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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 





BIRDS OF 


oe 


Many of the narratives of the older naturalists are 


little more than amusing fables. ‘To deduce the lea- ; 
ding characteristics of an animal from a minate in- | 
' bird of paradise. 


vestigation of its physical construction—to watch its 
habits with anxious solicitude in its native haunts— 
formed no part of the care of those who compiled 
books of natural history a century or two ago. What- 
ever was imperfectly known was immediately made 
the subject of a tale of wonder. The old accounts 
of the Birds of Paradise are striking examples of this 
disposition to substitute invention for reality. 

Now and then some traveler brought to Europe the 
skin of a beautiful race of birds, of whose babits he 
knew nothing, except what he learnt from the natives 


who collected them. ‘Their plumage was of the most | 
‘ delight in the most inaccessible parts of forests, and 


brilliant lustre ; some were covered over the breast 
and back with tippets of the richest hues ; others had 
long delicate lines of feathers, prolonged from be- 
neath their wings, or branching from the head ; and 
most of these trappings appeared too fragile for any 
use, and incapable of bearing up against the rude 
winds which visit the earth. The specimens were 
also deprived of feet. Fancy had thus ample mate- 
rials to work upon. ‘These birds, tender as the dove, 
and more brilliant than the peacock, were described 
as the inhabitants of some region, where all was 


beauty and purity, where no storms ever ruffied their | 


plumage, where they floated about on never-tiring 


wings in a bright and balmy atmosphere, incapable 


of resting from their happy flight, and nourished on- 
ly by the dews and perfumes of a cloudless sky. 
They were called birds of paradise; and the few spe- 


cimens that Europeans saw were supposed to have | 


accidentally visited some sunny spot of our world, 
rich with flowers and spices, but not their true uabid- 
‘ng place. Such were the tales that the old writers 








PARADISE. 





1. Paradisea apoda. The Emerald. 
2. Paradisea aurea. The Sifilet. 

3. The incomparable ; (Le Vaillant). 
. The Cloudy ; (Le Vaillant). 

. Paradisea superba. The Superb. 


} of natural history adopted, and to which even scien- 


tifie persons appeared to give belief, when they nam- 
ed one of the species paradisca apoda, the feetless 


‘The most correct description of the birds of para- 
dise is that given by Gaimard, one of the naturalists 
who accompanied the French expedition of discovery 
under Capt. Freycinet, in 1817, He observed many 
of these birds in the island of Vaigiou, one of the 


islands forming the group of which New Guinea is 
‘the principal. ‘They constitute a genus of the order 
/ of Omnivores (eating all things). 


Their principal 
food is fruit and insects, and the strength of their 
beaks and feet admirably fit them for sustaining them- 
selves in the thick woods where they dwell. ‘They 


when the weather is serene, they perch themselves 
on the topmost branches of the highest trees. ‘They 
fly with great rapidity, although they constantly di- 
rect their course against the wind. ‘This is a pro- 
ceeding which they are compelled to adopt, in conse- 
quence of the luxurious trappings with which nature 
has clothed them ; for the wind pressing in the di- 
rection of their long feathers, holds them close to 


their bodies : in a contrary directien their plumage 


would be rufiled, and their loaded wings would act 
with difficulty. They however seldom venture from 
their retreats in rough weather. At the approach of 
a storm they entirely disappear, instinctively dread- 
ing the hurricane which they would be unable to 
meet, and before which it would be equally danger- 
ous to fly. They are extremely courageous, ready 
to attack any bird of prey that excites their alarm. 
They have never been seen in a state of domesticity 
amoug ary of the Papou tribes inhabiting the islands 


where they are coinmonly found. Of their nests, 
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their mode of batching, and their care of their young, 
nothing appears to be known. 

in the annexed engraving are grouped together 
soe of the more splendid of the birds of paradise, 
The 


species No. 1 (par. apoda), is very remarkable for 


Ad ° 
as given by Le Vaillant, in his work on birds. 


the beauty of its plumage, which is of the most va- 
ried and brilliant colors. It is especially distinguish- 
ed by the longcurved fillets which spring from be- 
neath its wings, and extend in length about two feet. 
No. 2 (le sifilet), is so called from the six fillets 
which adorn its head. Nos. 3 and 4 are drawn and 
described by Le Vaillant. The latter is represented 
displaying its splendid plumes as the peacock does 
his tail. 


the nature of the plumage of the birds of paradise. 


No. 5 (the superb) exhibits pretty clearly 


‘The sort of tippet upon its breast, and the fan-like 
ornaments of its shoulders, have no connection with 
either the wings or the tail. The bird has the pow- 
er of raising or depressing them, but they do not ap- 
Those on the shoulders fold 


In di- 


mensions the various species differ considerably. The 


pear to assist its flight. 
down over a part of the wings like a mantle. 


bodies of most are not larger than that of a thrush, 
although the thickness of their plumage makes them 
appear the size ofa large pigeon. 

One of the most beautiful of the birds of para- 
dise is called the king bird (paradisea regia). Of 
this species many curious stories are current in the 
islands where these birds are found. The na- 
tives aver, for example, that the two principal 
species of paradise birds have each their leader, 
whose imperial mandates are received with sub- 
missive obedience by a numerous train of subjects ; 
and that his majesty always flies above the flock 
to issue his orders for inspecting and tasting the 


springs of water where they may drink with safe-_ 
ty—the Indians being in the practice of taking 
whole flocks of birds by poisoning the water | 


where they resort to drink. Le Vaillant consid- 


ers that this notion originated from the casual ob- | 
servation of a strange species among a gregarious - 


flock. This explanation accords with the account 
given by M. Sonnerat of the manners of the king- 
bird of paradise ; for being a solitary bird, going 
from bush to bush, in search of the berries upon 
which it feeds, it may occasionally be seen near 
the flocks of those which are gregarious, where its 
singular plumage must render it conspicuous. 


These gorgeous trappings of the various spe-— 


cies of the birds of paradise excite the cupidity of 
man. 


commerce between the people of the New Guinea 
island and the Malays. 

The natives entrap the birds or shoot them with 
They prepare the skins with con- 


blunt arrows. 
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The feathered skins form a large object of | 






siderable nicety, having removed the true wings, 
which are not so brilliant as the other feathers, 
and cut off the fee. and legs. The absence of 
feet in all the specimens brought to Europe, gave 
rise to the fable that the birds of paradise had no 
power of alighting, and were always on the wing. 
Their migratory habits may probably also have 
given some color to this tale. Atthe nutmeg 
season they come in flights from the southern isles 
to India ; and Tavernier says, ** The strength of 
the nutmeg so intoxicates them that they fall dead 
drunk to the earth.’’ 


We publish with great pleasure, the following beau- 
tiful 


known writer in Savann.h. 


and touching stanzas from the pen of a well 


They were enclosed ina 


private letter from the author to a friend, dated at Ca- 


oo o4r: 


margo, Sept. 22, 1846. Though penned amid the tur- 


moil and bustle of the camp, they breathe the true po- 
etic inspiration, and are marked by that vigor of thought 
and elegance of diction, by which many of the author's 
productions are characterized : 


MY WIFE AND CHILD. 


The tattoo beasts—the lights are gone — 
The camp around in slumber lies— 
The night with solemn space, moves on— 
The shadows thicken o'er the skies— 
But sleep my weary eye hath fiown, 
And sad, uneasy thoughts arise. 


I think of thee, oh! dearest one! 

Whose love mine early life hath blest ; 
Of thee and him—our baby son— 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast ; 
God of the tender, frail and lone, 

Oh! guard that little sleeper’s rest ! 


And hover, gently hover near 

‘To her whose watchful eye is wet— 
The mother, wife, tle doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly met 
Two streams of love so deep and clear, 

And cheer her drooping spirit yet. 


Now as she kneels before thy threne, 
Oh! teach her, Ruler of the skies! 
That while by Thy behest alone 
Earth’s mightiest powers fall or rise, 
No tear is wept to Thee unknown, 
No hair is lost, nor sparrow dies! 


That Thou can’st stay the ruthless hand 

Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 
That only by Thy stern command 

The battle’s Jost, the soldier’s slain; 
That from the distant sea’ or Jand 

Thou bring’st the wanderer home again 


And when upon her pillow Jone 

Her tear-wet cheek is sadly pressed, 
May happier visions beam upon 

The brightning currents of her breasts, 
Nor frowning look, or angry tone 

Disturb the Sabbath of her rest. 


Whatever fate those forms may throw, 
Loved with a passion almost wild, 
By day, by night, in joy or woe, 
By tears oppressed, or hopes beguiled, 
From every danger. every foe, 
Oh! God, protect my wife and child! Hn. s. 
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THE CAVALIER’S CHOICE. 


It was a gallant cavalier 
Of honor and renown, 
And all to seek a Jadye-love 
He rode from town to town, 
Till at the widow woman’s dvor 
He drew the reign so free; 
For at her side the knight espied 
Her comely daughters three. 


Well might he gaze upon them all, 
For they were fair and tall, 
Ye never have seen fairer 
In bower nor yet in hall. 
Small marvel in the gallant’s heart 
Beat quicker in his breast; 
J’ was hard to choose, and hard to lose— 
Jlow might he wale the best? 


‘* Now maidens, pretty maidens mine, 
Who'll read me riddles three ? 

Aud she who answers best of al! 
Shall be my own ladye!” 

1 ween they blushed as maidens do 
When such rare words they hear— 

“ Now speak thy riddles if thou will, 
Thou gay young cavalier!” 


‘“ What’s longer than the longest path ? 
First tell ye that to me; 
And tell me what is deeper 
Than is the deepest sea ? 
And tell me what is louder 
‘Than the loudest horn ? 
And tell me what is sharper 
‘Than the sharpest thern ? 


And tell me what is greener 
‘Than greenest grass on hill ? 

And tell] me what is crueller 
Than wicked woman’s will? 

The eldest and the second maid, 
They sat and thought awhile ; 

But the youngest she looked upward, 
And spoke with merry smile. 


“ O love is surely longer far 
Than the longest path that be ; 
And hell, they say, is deeper 
Than the deepest sea ; 
And thunder it is louder 
Than the loudest horn; 
And hunger it is sharper 
Than is the sharpest thorn ; 


“I know adeadly poison 
More green than grass on hill; 
And the foul fiend he is crueller 
Than any woman’s will! ” 
Scarce had the maiden spoken 
When the youth was at her side, 
And, all for what she answered him, 
Has claimed her as his bride. 


The eldest and the second maid 
They pondered and were dumb ; 

And there, perchance, are waiting yet 
Till another wooer come. 

Then, maidens take this warning word, 
Be neither slow nor shy— 

And always, when a lover speaks, 
Look kindly and reply. 





PopuLtaR Dextvusiton.—To believe that be- 
cause a dandy’s straps are drawn tight upon his 


trowsers, that they are going to lift him into re- 


spectable socicty. 
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Virtvur.—The everlasting hills will crumble to 
dust, but the influence of a good act will never die. 
The earth will grow old and perish, but virtue in 
the heart will be ever green and flourish through- 
out eternity. The moon and stars will grow dim, 
and the sun roll from the heavens, but true reli- 
gion, and undefiled, will grow brighter and bright- 
er, and not cease to exist while God himself skall 
live. 


ELEANOR GLEASON. 


BY 





EMMA BARTON. 





Dear delightful Eleanor Gleason! Sudness is 
upon my heart, and tears are in my eyes, when 
thy sweet form presents itself before me. Thou 
wert good and lovely, my own cherished and beau- 
tiful one, and yet the proud world in its coldness 
and asperity turns with its withering glance of 
scorn from thy humble monument. But the hand 
of love and friendship dearly delights to twine the 
pale flowers around the white tomb-stone which 
marks thy last resting place. ‘*Sinned against, 
not sinful,’? was Eleanor; and though dark and 

‘fearful was the day of her trial, yet we would 
, trustfully believe that she is now an angel in the 
land of spirits ! 
Well do I remember the gay, laughing girl, who 
_ in school-days used to be my companion and play- 
mate. Together we conned our lessons, traced out 
> the pathway of the constellations, and, wearied 
’ with learning’s lore, together we plotted mischief, 
- and each bore her part in executing the designs | 
» Wayward, roguish girls we were, yet the gentle 
‘ sceptre of love would turn our hearts and subdue 
‘ our spirits. But as years passed on, the aspira- 
‘tions of E‘eanor became more lofty and spiritual, 
and her delicate mind seemed to retire from the 
grosser materials with which this selfish world 
abounds, and chose rather to hold communion 
within the sanctuary of the temple of hear heart: 
consequently the delicate and the timid girl was 
. shunned, and in the solitude of her cottage home 
she sought that society which was unknown in the 
’ village group, even kindred souls in the book of 
; nature. Each bird, each tiny flower, was to her 
endowed with intelligence; and in intercourse with 
: these she easily forgot the world and its hum-drum 
, dwellers ; and they, too, almost forgot that such 
, a being as Miss Gleason existed. Save when she 
‘ entered the little village church, or went out on 
‘ some mission of love, she was never seen beyond 
: the precincts of the homestead, where she lived 
\ the light and joy of her aged parents’ hearts. 
But in an evil day, the mark of the destroyer 
fell upon the gentle one, and her innocence and 
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purity were no shield against his wicked and de- 
structive wiles. Unsuspecting of harm, the sweet 
girl listened to the subtle words of the deceiver, 
and she fell ! 
ly, was numbered with the fallen. 
her sweet countenance seen in the sanctuary—no 


No more was 


more did her aged parents turn with pride and ad- » 


miration to gaze upon their child. She was fal- 


len, and the cruel world sneered at the ravished 


flower. But Eleanor knew it not, for she hada 


grief beyond the reach of sympathy : and as she 
clasped her sweet dimpled babe to her heart the 


big tears of agony would course down her cheeks 


and fall upon the ruddy face of the innocent one. ' 
She lived but in her boy, and when he sickened . 


and died, her all was gone. Poor, poor Eleanor ! 


I saw her as she stood by the coffin and gazed 
so long and sadly upon the little marble face that 
was encased therein, and as she trembled with in- 


tense woe, I could but note the supercilious glance | 
which showed too plainly that the weeping moth- : 
As she pressed her lipa | 
for the last time upon the little dimpled mouth | 


er was deemed a sinner. 


and snow-white brow, her grief was too bitter for 
mortal heart to bear. Sorrow-stricken girl ! 


She walked alone by the side of the coffin. No 
kind friend was there to sustain and comfort her. 
She stood at the head of the grave as they lower- 
ed the little body down, down into its dark damp 
resting place, and watched the heavy clods as they 
descended to bury her heart’s treasure forever 
from her vision. The suppressed sigh and stifled 
groan alone told of her sufferings. 


As we returned from the grave to the house: in 
solemn file, it seemed almost a mockery that there 
was none to comfort the stricken and desolate one. 
But her heart was buried in the coffin with her ba- 
by boy, and in a few days her pale face was stamp- 
ed with the seal of death! She was laid by the 
side of her little one, and as the turf was smooth- 
ed over her grave it was indeed a relief to think 
that she was at rest. 

Sinned against, not sinful, was she indeed ; for 
never was there a more guileless heart than beat 
within her breast; yet for one misstep the world 
in its rigorous coldness cast her forth, a deserted, 
worthless thing, to die; as if that heart had not 
sorrow enough to bear, without the load of cal- 
umny. 

It is a sad thing, yes, and very grievous, that 


for one misguided act, a sister, a friend is cast ' 
‘light with a velocity 12 millions of miles per min- 


ute, requires a period of 537 years to pass from 


from our hearts, rejected and despised, while the 
more guilty one is caressed and esteemed as if sin 
had never polluted his heart, or wickedness stain- 
ed his hands. 

Yet it isso ; we all know it, ay, and feel it too; 


Yes, the pure, the good, the love- 


‘ period of revolution of our sun, with all its train of 
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for it is a wrong, and the moral truth which is in- 
' nate in every heart must lament the usage which 
' custom has established. 


“Oh! think gently of the erring, 
Ye know not of the power 
With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well— 
Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell. 


Speak gently to the erring, 
For is it not enough 
That innocence and peace are cone— 
Without the censure rough ? 
It sure must be a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate 
Their chidings well may spare.” 


Poor Eleanor! The cold, unfeeling heart may 
turn with pride from thy humble grave, but over 
, thy grass-grown mound, love will chant the requi- 
'em—** How swWEET, THOGH THOU ART DEAD!”’ 
East Randolph, Vt. 





CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Cincinnati Observatory, Sth Sept. 1846. I have 
just received by the last steamer, No 566 and 567 
of the ** Astronomiche Wachrichton,’’ a journal 
published at Altona, near Hamburg, arfd conduc- 
ted by the celebrated Professor Schumacher. 
These two numbers are almost exclusively taken 
up with an article by Doctor Maedler, director of 
the Dorpat Observatory, Russia, wel] known to the 
astronomical world, in which he announces the ex- 
traordinary discovery of the great central Star or 
Sun, about which the universe of stars is revoly- 
ing, our own sun and system among the rest. 

This discovery, the result of many years of in- 
cessant toil und research, has been deduced by a 
train of reasoning and an examination of facts 
scarcely to be surpassed in the annals of science. 

He announces his discovery in the following 
language: I therefore pronounce the Pleiades to 
be the central group of that mass of fixed stars 
limited by the stratum comprising the Milky Way, 
and Alcyene as the individual star of this group, 
which among all others, combines the greatest 
probability as being the true Central Sun. 

By a train of reasoning, which I shall not attempt 
to explain, be finds the probable parallax of this 
great central star to be six thousandths of one se- 
cond of arc, and its distance to be 34 millions of 
times the distance of the sun, or so remote, that 


the great centre to our eun. 
As a first rough approximation he deduces the 














planets, satellites and comets, about the grand 
centre to be eighteen millions two hundred thou- 
sand years. 


GUN COTTON. 
‘¢ The first impression on the mind is, that this 
new discovery is truly wonderful, but as soon as 
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THE SISTERS; 
SELF-CONQUEST. 


BY MISS E. A. DUPUY. 





“ With cheerful heart, and purpose pure, 
So—our onward way is sure,’’ 


the light of science is brought to bear in the mat- ; 


ter, the only surprise is, that we have not made 
the discovery long ago. Common gunpowder, for 
which this is intended to be a substitute, is com- 
posed of 75 parts nitre, 15 of charceal and 10 of 
sulpbur. 


solid nitre into a gas many thousand times its bulk 
—thus creating the explosive force which drives 
the bullet from the gun. The only use of the sul- 
phur is to convey the flame with greater rapidity 
through the mass. It does not possess the slight- 
est explosive power. We have made these prelim- 
inary observations, that the simplicity of the new 
process may be made more apparent. 


** Common well cleansed cotton,’”’ in the chem- : 
ical point of view, is neither more nor less than | 
woody fibre, in an extremely minute state of sub- , 
dipped ‘for : 


division: and this substance when 
about half a minute in nitric acid,’? would be im- 


mediately converted into a species of charcoal. : 


It is then to be ** often immersed in water ;”’ this 
would withdraw the acid, leaving the charcoal 
strongly impregnated with nitre. 
genuine Gunpowder, possessing the first great re- 


quisite in the highest degree, namely, extreme | 


communition of the charcoal and the nitre, being 


in much closer contact than they can be brought | 
into by mechanical action, however excellent that | 
not ap- | 


powder may be. The sulphur does 
pear to be requisite, because the gunpowder cot- 


ton being very light and open in its texture, al- ; 
lows the flame to pass easily through it ;—a desi- | 
deratum which all gunpowder manufacturers have | 


been attentive to, andto gain which, the best 
English sporting powder is triturated in wooden 


barrels, to procure that convexity of shape which | 
is known to facilitate the passage of the flame be- . 


tween the grains.”’ 





The eagle, it is said, can fly at the rate of one } 
hundred and fifty miles an hour ; wild geese can ) 


fly ninety miles ; swallows, ninety-two miles, and 
the common crow at the rate of twenty-five miles 


é 


an hour. 





Horr.—A mistress whom we still love and still 
believe, though she has often deceived us—because 
we cannot be happy without her. 





The sulphur readily ignites and fires the » 
charcoal, generating sufficient heat to convert the | 


Here then is a | 


‘ 
‘ 


“Gently, gently, my dear Ellen,’’ murmured a 
sweet, but very faint voice. ‘‘ Let us sit beneath 
this old oak, whose spreading boughs offer us so 

_ good a shelter from the approaching storm.”’ 

These words were uttered by a young girl, who 
leaned helplessly on the arm of her sister, for sisters 
the striking resemblance they bore to each other pro- 
claimed them to be. Ellen turned from the path- 
way, for she saw that Grace was really unable to 
reach their home before the storm would burst over 
them. She placed her beneath the old tree, and in 
spite of the feeble remonstrance of Grace, took from 
her own shoulders the shawl which protected her 
from the cool evening air, and carefully wrapped it 
around the invalid. She then placed herself on the 
' side whence the storm was approaching, as if to shel- 
ter the frail and beloved being beside her. 

**Oh, Ellen, we lingered too long on the hill. I 
: was foolish, selfish, dear sister, and you must suffer 
for it; yet—yet ’’—and her voice sounded low and 
broken—‘‘ yet he came not.’’ 

‘¢ He will come,’’ said Ellen, soothingly ; yes, 
Grace, hope on, for my heart tells me he will surely 
come.” 

‘* You think so sister? *’ and a faint flush came 
into the pale cheek, and the large eyes flashed with 
sudden brightness. ‘‘ Oh, tell me that again, Ellen; 
‘ whisper hope to me, for my heart has been closed to 
its blessed influence for many weary days. Yet 
when you speak your voice seems prophetic, and for 
‘a moment I am happy. Yet, oh my sister, this cru- 
‘ el sinking of the heart, this blank feeling of desolation 
‘that follows a momentary gleam of hope you can 

know nothing of.”’ 

** T cannot chide you, Grace, when I see the tears 

‘ of suffering on thy cheek ; but why indulge the mor- 
bid feelings of your heart to the injury of your health ? 
 Itis very wrong, and——’”’ 

‘*It may be wrong,” said Grace, passionately, 
but is it not natural ? Have I not met with a cruel 
blight ? You have not thus suffered,’’ and she burst 
; into tears. 

i@ Ellen quickly. turned her face away, and the ex- 
| pression of exquisite pain which passed over it was 

unobserved by her companion. At that moment the 
' storm burst over them, vivid flashes of lightning, fol- 
lowed by peals of thunder and a torrent of rain. 
Grace wept silently, while her sister made every ef - 
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fort to shelter her from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. 


Both were wet through before their father’s hum- : 


ble carriage arrived, driven by the old gentleman 
himself, in search of them. ‘The sisters were soon 
beneath the shelter of their comfortable home. 
Grace was placed in bed, with a warm draught to 
neutralize the effects of her cold bath, while Ellen 
changed her drenched garments, and hastened below 


to preside at the tea-table, where her father awaited 
her. 





Ellen and Grace Gifford were the twin daughters : 
of avery learned, but not a very wealthy man. A 
small independence had enabled Dr. Gifford to follow | 


the bent of his own mind, and devote the greater 
portion of his life to the books whose lore he so dear- 
ly loved. Early in life he had made an unworldly 
match, which rendered him one of the happiest of 
men. His wife died in the fifth year of their mar- 
riage, leaving two infant daughters to his care. 


The children grew in stature and beauty, and soon — 


became the joy and pride of his heart. So alike in 
person, that strangers never could distinguish be- 


tween them, the twins were utterly unlike in dispo- } 
sitions. Ellen was of an active and energetic tem- | 
perament, ever ready to serve those she loved, or to } 
extend her good offices to any who needed them. | 
Her father called her his ‘* little useful,’’ his «« busy ° 
bee,’’ while Grace was ‘‘ the idler and the dream-: 
er.”’ Accustomed from childhood to be waited on | 


by her more industrious sister, she in time came to 


deserve the epithets her father had playfully bestow-,, 


ed on her in childhood. 


A mere dreamer, and a very romantic one, be-| 


came the little country girl. Inheriting her father’s 
passion for reading, a well-stored library, containing 
many works of fancy, afforded ample gratification to 


her peculiar tastes. Cherubina Wilkins had never } 


luxuriated over more pages of romance than had the 


fair rustic, and secluded from the ‘society which | 


might have corrected the visions of life her ardent 


fancy cherished, she became in her own imagination 


a heroine, and awaited with impatience for the hour 


which would introduee to her the hero of her future | 


life. 


The resemblance between the sisters, so far as fea- 
tures were concerned, still continued as they grew 


up, the same graceful and pliant forms, the dark lus- | 


trous eyes, the length of silken hair, and the brilliant 


fairness of complexion, were all the same; but at. 
eighteen the expression of the two was so different, ' 


that few were unable to distinguish the ‘ busy bee,’ 


from ‘the dreamer.’ A child once marked the diffe- 


rence by saying—Miss Ellen looks good, Miss Grace 
pretty. 
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There was an air of active cheerfulness about Fi- 
\ len, a tone of inward happiness in her voice, that of- 
ten came to her father’s heart like a sudden burst of 
sunshine, especially when she met him with her glad 
welcome, when returning home from some tiresome 
professional tour, and hastened with affectionate zeal 
to perform for him such services as are most accepta- 
ble to a weary man. Grace would lean on his shoul- 
der and ask the particulars of his visit, would caress 
him so fondly, and say so many pleasant things in 
her winning manner, that he would smile brightly 
, and think in his heart— 

‘¢ She loves me as well as Ellen, God bless her ! 
but they are so unlike in character, my dreamer can 
never become an active and uaeful woman. Heaven 
has made the difference.’’ 

One evening Dr. Gifford received a letter from an 
old friend, with whom he had kept up an occasional 
_ correspondence from early youth. Mr. Atherton was 
’ a merchant of New-York, in prosperous circumstan- 
‘ces. He had an only and beloved son, whose appli- 

cation to his studies while at college had seriously 
undermined his health. The residence of his old 
friend was secluded and healthy, and Mr. Atherton 
requested as a particular favor that he would receive 
Gerald as an inmate during the approaching summer. 

The young man was not to be-allowed to read any- 
thing but such light works as would amuse without 
wearying his mind, and exercise in the open air was 
to be daily taken. 

The answer was of course in the affirmative, and 

in two weeks’ time from its reception Gerald Ather- 
ton was domesticated at the cottage. The twe girls 
‘had indulged a very natural curiosity as to his per- 
sonal appearance, and when he stood before them, a 
tall sallow youth of twenty, if their thoughts could 
have been audible, they would not much have flatter- 
ed the new comer. 
Ellen said to herself, ‘‘ He is far from being hand- 
some, but he has an amiable countenance, and his 
voice is remarkably bland. I shall like him, 1 
, know.”’ 

Poor Grace, who had been picturing in her fancy 
a hero of romance in the young collegian, could 


scarcely conceal her disappo:ntment. 


“What a fright was her mental soliloquy, ‘1 
need not have taken so much pains to curl my hair, 
} Tam sure. I cannot by any possibility fancy him a 
‘* young duke,’’ an Algernon Mordaunt, or even one 
' of Scott’s heroes. Sir Walter does not insist on 
‘beauty for his lovers, but I shall make it a sine qua 
non with mine, however, and with a toss of her 
; pretty head she turned away and sought her own 
room. 

A few weeks wrought an astonishing revolution in 
Gerald had decidedly 


Q 
? 
? 


, the opinions of the sisters. 
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improved ; his dark check 
health, and his eyes no longer languid with disease, 


: , 
glowed with returning 


proved to be remarkably expressive. 
and attentive to the daughters of his host, and 
commands of his physician enabled him to take an 


With Ellen 


he explored the neighboring country in search of the 


active interest in the parsuits of each. 
wild flowers which she was classing in a herbarium, 
and occasionally attended her to the few honses in 
the vicinity, where sickness rendered her presence 
useful; for young as she was, Ellen Gifford brought 
comfort and assistance to many a hearth within her 
narrow circle. 
the discovery that his companion was not only a 
sprightly and agreeable girl, but well educated and 
thoughtful beyond her years for the good of others. 


He fully appreciated the practical good sense which 


guided her, and the simplicity of character which 
prevented her from priding herself on the benefits 
which she, in her quiet way, rendered to others. 


At home, Gerald joined in the pursuits of Grace. 
He read aloud her favorite authors, and their fine 
language came from his lips with an additional charm, 
for his voice was fine and full toned, and he declaim- 
ed in a superior manner. The finest passages of her 
favorite poets never before seemed so magnificent, 
and poor grace soon gifted him with all the attributes 
of her favorite heroes. The next step was of course 
to give him her experienced heart; 
edly cast them together, that their kindred souls 
might meet and mingle. They must be designed for 
each other, therefore it was right that they should 
fulfil their destiny by mutually loving, and blindly 


did she throw her happiness upon a single cast. 

Her romance did not blunt her naturally keen 
feelings, and in proportion to it was the warmth of 
her attachment. Gerald Atherton was not a vain 
man, but he could not remain entirely unconscious cf 
the deep interest with which the daughter of his host 


regarded him. The summer passed away, and he | 
wrote to his father for leave to return home, that he ' 


might commence the study of medicine, with a dis- 
tinguished physician in his native city. 
ton urged him to remain, and prosecute his studies 
with his old friend, but Gerald appeared so anxious 
to be again beneath the paternal roof that his father 
finally consented to his return. 


at the parting which speedily took place. 


pered— 
‘© We shall meet again Bilen, ae you, 


hope, will not belong to another.’ 


She raised her soft cyes, and Gerald added, “1 
‘ter, father ; she will feel slighted, prraepe, as I per~ 


know you will not,’’ and sprang into tho carriage. 


Ellen leaned on the gate, and followed the carriage ‘ 
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He was polite } 
the ; 


In these walks Atherton soon made | 


‘ He would not have the heart to do it. 
fate had undoubt- . 


‘now, Grace. 


Mr. Ather- ! 
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with her eyes, until a turn in the road concealed it— 
a sweet smile was on her lips, a refleetion from the 
dream of happiness nestling in her guiletess heart 
A feeling of wonder crossed her mind when she re- 
membered how suddenly the secret of her heart had 
to hesself ; for until those parting 
she had not dreamed that her 
feelings toward their guest had passed the bounda of 


become known 
words were uttered, 
friendship. A few moments of delicious revery pas- 
ed, and then she turned and beheld her sister. She 
started and recoiled as if a spectre had met her. 
Grace, as pale as a snow wreath, Jeaned against 
one of the pillars that supported the portico, and there 
was a world of anguish in her young face. Ellen 
read the history of her heart in one glance, and al- 
though her own feit as if an icy weight had sudden- 
ly fallen on it, she saw her way clearly before her, 
and resolved to tread in the path that seemed to her 
the right one, whatever suffering it might bring to 
herself. 

**He is gone with no word, no hope for the future,”’ 
said Grace vacantly. ‘‘ Ellen, sister dear, did he 
say aught to you? ”’ 

‘“‘Of what, Grace? You are not well; 
in ; father will be waiting for us.°’ 


‘*What of that? Father isa patientman. He 
will not chide us, especially as Gerald is just gone. 
Well, Ellen, 
I saw him whisper to you, what said he? Did he 
tell you, what his manner, his bright soft eyes have 
so often said, 
Ellen, and keep her true to my memory until I can 
claim her?’ ‘That was what he said, I kaow. 
Speak, my sister.”’ 

Ejlen looked into the brightening eye of Xer sister; 
saw the color again come into her ckeek, as she 
spoke, and she feared the effect of 4 denial, in her 
state of excitement. She said, ‘‘ Bo not question me 
Seek not to wreneh Gerald’s secret 


let us go 


‘Grace is dear to me, watch over her, 


from me.”’ 

«7 knew it,’’ she exclaimed. 
I am content.”’ 

“‘T can now never marry him,’’ was the thought 
uppermost in the mind of Ellen. ‘*I could not bear 
to be the rival of my sister. We have indeed been 
‘like two cherrieson one stalk, 


** He loves me, and 


* and I can never vol- 


 untarily inflict oa her such wretchedness as may lay 


Many regrets were expressed, and tears were shed | her in her grave. No, no—my heart would wither 


As Ger- | 


ald pressed the hand of Ellen to his lips, he whis- } 
one was for Ellen. 


J dare fh the yard, with the letters in his hand. After some 


, hesitation she said— 


beneath such rivalry.”’ 
After a few weeks letters came from Atherton— 


Fortunately she net her father in 


<< It will be better not to speak to Grace of my iet- 


‘ ceive that it is not addressed to both of us,’ 
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‘« Perhaps the next will be for her. Why conceal ; 
this ? It will not be treating your sister kindly.”” 


«*T would not for the world treat her with a shad- 
ow of unkindness, but indeed it will be best. Grace } 
is in a very critical state of mind. Have you noticed 
her wild spirits and alternate fits of depression since , 
Gerald’s departure? I must tell you, father, or } 
some evil may result from your ignorance on the sub- } 
ject—Grace is strongly impressed with the belief , 
that Gerald loves her, and I am sure that he only re- . 
gards her as a sister.”” 

‘© Whence do you derive this conviction? ’’ said 
Dr. Gifford, turning suddenly toward her. The vivid | 
flush that mantled her features sufficiently replied. 
** So—o, he has been making love to you, I presume. | 
Is it not so? ”’ 

Ellen overcame her confusion, nd raising her clear | 
eyes to those of her father, said firmly— 


‘* He has gvien me to uuderstand that, at some fu- | 


ture day, when he feels authorized to act for himself, 
he will then seek me; but my father, as you love me, 
dream not that I have harbored one thought of trea- | 
chery toward Grace. Until the day of his depar- 
ture, I did not knew that she loved him. From that | 
moment I have had no thought of securing my own 
happiness, at the sacrifice of hers. It is easier far 
to give up Gerald than to deal a deathblow to my | 
sister’s heart. Do you understand and appreciate | 
my motives, father ? ”” 
** Yes, my honorabie, my noble minded child. 
feel all, comprehend all ; yet, Ellen, do not too-has- | 
tilysacrifice yourself. This fancy may pass away, 
and Grace forget it. She is very romantic, poor 
child ! bat she is very young, and absence may erase 
the impressions her imagination now deepens. Time 
can accompliss much. Do not deprive Gerald of all 
hope, for after aX, it is you that he loves and not 
Grace. His fathe: would be delighted to have you 
for a daughter, for a hope of that nature is hinted in 
this letter. Gerald Atkerton is all that I could de- } 
sireina son. ‘Two years must pass before he can | 
claim you, and long before that time Grace may 
laugh at her psesent penchant.’’ ‘ 
Thus encouraged, Ellen suffered herself to cherish 


1} 


hope, until a new change in Grace banished it from ° 
her heart. More than a year had elapsed, when the 

young girl began to droop visibly, and her variable | 
spirits settled into a deep despondency, She would ' 
weep for hours alone in her room, and exhibited an- | 
ger and irritation if her sister interrifpted her. Vain ' 
were all Ellen’s efforts to draw from her the cause. 
of her unhappiness. Her constitution, never very | 
robust, yielded beneath the sefferings of her mind, 
and in the delirium of fever, Ellen learned from her 
ravings that she had begun to fear that Gerald no 
longer loved her. In the weary time which had 


q 
‘ 
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elapsed since his departure, she had received no 
line from him, and even her sanguine hopes began to 
fade away. 

The crisis passed, and she again stood beneath 
the vines that clustered over their door, but she was 


‘not the same joyous and affectionate creature she had 


once been. A morbid melancholy seemed to have 
taken firm possession of her mind, and the once gen- 
tle temper had become so passionate and irritable 
that it was almost impossible for even those who 
loved her to bear with her caprices. Each evening, 
as the sun descended, she insisted on walking to the 
summit of a neighboring hill, whence the road could 
be discovered, and there she would sit until the 
shadows of evening concealed the passengers from 


‘her sight, watching for Gerald’s return, and each 


evening the sorrowful tone in which she repeated, 
** He comes not,’’ went to the heart of her sister. 

It was strange, but during all this time Grace had 
not once suspected that Ellen might also be attached 


‘to Atherton; she was too deeply absorbed in her own 


feelings to remark the flush of pleasure which irra- 
diated her expressive face when he was named, or 
the paleness which of Jate had settled as an abiding 
guest on her cheek. We have introduced them to 
the reader at the close of one of those evening walks 
and the tenderness of heart, the self-sacrificing na- 
ture, of Ellen were sufficiently apparent. 


Grace was quite indisposed for several days after 


‘ the storm, and required the constant attention of her 


sister. Ellen sat beside her, soothed her impatience 
and ministered to all her wants. She even read 
aloud in an unfaltering voice, though her own heart 


, was the seat of deep inquietude and bitter struggles. 


The hour for her great sacrifice approached—a letter 
from Atherton lay next her heart, in which he an- 


nounced his speedy arrival, authorized by his father 
, to offer his hand to his beloved Ellen. 


**T will not be the rival of my sister,’’ was the 
thought of the heroic girl. ‘* How can I secure my 
own happiness, when my act may prove a deathblow 
to my darling Grace? ”’ 

She fervently prayed for strength to bear the bur- 


/den of her great sorrow, for in the recesses of her 


usually calm spirit was enshrined the image of Ger- 
ald. Her father’s words had taught her to hope for 


_ forgetfulness on the part of Grace, but now she could 
; hope no longer. The crisis had arrived, and on her 


decision, she believed, depended the life or reason 
of her beloved sister. Her father had left to her th 
k of communicating the expected arrival to the in- 
valid ; she at length laidiside her book, and walked 
soveral times across the floor. The nervous rest- 
lessness of her manner attracted the attention of 


Grace, and she said : 


‘* What has happened, Ellen? Have you evil 
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news, that your cheek so often changes from red to rer Once more we meet, my beloved, and I am hap- 


white? I cannot bear suspense, tell me at once.’’ 
Ellen leaned over and a tear fell on her cheek. 
‘**Nothing evil, dear Grace, but [fear to excite | 

you too much. Can you bear the joy of knowing | 

your dearest wish fulfilled? *’ 


Grace sprang up with a bright flush mantling her 
cheek. 

** Joy never kills, Ellen. He is come at last ! 
me goto him. But no! I would not beso unmaid- 
enly as to seek him. Where is he, sweet sister? ”’ 

** He will be here in a few days,”’ said Ellen, in a | 
tone so faint that it sounded as an echo from her : 
stricken soul. Grece looked at her and a strange } 
expression came into her face. She slightly shud- ' 
dered, and throwing herself back soon pretended to . 
sleep. Ellen glided with noiseless steps from the 
room and sought the shadow of the forest in which . 


Let } 


to indulge her anguish. So soon as the echo of her ; 
tread died away the sick girl arose and, muttering 
some unintelligible words, went to her sister’s bureau | 
and turned the key in a drawer, in which she knew , 
Ellen kept her most treasured possessions. 

‘* If Ellen loves Gerald,’’ she said in a more dis- 
tinct tone, ‘it is not without hope. She is too rea- | 
sonable for that; he must have written if it is so ; 
and the letter must be here. Iwill see for myself, ; 
and if. "9 

As she thus spoke she turned over the papers in ' 
the drawer, and her poor heart fluttered as if it would 
burst from her bosom. A bright flush came to her ; 
cheek and her eye flashed joyfully —there was no let- } 
ter from Atherton among them. Ellen had been too } 
much in fear of such a crisis to permit the few she } 
had received from Gerald to remain within reach of } 
her sister. Such a development in some stages of } 
Grace’s mental disorder might have cost her her}; 
life. 

“* Dear Ellen’? she whispered, ‘< it was only her } 
sympathy for me, her fear that I might not be able 
to bear the joyful news of his arrival that caused her } 
cheek to grow pale and her voice to falter. I must; 
reward a!l her kindness by getting well as soon as ; 
possible.’’ 

Atherton at length arrived. Ellen had nerved her- 
self for the meeting. She stood calm and pale, oh, } 
how pale ! to meet the scrutiny of his first question- 
ing glance. Her path was clear before her, and as ; 
she looked on the beaming face of Grace she vowei } 
to tread it without faltering. Grace sprang forward ' 
with the glad step of trusting affection to meet him; 
Atherton, aware that the younger sister had suffered ; 
from recent ill-health, never doubted that she was his ; 
own Ellen, and the subdued looking creature who 
leaned againt the doorway for support, her invalid | 
sister. He clasped her in his arms murmuring— 








, Py: 


, revive, 


; as possible. 


Poor Grace ! she raised her head, and cast toward 


Heaven a radiant glance of thankfulness and unutter- 
able happiness. Atherton caught the expression, and 


‘ in it he read the soul of the dreamer, and that droop- 
‘ing looking bcing who seemed as if her spirit would 
; take its flight from its earthly tenement, was his 


dear, considerate, affectionate Ellen! Ever ready to 


: promote the happiness of others at the expense of 
_ her own he knew her to be, and the true state of the 
' case flashed on his mind at once. 


He gently extri- 
cated himself from Grace, and approaching Ellen 


‘raised her hand reverently to his lips ; their eyes 


met, and she felt that her painful position was under- 
stood. Gerald at that moment registered a vow in 


; the inmost sanctuary of his spirit that if the plead- 
‘ ings of affection could win the victory over generous 
, resolves she should yet he his, 


In the light of his presence Ellen seemed again to 
Her old smile returned, and the busy bee 
flitted through the household, its presiding genius, 


; in whose footsteps followed good order and cheerful- 


ness. In these cares Grace had never taken part, 
and Ellen now found employment so great a pana- 
cea for the sorrows of the heart that she regretted 
the inactivity which had permitted the morbid sensi- 
bility of her sister to gain so great an ascendancy. 
Had the cares of life been shared more equaily be- 
tween them this yieldingness of character might 
have been strengthened to bear the inevitable penal- 
ty of grief and disappointment which is the lot of all 
human creatures, 

A week passed away and Gerald found it impos- 
sible to gain a moment alone with Ellen ; she res- 
olutely avoided such an interview and seemed pur- 
posely to leeve him and Grace as much together 
Had he possessed less confidence in 
her or less knowledge of her character, he might 
have been piqued ; but amid his vexation he could 
not prevent himself from admiring her noble resig- 
nation to a sacrifice he felt to be full of suffering 
to her. He wondered at the blindness of Grace 
and felt deeper coldness towards her, for he men- 
tally said : 

‘* Affection is qick-sighted, and if she loved El- 
len as she should be loved, Grace would long since 
have discovered the truth.”’ 

The poor girl in the meantime lived ina dream 
of exalted bliss; every glance of her beautiful 
eyes, every tone of her musical voice, revealed to 
Atherton the depth of her affection forhim. To 
an imaginative man, this devotion on the part ofa 
beautiful and highly endowed girl would have 
proved irresistable ; but Gerald was not one of 
those the Germans so poetically style ‘the Sun. 
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day-children of God.’’ He was no genius, but a 
plain practical man of the world, destined by the 
profession he had chosen to alleviate the sufferings } 
of his race. He had not much romance, but he 
possessed great tenderness of feeling and unwa- 
vering principles of rectitude. To sucha man the 
feminine spirit of Ellen, her self-sustained charac- ' 
er, were far more attractive than the moreril-b | 
iant qualities of Grace. 

Dr. Gifford looked on what was passing before 
lhim with silent uneasiness; he believed with El-° 
len that Grace would sink beneath the shock of 
discovering that Atherton was indifferent to her, 
but at the same time he felt the manifest injustice 
of thwarting a well founded attachment on both 
sides, in the faint hope that Gerald would eventu- ' 
ally forsake the more firm-hearted sister for her 
whose selfish sorrow required the sacrifice. 


‘ 


, 


As he was perplexed to know what course to 
pursue he wisely left events to take their own 
course, with the comforting assurance, ‘* there isa 
divinity which shapes our ends.”’ 

At length a shadow fell over the bright hopes of » 
Grace. She awoke from the first delirium of } 
a belief in Atherton’s affection for herself and, 
with the humbled spirit, sat down to recall the | 
whole history of their acquaintance. He had ne- | 
ver, save in that brief moment of meeting, utter- } 
ed a syllable that could be tortured into an avowal » 
of love ; of late his manner had even appeared 
guarded at her presence and, in bitter humiliation 
of soul, she admitted the suspicion that she had 
too openly betrayed her attachment for him ; and 
perhaps this artless overflow of feeling had dis- > 
gusted his fastidious taste. Ah! she would be} 
more reserved ; she would school ther eyes, her } 
voice, until her coldness brought him to her feet, . 
as a suitor for the smiles she had withdrawn ; but 
poor Grace was a bad actress—she could not } 
feign what was so foreign to her nature, and Ellen 
believed that her sacrifice would not be in vain. | 
Atherton must be won to love so charming, so de- 
voted a being. 

Gerald was at last determined to bring the affair 
toa crisis between himself and Ellen. He an- 
nounced at the supper-table his intended depart- 
ure on the morrow—his father had recalled him— 


; 


and he turned to Ellen and said, significantly : 


‘*He has sent a message to you, Miss Gifford, 
which is of some importance. If you will walk } 
with me a few moments this evening, I will acquit | 
myself of the commission.’’ 

Ellen grew pale and then flushed deeply—she 
was about to falter out some excuse, and request a } 
sight of the portion of the letter addressed to her- } 
self, when her father, thinking that the time for | 


_ alone with her father. 
; book and seemed to forget her presence. 


; clump of rose-bushes, in full bloom. 
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his interference had now arrived, decisively 
said :— 
** Certainly, my daughter will walk with you, Ge- 


 rald, and for once my pretty Grace may stay with- 


} in and attend to the evening duties of the house- 
5 
> hold, 


It is quite tims she learned something of 
such things.’’ 

Grace, fancying this was a hint from her father 
that she would soon havea honse of her own to 
look after, smiled and blushed, and without a sus- 
picion of the real nature of the interview about to 
take place, saw Atherton and her sister descend 


a flight of terraced steps Jeading into the garden. 


Had she seen the exulting face of Atherton or the 


- perturbed one of Ellen, her tranquility would have 


been of but short continuance. 

Twilight deepened into night—the cups and 
plates were all neatly arranged in the old fashion- 
ed beaufet, the table put aside, and every thing 
within doors as neat as usual, and still Grace was 
He was engaged with a 
The 
moon arose bright and beautiful and her light 
quivered on the tears which fell slowly over her 


’ cheeks ; a suspicion of the truth—nay, almost a 


certainty—had at last dawned on her mind, anda 
thousand proofs of what her wilfal blindness had 
hitherto concealed were remembered. She ap- 
peared to be in a painful state of indecision re- 


} garding some determination forming in her own 


mind, for she arose several times and again seat- 


>ed herself. At length, with a species of despe- 
ration, she moved quickly toward the garden, mut- 


tering :— 

‘‘T cannot bear this suspense ; I believea few 
hours of such agonized doubt would destroy my 
I will know the truth at once, and if—— 
oh, God of mercy, have compassion upon me!” 

She rapidly threaded the shaded alley leading 


reason, 


toa circular walk which surrounded a fish-pond at 


the back of the garden ; a double espalier hedge, 


' so thickly woven together asto be impervious ex- 
} cept where an archway had been left opposite to 
Sone of the principal walks, sheltered her from 


the observation of those she was seeking. Grace 
glided with noiseless steps around the outside of 
this hedge until she heard the sound of voices 
and occasionally weeping. She approached quite 
near and crouched down onthe grass beneath a 
The long 


wreaths of bright flowers fell on her shining hair 


‘and brushed her pale cheek, but she heeded them 
> not—her whole soul seemed absorbed in the eense 


Almost the first words that fell on 
her ear were a direct question from Atherton which 
thrilled to the very depths of her heart. 


of hearing. 








** Do you not then love me Ellen? Havel de- | 
ceived myself, and is your late coldness not a mask 
to conceal your real feelings ? ” 

Her sister made no reply, but appeared to weep 
more convulsively. Gerald continued, and Grace 
felt that in speaking to her his finely toned voice 
had never expressed the tender interest it now in- 
dicated : 

** Let me speak the truth, my Ellen, and do not 
feel wounded that Ido so. From the moment of 
on: last meeting, I have felt that yon are offering 
vourselfasa victim to the imagined welfare of a 
sister you fondly love. Is it not so?” 

**Gerald,”’ said Ellen, as if struggling with 
greatemotion. ‘*I do not betray my poor Grace 
when I tell you she loves you—that you must have 


long known ; but how earnestly, how devotedly | 


she loves you, you cannot know, unless, like me 
you have watched beside her sick bed, when rea- 
son was dethroned, and heard the affecting reve- 
lations she then made. I learned then what I had 
more than suspected before, and when I looked 
upon her fading beauty, when I saw the silent 
tear steal down her cheek as we returned from our 
daily walk, and she repeated in heart-rending 
tones, ** He comes not,’’ could I still cherish the 
hope of becoming yours? Would not every kind, 
every noble heart, detest her who could build the 
fabric of her own happiness on the ruin of her ' 
Oh, Gerald ! tempt me not to do 
this great wrong.”’ 


sister’s hopes ? 


** My dear Ellen, you do not seem to consider 
that I love you and not Grace. What benefit 
can it be to her to sacrifice my hopes and your 
own happiness to an imaginary duty you owe } 
her? ”’ 

**Tt is my firm belief that Grace would either » 
die or lose her reason if such an event occurred as 
my union with you, The peculiar constitution of 
her mind would be very certain to produce one of 
these results, and I should feel myself branded be- 
fore earth and Heaven as her destroyer.”’ 

‘* With such feelings, I will no longer urge you 
to consent to become mine,’’ said Athertor, very : 
sadly. ‘* To-morrow I depart, and——”’ 

** You will return to find in the beauty and de- > 
votion of my sister more than you have loved in} 
me,’ said Ellen. ‘* Before long, I shall have re- } 
conciled myself to the lot Ihave voluntarily em- } 
braced, and as your sister I will meet you with as 
calm a brow as thongh we had never loved. I } 
know that I do not promise too much for myself. | 
I can conquer my emotions, yield my own hopes } 
without too bitter regret, to the welfare of that 
beloved sister who has been to me as a second. 
self.”? ' 
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‘to the accomplishment of her wishes. 
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At these words, a pang of keen self-reproach 
shot to thetheart of the listener, and as the lovers 


arose, Grace tottered to her feet, and with slow and 
faltering steps sought an entrance to the house 


which would enable her to avoid them. 


Ah! what a world of anguish was imprisoned 
in that young heart! The anguish of an accusing 
spirit ever predominated over her blighted hopes 
and unregarded love. The moonlight gleamed on 
her contracting brow and writhing lip ; it revealed 
the keenest suffering but also an expression of 
strong determination. She felt what must be the 
emotions stirring in the heart of her idol toward 


her ; that he mentally accused her of selfishness, 


and wilful blindness, of stepping between him and 
his rational hopes of happiness, she well knew ; 
and for the first time, she shrank from meeting his 
calm and searching glance. She had learned the 


‘bitter truth, that she had recklessly thrown the 


treasures of her affection away ona man who was 
not only indifferent to her, but all the while that 
she was wasting her life away in vain regrets for 
him, he actually loved another. And that other! 
How her heart smote her when she thought how 
patiently she had borne with her waywardness— 
how unweariedly whispered of hope, when she 
knew that her own immolation would be necessary 
For the 
first time Grace comprehended true greatness of 
soul and she prayed for strength to emulate it,. 
She reached her own room and, kneeling beside 


>the window, raised her tearful eyes to the bright 
‘heaven spreading in calm beauty above her, and 


registered her vow on high. 





Atherton and Ellen lingered in the garden until 
a late hour; and when the latter retired she found 
Grace apparently wrapped in a deep slumber. 
The traces of emotion were yet on the features of 
the strong-hearted girl but she was now quite 
calm. She knelt in prayer, and the names of her 


‘ beloved Grace and of him she had resigned were 
: united in the petitions she offered to Heaven ; she 


then laid herself beside that sister for whom she 


. was willing to sacrifice her young affections, but it 


was many, many hours before her wearied eyelids 
closed in slumber. Her regular respiration at 
length assured Grace that she slept, and she softly 


) arose and glided into the adjoining apartment. 


With nervous haste the agitated girl ignited a 
match, lit a reading-lamp which stood ona writ- 
ing-table in the centre of the floor, and employed 
herself in writing rapidly for more than an hour ; 
she then attired herself, as if for a journey—a 
small bundle was folded together, in which she 
placed a purse containing a tew dollars in silver 
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wt then ae ate sniemahed the bed on which 
Ellen reclined and imprinted a light kigs upon her 
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’ never read in your changing cheek the secret of 


' your heart. 


forehead ; she stirred slightly, and with fleet steps | 


the unhappy girl fled from the room and closed the 
door behind her. 

Eilen was usually a very early riser, but the late 
hour at which she had retired on the previous night 


. that he was attached to you? 


and the length of time that elapsed before rest | 
came to her overtasked spirit, caused her to sleep | 


until the servant came to inform her that the 
morning meal! was ready to serve. 

She was surprised to find that Grace had already 
descended, as it was an unusual occurrence for her 
to be visible before her more iudustrious sister: 
Ellen hurried her toilette, and soon entered the 
breakfast-room in a neat chintz morning-wrapper, 
with her long hair folded in smooth bands around 
her brow. 

She endeavored to look cheerful, but one glance 
at Atherton destroyed all her labored calmness. He 
had evidently passed a wretched night, for he 


seemed pale and irresolute, and every time the 


doorway was darkened by a figure, he raised his 
eyes evidently expecting to see Grace enter—but 
she came not. 


giveness. 


**Where is Grace?’ asked Dr. Gifford, as they | 
, —I could not again look upon you or Gerald, until 


seated themselves around the table. 
“She has probably taken a walk,’’ replied El- 
len. ‘She was not in our room whenI awoke, 


_and as she is not here, I fancy she must have gone | 
| he claims you as his bride I shall begin to think of 


“put before 1 came down.”’ 


**Ah, very likely ;she has no system in any- | 
thing. Once ina year, perhaps, the whim seizes | 


her to rise early. We shall not wait for her.’’ 


before the singular absence of Grace awakened 
any uneasiness. The servant was despatched in 
search of her but soon returned unsuccessful. 

‘*Perhaps she may be in the study, adjoining 
our room,”’ said Ellen, and she sprang up stairs, 
On the table in conspicuous position Jay a letter 
addressed to her self. In breathless anxiety Ellen 
sank into a Jarge chair and tore open the onvelope. ' 
She hurriedly read the following words : 


{ will again embrace you or my father. 


No more was said, and breakfast was half over , beloved and revered, excuse my waywardness, and 


Can you velieve that I have been so 
blind, so besotted, that until last night I scarcely 
harbored the thought that you loved Gerald, or 
If a suspicion of the 
truth flashed for an instant across my mind it was 
instantly dissipated by the recollection of your words 
of hope to me during that tedious illness. Last 
night a voice from heaven seemed to whisper to me : 

‘¢ ¢ Follow them—learn the truth and bow before 
your destiny.’ I obeyed it; I listened to a portion of 
your conversation, and learned that you were ready 
to sacrifice yourself for the happiness of that sister 
who has so ruthlessly, so cruelly indulged her mor- 
bid sensibility, until life and reason were nearly de- 
stroyed. Yes, I beheld in all its beauty the lofty 
spirit of self-sacrifice which impelled you to yield the 
affections of the mar who loves you to that hard-hear- 
ted one who cared so little for you as never to look 
beyond the circle of her own emotions—never to 
ask herself : 

‘«¢ Ts not Gerald exact!y suited to render Ellen the 
happiest of wives?’ Forgive me, dear sister. I 
have much to suffer before Ican gain my own for- 
Make my peace with my beloved father 
for this undutiful desertion—no—I coulé not remain 


my penance for my involuntary sin is completed. We 
shall once more be re-united in peace and happiness, 
but not before you are the wife of Atherton. When 


my return to the parental roof, but not before. I 
make your marriage the only condition on which I 
To him, the 


‘ gain for me his forgiveness for my present desertion. 


I go to my aunt Godfrey, who has so long desired to 
have one of us to reside with her, and thither my 
trunks may be sent by the next mail coach. 

**Do not seek me, I entreat ; leave me to the 
healing balm of time and reflection. I will prove 
myself worthy to be your sister, and when I again 
| gaze upon yourself and Gerald it will be with calm 
; joy in your wedded happiness. Fear not for my 


‘‘When this reaches you, my darling sister, your , health—powers have been aroused within my soul 


Grace will be far away, to return no more, until ' 


she has learned to endure that heavenly patience | overcome evil by endurance. 


which is your distinguishing trait the ills of life ! Ellen ; 
I, who love ; must be at the road nearest the cottage before it 


and its everlasting disappointments. 


you with truth and sincerity, have been a clog | arrives. 


‘ that I knew not were in existence, and I, too, can 
Adieu, dearest 


; the coach passes within an hour, and I 


I repeat, fear not for me—the blessings 


on your destiny—a drawback to your happiness, | , of Heaven ever follow those who conscientiously 
and all for want of observation and self-knowledge. endeavor to do that which they feel to be right.— 
*‘During those long and weary, days in which : ; May all good angels guard and guide you, dear 


I made no struggle against the grief that con- ; ’ household of my tenderest affections, is the prayer 
sumed me, I was inflicting on you an eternity of of your resolute, though affectionate Grace 


torture ; and I, self-oceupied, reckles of others, 


x” 


Ellen was deeply touched, and tears were on 














her face when she again appeared before her father 
In silence she placed the letter in the | 
hands of the former, who read it carefully, and at . 


and lover. 


intervals muttered : 

** Good girl—noble girl ! 
understand her true nature? Poor Grace! My 
sister has suffered herself, and she will know how 


to minister to a mind diseased, Read this, Ather- ; 
ton, and see that my ‘dreamer’ will at last be- ; 
come as sensible and useful a woman as my ‘ busy | 


bee x99 


Atherton read it with deep emotion, and press- 
ing Ellen’s hand to his lips, said : 

‘* She is worthy to be your sister, my beloved » 
Ellen.”’ 

As no obstacle now intervened, Dr. Gifford gladly | 
gave his consent to the union of Atherton and his 
daughter; but from scruples of delicacy toward , 
Grace, the lovers decided to postpone their marriage | 
a few months, that she might not have cause to think 
them selfishly eager to secure their own happiness 
while she was yet in the bitterness of her first strug- 
gles to achieve self-conquest. 





Three years have passed since that night of suf- 
fering on which Grace Gifford fled from the paternal | 
roof. On the marriage and departure of Ellen she | 
again returned to assume her place as mistress of the 
cottage—and her father was delighted with the ° 
change which had passed over her in that short time. | 
His busy bee no longer flitted about his daily paths, 
shedding a cheerfulness over them which is the true > 
sunshine of domestic life, but his dreamer did not : 
permit him to miss the graceful cares of Ellen, and 
he admitted that Heaven had not made the difference } 
between the sisters. Self-discipline {and suffering 
had taught grace all she needed to learn, and nobly 
had she profited by the lesson. ; 

It wasa bright evening in June—the ‘birds carol- 
led their sweetest songs—the flowers made the air 
fragrant with their delicate perfume, and the sun » 
shone as brightly as in its primeval days when the | 
bowers of Eden drank life and loveliness from his | 
joyous beams. Grace and her father were on the 
portico watching for the expected arrival of Ather- ' 
ton, Ellen, and also a third person. 3 

A carriage at length stopped at the gate, and 
Ellen sprang lightly from it and rushed into her 

3 


ae 


aw a 


father’s arms, Athertom more soberly approached, 
accompanied by a tall, fair man, apparently about 
thirty-five, His features were too strongly marked } 
to be considered handsome, but his face pleased } 
by its animated expression and bright good humor. 
Grace blushed as the new comer pressed her hand | 
to his lips in a very love-like manser, and murmur. | 


ed something in a tow tone. 


2 
5 
4 
: 
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the two years of wooing, the morrow 


How could we mis- ° 


in a school each year. 
>a newspaper istaken, and into those who ‘‘ can— 


15 


would make 
her his bride. 

Yes—the romantic Grace Gifford became the 
wife of a man who was neither handsome nor ele- 
gant in person, but to compensate for these de- 


‘fects a thousand fold, he was highly endowed by 


nature, and truly excellent in every relation of life. 


————— 


—__-» 


MY BOYHOOD. 


BY THOMAS OMICRON. 








I would rejoice to see my boyhood’s days 
Return with all their freshness once again ; 
To listen to the voices whose sweet lays 
Did make my youthful days so joyous then. 


For e’en the birds sang sweeter then than now, 
And cooler seemed the breezes ’mid the bowers, 
The rivers were more sparkling in their flow, 
More beautiful and brighter grew the flowers. 


For Fancy then was my fair guardian ever, 
And held me gently in her silken bands 

A wiiling captive, and sure was [ that never 
Could evil be experienced at her hands. 


Undoubtingly I trusted in my Guardian’s power, 
And led a life so free from every sorrow, 

The present was to me a joyous hour, 
And care and pain were banished till the morrow. 


And that did never come, but still as swiftly 
The Present glided by without a care ; 

The Past [ never thought upon, but wistfuly 
Looked forward to the future as most fair. 


For that my Fancy splendidly had painted 
In colors most attractive to my eye; 

And foolishly | thought when I attained it, 
I willingly would lay me down and die. 


But then I did not know ’twas Fancy’s province 
To slight the Present, and the Future praise, 

Nor that the hope of better things tomorrow 
Makes half the joy that glads our present days. 


But with a lightsome step I leved to roam 
O’er all the hills, and by the roaring river, 

Whose rushing waves, high-crested with white foam, 
O’er the rough rocks did rol! and moan, as ever. 


I loved to wander in the shady woods, 
To sit in quiet ’neath the leavy trees, 
To be alone amid the solitudes 
And feel upon my brows the cooling breeze. 


But now all things are changed, and since | know, 
Those hours are past which were so joyous then, 
It is not strange that I should sometimes wish 
To be a gladsome, carless boy, again. 


Bradford, Vt. 





A newspaper in a family is equal to three months 
Go into the family where 


} not afford it,’’ and mark the difference in the in- 
His words were a playful reminder that, after | telligence of the children, and be convinced. 
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A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 

Ho! Winter has come. and o’er mountain and plain 
HHe stalks with the pride of a monarch again ; 
He lifteth his icicle sceptre on hizh, 
And tries to look fierce with his jolly red eve ; 
But he cannot, he cannot—’tis notin his heart— 

He loves the sly joke and the langh and the song— 
He loves to heap higher the bright biazing fire, 

And his blessing to cast as he passes along! 


His beard is all frozen, and look at his brow— 

©, when was it ever so dazzling as now! 

He has circled it round with a thousand bright gems, 

That he plucked as he passed from the ice-berg stems ; 

And he chuckles. he chuckles, the merry old fellow , 
To think of the balmy and warm Summer day 

How when from the far distant North he was coming, 
The birds and the flowers were frightened away. 


The streams that late danced by the margins of roses, 
Behold! in a prison of frost he incloses, 

And over the valleys, that late were so green, 

He casteth his mantle of silvery sheen ; 

But though Spring has departed, and Summer too gone, 
And the green leaves lie faded and withered below, 
Still the merry bells sounding. and happy hearts bound- 

Declare there’s a joy in the feathery snow! {ing, 


Hail! Patron of gladness hail ! Master of mirth, 

Hail! Father that gives to the New Year his birth, 

With the school-boy all mischief, the damsel ail glee, 

We tender, old Winter.our welcome to thee! _ 

Thy breath may be chilly, thy touch may be freezing, 
But we welcome thee still as a friend of the past, 

And we hope that the fond recollections thoa bringest 
May not be too bright and too happy to last. 


The sleigh-ride that made our young spirits rebound— 
The slide on the ice, and the fall to the ground— 
The flashing of skates, and the shout on the wind 
Of the victor fast leaving his comrads behind— 
The sled upward drawn to the sleet-covered hill-top, 
Its arrow-like speed to the valley below— 
The challenge to combat, the miniature battle, 
And fast-flying bullets of innocent snow : 


And ateve the warm fireside the hall decked with green 
Of many a game, rout and frolic, the scene— 
The stocking up-hung—and the happy “ Good night!” 
And the sleep full of dreams till the first dawn of light— 
Then the clapping of hands, and the heart-felt rejoicing, 
As the stories of Kriss Kringle were opened to vi-w, 
O, these are the scenes that again thou revivest; 
And these are the pictures thou paintest anew ! 


And New Year! descendant of centuries old, 
Thy coming shal! not be unwelcome, untold ; 
With right gleeful hallo thy steps we assail, ; 
And with hearts leaping upward. we bid thee all hail! 
A happy New Year! A happy New Year! 
A harbinger may’st thou of sunny days be, 
For the wisdom of past time, the hope of the present, 
Are both of them centred, young stranger, in thee ! 


But Winter and New Year! not all shall rejoice 

Who gaze on thy footsteps and list to thy voice ; 

To the heart of the homeless, the stricken and lone. 

Whose complaints are unheeded, whose tears fall un- 

Thy summons shall be as a knell to the dying, [known, 
Thy smiles shall be cheerless, thy promises vain, 

For the life-blood that pulsed in glad currents so lately ; 
May pulse not in Spring-time or Summer again. 


PPP 


Then, ye proud and ye giddy, whom fortune has blessed ! 
Ye flattered,ye followed, ye soothed, and caressed ! 
O, steel not your breasts to the tale often told 
By the wayfarer weary, dejected and old ; 
But light up the fires of rejoicing around you, 

Bid Poverty smile through the tears of her sorrow, | 
Bid Childhood and Age, which to-day were despondent, ’ 
To hope not in vain for a brigter to-morrow! 


; they have them for nothing ! 
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, So blessings shall garland the simmering bowl. 
; As we fill tothe King and the Prince of the Pole, 
’ For we know it is true, as it often is told, 
’ ‘That their hearts are as warm as their fingers are cold ; 
All hail, then, to Winter!—all hail to the New Year! 
All hail to the blasts and the storms that they bring! 
If the skies never frowned, but were smiling on ever, 
O, what should we care for the roses of Spring ? 
ha 
Montpelier, Vt. 


FATE OF GENIUS. 


‘Long shall we ask his likeness—longe in vain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain, 

Sighing that nature never formed but one such man 

And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan.”’ 

Byron. 

The life of Sheridan is perhaps the most striking 
evidence in history of the dreadful evils of intemper- 
ance. Here was indeed a noble mind overthrown 
by alcohol ! Nor was it all effected at once. Sheri- 
dan was at first a moderate drinker, by turns the 
hospitable host, or welcomed guest. Te drank to 
make others happy around him, to increase a mutual 
pleasure. Fatal disposition ! 

At thirty years of age, he was, as he was seen, 
the first literary man in England, ** Orator, Dra- 


, matist, Minstrel, and all,’’—blessed witha wife, 


the paragon of conjagal love, one who was gifted 
with the highest musical talents, and other kindred 
attachments, calculated to heighten the happiness 
of him she loved so well. At forty, he was a con- 
firmed drunkard, and a ruined man—his brain suf- 
focated or diseased, incapable of conceiving, and 
his body ‘enfeebled, incapable of exerting; his 
wealth spent, his character lost, his friends avoid- 
ing him, and he tottered down the steps of taverns 
inte the deepest slough of poverty and debase- 
ment ; that tongue, under the spell of whose ac- 


-cents Senates sat entranced, now incoherent and 
‘ inarticulate ; that eye, once beaming with the fire 
: of genius, whose recognitions, in the street or pal- 
, ace, was once sought for by Peers. 





We give money, and time, and labor, for many 
things of little value, but we never give either 
the one or other for the cheerful sunbeam and the 
grateful shower; the grey of the morning, the 
twilight of evening, the broad blaze of noonday ; 
and the deep silence and darkness of the midnight 
hour! The poorest of the poor have these, and 


In making some people, nature appéars to have 
made amistake. Instead of the heart being soft 
and the head hard, it is vise versa. 





Life, tothe young, isa fairy tale just opened 


—to the old, it is a tale read through, ending with 
death. 
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A SONG TO THE YEAR. 


A song to the year, the bleak old year, 
Who has carried us so steadily on; 

Thro’ sorrow and care, love, joy and fear, 
Has wafted us so gently along. 


Tho’ fortune may frown on ali that’s dear. 
And brightest sunshine be turn’d to night, 
And our path o’ercast with storms most drear; 

Still onward he bears us in his flight. 


The rich and the poor, the great and small, 
The pure and the vile, the bond and free, 

The haughty, the meek, and lowly, all, 
Are, impartial year, borne on by thee. 


Tho’ wealth before adversity flee, 
And leave us to pine in sad distress ; 
Tho’ famine and war by land and sea, 
Take the place of peace and happiness ; 


Tho’ tyrants trample on virtue’s laws, 
And error rule with despotic sway, 
Dishonors God, nor regards his cause, 
But crushes the poor, as oft it may; 


Tho’ o’er the future a veil be drawn, 
And certainties uncertain appear ; 
We all are surely carried along 
By thee, old, unerring, rolling year. 


There’s a magic spell in the parting year, 
That has played so many noble parts. 

And has crowned our toi! with plenty here ; 
His name is graven on our hearts. 


Oh ! soon must we part with this old friend, 
To meet again “‘ never no never; ”’ 
Another vear old time may not lend, 
Ere our dear souls and bodies sever. 


Then sing to the year, who in his flight, 
Has carried us so steadily on: r 
"Phro’ sickness and health, thro’ “ storm and night,” 
Has wafted us so gently along. 
CHARLES. 
St. Albans, Vt., Dec. 11, 1846. 


CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


BY MISS HARRIET 0. NELSON. 











In reading the history of the conquest of Mexico, 
how forcibly are we struck with that spirit of daring 
enterprise which Cortes and his soldiers manifested! 


~~ 


those of the Israelites. Is it strange, therefore, that, 


deeply imbued as they were with the superstition of 
| the age, they should see, or rather imagine that they 
. saw, theit patron saint on his mijk-white charger 


leading them on to battle ? 


How wonderful it is that Cortes, with but a hand- 


: ful of men, should have subdued the whole Mexican 


empire! At first, by destroying his ships, he shut 


-himself up in a hostile country, so that if he were 


defeated he would have no means of escape. But 
accustomed as these men [the Spaniards] were to 


' look upon the bright side of things, they thought not 


‘of defeat. 
' ed to conquer or die ! 


Like the Spartans of old, they determin- 
Thus they firmly resolved as 


’ they set foot for the first time on the little republic of 


Ilasenle, and though it was obtained with many a 
hard-fought and bloody battle, the Ilascalans ere long 


‘ became the firm friends of the Spaniards and proved 


useful allies, for to them the prospect of revenge was 


_ sweet, being bitter enemies to their more powerful 


‘ Aztee neighbors. 


Cortes now saw nothing to inter- 
rupt the course of his march to the far-famed and 


‘ beautiful city, Mexico. 


The beauties of the country first burst npon tha 


' Spaniards as they crossed the ‘tiara caliente,’’ rich 
‘ in vegetation, and abounding in plants and flowers, 


i which they had never before seen. 


They were fre- 
quently met in their march by messengers from 


‘ Montezuma, bearing rich presents, and, at one time, 


: welcoming them to the 


others 
requesting them Soon the 
Spaniards came in sight of the lovely city, envivoned 


capital, and at 


to defer their visit. 


| with mauntains—and as it lay bathing in the bright 
, sunlight, it seemed like some fairy vision to the eyes 
of the astonished Spaniards. 


The whole of this history from the time Cortes le ft | 


Cuba to when the royal standard of Spain waved tri- 
umnphant over Mexico, the beautiful capital of the 


¢ 


Ere long they were met by Montezuma, who came 
to welcome those for whom he had a superstitions 
dread as those who were destined to overthrow his 
empire. The Spaniards entered the city, though their 
progress was impeded by the crowds of natives, each 
anxious to obtain a sight of the mysterious strangers. 
They were conducted in great state to the quarters 
assigned them by the generous king. Cortes with 


, his soldiers frequently visited Montezuma in his pal- 


> ace, and he resolved to take him prisoner and in his 


Aztecs ,—all seems like a strange tale of fiction rather 


No commander could ever have been 
chosén in whom there were so well combined all the 
qualities requisite for a good and skilful general, as 
Cortes. His character united cautiousness with 
bravery ; and, while he had enemies on every hand, 
and not unfrequently in his own camp, he subdued 
all. His anxiety to establish his religion frequently 
nearly led him into difficulties, and he cheered his 


than truth. 


§ 
2 
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§ 
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: 
' 
‘ 


own name govern the empire. This resolution was 
as daring as it was extraordinary, and there could 
have been but few men who would have accom- 
plished it as Cortes did. 

The civilization and refinement of the Mexican in- 
habitants constantly enhanced surprise and admira- 
tion among the Spaniards, while visiting their mar- 
kets, and viewing ther beautiful gardens or canals, 
and their numerous works of art and magnificence. 


followers with the belief that they were soldiers of } Here Cortes attempted to establish the Cross, but 
‘he cross, and that God fought their battles, as he did : through the influence of the priests it proved unavail- 
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Owing to some disturbance near the coast, cau 
sed by the arrival of some of his countrymen, sen 
to supplant his authority , Cortes was obliged to leave 


ing. 


Mexico and hasten thither. He quickly subdued 
his jealous rivals, but was speedily alarmed hy a 
message from Mexico. He had left part of his army 
there, and he was informed that the inhabitants had 
arisen against them and they were in the greatest 
danger. Hastily crossing mountains and fording riv- 
ers, allowing himself and his soldiers no rest, he was 
soon again at Mexico. Lfere he Jearned that the na- 
tives had determined to expel them from the city, or 
entirely destroy thom. After many desperate strug- 
gies they resolved to leave the city by night, and 
made preparations for an instant departure. 


When all was quiet and the Indian warfare had 
ceased, Cortes and his little band of troops set out 
to leave the city. A silence deep as death reigned 
around, save when the hour of night was proclaimed 
by the priests. Slowly and cautiously they crept 
along, each imagining that he saw a foe ready to 
spring upon him. 


sounded only on trying occasions, beat, and in an in- | 


stant afterwards the Spaniards were surrounded 


by thousands of Indians. A deadly conflict ensued 


in which many soldiers were slain and others drown- 


ed in passing the canals. The next morning's sun as 
it rose disclosed a body of exhausted and dispirited 
soldiers, toiling on over a rugged road, while here 
and there, upon tho precipices above, might be seen 
a party of warriors pouring down a shower of arrows, 
producing however but little effect. Cortes had lost 


some of his best soldiers and truest friends. 


Ere Jong the Spaniards found themselves among , 
Any one would suppose . 


the friendly Ilasecalans. 
that, after so great a disappointment, Cortes would 
have given up the conquest of the country in despair. 
But not so. Disappointment could not subdue his 
spirit, and he resolved to retrace his steps. 
this intent he made expediiivns against several of the 
cities near Mexico, all of which he rapidly subdued, 


and in the short space of three months he was again . 


on his march to Mexico. He was soon before the 


walls of the city, where, through his faithfal interpre- | 
ter, Marina, an Indian warrior, he offered the inhabi- | 


tants life and pardon, if they would acknowledge 
their allegiance to the Spanish sovereign. 


would not tamely submit to those whom he consider- 
ed the invaders of his country and his country’s 
rights. 


Cortes now made preparations for taking the city, 
which‘he accomplished after a long and hard siege. , 
He soon planted the cross and introduced the Chris- 
In the reduction of the city Cortes 


tian religion. 
was obliged to destroy many of the principal build- 


Suddenly the great drum, which 


‘read by the clerk. 


‘With , 


But the | 
new king, Guatemozin, was not a Montezuma, and | of arraigning and punishing by imprisonment, three 
: inofiensive persons before the bar of this court for 


_ of the peace. 
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ings to fill up the canals. This lie exceedingly re- 
gretted. ‘The faculty with which 
himself with every thing necessary to carry on the 
war, was surprising. A party of his soldiers at one 
time descended the crater of a great volcano to ob- 
Bridges and 


he supplied 


tain materials to make gun-powder. 
ships wete built by them, and every thing which was 
wan'ed, seemed to spring up as if by magic. 

The rapidity with which this conquest was made 
is trnly wonderful; though the Spaniards were aided 
much by the superstition of the natives, who thonght 
they were children of the sun, and that the reports of 
their cannons were thunder and lightning. The na- 
tives had never seen horses before, and they ima- 
gined that the horse was a part of the rider. ‘Thus 
have we reviewed the ,all of this great empire, which 
had so long held in subjection nearly all the nations 


that inhabited the vast territory of Mexico, and 


through the energy of one man was added to Spain— 
a country teeming with riches, both vegetable and 


' mineral, and larger than Spain itself. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


PATRICK HENRY. 

The English church having been established by 
law in Virginia, became, as all establishments are 
wont, exceedingly intolerant towards other sects. 
In prosecution of this system of conversion, three 
Baptist clergymen had been indieted at I'rede- 
ricksburg, for preaching the gospel of the Son 
of God, contrary to the statute. Henry, hea- 





‘ring of this, rode some fifty miles to volunteer 


his services in defence of the oppressed. He en- 
tered the court, being unknown to all save the 
bench and bar, while the indictment was being 
He sat within the bar until the 
reading was finished, and the king’s attorney had 
concluded some remarks in defence of the prose- 
cution, when he arose, reached out his hand for 
the paper, and without more ceremony, proceeded 
as follows : 

‘¢ May it please your worships, I think I heard 
read by the prosecutor, as I entered this house, 
the paper that I now hold in this hand. If I have 
rightly understood the king’s attorney of the coi- 
ony, he has framed an indictment for the purpose 


acrime of the greatest magnitude—as disturbers 
May it please the Court, what did 
{hear read ? Did I hear it distinetly, or was ita 
mistake of my own? Did I hear an expression, 
as if a crime, that these men, whom your worships 
are about to try for misdemeanor, are charged 


’ with—what?’’ and continuing in a low solemn 
t 





—- wa © 


— 





tone, ** preaching the gospel of the Son of God.’’ } the Savior to Adam’s fullen race !°’ 


Pausing, amidst the most profound silence, he 


) 
slowly waved the paper three times around his | 


head, when Iifting his hands and eyes to heaven, 


he with peculiar and expressive energy exclaimed ' 
ment around his head. 


—‘* great God!’? The exclamation—the burst 


of feeling from the audience were overpowering. » 


Mr. Henry resumed : 
‘* May it please your worships, in a day like 


this, when truth is about to burst her fetters, when 
agitated with alarm, while the judge in a tremulous 


mankind are about to be aroused to claim natural 


and inalienable rights, when the yoke of oppres- 
sion, that has reached the wilderness of America, | 


and the unnatutal union of ecclesiastical and civil 
power is about to be dissevered,—at such a peri- 


od, when liberty, liberty of conscience, is about to | 


awake from her slumbers, and inquire into the 
reason of such charges as I find exhibited here to- 
day, inthisindictment!’’ Another fearful pause, 
when the speaker alternately cast his sharp pier- 
cing eyes on the Court and prisoners, and then re- 
sumed, ‘If fam not mistaken, according to the 


contents of this paperI now hold in my hand, . 


these men are accused of preaching the gospel of 
the Son of God! Great God!’ Another long 
pause, while he again waved the indictment round 
his head—while a deeper impression was made on 
the auditory. Resuming his speech, ** May it 
please your worships, there are periods in the 
history of man, when corruption and depravity 
have so long debased the human character, that 
man sinks under the weight of the oppressor’s 
hand—becomes his servile, his abject slave ; he 
licks the hand that smites him; he bows in passive 


obedience to the mandates of the despot; and for | 


this state of servility, he receives his fetters in 
perpetual bondage. But, may it please your wor- 
ships, such a day has passed away! From that 
period when our fathers left the land of their na- 
tivity for the settlement in these American wilds— 


ding to their own conceptions of Heaven’s reveal- 
ed will—from the moment they placed their feet 
upon the American continent, and inthe deeply 


imbedded forest sought an asylum from persecu- | 


tion and tyranny, from that moment despotism 
was crusked, the fetters of darkness were broken, 
and Heaven decreed that men should be free— 


their own consciences, 

‘Were it not for this, in vain were a'l their suf- 
ferings and bloodshed to subjugate this new world, 
if we, their offspring must all be oppressed and per- 
secuted. 
to inquire once more, for what are these men to be 


tried? This paper says, for preaching the gospel of | 
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} rich lace. 


’ same color as the 


generally accompanies this costume. 


But, please your worships, permit me } 
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And in tones 
of thunder, he exclaimed: ‘* What laws have they 
violated?’ While the third time, in a low, digni- 
fied manner, he lifted his eyes to Heaven, exclaim- 
ing—‘** Great God !’’ and again he waved the indic- 


The court and audience were now wrought up to 
the most intense pitch of excitement, ‘I'he fuce of 
the prosecuting attorney was pallid and ghastly, and 
he appeared unconscious that his whole frame was 


voice, put an end te the scene, now becoming exces- 
sively painful, by the declaration, ‘* Sheriff, dis- 
cherge those men.’’ 





LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


Hats.—We may cite as those most worthy at- 
tention, a hat of pick crepe, the form round and 
recouvert, with a violette or demi-veil of pink tulle, 
attached upon each side with two white roses, and 
carelessly tied underthe chin. What renders it 
still more charming is, that the veil is edged with 
a very narrow white blonde terminating, at the 
ends, and gives it the appearance of two lappets 
tied under the chin. Then, again, we see them 
composed of white gros de Nuples, having light 
ornaments en paille, and decorated with a long 
white feather which serves to attach the veil of 
Others are made of white poult de sote, 
with trimmings of tulle and satin, or a fancy feath- 
er. In general, we may still remark, that the 
greater number have stilla very light diaphanes 
and what has particularly struck us, upon looking 
round the salons of our grandes modistes is, that 
they are gradually becoming of a closer and more 
compact form, the Pamela shape being now quite 
extinct. We may cite as a very elegant hat, one 
made of citron colored erepe, ornamented with 
marabouts, and trimmed under the front with tille, 
and very smal! tipps of marabouts, which are inter- 
mixed with the curls, having a very: light and 
pretty effect. 

Dresses.—Ladies who do not like wearing 
flounces, or who wish for a variety, have their 


‘dl ; - (light simple dresses made with tucks, to the num- 
for liberty, for civil and religious liberty—for lib- ; pe 


erty of conscience to worship their Creator accor- > ¢ 
; others diminishing progressively. 


ber of five or seven, according to the height of the 
skirt, the lower one being rather wide, and the 
Those dresses 
trimmed with flounces are, however, most in favor, 
as they can be adapted for either slender or stout 
ladies ; these flounces being only slightly fulled, 
has often the eflect of simple upper skirts. Short 
sleeves are also very much worn, particularly with 
dresses of tho pelisse form, under which is worn 


> tight sleeves fastened round the wrists, instead of 
/ those made demi-larges and open. 
> these dresses are made of p 


free to worship God according to the dictates of ° : ‘ 
“ ’ persanne, and in bastiste de Canton, braided in the 


For traveling, 
oil de chevre, en toil 


dress. We may also observe, 
that the pelerines visiles,in the same material, 

We must 
not omit- mentioning, that whenever low dresses 
are worn, they are mostly covered with a cannezout 
pelerine, of a very becoming shape. Black lace is 
the most favorite texture for this style of cape, 
being considered more dressy. 
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THE BURIAL. 


It was summer. 


woodlands were gay and beautiful—for nature had 
clothed them in all her surpassing splendors. The 


mountain stream now ran, now rippled, now curl]- 


ed with its silver eddies, glad sparkling in the 


sun-beam—now smoothly flowed along its ever- . 
varying bed, toward its quiet home ‘in the world 


of waters.”’ The birds warbled as sweetly in 
their green bowers of bliss, as if sighs and tears 
were a thing unknown. 

There was joy on carth—the twittering swallow, 
as it darted along in sunshine and shade, heeded 
not the bitter wailing of affliction and distress—the 
wild bird in its noiseless flight, softly as falls the 
snow-flake, seemed unmindful of wo, as it flashed 
its wing across the vision, like a thought of a 
dream during the hushed hours of midnight, and 
vanished as suddenly. 


their mirth fell cold upon the heart—it seemed but 
bitter mockery ; and spake of days departed. The 
bright and laughing skies seemed insensible that 
they were smiling over ruin and decay; that one 


of hope’s fairest, sweetest flowers, had drooped | 
and died ; and that now—even now-—it was tobe. 


Jaid in the earth’s cold bosom. 
I had seen the child in its guileless beauty, when 
it was a thing all glowing with hea!th, innocence, 
and joy—I had seen it folded in the arms of her | 
that bore it, in all the overwhelming fondness of 
a mother’s love. But now her first-born blessing 
—her first, last, and only one, slept—not on the | 
soft bosom of a mother’s tenderness—bnt with the 
quiet dead ! Death, death! how lovely canst thou 
be! Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile pas- 
sionless and pure, as the cherub of immortality— 
it had nothing of the corpse about it, but its white- 
ness—nothing of the grave, but its silence. So 
beautiful it seemed—like the sportive lamb, decked | 
with a flowery garland for the sacrifice—I could 
fain have lain down by its side in the cold bosom 
of our common mother, in the dark and silent val- ; 
ley. t 
Thou weepest, childless mother. Ah, well thon | 
mayest: the son of God! wept at the tomb of his | 
friend—and thou mournest thy first-born. Hard 
is it for thee to lay thy loved one in the damp earth: ° 
beneath the cold clods of the valley—hard it is to | 
reflect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, will 
never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the 
fondness of childhood’s warm affection. Ah!) 
these are récollections that weigh upon the soul, ' 





The sun shone proudly down 
upon the gay mist that rose above the billows—the 
blushing charms of spring were passed, and the ? 
summer glow of loveliness had succeeded. The » 


To me the sight of their } 
joyous felicity bronght no gladness—the sounds of | 


, thy child an angel inthe regions of bliss. 


, spikenard roots when the head dies. 


even to overpowering. Memory tells thee thou 
‘art desolate—it tells too of playful smiles—of a 
, thousand soft and winning ways that twine around 
the mother’s heart—it tells of the sweetest wild 
threbbings of unspeakable bliss, that were thine 
> which softly soothed it to slumber and repose. 
Now the foliage of the cypress will be its shelter, 
and the narrow house its abiding place—the nurse- 
ry will no more resound with its gladsome mirth— 
the cradle in which it had so often reposed in qui- 
et, is now desolate. Thou weepest, childless moth- 
er. : 

The last look. The time 
may gaze once more upon her sleeping boy, ere 
the pall is settled upon his lifeless brow. Oh ! the 
bitter agony of that moment—-one long agonizing 
kiss upon his marble forehead, and he is shut from 
her view. In the fulness of her grief she says— 


is come when she 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie, 

With drowsy smile, and half shut eye— 
Piilowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serencly sinking into rest. 


Thou wert lovelierthan the morn of May 

Possessed the brightest charms that youth adorn ; 
But all those beauties now have passed away, 

And ail who knew them once are left to mourn, 


The opening rose bloomed here a little while— 
Smiling sergne beneath a summer’s sky— 

But can no mére a mother’s sich becuile, 

Or wipe the tear from pale afiliction’s eye. 
For God hath laid thee down tosleep, 
Like a pure pearl beneath thedeep! 

Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways of 
sinful men, and repine no more that God hath made 
Now his 
song mingles with the thanksgiving of the blest !— 
senctified, safe and secure from the stormy blasts 
of iniquity, with Him who is from everlasting ! 

The long train of weeping friends gathered 
areund afresh dug grave. The coffin was lowered 
into its final resting-place, in the vale of solitude 


, and silence-- the spirit of him who was so lovely 


here, had, long ere this, crossed the dark waters— 
and is safely landed upon the flowery coast ofa 
world of fadeless bloom ! 


The famous Ben Johnson worked for some time 
as a brick-layer or mason, ‘‘and let them not 


, blush,’’ says the historian Fuller, ‘‘ that have, but 


those that have not a lawful calling. He helped 
in the building of the new structure of Lincoln’s 
Inn. When having a trowel in his hand, he hada 
book in his pocket.’’ 





The rose is sweetest when it first opens and the 
Beauty be- 
longs to youth and dies with it; but the order of 
piety survives death, and perfumes the tomb. 
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INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 

What is it that man seeks in the companionship 
of a woman? An influence like the gentle dew, and 
the cheering light, more felt throughout the whole of 
his existence in its softening, healing, harmonizing 
power, than acknowledged by any single act, or re- 
cognized by any certain rule. It is in fact a being 
to come home to, in the happiest sense of the ex- 
pression. 

Poetic lays of ancient times were wont to tell how 
the bold warrior, returning from his bold fight, would 
doff his plumed helmet, and reposing from his toils, 
lay bare his weary limbs, that woman’s hand might 
pour into thetr wounds the healing balm. But never 
wearied knight, nor warrior covered with the dust of 
battle field, was more in need of woman's soothing 
power than are those care-worn sons of teil, who 
struggle for the bread of life, in our most peaceful 
and delightful days. And stil though the romance 
of the castle, the helmet, the waving plume, and the 

** Clarion wild aud high,’ 

may all have vanished from the scene, the charms 
of woman's influence lives as brightly in the picture 
of domestic joy, as when she placed the wreath of 
victory on the hero’s brow. Nay, more so ; for 
there are deeper sensibilities at work, thoughts more 
profound, in our great theatre of intellectual and mor- 
al strife, than where the contest was for heroic fame, 
and force of arms procured for each competitor his 
share of glory or of wealth. 

Among all the changes which have taken place in 
the condition of mankind, it is then not the least of 
woman’s privileges, that her influence remains the 
same, except only as it is deepened and perfected as 
her own character approaches towards perfection. 
It is not the least of her privileges, that she can still 
be all to man which his necessities require ; that he 
can retire from the tumult of the world and seek her 
society with a zest which nothing can impair, so Jong 
as she receives him with a true and faithful heart— 
true to the best and kindest impulse of which her na- 
ture is capable ; and sacred to the faithful trust com- 
miited to her care. 


And that it is so, how many a home can witness— 


21 
HUMAN NATURE. 

Oh, moralists, who treat of happiness and self- 
respect in every sphere of life, go into the equalid 
depths of deepest ignorance, the uttermost abyss of 
man’s neglect, and say, can any hopeful plant 
spring upin air so foul that it extinguishes the 
soul’s bright torch as soon as it is kindled? Oh, ye 
Pharisees of the nineteenth hundredth year of 
Christian knowledge, who soundingly appeal to 
human mature, see that it Be human first. Take 
heed that during your slumber, and the sleep of 
generations, it has not heen transformed into the 
nature of the beasts.— Dickens. 





THE FEMALE HEART. 


Some writer has very eloquently said that there 
is nothing under heaven so delicious as the pose 
session of pure, fresh, immutable affection. The 


most felicitous moment of man’s life, the most 


how many a fireside welcome—how many a_ happy } 
meeting after painful absence prolonged! Yes, there } 
are scenes within the sacred precincts of the house- | 


hold hearth, which not the Jess, because no stranger’s aor highscotdel and énthialeetie Houde; that 


eye beholds them, repay, and richly too, dark days , 


of weary conflict and long nights of anxious care. 
But who shall paint them? Are they not graven on 
the hearts of wives? and those who hold the picture 
there, in all its beauty, vividness and truth, can 


scarcely wish to draw aside the veil which screens It | 


from the world. 


ecstatic of allemotions and sympathies, is that in 
which he receives an avowal of affection from the 
idol of his heart. The springs of feeling, when in 
their youthful purity, are fountains of unsealed 
and gushing tenderness—the spell that once draws 
them forth, is the mystic light of future years and 
undying memory. Nothing in life isso pure and 
devoted as a woman’s love. It matters not, 
whether it be for husband, or child, or sister, or 
brother, itis the same pure unquenchable flame, 
the same constant and immaculate glow of feeling, 
Do but give 
ber but one token of love, one kind word, one 


whose undeniable touchstone is trial. 


gentle look, even if it be amid desolation and 
death—the feeling of that faithful heart will gush 
forth asa torrent, in despite of carthly bond or 
mercenary tie. More priceless than the gems of 
Golconda, is the female heart ; and more devoted 
than the idolatry of Mecca is woman’s love. 
There is no sordid view, or qualifying self. interest 
in the feeling. It is a principle and characteristic 
of her nature—a faculty and infatuation which 
absorbs and concentrates all the fervor of her 
soul, and the depths of her bosom. I would rather 
be the ido! of one unsullied and unpracticed heart, 
than the monarch of empires. I would rather 
possess the immaculate and impassioned devotion 


the sycephantic fawning of millions. 


— — hited 


Lord Chesterfield says, ‘‘ New-ycars’-day is a 
time when the kindest and warmest wishes are ex- 
changed, without the least meaning, and the most 
lying day in the whole year.”’ 














THE 





DIGNITY OF THE PRESS. 

It has become, of Jate years, too much the custom 
of those who have the control over this mighty en- 
gine—this great fulcrum of the world—the Press 
—-to subvert its powers to base party servility, 
coarso and low vituperation, and to promulgation 
of doctrines and sentiments, alike destructive of 
good morals and that high tone of dignity and el- 
evation, which by its legitimate use, it is destined 
to inculcate and establish. Instead of being the 
expounders of great truths, and being the great 
agents fur developing and holding up for emulation 
and patronage the lessons of experience taught in 
the history of the past, and enforcing upon the 
world the adoption and improvement of the sub- 
lime and invaluable precepts thus obtained—the 
whole energy, time, and talent of too many who 
have control of the Press, are devoted to the low 
and degraded objects of se'fishness and malevo- 
lence, which can have no other effect than to eli- 
cit the supreme contempt and scorn of every high- 
minded and dignified man. 

We speak here of the newspaper Press of our 
country. Liberties are assumed which would not 
be tolerated by any forensic disputants, engaged 
in expounding or sustaining their peculiar plans 
or principles, be they what they might. If at the 
bar, the forum, the pulpit or among any other 
class of public declaimers, resort was made to 
gross and violent and disgusting tirades of personal 
abuse against every one with whom they might 
have occasion to break a lance in debate, would 
not such a course arouse the jist indignation and 
condemnation of the whole public ! Most undoubt- 
edly. What right, then—-with what degree of pro- 
priety can editors assume to themselves, the priv- 


ilege of laying before their readers the low bil- 


lingsgate abuse of a cotemporary, whose only of- 
fence perhaps has been, that he has proved tso 
hard for them in an argument, or is superior in 
mind and character. Fabulous and false reports 
and rumors are published for the truth, and dis- 
gusting and obscene crimes are depicted in detail, 
and the Press is prostituted by the support of the 
most unholy and disgraceful theories of the day. 


In view of these things, is it to be wondered at, 


that newspapers are looked upon as distrustful 
agents—their assertions disregarded, or at least) 


Every highminded editor: 
' Sinai to the Declaration of Independence, through 


doubted? Not at all, 
must deprecate the existence of this Jamentable 


truth, and it is the province of such, to effect that | 


reform so much desired. Let every thing that is 
calculated to ennoble the mind, refine the intellect, 
and improve the morals of the community be sus- 
tained and advocated, while every thing that is 
base, unmanly and low is eschewed and spurned 
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as the deadly adder. 
bearing which is ever the characteristic of the 
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Let dignity and that high 


intellectual and generous gentleman, pervade 
every sentiment they utter, and every paragraph. 
they indite. Let logical reasoning and sound and 
practical demonstration, guided by the truth, be 
their governing motto in all their disputations and 
lucubrations. In fine--l!et each regard the other as 
a true and valiant knight, worthy of his steel, un- 
til at least by his baseness he may show his un- 
worthiness—let the war of words be conducted 
on the mutual principle of respect and honor, and 
soon those who shall be so reckless as to pursue 
a different course will be excluded the pale of ci- 
vility and decency, and the talented and respect- 
ful only, sustained, 

Then, and not till then, will the editor’s posi- 
tion correspond with and support that manly dig- 
nity, independence and respectability, which he 


sould exert over the community. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

Most cordially would we congratulate our friends 
upon the commencement of a new year. Lighteen 
hundred and forty-.ix years have passed away, 
since the most auspicious morning that ever dawn- 
ed upon the human race ; and in the eternal pro- 
gress of time, another year has commenced. With 
the door of the future thus open before us, we 
cannot be better prepared for our onward way, 
than by pausing for a brief examination of the past. 
The future casts its shadows before. But how can 
we comprehend those shadows as guides, without 
recurring, for a standard of comparison, to the 
ehadows of the past?) Knowing the one, we may, 
by comparison, measure the other. 

Beholding the past in perspective, we see in all 
things the great law of progress, leading both the 
physical and moral world to improvement. In 
this perspective, the past diminishes not merely 
with proximity. This would be merely optical il- 
lusion. The past not only seems to le, but really is, 
smaller than the present, or than any point of ap- 
proximation to the present ; and the enlargement 
of the present, or any point of approach for the 
past, is not merely apparent, but real. To verify 
this, we are not compelled to travel far back in 
the perspective of human history. Passing over 
the whole period from the Revelation on Mount 


the whole of which we find the human race pro- 
gressive, or preparing for progress, and leaving 
‘all other countries and communities, we will mere- 

ly review our own, from that ever memorable day 
‘when it began its glorious march in nationality. 
, Has our country improved since that auspicious 
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morning ? Has its improvement indicated that it 
was charged, by the Great Ruler cf nations, with 
a mission of political and mora! instruction, and 
that it has been fulfilling this mission? Physically, 
our country has expanded from thirteen to twenty- 
nine States, and from three to nearly twenty mil- 
lions of the human family. And this expansion is 
the reclamation of the wilderness to the garden of 
civilization, the extension of Freedom’s domain, 
the multiplication of Freedom’s children, and the 
augmentation of their physical comfort. 

Nor is our country’s intellectual Jess than its 
physical expansion. We have not only twenty-nine 
instead of thirteen States, and twenty instead of 
three millions of people, but the present twenty 
millions are better fed, clothed and lodged, than 
were the three millions. And all these improve- 
ments, all are produced by the progress cf science 
and art. In every State, agriculture has become 
more productive through the aid of science, roads 
are increased and improved, mineral wed]th is ex 
plored and developed; steam, the triumph of 
American genius, has supplied navigation with 
wings swifter than the wind, and has enabled 
travel by land to outstrip the fleetest race. horse. 
In architecture, a great majority ef the present 
twenty millions are better lodged, than were the 
wealthiest few at our national birth-day. 


In almost every State, mannfactories of all kinds, 
scarcely one of which was known inthe days of 
1776, liberally dispense their means of physical 
comfort to all, and furnish even the poorest with 
more numerous appliances to daily convenience or 
comfort, than ever money could purchase for the 
rich in these early days. Even so late as Frank- 
lin’s latter days, the intercourse between Boston 
and Philadelphia by mail required one fortnight ; 
and a journey by land between the two, of ten 
days only, was unusually expeditious, 
traveler can breakfast in Boston and sup in Phila- 
delphia, and take his next breakfast in Washington. 
Then a voyage from Boston to Charleston was 


longer than one of the present day across the At- | 
Now it occupies less time thana passage — 


lantic. 
did then between New York and Albany. Nor is 
this all. Thought could then travel no faster than 
the mail, and a letter from Boston seldom reached 
the receiver in Philadelphia, in less than a fort- 
night after date. Now through another triumph of 
American genius, thought is furnished with the 
speed of lightning, and travels between these two 
cities before the drying of the ink in which it is 
written. 

Has our country morally improved? We justly 
venerate the generation of the Revolution, for they 
were a generation of wise and virtuous men. They 
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‘had their Washington, their Hancock, their other 
great leaders in the council and the field ; and 
they follow these leaders to victory, to independ- 
But the 


ence, io wise and stable institutions. 
political and social fabric raised by that generation, 
has continually improved in the hands of their de- 
scendants, and is now better than in any former 
The Federal constitution has received 
several amendments, all for the better, not one 


The constitution and jurisprudence 


period. 


for the worse, 
of every State has also improved, and the result is 
better protection to all rights, more equal oppor- 
Great and good as were 
that generation, the present, under circumstances 
equally trying, would exhibit equal valor, virtue 
and wisdom. More than one Washington or Han- 
cock slumbers among our twenty millions, and 
would rise and come forth to any new revolution. 
And not only in political, but in social morals, is 
Churches 


tunities to all persons. 


the improvement of ovr country visible. 
have become more numerous in proportion to 
population, are better endowed, and more punctu- 


] Temperange has reared her stand- 


ally attended. 
ard, and summoned her thousands from the abyss 
of physical and moral ruin. The foreign slave 
trade has been abolished, and the condition of the 
domestic slave ameliorated. 


God grent that slavery shail gain no stronger 
hold on our continent, but on the contrary may the 
hearts of the people be awakened, to the enormity 
of this crying sin which like an incubus crushes 
them downand cripples their otherwise expanding 
Then may we hope they will arise in 
power and strength, and 


energies. 
the majesty of their 
wipe out this accursed stain. In some of the States, 
the barbarous and cowardly feature of the common 
law which deprived wives of their property and 
their children, has been modified or abolished ; 
and the most fligitious crimes against them which 
stain the catalogue of human depravitics, are now 
punished as crimes, instead of being encouraged 
by impunity. 

In viewing the past we can judge of the future. 
We can forsee that our nation will cover the whole 
continent, binding all its ports firmly in the bonds 
of mutual interest and confederated freedom, the 
guarantee of perpetual peace ; that the garden 
witl bloom in the place of the wilderness, and the 
regions now trod by savage beasts, will feed, 
clothe and Jodge millions of freemen ; that science 
will continue to explore the field of creation, and 
that art, closely following, will apply its discover- 
ies to human improvement; that religion and 
morals will proceed together, making all wiser and 
better ; and that the day is not far distant when 
this continent wi!l exhibit the pleasing spectacle of 
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the greatest, freest, and happiest people since the 
creation of man. 


THE DAY OF REST. 

The sweetest sensations of life, are those expe- 
rienced on the Sabbath day. Whata delicious 
sensation is rest to the weary ! Whata soothing 
influence spreads over the heart of piety, in the 
contemplation of God! What ecstatic visions fill 
the mind of the ardent worshiper! Asa sacred 
pause in the giddy whirlwind of avarice, how paci- 
fying to the soul, harrassed and worn by the toils 
and cares of life. How little do we appreciate the 
blessings of the Sibbath, which brings such sweet 
solace to the jaded and worn-out spirit. On such 
a day we feel as if bronght into the presence of 


the great Creator of |:f2—we feel affection unboun- | 


ded. If bowed down by wo, wé feel hope revived 
by the softening influence of the day, and the com- 
mon attachment of all humanity to the great Source 
of Life. It is on the Sabbath that the mem- 
ory ofthe past crowds onus with all the busy 
scenes of childhood, boyhood, youth, the crimson 
epoch of love, and the sombre shadowings of ma- 
tured existence, 

The groups who hasten to church, subdued into 
pensiveness by the solemn recollection of the day, 
are all interesting as they hie themselves to the 
altar of God, to pour out the full heart at the feet 
of Mercy. Who can contemplate the beauties of 
the Sabbath, or participate in the performance of 
its duties, without feeling the thrill of virtue disarm 


him of all his evil passions and purify his soul to } 


thoughts of benevolence—deeds of charity and ex- 
amples of justice, kindness and love ? 
baptized in the fountain of early life, as the flood 


of better feelings gush upon the heart—making the » 
parent more tender—the child more affectionate— } 
the friend more ardent—the brother more attached . 
—the sister more loving—the betrothed more de- | 
Sacred be the Sabbath, as the source of | 
our purest joys—the consolation of our keenest af- 


flictions—the deviser of our noblest resolutions. > 
could have turned to them at once. 
} subscribers should bear this in mind. 


voted. 


Let us venerate it as a friend, and keep it holy, as 
the sweetest refuge of affliciion. 


That woman deserves not a husband’s generous 


a cheerful hea:t. 


and break away from such a home. 





He who declares all men knaves, convicts at: 


least one / 


with a feeling of pride. 


; agreed to pay the postage on the Gem. 
love, who will not greet him with smiles as he re- | whether most to despise the knavery of the agent, or 
turns f.om his labors of the day ; who will not try to ; pity the credulity of the subscriber, in such instance. It 
‘ ; 
chain him to his home by the sweet enchantment of; .. _, 

; , } scribers’ postage. 
There is not one in a thousand } 


who is so unfeeling as to withstand such an influence, ; 
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HOPE. 

You will searcely find a man in all the ranges of 
our creation whose bosom bounds not at the mention 
of hope. What is hope but the solace and stay of 
those whom it most cheats and deludes-— whiisperings 
of health to the sick man, and of better days to the 
dejected ; the fairy name of which young imagina- 
tions pour forth all the poetry of their souls, and 
whose syllables float like wrial music into the ear of 
frozen and paralyzed oldage? In the long catalogue 
of human griefs, there is scarce one of so crushing a 
pressure, that hope loses its elasticity, becoming un- 
able to soar and bring down fresh and fair leaves 
f.0m some far-off domain, which itself creates. 

Choose thy friend with care, and confide in him, 
that the bonds of your mutual love may be strong 
as the ties which unite brothers, 


We endeavor to fulfil all our pledges to subscribers 
with the utmost exactitude and promptness, and partic- 
ularly. desire that no misunderstanding shall occur be- 
tween our patrons and ourself with reference to the 
Gem. We only ask that our subscribers shall be as 


a 


» faithfulin remitting us our dues as we are in serving 


them. Upon a large portion of our snbscribers we wish 


to cast no reflections for non-payment, as they have 


‘ fulfilled their obligations to the letter; but there are 


others who seem totally regardless of what is just be- 
and man. There are names on our books, 


over which, when turning the leaves, we cast our eyes 


tween man 


[tis a pleasure to serve such 
patrons. 


We desire to thank our friends, the postmasters, for 


> 
their kind attentions to the wishes of our subscribers 
We feel re- } 


and ourself. They have generally been very obliging, 


; though we are sorry to say there has been an occasional 


exception. When men become too large for their 
offices they should have their commissions lengthened 


out. 


The post-office address should always accompany the 
names of the subscribers. We have spent much time 
in searching our books for the names of subscribers, 
when if the name of their post-office had been given, we 


Both agents and 





Some complaints have come to us that agents had 
We know not 


isin no case the custom for publishers to pay their sub- 


In determining the character of the Gem, we wish our 
friends to be guided by the prospectus printed on the 
cover. Any representations contrary to that may be 
inecrrect ; and we especially desire that agents shall 


i make no false statements. 
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BLACK-TAILED DEER OF NORTH AMERICA. 
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ground at once, and vibrating its black-tipped tail 
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THE BLACK-TAILED DEER. 


The ruminant animals abound in our country. 





The species of deer come among the first to our) 


notice. The Moose was furmerly found in all 
parts of New-England, but is now coufined to 
Maine, aud is there becoming unfrequent. Judg- 


ing from the rapid diminution ef this species with. | 
in a few years, it is feared that it will at no great | 
distance of time be exterminated. The American | 
E\k iga stately and beautifyl animal, which is be- ’ 


lieved at some period to have ranged over the— 
larger portion if not the whole of the continent. 


The common Deer is the smallest American spe- . 


cies at present known, and is found throughout 
the country between Canada,in the north, and 
the banks of the Orinoco iu South America. It 
has always been of great importance to the abo- 
rigines, as an abundant source of food and rai- 
ment: nor has its value been Jess to the pioneers 


of civilization, in their advances into the untrod- . 


den solitudes of the west. The improvements in 
agricukure have long since rendered this supply of 
food of comparatively little value to the white 
man; yet vast numbers of this species are annu- 
ally destroyed, for the sake of its flesh, hide, and 
horns. Notwithstanding this extreme consump- 
minishing, if we except the vicinity of very thick- 


ly peopled districts. Even in those places where 


the destruction of the deer during the breeding , 


season is prevented by law, the increase seems 
quite equal to the demand ; and such humane and 
judicious provisions will probably preserve th is 


beautiful race to adorn our forest, long after the | 


species is exterminated, in situations where it is 
not thus protected. 


The black-tailed Decr, represented by our cut, 


and sometimes termed the Mule Deer, is also a , 
It inhabits the sides of | 


native of North America. 
the mountains, in the districts frequented by im- 
mense herds of Buffaloes, and also by the Wapti 
and large Moose Deer. The French Canadians» 
call it ‘*Chevreuil,’’ while the people of Hud-» 


son’s Bay denominate it the+* Jumping Deer.”’ It. 


is found only to the westward of 105° west lon-— 
gitude, and goes no farther north than the bank of | 
the river Sadcatchewan, in latitude 54°. It is oc- 
crsionally hunted by the Indians in that quarter, 
and begins to attract some attention from the tra- 
ders, since informatian has been given respecting 
it by Lewis and Clark. It 
previous to their expedition. 
When roused, this Deer makes off by a series of un- 
interrepted bounds, raising all its feet, from the 
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. Misses Dresdon. 


' head of the firm. 


was almost unknown | 
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Webi side to side. 


The height of a full grown doe 
, has been found to be rather lees than two feet and 
a half. 


BELLES OF T Hl E BALL-ROOM ; 
OR LIFE’S VICISSITUDES. 


BY MRS. M. A. ERVING. 





“* Thou’rt gifted with beauty—but beauty’s power 
Saves not the heart from afiliction’s hour.” - 

**Look! Fred, see what ablaze of beanty is ap- 
proaching.’’ 

** Glorious ! divine! Who are they?’ 

** Those are the fair stars of the season—the 
Of course you have heard of Dres- 
don & Co., and these are the fair only scions of the 
Shall I introduce you ? ”’ 

‘* Indeed I hardly know if it would be wise for a 
man with a whole heart to approach too near such 
irresistibles.’’ 

**Pshaw ! man, come along; such opportunities 
are not met with often, ‘ I can tell you ; and that fine 
figure of yours will meet with a most gracious recep- 
tion, or | never read. a woman’s glance aright. Did 
you observe how admiringly the youngest of the two 


, cast the brilliancy of her ‘‘ deep dark eyes * vpon 
you as she passed to the dance ? *’ 
tion, the species does not appear to be rapidly di- | 


‘** Nay, Warren, do not perpetrate your folly just 


now ; suchan angel at least should escape your 


jests.”” 

** Jests! man—I never was more in earnest, and 
by my life I believe you are caught at last, Never 
_ before did I see you throw such a tribute of admira- 
tion fom your expressive eyes.”’ 

** Nonsense, Warren—have done, will you. You 
know very well such divine beings are far above 
my humble fortune, and that I am no t:ifler where 
woman is concerned.’’ 

‘* True, most severe of ball-room moralists! You 
do indeed keep your precious self most industriously 
aloof from ** heaven’s last best gift ;’’ but I always 
, thought it was because you were waiting for an angel 
to drop in your way, and now here are two, heaven- 
sent, and you complain of their being above you.’” 

«© Above my fortune, {1 said. Blossoms so ten- 
derly reared would scon wither if removed to a har- 
dier clime than that in which they now so brilliantly 
bloom ; and she will have life’s ordinary poriion of 
worldly goods, who deigns to shape my destiny, al- 


‘though it will be coupled with a true heart’s devo- 


tion.’’ 

‘*'That [ll engage ; and I believe you are rig!.t res- 
pecting the beautiful belles. They have been breught 
up to breathe the atmosphere of wealth as freely as 
the air that gives 


life te as all.. They are very high- 


ly educated, too, 1 urderstand--epeak all sorts of Jan- 
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guages, and play on all sorts of ins'ruments ; aud of 
course they would be no more than parlor ornaments 
to plain men like us. I did once, wvself, seriously 
think of addressing the tall and stately one, Isabel, 
as she is called, but I remembered in time that my 
shirt buttons were apt to come o7, and I don’t think 
she could sew one on to save her life ; the little one 
seems the most likely of the two to perform sueh 
** labors of love.”’ But, see! the cotillion is over, 
and sweet Amy will think herself neglected if yoa do 
not seek a smile from her. 
the tall one, and you will soon find yourselfat home 
with her. So come along, man, and make your 
bow.”’ 

** As you will,’’ and Frederick Lovel 
A short time found him 


quietly fol- 
lowed his vo'atile friend. 
coaversing with Amy Dresdon as freely as if he had 
known her a'l his life. 

Madame De Stuacl 
heart some innate image of the beings we are to love, 
that lends to our first sight of them almost an air of 
recognition.” 

And so it proved with Amy and Lovel. Doth felt 
an uncontrollable interest in each other, and both 


ays, * there is often in the 


seemed inspired with a sudden and secvet desire to 
form a nearer and dearer acquaintance. Amy was 
far superior in mind to the usual portion of her sex, 
and seemed to possess that energy of character which 
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She is voi as proud as , 





comforts of life ; and a fond and high minded woman 
wold not have hesitated on account of bis circum- 
stances to become thelight of his home. Awmy, 
above all others, was the very one most likely to dis- 
regard wealth and find her happiness wholly in her 
husband’s love ; and yet Lovel fuolish!y hesitated, 
and raised an imaginary barrier which a few words 
would have easi!v dispelled. 

One morning he sought her presence wi h marks 
of deep agitation on his countenance. After strug- 
gling for a time, the tale of his love burst forth ; but 
the sweet blush of joy bgd hardly suffused the cheek 


‘of the happy Amy, when it was sent back to her 


heart with the fea:fal rush of despair ; for, in the 


‘same breath in which he told of bis love he also 


as’, or seek the slightest reiurn. 


can rise above circumstances, nnd adapt itself to 


every situation in I.fe. This Lovel felt after a stort 
conversation with her, and for once in his Ife he 
found a lovely and gifted weman moving in the high- 
est sphere of life, unaccompanied by that close aad 
banefu! follower of beavty—affectation. In spite of 
the caution he had reso'ved upor, he felt, ere the 
evening was over, that t!.e destiny of his affections 
was decided forever. 

The same may be sa‘d of Amy. 


spoke of leaving for a long, long time the blesséd at- 
Nor was ke so presumptuous as to 
No! though her 


mosphere of it. 


image was cneraven forever vpon hs heart, and with 
her presence every joy ofhis life was left, he wooed 
her sot io his modest home. ‘The next day would 
fad bim for away ou the deep sea, accompanying an 
invalid fiiend toa milder chmoate, and perhaps ere 
he ogain pressed tuo earth of his native city, Amy 
might bless some other home, where, if she wee but 
ceseivedly beloved, he would ask no more. One 
kiss of her hand was all he sought, anda moment 
afier, she stood alone. 

During his fervent and rapid address, Amy stood 
blushing and breathless, without the power of utter- 
ing a word ia reply ; and sie had been some min- 
ates alone before she cou'd collect her scaitered 
senses sufiiciently to call him back ; but it was too 
late, he had gone, perh1ps forever, and wih a burs- 
ting heart sue sougut her own room, where her long 
pent up feelings soon found vent ia a pa:siova‘e gush 


of tears. 


The hanesome | 


; Corai 2 j i ‘ 
young doctor, as he was called, hed made a deeper , US furniture of her chamber, it seemed but to renew 


impression on her hitherto untouched heart, than she , 


dared own even to herse!f ; and when he called the 
next day to leave a book she had requested, she felt 
a livelier giow suffuse her cheek than its ordinary 


maiden blush, and in spite of all effurt, an embarrass- 


As her eye in its agony glanced round the gorge- 


her avief. ‘* Oh, hateful wealth !’’ s'e exclaimed ; 
‘* of what use are you to me but to part me from all 


Iecare foron earth? And these baubles too,’’ un- 


‘ elasping, as she spoke, the splendid bracelet that 


ment came over her as unaccountable to herself as to | 


her stately and ever self-possessed sister, who hap- | 


p’ned to be in the room at the time. 
Visit succeeded visit, and yet Lovel shrank from 
the slightest acknowledgment to Amy of the burning 


flame that was consuming him, so far did he feel | 


her wealthy posi ion placed her above his own huin- 
ble fortunes. 


And yet it was only by comparison they were | 
humble ; for besides his p:ofession, which promised ; 
he knows me. 


soon to yield him 2 handsome income, he enjoyed a 
small patrimony, entirely independent of it, quite suf- 
ficieut for all the necessaries. and net a few of the 


adorned her arm, flinging it from her, ‘‘ how more 
than vain you are. Do I sleep the sounder because 
my bedstead is of rosewood, and my coverlid of sat- 


‘in ? No. Oh! how I hate you all—how I wish I was 
poor. Then I might live tosome purpose, and my 


mind have some object worthy of it. ‘Then he would 


not have hesitated—he might have—oh ! why docs 


> he not know me better than tothink such vani ics es 


‘surround me could form my happiness? Why does 


he not judge me more worthy of him than to suppose 
that mere wealth is to decide my ec! oice? Ah! little 
But I will never marry any one else. 
As you leave me, Frederick, so will you fiud me.”’ 
Isabel's step was heard on the stairs, and Amy 
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hastily wiped her eyes, and flung herself on the bed 
just as she entered the room. 

‘* Where on earth have you been, Amy? Why I, 
declare you are not dressed fordinner yet, and the | 


bell just ready toring. Do you not know there are visi- 
tors to dine with us? Mr. Simms and Mr. Ridgly 
are already in the parlor; so do get up apd let me 
help Anna to make you ‘ presentable.’ ”’ 

«Thank you, Isabel, but I have a dreadful head- 
ache, and beg you to make my excuses at dinner. 
My eyes ache, and I really am not able to go down 
to day.”” 

“* Well, how unfortunate ! But your eyes do look 
horrid. Go to sleep if you can, and I will excuse 
you to the gentlemen.”’ 

Again the tears burst forth as soon as she was alone, 
but a gentle slumber at length s!ole over her excited 
frame, and when she awoke, composure was in 
some measure restored to her feelings. From that 
time foith a veil was flung over ber heart that hid 
its beatings from every eye, and not even the pene- | 
trating Isabel could, fathom its depths, though se 


th 


strongly suspected something unusual was therein 
concea'ed. 

Bat Amy kept well her own secre’, and cont'nucd 
to busy herself among her books and flowers, as was 
her wont, only withdrawing more fiom society, and 
showing a greater love for solitude. It was observed, | 
too, that when her father would make her some cosily 
present she would lock up the gifl witha kind of 


loathing 


+ 


, and in her heart she denounced the wealth 
that surrounded her with so many useless luxuries. 
Bnt a change was hastenivg that was little antici- 
pated. A few months after ['rederick Lovel’s depar- 
ture, business among all classes began to decline } 
tnost rapidly. The merchants of course shared most 
deeply in the general gloom, and t'e failure of a 
Jarge and responsible firm opened the door for a gen-- 
eral rush into bankrapicy ; but when the house of’ 
Dresdon & Co., that had so long stood firm amid sev- 
eral similar shocks, was added to the list, the public 
Mr. Dresdon was half frautic at 
first; but as each of h’s partners, with himself, owned 
an ample proper y independent of their business cap- 
ital, he hoped that by uniting together, and yielding ; 
up all, they might be enabled to meet the enormous 


fairly stood aghast. 


demands against them, and go on with their business. 
ut the other gentlemea had no sach old fashioned 
notions, as they called them, and declared that what 
the funds of the firm could not meet must go unpaid. } 
They had suffered from the failures of others, and it 
was but to be expected that soine should suffer 
through theirs. 


Invain Mr. Dresdon intreated them to act more hon 
orably. 


tire upon, and they had no idea of again entering bu-_ 


Their private property was suificient to re- 


siness. 


All be could get was a just division of the 
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> their circumstances. 


‘wonder at the unusual bustle about her. 


>and bronght them to the assembled creditors. 


> 
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> debts ; and after the funds of the firm had been fair- 
i ly distributed among the creditors, he called bis own 


share of them together, and withqut reserve yielded 


up all the property he possessed. Even the costly 


‘robes and jewels of his daughters, and everything 
that could be converted into money, were freely re- 


linquished. Only the few household articles allowed 


} by law, and the plainest part of their wardrobe, 


were retained. Too happy were they, when this 
sacrifice had been made, to find that every degnand 
against them was fairly and honestly met ; and Mr. 
Dresdon had the extreme satisfaction of holding in his 
hand not a mere discharge through the favor of his 
creditors, but a receipt in full for every cent he had 
ever owed them. But the evening of the day tht 
gave him such honorable testimony literally found 
him and his family without a shelter of their own in 
wh'ch to lay their heads ; and they were obliged fer 
a few days to accept the rather cold invitation of one 


of their former most frequent guests, who, according 


to the world, felt there was no need now of showing 
at'ention to the ruined family. Their day of retur- 
ning benefits was over, and the sooner they sank into 
oblivion the better, said their fashionable friends and 
acquaintances. Jsal 
two sweet loves,’’ and ‘* the sooner they went about 


vel and Amy were no longer ‘* the 


getting their living the better,”’ said the silly, but 
highly fashionable M s. Upton, who used to think she 
could not exist if she did not see the * lovely blos- 
soms’’ every day. Oh! wealth, how potent thou 
art! But one short month and the beautiful belles, as 
they had been styled, were qnite forgotten in the gay 
world. And why? ‘Lhey had lost that cestus of 
power—wealth. 

It was truly touching to see how variously each 
member of the family was affected by the change in 
Mr. 
to the calm, cold stoic. Pate, collected and firm, yet 
still courteous and polite, he never uttered a syllable 
more than was necessary. He seemed to all 
thought for himselfand family, until his credi ois 
were settled with ; then indeed their totally destitute 


Dresdon seemed tarned 


lose 


condi io» brought a burst of frenzy upon him ; bat it 


soon subsided, and he resumed his calm demeanor. 
His wife had long been an inval d, and now seemed 


fast sinking into imbecility. She took but little notica 


( 
‘of anything that was going on, and only appeared to 


Isabel, the 


proud Isabel, seemed turned to stone. No word, no 


mormur ner sign of grief escaped her lips. In s1- 


$5) «] or 
lence she gathered her costly possesssions together 
Sut 


Amy seemed inspired with new lie. Never was 


; her step more light, or her countenance more radi-~ 


ant thun when she followed her sister and yielded 
her share to the hammer. Even the s‘ern men who 


demanded the saciifice from the sistera were touched 
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at the willingness with which she resigned her prop- | lives, and knew no more how to get break fust 


erty to'them, and they begged her to accept the jew- 
el ‘she prized the most-as a memento of their admira- 


tion of her conduct. 
But the nobleghearted girl refused. 


him with those who have wronged you. 


daughter entreats you to guard it.”” 


And now it became necessary to seek some cheap 
tenement where they might retire and by some 
Amy readily accompanied her | 
father to seek on2, and pleasantly chatted along the 
way, saying how comfortably they would soon be ° 
settled ; and how, by all exerting themselves, they 
Alas ! poor giri, | 


means gain a living. 


would realize a handsome support. 


she little knew what a world she was now cast upon, 
or through what tears and struggles the unfortunate ; 


have to make their way. 


Many a bye street was threaded before they could 
find a place likely to suit their fallen fortunes, and at 
the same tiie not jar too harshly on the refined feel- ; 


ings which poverty only made the more sengitive. 
At last they were obliged totake up with part of a 


ponemegt owned and occupied by a widow and her 
Two sma!l rooms on the first floor, one 
in the attic, anda kitchen, were now to accomodate : 
the delicately nurtured family who, but o few weeks } 
before, had been inhab‘ting one of the s‘ateliest man- | 


daughter. 


sions in the city. 


But Amy declared that it would just suit their far- | 
n'ture, and Maria, the landlady’s daughter, would be » 


company for them ; besides they would be far re- 
moved from their 
would ran no risk of having their feelings hurt by 
frequently meeting them. 


fashionable 


and Amy, accompanied by her former maid, Anna, 


who was s'rongly attached to her, and who resolute- 
ly refused to leave her until the family were settled, 
proceeded to remove the furniture and put things ‘* to 
rights.”? 

Amy indeed knew but little about house clean- 


ing and ‘* fixing,’’ but she cheerfully followed | 
Anna’s directions, and soon had the delight of ; 
seeing how well the carpet fitted, and the table | 
and chairs looked in their places ; an how com- } 
The? 


fortable her parents’ bedroom would be. 
warm hearted Anna only regretted that there was 
no place for her to sleepin; else she would stay 


without any wages, whether the young ladies , 
**Por how could they get : 


would let her or no. 
along without her? They never midea fire in their 


‘«T have shar- 
ed in my father’s prosperity,”? she said, ‘‘ and it is | 
but proper I follow his example in meeting a reverse; 
all I have to ask of you is, to bear witness to the | 
honorable ané@ self-denying manner in which he has | 
met your demands, and returned you your own, 
should you ever hear men revile him, or associate 
Remember | 
an unsullied name is allhe has left now, and his’ 


acquaintance and | 


So the place was taken, } 


aA 


‘than a babe, let alone the many other household 
, things necessary-to comfort. Stay she would, for 
a few days, if she had to sleep in the entry, and 
every week she would come and see about their 
washing.’? So spoke the noble girl, and Amy felt, 
as slie enumerated the many things necessary to 
be done in housekeeping, that her maid was far 
, superior to herself in all the knowledge that adds 
to th comfort of human beings, and she marveled 
how her parents had been so blind as to bring her- 
self and sister up, merely to adorp a parlor, when 
they lived ina world so precerious and changea- 
ble. Gladly would she have exchanged ber many 
_f.shionable accomplishments for half the really 
useful knowledge of Anna; and gladly did she 
avail herself of the kiud gizl’s readiness ‘* to show 
her how to do things.’ 
' In the grateful assistance of Anna, Amy was but 
after all reaping the good seed she had once care- 
lessly sown. Some years before, she had seena 
‘young girl sitting on a stoop weeping, and though 
but a mere child, she cou!d not pass on without 
inquiring into the cause of her grief. The girl 
had been all day vainly seeking employment. Her 
mother had long been bed-ridden, and her brother, 
whose labor supported them, had been sick with a 
; fever many days. They were now entirely desti- 
> tute, and ihe poor gil knew not what to de. 
~« Amy soon broug!t her to her own home, anda 
short time found the wants of the wretched family 
fully administered to. ‘The brother soon recovered, 
and again was enabled to support his mother as 
At her death, which took place 
,in a few months, Anna came to live with Amys, 
and faithfully served her more for love than for 
mency, though Amy freely lavished the latter up- 
>on her when in her power. And now the services 
of the grateful girl were worth all price to the 
: humbled family. 

The bread they ‘cast upon the waters,’? when 
they first assisted her, was now to return to them 
with full interest ; while that which they had given 
| to the prosperous, and those who had it in their 
power to make a full return, seemed lost forever. 

The fist evening the Dresdons spent in their new 
abcde was cheeiless in the extreme. The father 
was 2s usual calm and silent, and the mother, after 
a few unintelligible expressions, sank into her 
asua!l half dreamy state. Isabel, with the same 
cold fxedness in her face, poured out the tea, and 
took no notice whatever of Amy’s endeavors to in- 
troduce something like conversation. At an early 


} 
M 


long as she lived. 


$ 


> hour they geparated forthe night, but little did 
they think that upon one, the beautifyl light of 
earth was hever again to dawn ! 

The husband and father was released that night 











from the agonizing throes that, long unknown had 
rioted within his heart and brain, until nature 
could bear no more. He was found in the mor- 


ning with his head buried in his hands, stiff and . 
Every effort was made torestore him, but ° 


cold. 
he had evidently beendead for hours. A rush of 


blood to the head had caused apoplexy, the phy- 
sician said. 


We must pass over the wild grief of his now | 
truly wretched family, for such things cannot be | 
Too soon had they to | 
; them so well that they soon trebled their former 
' gains, often calling upon them, and with kind and 
' benevolent words cheering them on in their deso- 
' late path. 


well expressed in words. 
arouse themselves to the stern necessity of finding 
some means to supply their daily food ; and even 
Isabel seemed nerved to the painful task. 


But what to do was the question. Hundreds had 


been spent upon their education, and they had al- | 
A school 


ways been thought highly accomplished. 
therefore was first proposed, but alas! they had 
not been taught the art of teaching others, and 


were as ignorant as an infant how to turn their ac- | 


quirements to account. Besides, in the first agony 


of their grief they shrank from the publicity of get- ; 


ting scholars, even if they had known how to suc- 
ceed in such an occupation. The needle was the 
next thing thought of ; but there they were more 
ignorant than in anything. Moderately skilful in 
embroidery and worsted work, they knew not how 
to shape the simplest garmeat. Still Amy thought 


that if they could get a few common shirts, with a } 


pattern, they might be able to make one. 
With the assistance of Anna they succeeded ; 


but alas! they found that their utmost endeavors | 
would hardly bring them fifty centsa day. And |; 


this to get everything with would never answer. 


Isabel and Amy found that they would soon be | 
without bread if they did not get some more pro- , 


fitable employment. After a night of painful 
thought, Isabel, who was a beautiful scribe, deter- 
mined to apply to some lawyer for copying. With 
a chocking heart she went on her errand, but it 
was long before she could find courage to enter 
any of the numerous offices by which she passed. 
At length seeing an elderly gentleman of a benev- 


olent countenance standing at the door of one, | 


she took courage and entered it. As soon as she 
could command her trembling voice, she told her 
errand, and begged him if in his power to grant 
her request. He silently handed her a pen and 
asked for a specimen of her writing. It seemed to 
satisfy him, and he told her she had pot applied in 
vain ; that if she would leave her name and num- 
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of such a man. I will call myself upon yeu in the 
morning.’’ 


And Isabel took her leave with a lighter heart 
than she had known since the first day of her mis- 
fortunes. But it was not the promise of employ- 
ment that so thrilled her ; it was the just and réa- 


/ dy tribute given to the memory of her father. 
; Oh! how much delight those few words gave the 


hearts of the afflicted daughters ! 


Mr. Heartly was as good as his word, and sup- 
plied the sisters with plenty of copying, paying 


Anna; in the mean while, took al] the labor of 
the housekeeping off their hands, receiving her 
- board in return, and doing needle work, in which 
she was very expert, during her leisure. Thus 
nearly two years had passed, and the sisters had 
become quite reconciled to their fallen fortunes ; 
and had it not been for the anxiety they felt for 
. their poor mother, who, day by day, gradualiy 
' wasted away before their eyes, they might ina 
great measure have recovered more than their for- 
mer happiness: For the path of duty is adorned 
with thousands of unseen flowers, though its sharp 
thorns often for a while conceal them. But they 
who steadfastly persevere are sure to find them at 
‘last; and then what a priceless treasure they 
prove to the toilworn pilgrim. 

' Ysabel and Amy had truly found it so ; and now 
what formerly seemed to their blinded vision a 
' hard and dreary fate, had become invested with a 

' crown of beauty and glory ; for the scales had fall - 
en from their eyes, and they beheld the unerring 

' hand of a wise Providence leading them on safely 

‘ through quicksands and whirlwinds, toa home of 
: loveliness and joy, where none but the tried and 

} purified might enter. And they gratefully blessed 
} the hand that had brought them forth from the 
hot bed of worldly. vanities, even though it was 
through the furnace of affliction, and given them 
‘ the hope of a glorious hereafter. 


PP lll 


{ Nota little to this blessed change had their 
good friend, Mr. Heartly, contributed, and many 
;a blessing from the sisters was secretly called 
upon his head. 

; But a new grief now awaited them in the loss 


c 
} of their mother, who, in just two years after their 


; father’s death, was quietly laid beside him. Ah! 


ber, he would send her a plentiful supply the next | how lonely those orphans felt then ; but the hand 


morning. With a slight tinge on her cheek, Isabel 
gave the desired information. 


of their heavenly father was still above and around. 
them, and blessed days were coming that neither 


**Ah! I knew your noble father,’’ he quickly | had ever darad hope for. 


replied. ‘* Youare happy in being the daughter 


One day Isabel found it necessary to cal! at Mr. 

















P| 
J2 


Heartly’s office ; just as she was about leaving it, | 


4 young manentered. As his eye fell upon her 


he started, and to her surprise called her by name. | 
**Is it Mr. Lovel? ’’ she asked, half doubtingly. | 


‘*Tt is,”? he replied ‘‘and your sister, is she | 


well? I have been looking for you this week past. 
It is now eight days since I returned to the city, 
and IT beg you will allow me to accompany you 
home.’’ 

Isabel hardly knew how to answer ; but it sud- 


denly strack her that Amy might have more to do 


with the visit than herself, and she at once consen- 
ted. 


During their walk, Lovel expressed himself ' 


most feelingly onthe change of their fortunes, 
which he for the .first time heard after he !anded, 
and yet when Isabel frankly owned how they had 
ceased to regret it he seemed like one inspired 
with a sudden happiness which he could hardly 
contain. 


At length they reached home, and Love! was 
once more in the presence of his beloved one. 

** Amy!” he said sofily, but though her back 
was turned to the door, and she stood at the end 
of the room, the sound ofthat dear voice went to 
her heart like electricity, and she was soon folded 
to the breast of him who had so long reigned su- 
preme within her own. 


And now what need to tell the rest? How Amy 
soon became a happy bride, anda few moths 
‘found the sisters moving in their proper sphere in 
society ! How Isabel, too, was wooed and won by 


the nephew and heir of Mr. Heartly, and how the | 


good old man ever found a true daughier in her? 
And how the sisters, never forgetting the lesson 
they had learned in their adversity, are bringing 
up their beautiful children as is meet forthe dwel- 
lers of this changing and care filled world ; that, 
should they ever meet a reverse of fortune, they 
may not have to undergo ajso the painful experi- 
ence of their mothers ? ; 


‘* Let usremember what we suffered through 
our want of useful knowledge,’’ said Amy to Isa- 
bel, ‘and educate our daughters for something 
besides mere drawing-room appendages. Let us 
give them knowledge before accomplishments, | 
the useful before the ornamental, and the blessing | 
from above sought through all.’ And upon this : 
rule they are steadfastly acting . 

New York. 





A person pointed out a man, who hada _ profa- 
sion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. ‘* Ahsir,”’ 
said the artizan, ‘‘ it is a sure sign of weakness | 
when so many hoops are used.”’ 
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THE BRIDE. 


Ir hath passed, my daughter; fare thee well! 


Pledged is the laith, mscribed the vow ; 
Yet let these gushing tear-drops speak, 

Of ali thy mother’s anguish now; 
And whea, on distant, stranger-shores, 

Leve beaims from brighter eves than mine, 
When other hands thy tresses weave, 

And other lips are pressed to thine,— 


O, then remember her who grieves 
With parent-fondness for her child ; 
Whose lonely path, of thee bereft, 
Is like some desert, ione and wild, 
Where erst_a simple floweret grew, 
Where erst one timid wild bird sung ; 
Now lonely, dark and desolaie, 
No bird nor flower its shades among. 


Ard wheathy children climb the knee, 

And whisper, “ Mother, mother dear!” 
O, then the thought of her recall 

Thow jeavest broken-hearted here ; 
And as their sinless offerings rise 

T'o God’s own {cotstool, let them crave 
A blessiog on her memory, 

Who slumbers in the peaceful grave, 


Wien care shall dim thy sunny eye, 
And, one by one, the ties are broken 
That bind thee to the earth, this kiss 
Will linger yet—thy mother’s token ; 
’T will speak her changeless love for thee, 
Speak what she strives in vain to tell, 
The yearning of a pareat’s heart 
My only child, farewell ! farewell ! 








THE WIFE. 


** She flung her white avis around him—Thow art 
That this poor heart can cling to. ?? 


i could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smiled on every blow 
From Life’s full quiver thrown, 

While [I might gaze on the, and know 
I shonld not be “ alone.” 


I could—I think 1 could have brooked, 
E’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With lens of love than now; 

For then | should at least have felt 
The swect hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, while I dwelt 
On earth, not been “alone.” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
‘hy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ;— 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And el, I’ll be “ alone ;’— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet th hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heaven-ward trust they say, 
‘“ Earth may not claim thee longer ;” 

Nay, dearest ; ’tis too much—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone ; 

It must not be ; we may not part : 
I could not live “ alone!’ 


~ = «8 pow ot ioe A A, 
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LA FAYETTE. 
“Tis Liberty alone that gives the fower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 
A native of France, this extraordinary in- 
dividual became, by adoptioa, one of Ameri- 


ca’s best and most favorite sons. Few men 
have ever lived, in whose characters have 


moral and political goodness, 
La Fayette’s. 
man ; great, not only in the faculties of the 


of chivalry and of virtue. 
associated with our proudest aspirations of 
thought, and with our brightest and dearest 
recollections. 
every American with fresh confidence in the 
principles of patriotism, and introduce a 


newer and holier affection for our institu-  %" . 
, ‘might, since itat once set forth the truth, 


Grzert Mortier La Faystre was bora that our obscure and almost desperate con- 


tions of liberty, morality, and religion. 


? 
4 
} 


‘ 
( 
? 


rf 


in Auvergne, in the south of France, on the | 
sixth of September, 1757: While very young, ; 


he was sent to the College of Louis le Grand, 
at Paris, and there he received a thorough 
classical education. 


Scarcely, however, had | . aitaal Xo ete 
the development of his genius become prom. | rougnout the world 


inently visible to his friends, ere his peculiar } 


character, his high-souled spirit of virtue, 


and of patriotism, won for bim a station, } 


where rank is a sure presage of high and 
honorable distinction. j 
years old, he was placed at Court, first asa 


page to the Queen, and soon afterwards as | ee 
anticipation of future recompense. 


an officer of note ia one ofthe small bodies 
of the guards of honor. 
teen, he was united in marriage to a daugh- 
ter of the Duke d’Ayen, the son of the Duke 
de Noailles, thus deservedly placing himself 
inank, among the most noble and powerful 
intheempire. Possessed of an ample for- 
tune, ofan extensive and controlling influ- 


ence, ranking with the nobility of Europe, ' 


and being in general favor with the chief per- | t Brandywine 
sons of his native land, it would seem that; 2! 2Frane’ - 
land, ‘years in the service of a people, for whom he 


the world had little else to offer him ; that ' “herished sentinients of the fondest regard 


the “ measure of his glory” was fast filling 


t the age of seven- } : . ; 
maidevidhs i ‘by his repeated sacrifices, and indefatigable 


When only sixteen. 


up.—But it was not so: his ambition was} 


not chained to the car of wealth, nor his mind 
subject to popular dignitaries. His, was 
the cause of benevolence; his, the cause of 
universal liberty. 


It was at this time, when the “ thirteen | 


United Colonies” were struggling for Inde- 

pendence, amid the greatest darkness and 

doubt, that the soul of La Fayette, fired with 

the pure spirit of sympathy for distressed 

America, sacrificing all the enjoyments of 
5) 


| 


? 
? 
‘ 


mind, but great in the performance of deeds | April, 1777. 


His name may be. 


33 


domestic life upon the altar of Freedom, and 
forsaking the pageantry of Parisian society, 
left France for our own continent, amid the 
opposition of friends, and the almost univer- 
sal expression of public indignation. So out- 
raged were the feelings of Europe at his de- 


‘ parture, that the French Ministry were com- 


been so admirably developed the principles of | pelled, by the English Ambassador, to des- 


asin that of } 
He was emphatically a great ' 


patch an order for his arrest. Enabled, how- 
ever, to escape all pursuit, he landed safely 
at Charleston, S. C., on the twenty-fifth of 
No ordinary sensation was 
produced upon his unexpected appearance at 
that critical moment. In fact, it was hailed as 
the glad omen of future good, and now stands 


Its reiteration must inspire ‘ forth as one of the most striking and impor- 


tant circumstances in our Revolutionary con- 
test. It gave new impulse to every energy, 
and fresh vigor to every action; and well it 


test for freedom ina remote quarter of the 
world, could yet find supporters among those, 
who were the most natura! and powerful al- 
lies of a splendid despotism, and that we 
were the objects of regard and interest 


Upon his arrival, La Fayette was offered 
a high office in our army ; but, declining the 
offer, he commenced his disinterested efforts 
in our behalf, by clothing and equipping a 
body of men, at his own expense, and then 
entering as a volunteer into our service. 
without emolument, and without the least 
He was 
the friend and confidant of Washington ; and, 


exertions in our cause, he won the admira- 
tion and esteem of all ourcountrymen. On 
the thirty-first of July, 1777, he received, by 
a vote of Congress, the appointment of Ma- 
jor General in our army, being then but 
twenty vears of age; and, on the following 
September, he was unfortunately wounded 
Having spent about two 


he took leave for France, believeing that he 
could assist us, for a time, more effectually 
in Europe thanin America. His return was 
greeted with general applause ; and, notwith- 
standing an order was issued from the Court, 
that he should visit none but his relatives, 
as a form of censure for leaving the kingdom 
without permission, the whole populace thron- 
ged to see him, as a great and good man, as 
a gallant and successful officer. Immediate- 
ly after his arrival in France, he held a con- 
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ference with the public functionaries. and {the same. Whether, asa volunteer in the 
consequently effected the conclusion ofa trea- contest for American freedom; at the bar 
ty between that nationand America, which | of a National Assembly : hazarding his life 
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proved highly favorable to the latter. 

Having ascertained that a French fleet 
would follow him, for our assistance, he re- 
turned to America, and again entered the 
service of our country with the same gen- 


erous zeal and spirit he had shown on his, 
The complete triumph of his | 
enterprizes, the brilliant success which atend- | 


first arrival. 


ed his exertions, will ever reflect honor upon 
his memory. Ue lived for mankind. So 
long, indeed, as he could urge forward the 


great cause of liberty, the energies of his’ 
After revis- : 


mind were incessantly at work. 
iting France, and enlisting twenty thousand 


men, in the cause of American emancipation, | 


he was about embarking for our country, at 
the head of his fine army, when peace was 
declared and rendered further aid unneces- 
sary. Tranquility being restored, he, at the 
pressing invitation of our countrymen, once 
more visited the Republic. 
where received with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of respect, and with unmingled enthu- 
siasm and joy ; and when about to leave the 
United States as itthen appeared, for the 


last time, Congress appointed a deputation to | 


assure him, “that these United States regard 
him with particular affection, and will not 
cease to feel an interest in whatever may con- 
cern his honor and prosperity, and that their 
best and kindest wishes will always attend 
him.” 

La Fayette returned to France, with the 
consciousness of having labored for the wel- 
fare of mankind ; and now he sought that re- 
pose and comfort, which were only to be 
found in the bosom of his family. But he 
soon saw that the great and important ques- 
tions of political right were agitating the 
minds of men, to an extraordinary extent. 
Guided by the same impulse of patriotism 


that had before led him forward in the strug- | 
gle for political freedom, he entered the are- } 


na of the public and perilous controversies 
that were going on at that time. Preserving 
remarkable consistency in all his opinions, 
and ever anxious to repel the strong influ- 
ence of popular despotism, he naturally drew 
around him a numerous and powerful sup- 
port. 

His life, indeed, has ever been replete with 
toil for the benefit of mankind, and for the 
cause of liberty. In every successive move- 
ment, which France has made, for freedom, 
La Fayette had been pre-eminently engaged. 
Wherever we find him, he is always found 


He was every 
/ his nativity. 


" 
ness for the mere chance of her attractio ns and 


,to wrench away the restraints of despotic 
} government ; standing, after three years of 
‘ political triumph, amid the loud acclamations 
‘of praise of more than halfa million of his 
‘ fellow-citizens ; or swearing allegiance toa 
free Constitution, in the full confidence of 
all France,—he is the same brave, magna- 
nimous, and philanthropic man, unchanged 
‘by victory, and undazzled by the splendor 
‘of his popularity. 

Whether we are permitted to see him 
thrown into the dungeons of Olmutz, for the 
final success of the leading principles of his 
life, or made to believe that his friends were 
executed, asa_ sacrifice to his ambition, he 
remains the same unshaken and ardent 
‘friend to human liberty, refusing all appear- 
‘ance of compromise with his persecutors and 
‘oppressors. Such aman was La Fayette! 

Possessed of all the characteristics of a pat- 
riot, with integrity, firmness, and indepen- 
dence of character, he Jabored for forty years, 
and upwards, as the champion of popular 
‘rights, when he was once more allowed to 
‘visit America. He came, and he beheld a 
new and immense nation. They were the 
‘children of his former comrads in arms; 
‘they could not restrain their joy at his arri- 
‘val. The scene of his reception is without 
-a’parallel in history. No pen can describe it. 


They triumphed, again and again, at his 


‘presence; and after he had received the 
‘thanks and congratulations of the people, 
from one end of the country to the other, he 
departed, for the last time, to the place of 
The few years that now re- 
‘mained of his life, were devoted to his coun- 
‘try, and the good of the human race. He 
‘expired on the 20th of May, 1834, in the 
‘bosom of his family, amid the general ex- 
‘pressions of grief. 

Thus lived, and died, the Marquis de La 
Fayette, the last Major General of the Army 
‘of the Revolution. His talents, his achieve- 
‘ments. his disinterested patriotism, his un- 
;quenchable love of liberty, and his virtues, 
‘can never be forgotten. B. E. H. 


THE GAMBLER. 
A woman must indeed be bold to risk her happi- 


influence alluring the selfish corrupted heart ofa 
 worldling from the vices and follies he has hither- 


to worshipped, especially a gambler ; her love and 
‘ welfare would soon be of less importance in his 
eyes than the turn of a dice or the speed of a horse, 


‘for such is the occupation and aim of his life. 
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THE VERMONTERS. 


Our amiable correspondent, * Emma Bar- 
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flowers, that affection has planted, are leart- 
felt and sincere; if ought evil has in life, 
overshadowed the character or stained the rep- 


ton,” thus eulogizes the Green Mountain . utation of the departed, itis buried forever 
State : in the deep cold grave, and all the remini- 


We Yankees area hardy race, and we 
glory in the cognomen with which from time 
immemorial we have been dubbed: our boys 
are brave, free-hearted, and true; and the 
girls are merry, gay and happy, and asa 
people, we are industrious, religious and con- 
tented. 

Did you ever visit the Green Mountains ? 
If not, you can form no conception of our 
scenery, our habits, ay, and our 
frolics ; even now, the wind is blowing from 
the hill-tops, and sweeping in torrents the 
light snow-wreaths down, down into the 
valleys underneath, and the sun shining 


with ten thousands of diamonds and glittering 
bright-eyed, dark-haired elves, makes the 
quick blood dance in my veins; there they 
go, darting like arrows sent from a quiver, 


across the pond, and the skater’s heel cuts 


assure you: and then our sleigh-rides! with 


scences of goodness are cherished and hal- 


| lowed by the hearts of kindness and friend- 


Winter | 


‘chain of acquaintance and love. 
al grounds are holy, sacred, enclosed where 


ship. 
No cold formal sympathy attends our coun- 


‘try burials, each heart is true, and bleeds 


with anguish at the wound which breaks the 
Our buri- 


the idle foot may not carelessly tread, nor the 


-mirthful heart even enter; our fathers and 


mothers sleep there, there rest our brothers 


_ and sisters—friends and neighbors too congre- 
‘gate there, and it is hallowed ground. 


Fame may twine the laurel wreath around 


e%: ; } ‘the brow, and deck with honor the martial 
with its bright rays, is gemming the trees } 


hero, and pomp and pageantry may follow to 


‘the tomb the remains of the departed, but far 


rubies; and the merry laugh of a troop of preferable the thought that in many fond and 


}joving hearts is 


enshrined my memory ; 


' dearer, far dearer, that the bright blue skies, 
‘and the laughing grass, and waving leaves, 


the jingling bells, and cheerful laughs, their | 


red ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes, God 
bless them; I can hardly hold my pen still 
sufficiently long to write aboutal! these joy- 
ful things, it will go dancing off to the time 
of merry music. 

Yes, we are a happy people! We love our 
homes, our firesides, our altars; we love our 


our bright green woods, our verdant meadows, 


Vermont. We ure an aristocratic people 
too! we are proud of our aristocracy, for it 
descended to us from our forefathers unsullied 
and pure; and it gives us the right to work, 
which is a blessed birth-right; one for 
which we would spill the last drop of our 
hearts’ blood, rather than it should be wrench- 


he ieee Mee iter cols” oe a, or eee | { Should make my last resting place, when 
down into the stony ice; ay, itis joylul, 1} hed by the vigils of love, than that the 


costly marble should tell the heedless way- 
farer that here sleeps one of Earth's great 


' and favored ones.—Emma Barton. 


CHARACTER OF TECUMSEH. 
The celebrated aboriginal warrior, Tecum- 
seh, was in the forty-fourth year of his age 


' / when he fell at the battle of the Thames. 
snow-topped mountains, our sparkling rivers, | 


He was of the Shawnee tribe, five feet ten 


' ‘inches high, well formed for activity and the 
our clear blue skies, and, indeed, we love | 


every thing that belongs to our beautiful | 


endurance of fatigue, which he was capable 
of sustaining in a very extraordinary degree. 
Ilis carriage was erect and lofty~his motion 
quick—his eyes penetrating—his visage 
stern, with an air of haughtiness in his counte- 
nance, which arose from an elevated pride 
of soul; it did notleave him even in death. 
His eloquence was nervous, concise, impres- 
sive, figurative and sarcastic; being of taci- 


ed from us: free and independent we tread | turn habit of speech, his words were few, but 
upon our native soi!, acknowledging no su- } always to the purpose. His dress was plain 
periorty save that of mind ; untrammeled by | he was never known to indulge in the 


5 


the artificial distinctions of society ; children gaudy decoration of his persons, which is the 
of nature, educated by the holiest impulses | general practice of the Indians. He wore, 
of our souls. Say, are we not a blessed | on the day of his death, a dressed deer skin 
people ? {coatand pantaloons. He could neither read, 
And then when death sumons one of our } write, nor speak English. 
number away, he is followed to his last quiet He was in every respect a“ savage;” the 
bed by all whoin life knew and loved him, } greatest, perhaps, since the days Pontiac. 
and the tear drops which water the sweet | His ruling maxim in war was to take no pris 
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A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY JEANNE. 


oners, and he strictly adhered to the san- | 
guinary purposes of his soul—he neither ; 
gave nor accepted quarters. Yet paradox- ; 
ical as it may seem, to the prisoners, in one in- } 
stance, he is saidto have buried his toma-’ The young wife sat alone in her pleasant 
mph in the head of a Chippewa chief, whom | chamber, and her husband’s last letter in her 
e found actively endaged in massacreing} hand. The paper looked soiled and worn, 
some of Dudley’s met, after they hadbeen and the hand writing was nearly illegible, 
— 2 preg by py NEN and soggy vs fri. ae eh ag thus, hee the os 
ad long been a lavorite project o IS ' had been carried in argarets bosom an 
aspiring chief, to unite the northern, western ' read amidst tears, until every word was en- 
and egy Indians for the ee a ie on ol 3 me amt long 
gaining their country as iar as 10. ; months since Harry Leslie departed to en- 
Whether this grand idea originated in his ' gage in a profitable business, and prepare 
own or his brother’s mind, or was suggested for the emigration of his family toa distant 
by oe British, ” ee “1 ir igh _ ‘land, og _ that ge San und 
much is certain, he cherished the pian with ; news of his safe arrival, no udings of the 
ng : ; ° 
enthusiasm, and actually visited the Creek wanderer had reached his home. 
Indians, to prevail on them to join inthe; Fora long time Margaret hoped all might 
1 aigant agar gt yoo nna sa opposed ~ be well; +. gt ed gems nice th 
the saie of the indian lands. na council } to conceal from her father and her children 
at Vincennes, in 1810, he was found equal to ; the grief which was stealing the bloom from 
te sig of ney Neg one of her eheek, and Pividg hee such long weary 
is Speeches he pronounce en. Harrison a: nichts of anxiety and fear. 
liar. He has been in almost every battle with) ‘But the gray haired parents saw her true 
the Americans, from the time of Harmer’s ' feelings, and almost rejoiced to see that Mar- 
defeat to that of the Thames. He has been ; garet only trembled lest she was widowed in 
aprerel conga oe ay = always — her youth, while - old man had ee 
the hottest of the frre. ew minutes be- ‘the sad story that the winecup over whic 
fore he received the fatal fire of Colonel Harry loved to linger, was leading him down 
Johnson, he had received a musket ball IN ; jnto the dark paths of degradation and shame. 
his left arm, yet his efforts to conquer teased Circumstances at length obliged him to re- 
only with his life. ' veal to his sorrowfu! child the truth, and she 
When a youth, and before the treaty of | had gone to her chamber to search vainly in 
Grenville, he had so often signalized himself, | the old letter for a denial of the fact; to weep 
that he was reputed one of the boldest of the | her tears of agony alone. : 
Indian warriors. In the first settlement of; The young wife sat long in her window 
Kentucky, he was peculiarly active in seiz- ; holding communion with her own troubled, 
ing boats going down the Ohio, killing the ‘suffering spirit. She gazed—but not upon 
Fie mnie f, and era se eon eke fre ak rag lay minted calmly 
requent incursions in Kentucky, ' jn the moonlight; she listened—but it was 
where he would invariably murder some of } pot to the low soft breathings of her uncon- 
the settlers, and escape with several horses } scious children—she looked up to the quiet 
laden with plunder. He always eluded pur- watching stars, and wildly prayed them to 








ee 


—_— 





suit, and when too closely pursued, would 
retire to the Wabash. His ruling passion 
seems to have been glory—he was careless 
of wealth, although his plundering and sub- 
sides must have amounted toa great sum, 
he preserved little for himself. After his fall 
on the 5th of October, his person was viewed 
with great interest by the officers and soldiers 
of Harrison’s army. It was some time be- 
fore the identity of his person was sufficient- 
ly recognized to remove all doubts as to the 
certainty of his death. 





Justice to Auu.—There are no just punish- 
ments except for crime ; and no just rewards except 
for virtue. The safest inheritance is that of virtue. 


cuide Harry Leslie back to his home—and 
the stars returned to poor Margaret glances 
of hope; she felt as though the eyes of an- 
gels were watching her in sympathy and she 
} was comforted. 

That very night the subject of Margaret 
} Leslie’s prayers and tears, was sleeping in 
the streets of a distant city. Aye, in the 
' street, with only the blue starlit sky for a cov- 
ering, with acold gray stone of the pave- 
‘ment for a pillow! Oh! could that be him 
for whom faithful eyes had been weeping, 
and faithful hearts yearning with unutterable 
love? Alas it was too true. There, cover- 
ed with rags and shame, lay the wreck of a 


ee eee 
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stately form, perhaps, too, the wreck of a no- 
ble spirit. Thatevening he had exchanged 
the last article of value which he possessed 
for the poisonous cup; and ere midnight the 
wretch who tempted and destroyed, had driv- 
en him helpless and homeless into the street. 
He tottered along slowly, sometimes falling 
upon the hard pavement, sometimes creeping 
like a foul insect, until at last, exhausted and | 


nearly insensible, he crept close to the wall } 


of a building which cast over his wretched- 
ness a friendly shadow, and fell asleep. 
When the inebriate awoke from bis death- 
like slumber, he was in the full possession of ' 
his senses, and he looked around him bewil- 
dered and wondering where he was. He’ 


thought he had been sleeping for the first ' 
from his tormenters fell painfully upon the 
ears of the gentleman who suddenly appear- 
ed in their midst, dispersing them alone by 


time in his life with no canopy above him 
but the starry heavens; yetno! not for the 
first time, for now he remembered that once 
in his boyhood he had gone with the hunt- 
ers over moorland and mountain, and slept | 
on their beds of fragrant heather. But that 

was in his mountain Scotland, then he was 

young and pure and free; but now he was | 
ina strange land, friendless, degraded and 

enslaved. As memory led him back to the} 
past, reason and conscience asserted their 


power, and all his dark life was clearly pic-’ 
He could see the gradual | 
‘again returned, he found himself in a com- 


tured before him. 
stepping stones by which he had descended 
into this whirlpool of vice, he saw that he: 
was now in the very depth of misery and} 


want—and in these lucid moments there were | 
‘cellent man ashe stood contemplating the 
look mournfally into his own. Poor Leslie ! } 


pale faces, which seemed to approach and 


Those pale faces made him nearly mad—oh | 
how he hated and loathed himself. He look-’ 
ed wildly around upon the dark stones to. 
find something with which to end his wretch- 
ed life, but saw nothing; he thought of the 
bowl but felt too weak to rise. At length he | 
gazed up to the stars, andthey seemed to. 
look down to his weary, tortured soul with so | 
much compassion that he became again calm | 
and capable of reflection. There in the still-' 
ness and quiet of night, with only the stars } 
for witnesses, he promised himself to forsake } 


With the morning sunbeams, Leslie, } 
strengthened by his good resolutions presen- ' 
ted hmself to those whose reputation for gen- | 
érosity and kindness had reached his ears, | 
and encouraged him to apply, he told his} 
story without reserve, and begged employ- } 
ment. But he was destined to meet with ' 
disappointment, and all that long day did he. 
wander in his fruitless search. Some had’ 
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never knewn temptation, his shabby and mis- 
erable dress prejudiced others, and though he 
told his touching story simply with a manly 
and truthful face, no hand was stretched forth 
to save. Poor Leslie had hoped and strug- 
gled to retrace his fearful steps, but his heart 
sank under his many discouragements, and 
he again sought to drown his misery in the 
intoxicating draught. 

Mr. Marshal! had quitted his store earlier 
than usual one evening, and he was walking 


‘ briskly homewards, when his attention was 


arrested by a group of boys gathered around 
a drunken man, who was vainly endeavoring 
to protect himself from their insults, with his 
terrible curses. At length he fell violent- 
ly upon the rough stones, and aloud laugh 


his dignity of manner, and kindly offering to 
conduct the inebriate in safety to his home. 
To this kind offer, however, no answer was 
returned. The dranken man was evidently 
injured by the fall,and as Mr. Marshall’s 
generous feelings forbade hin to leave a 
fellow creature in such distress, he called a 
carriage and had him conveyed to his own 
home. 

When the consciousness of the drunkard 


fortable chamber, decently dressed, and his 
benefactor stood at his side. No word of 
censure or rebuke fell from the lips of the ex- 


change a few hours had made in the being 
before him, but be gently said— 

«My son, I found you in trouble and have 
been happy in offering youa shelter; you 
are now entirely recovered, and I will send 


, you to your friends or home.” 


Only a look of wild anguish replied to his 
kind offer, and again he said mildly— 

“ My son, I pity you, and it may be I can 
help you ; at any rate tell me your name and 
story without fear.” 

Oh ! how these words fell upon the ears 
ofthe stranger, the tones of the good old 
man’s voice awaking in his heart the same 
feelings which the blessed glances of the stars 
had aroused there when he struggled with 
himself, alone and wretched. Tears stream- 
ed down his sunken cheek, as he informed 
his host that he wes a foreigner with neither 
friends nor home. 

«My name,” said he, “is Leslie; and 
sir, I have tried to shake off my fetters, to be 
aman once more, but no one will employ a 
drunkard. I ama hopeless wretch, and only 





wish to die unknown. God bless you, sir, 
for your kindness, it quite overcomes me; 
but [ hope for nothing but a grave.” 

The old man looked distressed and sorrow- 
ful, and hardly knew what to do to arouse in 
Leslie less discouraging feelings, but at 
length approaching fim in a solemn and ten- 
der voice, he said: 

“Harry Leslie, have you a wile or child ?” 

“ Sir?” said the inebriate. 

“T say Leslie have you a wife or child?” 


“Oh my God!” eroaned he, conscience | 
ough and complete. 


smitten, “ why did [ ever leave them? Mar- 
garet! my true wife, my golden haired Kit- 
ty, my wee Willie ;” and he covered his face 
with his hand. 

“ For golden haired Kitty, and wee Willie, 
and your anxious wife e 


“Oh, sir! exclaimed Leslie wildly, “ nev- : 


er must they know aught of my wretched- 
ness and degradation. Better far that they 
should weep a father and husband dead, than 
mourn him a living disgrace.” 

‘Leslie, do you still love that wife and 
those children ?” 

“ Love them? God knows.” 


“Then struggle and restore to them and 
to yourself happiness—I believe firmly that 


you may be reclaimed. Tell me when you 
last heard from your family ?” 


“Tt is a year, a long yesr,” and the poor. 
‘wringing the old lady's hand he quitted the 


man groaned. 
* And you have neglected a beautiful wife, 


your fair haired children; you have given. 
, footsteps towards the place of embarkation. 


them sorrow and loneliness and anxious 


watchings. 
of repentant tears, my young friend; if you 


desire to restore them and yourself to all tne | 


happiness of former years, I willassist you.” 
“ How?” 


“Twill give you employment, you shall. 
sign the peldge and keep yourself out of the | 
way of temptation ; at the end of the vear) 
-arms! 


you shall return to your own. Think Leslie, 


yesterday you were a " 
ii ” las 
Brute,” ejaculated the redeemed, as he 


fell upon his knees and hailed the old man> 


as his father—hbis deliverer. 
«“ My son,” said Mr. Marshall, mastering 


his own deep emotion, “I will leave you now | 
to your own reflections, pray that you be not | 


led into temptation, and he left him alone. 


The plans of the good merchant were spee- : 
He would employ Leslie one: 
year and allow him te board in his family, ; 
thus giving him the blessing of a home. : 
Mrs. M. entered heartily into her husband’s } 
plans, and our wanderer began a new life: 
with a heart swelling with gratitude and re- ' 


dily arranged. 


free, if you will accept it. 


ButI seek not the augmentation ' 
_is the place,” and they entered. 
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pentance, with courage and hope. The 
thought of his distant home, and the heart 


_ treasures it contained, cheered him in his 


hours of labor, and when evening came he 
found by the quiet fireside of his employer, 
comfort and peace. Oh how ke longed to 
send over the waters one missive, full of the 
breathings of his affection, and longings for 
forgiveness? But his benefactor had advised 
him to wait until the time of his trial was 
past and he should be confident of success ; 
should be certain that his reform was thor- 
Leslie felt the justice 
of his friend’s remark, and was satisfied to 
know that ere another summer, golden-haired 


, Kitty and wee Willie would come to dwell 


with him in an American home. 

The year of Harry Leslie’s trial is past, 
and he is taking leave of the good pair whose 
kindness has been his salvation. “ Harry,” 


'said the old man, “I have jast arranged a 


little affair which you must consent to. You 


know my business wi!l depend principally 


upon you next year, and I have a house not 
far from the store which you shall have rent 
] am going down 
to the wharf with you, and as we shall pass, 
you must step in and look at it—and then 
you can tell Margaret just what kind of a 


place you are coming to.” 


Herry’s heart was too full for words, and 


house which he had learned to love so dear- 
ly, and with a feeling of sadness directed his 


“ Harry,” said Mr. Marshal, “ here, here 


lt was a pleasant and comfortable dwelling, 
and a servant ushered them into the parlor. 


‘Harry looked around him. Surely this was 


his own portrait that adorned the wall, the 
door spened—his own dear Margaret, wee 
Willie and golden-haired Kitty were in his 





DEATH OF A CHILD. 


A child’s death was never more sweetly mourned 
: than in these lines by R. B. Sheridan : 


In some rude spot where vulgar herbage grows, 
If chance a violet rear its purple head, 
The careful gard’ner moves it ere it blows, 
To thrive and flourish in a nobler bed. 
Such was thy fate, dear child, 
Thy opening such ! 
Pre-eminence in early bloom was shown, 
For earth too good perhaps, 
And loved too much— 
Heaven saw and early marked thee for its own! 
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A HERO IN TEARS. 

We like to keep bright the links of Wasn- 
weTon’s influence on its way to posterity— 
Jinks that are visible in printer’s ink, though 
feltin the invisible beating of the heart’s ad- 
miration. We extract the following inter- 
esting passage from “ Watson’s Annals of 
New-York” :-— 


W£ASHINGTON’S DEPARTURE FROM THs City. 
—About a year since a friend of ours visit- 


ing the metropolis, spent an hour with Mr. ’ 


Custis at his residence, and heard from him 
a graphic and eloquent description of the 
final departure of Washington from New- 
York. ‘The scene has often been narrated, 
but it bears a peculiar interest, when coming 
from the lips of an eye-witness. Our friend 
has kindly furnished us with a description 
taken at the time; and although probably 
deficient in the vivid eloquence of the narra- 
tor, itis still worthy of presevation. The 
account which Mr. Custis gives of the ap- 


peanrace and extent of New-York at the 


time, is highly curious and interesting :— 
“We then staid at McComb’s House near 
the Battery,” said Mr. Custis, “ which is now- 
called Bunker’s, and that was nearly the ex- 
tent of the compact part of the city. St. 
Paul’s church was quite out of town, and | 
used to play on a fine green common, where 
the Park theatre now stands. Instead of 
paved streets in that vicinity, there were 
fenced fields, in which I could sport as freely 
as if on my ownestate. [could now point 
to the spot where Washington embarked, and 
bade his final adieu to his army and the citi- 
zens of New-York, although I am sure it 
must be entirely changed in appearance 
during the time which has since then elapsed. 
It was a point at Whitehall, just off the Bat- 
tery, and instead of the wharf now bound 
with stately ships, the shore was then naked 
as the waves which murmured on its banks. 
I remember the morning as if yesterday; it 
was a clear, cool, bracing day in December, 
and as the General left the house, he took my 
hand, and I thought I never saw him look so 
sad. Wearrived at the appointed place of 
departure—lI see the spot plainly before me— 


the crowd was immense, the army being | 


drawn up in lines which faced the General 
as he passed them: the eyes of the multitude 
were steadily bent upon him, but not a whis- 
per among the whole was audible. When 


Washington arrived at the spot, he paused, , 


J 


and fora moment surveyed the scene. 


Qf 


saw his heart was too full for utterance, and 
hiseyes seemed bursting with suppressed 
tears ; still, he calmly looked on all around ; 
but it could not long be thus. Nature was at 
‘length supreme—tbe General hastily ap- 
proached one of the officers who was stand- 
ing with several of the staff near bim, and 
falling on his neck, gave way to his feelings 
in a flood of tears. He then embraced each 
of his officers separately, with an almost eon- 
vulsive grasp, and as he thus bade his long 
loved and loving companions adieu, the tears 
seemed each momentio start afresh. Nota 
word was yet spoken, the sigh or sob alone 
broke the silence of the solemn scene. At 
_length, when the last officer had been em- 
braced, the General seemed for a moment to 
gain a_ self-possession, and with a firm. step 
turned towards the boat in waiting; he step- 
ped on board, and almost sunk upon the seat; 
it was but for an insant, and quickly raising 
his hat with that grace and dignity which 
seemed peculiarly to behold to him, he sur- 
veyed once more his officers, his army, and 
his friends and after pausing a moment, he 
murmured with emphasis [ can never forget, 
so full of mingled sorrow and effection, so 
deep and earnest, so soul-felt in its accents, 
‘the single word ‘ Farewe..!’ and waving his 
‘hat, the fresh gushing tears prevented his 
further action or utterance. Atthat moment 
a shout, such asI never heard before nor 
sice—one simultaneous shout burst from the 
shore, and so Joud, and deep, and full was it 
‘that it crowned the echo of the heavy guns 
—the large twenty-eight-pounders, which at 
the same moment were fired from a short dis- 
»tance above; a dull heavy noise was all I 
could distinguish ; and as the shout of the 
multitude was wafted over the parting waves, 
and the cannon’s smoke rose upwads, the 
' General once more waved his hand, and the 
boat shot rapidly from the shore. This was 
‘the last time he ever saw New-York.” 


SeveReE Retrort.—A man who marries a rich 
wife must mp occasionally to have it flung in his 
} teeth. We have heard a report, however, which 
| we think must have silenced such threats. A gen- 
; tleman who had the mishap to marry a fortune was 
_ once exhibiting some of the fine points of his hoise 
‘to a frend. 
‘* My horse, if you please, 
money bought that horse.’’ 
‘Yes, madam,’’ replied the husband, bewing, 
**and your money bought me.’’ 


”° 


said the wife ‘* my 


Curiosities.’’—Under this head there has been 
going the rounds of the papers, lately, an infinite 
‘deal of fun, of which the following is a specimen. 
It certainly wasa great curiosity, bemg ‘a Wheel 
that came off of a dog’s tail when it wasa Wag- 


‘ gin (2g). 93 
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1 LOVE TO LIVE. CRUSHED AFFECTIONS. 
Here are two delightful pieces of poetry. The How many suffer by unreturned affection ! They 


first, we are told, was written by a lady, the second fe attached strongly to those who return them 
Like cold words, indifferent looks, and even avoid their 


presence. A word, that might not be otherwise no- 
ticed, often sinks deeply in the heart of one whose 
. life is bound up in another. Where an object is 
cherished , each motion is watched with solicitude, 
and a smile gives exquisite pleasure, while a frown 
sends a daggertothe heart. There is no greater 
‘sin, than to crush the warm affections gushing free- 
ily from a generous heart. It dries up the fountain 
of the soul —fades the smile on the cheek, and 
casts a shade over every brght and glorious pros- 
pect. Draw near tothe heart that loves you; re- 
tnrn the favors recieved, and if you cannot love in 
return, be careful not to bruise or break it bya 
careless word, an unkind expression, or an air of 
indifference. 


———— os _ 


by a gentleman, after reading the former. 
good wine, they need no blush : 


‘I love to live !°’ said a prattling boy, 
As he gaily played with his new bought toy, 
And a merry laugh went echoing forth, 
From a bosom filled with joyous mirth. 


**{ love to live !’? said a striplig bold ; 

«T will seek for fame—I will toil for gold ;’" 
And he formed in his leisure many a plan ; 
To be carried out when he grew a man. 


**f love to live !”’ said a lover true, 
«Oh gentle maid, 1 would live for you ; 
T have labored in search of fame, 

And have found it but an empty name.”’ 


*‘T love to live !”’ said a happy sire. 

As his children neared the wintery fire : 
For bis heart was cheered to see their joy”’ 
And he almost wished himself a boy. 





Se.r-mMADE MeN.—You take the whole pop- 
ulation, select from it the fifty men who are most 
distinguished for talents or any description of pub- 
lic usefulness, and I will answer for it, they are 
(all, every one of them, men who begin the world 

without a dollar. Look into the public councils, 
and who are they that take the lead there? They 
are men who made their own fortunes—self- 
made men, who began with nothing. The rule is 
universal. It pervades our courts, State and Fed- 
eral, from the highest to the lowest. It is true of 
all the professions,. It is so now ; it has been so, 
at any time since I have known the public men of 
the State or the nation: it will be so while our 
present institutions continue. You must throwa 
‘man upon his own resources to bring him out. The 
“<I five to love !”? said a maiden fair, struggle which isto result in eminence, is too ar- 
As she twined a wreath for her sister’s hair; duous, and must be continued too long to be en- 
They were bound by the corde of love together, countered and maintained voluntarily, or unless as 
And death alone could those sisters sever. a matter of life and death. He who has fortune 
‘to fall upon, will slacken from his efforts, and 
finally retire from the competition. With me it is 
‘a question whether it is desirable that a parent 
should be able to leave his son any property at all. 


¢ 


*‘T love to live !’’ said an aged man, 

‘ Whose hour of life was well nigh ran ; 
Think you sach words from him were wild ? 
The old man was again a child. 


And ever thus in this fallen world, 

Is the banner of hope to the breeze unfurled ; 
And only with hope of life on high, 

Can a mortal ever love to die. 


I LIVE TO LOVE. 


**I live to love !”’ said a laughing girl, 

As she playfully tossed each flaxen curl ; 
As she climbed on her loving father’s knee, 
And snatched a kiss in childish glee. 


‘TI live to love !’’ said a gay young bride, 
Her loved one standing by her side; 

Her life told again what her lips had spoken, 
And ne’er was the link of affection broken. 





‘7 live to love !’’ said a mother kind ; 


**T would live a pa to the infant mind.”’ 
Her precepts and exmple given, 
Guided her children up to heaven. 


‘<I shall live to love !’’ said a fading form, 


And her eye was bright, and hercheek grew warm, | 


As she thought, in the blissful world on high 
She would live to love, and never die. 


And ever thus, in this lower world, 

Should the banner of love be wide unfurled; 
And when we meet in the world above, 
May we love to live, and live to love. 


CURIOSITIES 


Some of the ‘* spilled milk ’’ for which there is no 


use crying after. 


The ballot which elected Marcus Morton governor 


by one vote. 


A quail—part of that same ‘‘ game not worth the 


‘ candle.’’ 


The tail of the dog in the manger. 
A daguerreotype of the Mr. Bunkum so frequent- 


_ ly talked to in congress. 


A revolving pistol to ‘* shoot folly as it flies.’’ 
A nail from the finger of scorn. 








THE GREEN 


MY NATIVE LAND. 
My thoughts are in my native land, 
My heart is in my native place, 


Where willows bend to breezes bland 
And kiss the river’s rippling face ; 


Where sunny shrubs disperse their scent, 
And raise their blossoms high to heaven 
As if in calm acknowledgement 
For brilliant hues and virtues given, 


My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
Where sin and grief were but a name - 
When every field had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the day-light came. 


{ bent the rushes to my feet, 

And sought the water’s silent flow, 
1 moved along the thin ice fleet, 

Nor thought upon the death bejow. 


J culled the violet in the dell, 

Whose wild-rose gave a chequered shade, 
And listened to each village bell, 

So sweet by answering echo made. 


In God’s own house, on God’s own day, 
In neat attire, I bentthe knee; —~ 

Pure sense of duty made me pray— 
Joy made me join the melody. 


‘Thus Memory, from her treasured urn, 
Shakes o’er the mind her spring-like rain : 
Thus scenes turn up and palely burn, 
Like night-lights in the ocean’s train. 


And still my scul shail these command, 
While sorrow writes upon my face ; 

My thoughts are on my native land, 
My heart is in my native place. 


* Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





THE PROPOSAL. 


BY 





J. H. DANA. 





CHAPTER I. 


In one of those stately old gardens which 
were attached to every lofty mansion of the 
reign of Charles I., sat a cavalier and lady. 
The seat they occupied was a rude garden 
sofa overshadowed by trees, and in close 
proximity to a colossal urn on which was rep- 
resented in bold relief, according to the 
classic predeliction of the age, Diana and 
her nymphs engaged in the chase. 

The lady was one of rare beauty. Indeed 
few more lovely than Isabel Mordaunt ever 
graced a festive ball, or brushed the dew 
from the morning grass. Her mother died 
when Isabel was an infant, and thus left 
chiefly to her own control she had grown up 
as wilfukas a mountain chamois. Exulting 


in the consciousness of talent, there were few 
6 
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who had not experienced her wit. Yet she 
had akind heart, and, if she was at times 
‘too apt to give offence, no one was more 
ready to atone for fault. Her beauty and 
expectations had already drawn around her 
crowds of suitors; but though she laughed 
-and chatted with all, she suffered none to 
aspire to an interest in her heart. Indeed 
she professed to be a skeptic to the reality 
‘of love. But, as is ever the case, her gay 
‘raillery and caveiess indifference seemed on- 
ly to increase the number of her suitors. 


Peewee eee PRA OP 


RA A 


The cavalier by her side was in the first 
‘flush of manhood, and one whose personal 
‘appearance rendered him a prize, which any 
‘fair girl might be proud towin. Grahame 
Vaux had been the ward of Isabel’s father, 
, and was but four years her senior. In child 
‘hood they played together, and though sub- 
sequently separated by the departure of Vaux 
' to the university, they had been again thrown 
into each others society at that critical time 
| of life when the heart is most keenly alive to 
the influence of love. , 

To Grahame this daily companionship 

was peculiarly dangerous. Isabel was just 
the being to dazzle a romantic character like 
, his ; for he regarded her sex with all the high 
‘chivalrous feelings which actuated the Pal- 
/ dius of old whom indeed he resembled in 
; other respects. A second Sir Philip Sidney, 
i he excelled inevery graceful accomplish- 
}ment. At Oxford he was pre-eminent. 
} We will not trace the progress of his pas- 
} sion—how it sprung froma_ single word, fed 
‘on smiles, and finally devoured his very be- 
;ing—suffice it tosay he soon loved Isabel 
} with all the ardor ofa first affection, worship- 
ping heras an idolator in every look abd 
gesture. 

Perhaps this was not the surest road to 
the affections of a wilful creature like Isabel 
—perhaps the alternation of doubt and fear, 
of admiration and indifference, would more’ 
effectually have enlisted her feelings; but be 
this as it may, her new lover met at her 
hands the same capricious treatment which’ 
her other suitors had received. 


an 
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In Grahame’s case this oti: was | was, with which she concluded wrung even 
more than usually apparent, though there | ' from him a reproach. 
were not wanting those who said that his | “Oh! Isabel 2?” he said, and his low voice 
demeanor was only a veil to hide a growing trembling with emotion, “can you believe 


preference for her noble hearted lover. At} tall sede ? Ah! little indeed then do you know 
any rate her conduct towards him was cap-} of Jove. 
rice itself. Now she would smile on him} « And who would presume to think 
so sweetly thathe could not help but hope, : that I know aught of it 2” said Isabel, with a 
and now a word or gesture would plunge | heightened color, and a flashing eye,—-" I’ve 
him into the deepest despair. no taste for jealous lovers, or domineering 
“T can endure it no longer,” at length hej lords, and 1 never saw one of your sex—I 
said, “I love Isabel!—Oh how deeply and 


fervently God only knows. I will terminate 


pray your pardon fair sir ’’—and there was a 
slight scorn in her words, “ who could tempt 
my suspense. I will learn my fate. Itis;a maidento thinktwice of matrimony. Love 
better to know the worst than to live on in} indeed, forsooth! I pray heaven to open men’s 
agony.” ‘ eyes to their own vanity.” 

He rose and sought out the ladv. She | The moment she had ceased speaking she 
was at her favorite seat in the garden, as she would have given worlds to recall her words. 
perceived him approaching her color deepen- } Horried away by her Jove of railery, and 
ed, as ifshe divined, in Grahame’s excited ; piqued at the tone of reproach in which Gra- 
air, the purpose of his visit. ‘ hame ventured, she had given free license to 

With that instructive desire, so natural to! her speech, and said things which she well 
the sex, to avoid the subject, she herself} knew she did not believe. 
opened the conversation ina gay and tri- Her lover turned deadly pale at her words, 
fling tone. ' Believing that she had all along been trifling 

Grahame who could have stood the shock | with his feelings, he started to his feet, and 
of battle undaunted, felt his heart fail him looking at her a few moments sadly, exclaim- 
when he saw her sportive mood, but firm in} ed bitterly : 
his resoive he said, at length, ata suitable | “Tsabel! Isabel! May God forgive you 

; 
| 
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pause: for this; I leave you, and forever; ” and ere 
“Do yon believe in love Isabel ?” she could reply, for Grahame saw the tears 
“Love! I believe in love!” laughingly! that gushed into her eye ; he darted through 

replied the capricious girl. “ What! give; the neighboring shrubbery and was lost to 

up my maidenly liberty for a pretty gallant} sight. 

—oh!no, Sir Romance, madcap,asIam,1I} Isabel looked after, and called faintly to 

have not come to that. Believe in love for-} him to return, but if he heard her, which 

sooth ! why I should sooner believe that men } was scarcely possible, he heeded her not. 

were wise and women fickle. Love may; Pride prevented her from repeating the sum- 

sound very well in a play, but I'll have none; mons; she saw him no more. 

of it. Pale cheeks, sighs, and the gilded 

fetters of a wife are not fora free maiden, CHAPTER Il. 

who, like the untamed hawk, would soar} More than an hour had elapsed before Is- 

wheresoever she lists.—Love, in deed!”’} abel returned tothe mansion,and when she 

and she laughed loud and merrily. did, the traces of tears were on her cheeks. 
Poor Grahame! how his sensitive heart} She instantly sought ber chamber. 

throbbed at these words. He would have; «He said we parted for ever—oh ! surely 

given worlds to be miles away. But the} he cannot have meant it,” she exclaimed, 

hight, half-mocking laugh, all silvery as it} “ he will be here again to-morrow. And 
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then—” and she paused, while a blush man- 
tled over her cheeks, and invaded even her 
pearly bosom. 

But to-morrow came without Grahame. 


A!l through the long day Isnhbel watched for } 


his arrival, and ventured even half way to 


ar 


the park gates, but when she heard footsteps 


in the avenue ahead, she hnrried trembling- 


lv behind the shrubbery until she saw the ' 
stranger was not her lover. And when night } 
came, and still he did not appear, her heart ' 


was agitated by conflicting emotions ; and 
while one moment's pride would obtain the 
mastery of her heart, love would in turn sub- 
due her bosom. 


Until this hour Isabel had never known | 


how deeply she loved Grahame, for her pas- 
sion, growing with her growth and increa- 
sing with her years, had obtained the mas- 
tery of her heart with such subtle and grad- 
ual power, that the rude shock of Grahame’s 


departure first woke her to a consciousness } 


of her affection. 

Isabel now felt that she had wrongeda 
true and noble heart. Had her lover then 
returned he would have wona ready con- 


fession of her passion, but day after day | 
passed without his arrival, and finally intelli- | 


gence was received thathe had joined the 


army of King Charles, then first rallying |; 
round that ill-fated monarch, preparatory to} 


the fatal civil war in which so many galiant 
cavaliers lost life and fortune. 

The news filled {sabel’s heart with keenest 
anguish. 

“ Alas! Grahame,” she said, as if in adju- 


heart deems I despise the offering. 
you but know the truth. 
continued, “ he might have sought some ex- 


planation. 


ask forgiveness, he would not now have to 
complain of a cold and ungrateful heart in 
Isabel Mordaunt. He is unjust,” and thus 
resolving, she determined to demean her- 
self{,with becoming pride. 
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Oh! ifhe bad returned only for, 


a moment, and given me the opportunity to, 
> cloud. 

The tide of war had long rolled stead fast- 
ly against the cavaliers, and finally the bat- 


However much, therefore, Isabel might! 
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) suffer in secret, no curious eye was allowed 
to penetrate the recesses of her heart. To 
he world she appeared gay and witty as 
ever, and if sometimes the name of Grahame 


was mentioned, or his gallant deeds com- 
> mended, she heard the announcement with- 
‘out betraying aught more than would have 
} been natural in a common friend. 

She was often put to this trial, for from 
the moment when Grahame joined the roy- 
al standard, his career had witnessed a suc- 
‘cession of the most brilliant exploits: Seem- 
ing to be utterly regatdless of life, he ven- 
tured upon deeds from which even the bra- 
vest had shrunk back. Wherever the storm 
of battle was thickest, wherever a post of ex- 
treme peril was to be maintained, there was 
Grahame, pressing forward in the front rank, 
like another Rinaldo. He did not shun the 
gay companionship of the gayer gallants of 
the camp, but he ever wore, amid their 
mirth,an expression of sadness. But this 
; peculiarity was forgotten in the brilliancy of 


his exploits, and his name came at length to 
be so famous that when any new and daring 
deed was done, it was asked at once whether 
Sir Graham Vaux had not been there. 

Isabel heard all this with a beating heart, 
but an unmoved cheek. She had schooled 
herself to disguise her heart, and she succee- 
ded so well that no one “suspected the truth. 
: Only her father, when he saw her refuse one 
after another of her many suitors, divined 
that some unrevealed secret lay concealed in 
/ her bosom, and remembering the sudden de- 


‘parture of Grahame, was atno loss to attri- 


é 


. 5 
ration, “I Jove only you, and your noble } 
; while a change had gradually come over Is- 


Could ; 
’ abel. 


But surely,” she } 
‘laugh, though musical, was not so gay as it 


Mean. 


bute her conduct to the right cause. 
She was less-light than of old—her 


had once been—and her sportive wit no lon- 
ger flashed like the lightning in the summer 


tle of Marston Moore closed the tragedy. 
The day after the news of the defeat had ar- 
rived, a travel-soiled retainer of Grahame 
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reached Mordaunt Hall and recounted in de- | steed to leave the Seuehle cottage where * 
tail the events of that blody field, from which ‘had found shelter. “The crop-eared, puri- 
he was a fugitive. He said that his master, } tanic knaves have shed the best blood in the 
when the day was lost, flung a discharged i country and they will not spare mine. The 
pistol into the thickest ranks of the enemy land is over-run with their troops, and there 
and died, like knights of old, fighting to re- {is no safety inthis portion of itat least. I 
gain it. i will go once more tothe halls of my fathers, 
At these words her father turned to Isabel, tale a last farewell of them, and then carry 
in whose presence the retainer had related | my life and sword to some foreign market, 
his story, and sawa deadly paleness over- j or, Godhelp me, there is nothing else to do.” 
spread her cheek. The ‘next instant she; It was a bright sunny afternoon when 
sunk to the floor in a swoon. ‘Grahame reached his ancestral halls, now 
“ My child, my darling Isabel speak,” and } deserted and melancholy. Already had the 
-the aged father, raised her in his trembling } minions of the Parliament sequestered and 
arms. “Oh! I have long suspected this shut u p the mansion, and it was only through 
and the blow has killed her! Why did I suf- | the fidelity of an old servant, who yet lin- 
fer her to hear this tale!” i gered around the place, that its former mas- 
With difficulty they revived her; but she | ter was enabled to enter its portal. 
only woketoa spell of sickness, and for} The aged retainer wept with joy on his 
weeks her fate hungina balance between } lord’s hand, and said— 





life and death. ; «Ob! dark was the day when the news 
;came of his honor’s death.” 
Parner ae ; © And was it then reported that I was no 


But Grahame had not fallen. True, as ! more ? 2 Yet how can I wonder at it, consid- 
his retainer had asserted, he had maintained : ering my long seclusion.” 
peeneetons ee eee aoe sate “Oh! yes, and sad times, too, they had 

ad lett the held, overwhelmed by numbers, } of it over at Mordaunt Hall. The yo 

nd left for dead. But when the pursuing: _- nit tb vend 

-tapabicolaiaa i ne pursuing’ mistress fainted away, and was near dying, 
squadrons had swept by, leaving the field ' though since she has heard that you yet 
comparatively deserted, and the chili night | |iveq_-as we all did, you ‘know, ‘by .your 
wind breathed with comparative coolness } ! messenger, she has wonderfully revived. 
over his brow, he awoke to consciousness, | But what ails you, my dear master? Are 
and, was enabled, by the assistance of one of you sick?” 
his followers who yet prowled about the | No—no—but I must to horse at once,” 
scene of carnage in the hope of finding his } sig Grahame whose face had turned deadly 
master, to gaina secure retreat where he pale at his servant’s joyful intelligence. “I | 
might be cured of his wounds. ‘may be back to sleep here—think you I can 

Here on the rude couch of an humble cot- } have safe hiding for one night in my father’s 
tage, he lay for weeks, and the third month } house?” ; 
after the battle, before he was enabled to; “That may you, God bless your honor,” 
leave his lonely shelter. During all this | said the old man, as Grahame rode away. 
time his faithful retainer watched over him} “She loves me, then! Lifeis no more 
tending him, ong while with the assiduity of } all ablank,” said the young knight almost 

5 





a nurse, and another while, on any alarm, } gaily, as he dashed through the arcades of 
preparing to defend him to the last extremi- | his park, his steed seeming to partake of his 
ty. master’s exhiliration. 

‘Fam nowa houseless, persecuted out-} Isabel satin the great parlor of Mordauot 
jaw,” said Grahame when he mounted his ; Hall, looking down the broad ayenue that 
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been restored to her cheek, for hope whis- 
pered to her that Grahame might yet be 
hers. Suddenly a figure emerged to sight 
far down the avenue, and although years had 
elapsed since she had seen that form, and 
though she had imagined her lover far away, 
and perhaps in exile, her heart told her at 
once that the aproaching figure was Gra- 
hame’s. Fora moment her agitation was 
so great that she thought she would have, 
fainted—but there were many painful rec: 
ollections, her sensations on the whole were 
of ahappy kind. Quick as lightning the 
thought flashed across her mind that Gra- 
















bosom. 
her lover without preparation, she took to 






her favorite seat in the garden. 






It was not long before 





lect her thoughts. 







Ner- 


ness that the intruder was Grahame. 






fluttered wildly against her boddice. 
different was she from the gay, capricious 








two short years before. 
step at hand, and her agitation increased. 
She knew that her lover had taken his seat 
beside her, and yet she dare not let her eye 
meet his, but blushing and confused she of- 








bling hand in his. 
“Tsabel—dear Isabel?” said a manly 
voice, and though the tones were full of emo- 
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their rightful owner. 


hame had heard of her agitation when the : 
false report of his death had reached Mor- | 
daunt Hall, and for the moment maidenly 
shame overcome every other feeling in her. 
Conscious that she dare not meet | 


instant flight, and sought, as if instinctively ; 
Here, rest- | 


ing her head on her hands, she strove to col- | 


) 
she heard a tread on the graveled walk, and | 
her whole frame shook with the conscious: | 


vous, abashed, unable to look up, her heart ; 


How 3 


creature who had occupied that same seat ; 


She heard the foot | 


fered no resistance when he took-her trem- ; 





bosom, as tenderly as a mother may press 
her new-born infant to her heart. The in- 
terest of Isabel’s father, who had taken no 
part of the civil war, procured for Grehame 
an immunity from proscription; and when 
his estates were brought to the hammer, un- 


‘der the order of the parliament, they were 


purchased by Mr. Mordaunt, and restored to 
Long and happily to- 
gether lived Sir Graham Vaux and his beau- 
tiful wife, and when Charles the Second was 
rest-red to his kingdom, none welcomed him 


’back with more joy than the now blooming 


matron, and her still noble looking lord. 


SYMPATHY. 
When friends turn foes at fortune’s icy frown, 
“ He’s failed, he’s failed,” is murmured thro’ the town, 


If there on earth a constant friend should be, 
How dear, how Heaven-born is sympathy ! 


When inventive genius invents bold lies, 
And sland’rers like vindictive vipers rise, 
if there’s a heart to sympathize with thee, 
How sacred to thy soul its sympathy ! 


When in adversity, lone and bereft, 

In this cold world thou art pennyless left, 

If there’s a helping soul to mourn with thee, 
How holy is the stream of sympathy ! 


When pain and sickness rack thy wasting frame, 

If there is one who loves thee still the same, 

Who loves to wipe the tear and comfort thee, 

How Heaven-like is the tear of sympathy ! 
CHARLES. 


Sl. Albans, Vt. 


A PICTURE OF LIFE; 


OR, 


- WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 
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; BY VIOLET. 





‘Twas a warm though pleasant day in 






; ‘ 2a for j } September—the trees were gently waved by 
tion the accents were clear and firm, for it} the evening gale, the sun, in his splendor, 
was not Grahame now who trembled, “ let } with gradual steps was receding from view — 
us forget the past,” and he stole his arm the west was a scene of true magnificence. 
iii Raia Ue lene toll hl. Light airy clouds were piled together in gor- 
‘ Hy arte ee geous beauty, tinged with the last dying rays 

he sthasetactetestivmp pace _, {ofthe golden orb which seemed disposed to 

Isabel raised her eyes, now beaming with ‘leave, even after its own actual presence 
subdued tenderness, to her lover’s face, and } might depart, a flood of brilliant loveliness, 
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As aineiitig to retire inti some stri- | 
king assurance of his favor. Theeye and | 
heart are entranced in the glorious spectacle 
—but, alas! the rich hues are rapidly fading ' 
away—a few moments more, and they will 
vanish, leaving nought but gloom behind. 
Such is life! In the midst of the happiest } 
nad lovliest moments of existence—when all 
before us is bright and beantiful as that sun- 
set scene—when not a thought of sorrow, 
pain, or want, disturbs our blissfal dreams, 
and we falsely imagine that it will always} 


be so—the sun that shed light and hanpiness 


that cheered us with his bright 
rays, leaves us,even as we are gazing with } 
loving eyes, iu darkness and despair. The } 
human heart is constructed, that, though we | 
know whose hand dealt the blow, and that} 
even when he wounds, a balm is already | 
prepared to heal—yet, still do we grieve with | 
a hopeless grief, such as the children of earth | 
alone can feel. 
Anna Summers wasas beautiful a girl as | 
you could find ina life-time. I do not mean | 
the beauty of face and form alone—thongh | 
she had regular, expressive features, soft blue 
eyes, and a delicate blush, which deepened 
intoa crimson hue when animated. Her 
form was sylph-like in its symmetry, and 
graceful in its movements—but that beauty 
of manner and character, which far surpass 
those eternal charms which, at the touch of } 
sorrow or disease, like the sensitive plant, 
droops and dies. leaving its worshiper nought 
but a withered flower, with its fragrance 
lost. At the age of “sweet sixteen,” Anna 
had been wooed and won by one whom she | 
loved with such love as true. warm-hearted 
woman alone feels—and tenderly was that 
affection returned by her husband. Though 
they resided not ina costly mansion, and 
possessed not the appliances of wealth, they 
were happy. Ay! truly so—for, believe me, 
happiness is oftener found atthe fireside of 
those in medium life, than in the, lordly | 
dwelling, with all its bright gilding and im- 
posing appearance. Go examine the hearts 
of those who dwell in noble edifices—who 
revel in the halls of the proud and gay—who, 
with smiling lip and haughty bearing, roll 
contemptuously past the humbler portion of } 
creation, in their rich and showy equipages. 
Then turn the picture and view those whose 
lot in life, if notso exalted has far more re- 
al pleasure—whose wishes are limited, but } 
whose hands honestly and industriously sup- 
2 
ply those wishes—who, when the toil of the } 
day is done, return to their homes with light } 
hearts and a quiet conscience, to rest their: 
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 adoly sist in preparation fot the next aay : 
Inbor—and tell me which are the most blessed. 


‘Ah! the answer will be, the child of toil. 


0! GRIEVE NOT THY SISTER. 


Oh! ye who have a sister dear, 
To love with brother’s heart: 
In all the sorrows of your life 
To bear for you a part: 
Oh! can you think too much of her 
Who thus shares joy and pain— 
Who gently chides you when you err, 
To win you back again. 


Oh! enn you know a sister's love 
Nor learn to prize it well ? 

Can listen to her kindly words, 
Bound by their potent spell, 

Nor feel emotions rising fast, 
Pure from affection’s shrine, 

Which grave her memory to the last 
Upon that heart of thine 7 


Oh! grieve not then that sister’s heart 
By cold neglect and hard, 

But rather show in every act 
Fraternal, true recard. 

Oh! grieve her not, lest grieving while 
She from you be removed,— 

Then you shall learn a sister’s smile 


Is ever to be loved. 
FRATER. 
East Lebanon, N. H. 





IS THERE NO HAPPY LAND? 


Is there no land of gladness, 
Where pain holds not its sway— 

Where’s joy without a sadness, 
And tears all wiped away ? 


Is there no quiet valley, 

Where chilling winds ne‘er sweep— 
Nor clouds with sunshine tally, 

And storms and tempests sleep ? 


Is there no place where changes 
Can never, never be— 

Where discord ne’er estranges 
The smiles that friends might see: 


Where friendship will be lasting, 
Unbroken be its chain, 

And hopes nor fears ne’er wasting 
And joys shall never wane ? 


Yes, such a place is given, 
Where never wrong may come — 
Seek, seek it then in heaven— 
Earth has no quiet home. 


Mitcaukee, W. T. 
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SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Farming, like al] other things, and perhaps more 
than other things, is ina revolution. We once 
knew as much about growing corn, potatoes, and 


grass as our farming neighbors ; but we have glan- 
ced at enough of the science inits modern improve- 
ments to feel that all we knew is of very little 
worth, and that, in attempting to write about 
firming now, we are more likely to get laughed at 
than admired. But no matter. Farming has be- 
Tf a farmer wishes to grow wheat 
on his land, he sends wheat toa chemist to be ana- 
lyzed, that he may find of what it is composed, or 
rather looks into some modern work on chemistry, 
and reads it there. He then sencs a sample of 
earth from his lot to the chemist, to ascertain of 
what ingredients the soil is composed ; and what- 


come a science. 


ever is not foune in it, he procures and spreads upon ; 


his land. A field may have in abundance all the 
ingredients for the production of wheat but one, 
and yet not be ableto produce wheat. By science, 
the Grahams have discovered the appa!ling fact that 
butter and beef are in the grass and the fruits ; that 
the cow is only the manufacturer ; and that they, 
like the transmuting priest, abjure batter and beef, 
and yet eat both all the while. The farmer who ? 
has no science will, perbaps, at great cost, add those 
ingredients of which there are already enough. 
But that will not causea crop to grow. This accounts 
for the fact which is often so suprising, that manure 
which has produced great crops on one soil has no 
good effect at allon another. A scientific farmer 
knows little of poor Jand. All land is good to him, 
for it wii] produce well if only furnished with the 
properirgredients. So land that would only produce 
a very poor crop has been made to produce a very 
Jarge crop by spreading upon it one or two deficient 
ingredients. ‘These ingredients are, some of them, } 
to be found in almost all substances—lime of oys- | 
ter shells, ashes even of anthracite coal, charcoal | 
dust, fish-bones, &c. Every thing is composed of | 
ingredien's which must be had for the reproduction 
of itself, and many other things. Fruit-trees cease { 
to bear often because they have exhausted the soil 
of one or two of the ingredients which compose 
their fruit. Give them but these, and they will at 
once return to production. Apear tree may grow 
ina soil which has not all the qualities necessary to 
constitute pears, and it can no more make pears 
without the necessary ingredients than the Israelites 
could make bricks without straw. One crop ex- 
hausts one set of ingredients, and another to some 
extent a different set ; and so farmers learn the fact, 
without knowing the cause, perhaps, that the same 
*rop should not be grown for successive years on the 
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‘which have lain from the creation 
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} earth would bave rolled on to the end of its course, 
| its treasures unexplored and useless. Science shows 


great markets for the competition they endure 
from the cheapness of Western land. Jn proportion 
as the quantity of crops is increased, the value of 
proximity to market is increased. If the crop of 
wheat were doubled per acre, the expense of trans- 
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Yet there is no difficulty iu growiug 
the sume crop interminably, if only the exhausted 


same land. 














ingredients are supplied. 

A great deal has been learned about the mode 
and time of cutting and curing hay and grain, 
Grass which white laying out to be thoroughly 
dried, perhaps may get repeatedly wet, makes 
much better hay if with much less drying it is pre~ 
/ served with a bushel of salt toaton. Salt is often 
cheaper than hay, so that the farmer makes a 
profit by putting it in, while the labor of curing is 
much diminished, and the good qualities of the hay 
much increased. 






























































Wheat cut inthe milk has been 
found to weigh six or eight pounds a bushel move 
than when left to ripen to the usual time, and oats 
were still more increased in weight. 
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; So farmers 
have, perhaps, been suffering great loss for ages by 
cutting their grain at too late a stage of its prog- 
ress. 

The application of science to agriculture devel- 


; oped wonders in the capabilities of the ground, 
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unobserved, 
Men are astonisiied when they see what boundless 
blessings the Creator has spread thick around, and 
how slow the race has been in observing them. 
They have spent century after century in shedding 
each other’s blood, in creating und spreading 
poisonous surperstitions, and in every possible way 
destroying all that was good. Despising the bless- 
ings of creation and Providence, they have sought 
their happiness in the employments of fiends, and 
if the malice of men could but have had its way 
the race would long have been extinct, and the 
























































us that the capacities of the earth have hardly 
begun to be developed, and the human family 
hardly begun to exist, eitherin numbers or individ- 
ual enjoyment. Evidently no sort of conception 
has been formed in the mirds of more than a very 
few of the swarming millions which this earth is 
capable of sustaining in luxuriots plenty. Land and 
labor have been brought so ignorantly together that 
nothing almost has been the product. The meager 
stinted crops which have so poorly repaid the labors 
of the farmer, have exhibited the measure of man’s 
ignorance rather than of earth’s barrenness. We 
are opening now upon an era when every field wil 

be ascientific laboratory, most interesting in its 
operations to every noble feeling. The change 

will operate to compensate the farmers near the 
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portation per acre would be doubled, and this | 


would goto enhance the value of land near to 
market to the amount of the capital upon which 
this saving would pay the interest. But when we 
come to fruits and vegetables, which are injured by 
much traveling, or are of great bulk compared 


with their value, then we have another element of } 


value for land near to markets. 
We do not suppose that these things are as new 


; seated upon the sofa. 


whether announced or not, rise immediately, ad- 
vance towards them, request them to sit down, avoi- 
ding, however, the old form of ** Take the trouble 
to be seated,’’ ‘*Come off the door and into the 
fire,’ ete. If it isa young man, offer him a chair, 
or a stuffed one : if an elderly man, insist upon his 
accepting the arm-chair, ifa lady, beg her to be 
If the master of the house 


: receives the visitors, he will take a chair and place 


or interesting to every body as they were to us; } 
; contrary, it is the mistress of the house, and if she 


but they will, perhaps, set some of our readers upon 
a track which will bring them to more thorough 
and exact information. 


RULES OF POLITENKSS. 


AT HOME AND FROM HOME, 


To receive visitors with ease and elegance, and 
in such a manner that every thing in you, and 





about you, shall] partake of propriety and grace,— 
to endeavor that people may always be satisfied ° 


when they leave you, and be desirous to come 
again,—are the obligations of the master, and es- 
pecially of the mistress, of a house. 
Every thing in the house ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to offer solid comfort, and true grace. 
Perfect order, exquisite neatness aud elegance, 


which easily dispense with being sumptuous, ought } 
to mark the entrance of the house, the furniture, ' 


and the dress of the lady. 


be afforded, then let the receiving room be the 
parlor. ‘To receive company in a dining-room is 
not allowed, except among those who cannot bear 
the expense of furnishing a parlour or drawing- 


himself ata little distanee from them, if, on the 


is intimate with the lady who visits her, sie wiil 
place herself near her. If several ladies come at 
once, we give the most honorable place to the one 


{ who, from age, or other considerations, is most 


5 . 
, entitled to respect. 


In winter, the most honorable 


>; places are those atthe corners of the fire-place : 
} in proportion as they place you in front of the fire, 


¢ 
‘ 


| 
} 
} 


your seat is considered inferior in rank. Moreover, 
when it happens to be a married lady, and one to 
whom we wish to do honor, take her by the hand, 
and conduct her to the corner of the fire-place. If 
this place is occupied by a young lady, she ought 
to rise, and offer her seat to the other, taking for 
herself a chair in the middle of the circle. 

A mistress of a house ought to watch anxiously 
that her guests experience no restraint before her. 
If a door or window happens to be open in the room 
in summer time, she should ask of visitors if it in- 
commodes them. 

If a lady, who receives a half-ceremonious visit, is 


4 . ny ; 
In a house where affluence abounds, it is indis- | 5°¥'™8» she ought to leave off immediately, and 


pensable to have a drawing-room, if that cannot —— 
If they are on quite intimate terms, she ought her- 


not resume it, exceptat the request of the visitor. 


self to request permission to continue. Ifa person 
visits in an entirely ceremonious way, it would be 
very impolite to work even an instant. Moreover, 


room. Simplicity admitted into an apartment of with friends a lady should hardly be occupied with 


this kind, suited to smallness of means, we cannot 
but approve, while we regret, nevertheless, the 
disagreeable things to which such a residence 
subjects the parties. But we have, in this respect, 
an express warning to hold out to people who give 
themselves up to it unnecessarily : for itis alto- 
gether opposed to the received usuages of good 
society to put yourselves in a situation which you 
cannot adorn ; then you are exposed to receiving 
twenty visits during dinner, of seeingas many in- 
terruptions during the setting of your table, since 
it is impossible to spread the cloth properly, etc., 
while strangers remain ; finally, of having them 
witness your domestic cares while removing the 
remains of a repast, the table-cloth, dishes, etc. 
After having thus cast a rapid glance into the in- 
terior of the house, let us see in what manner it is 
necessary to receive visitors. When any one enters, 








her work, but seem to forget it on their account. 





VIRTUE. 

The everlasting hills will crumble to dust but 
the influence of a good act will never die. The 
earth will grow old and perish, but virtue in the 
heart will be ever green and flourish throughout 
eternity. The moon and stars will grow dim, and 
the sun roll from the heavens, but true religion and 
undefiled will grow brighter, and brighter, and not 
cease to exist while God himself shall live. 


— ——_ 


WANTED ! 
Several active and faithful agents are wanted to can- 
vass the country in soliciting subscriptions for this and 
other popular publications. .The very best encourage- 
ment will.be given. Apply immediately to. 
A. B. F. HILDRETH, 
Bradford, Vt. ° 
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THE GREEN 


THE OWL. 


Hush! hash! the silver moon is up, 
‘The stars are in the sky, 

And all is quiet here below, 
And quiet all on high. 


Now is the hour of sweet repose 
To us poor mortals given, 
A stillness and a quietness 
That bring us thoughts from heaven, 


But hark ! the jolly owl is out, 
The “king of birds ” is he; 
With a tu-whit! and atu-whoo! 

He flies from tree to tree. 


The ow! doth love the twilight dim— 
He loves the deep midnight: 

For what is broad day-ight to him 
W ith his night-piercing sight. 


He leaves the broad and open path, 
And truths so plain that, “‘ he 

Who runs may read ” the deep and dark 
Unfathomed mystery. 


But this he'll weigh and ponder long, 
Until perceived, at length, 

He tears apart its tangic d web 
With arm of greatest strength. 


How merry the old feliow looks, 
Perched, (his eyes a-blinking,) 
All day on some old fav’rite tree,— 

Surely, he’s a-thinking. 


A sly old chap’s that same old owl, 
Tho’ he’s a grave old pate, 

And envious persons I’ve heard say 
He’s oft 0’ nights out Jate. 


1 cannot say the fellows lie, 
Albeit they often do, 

But owls who mind their own affairs 
Care not the sland’rous crew: 


So here’s a health to th’ jolly owl, 
Minerva’s fav’rite, he,— 

Blessings upon his rev’rend head— 
Long life —prosperity 


Bradford, Vt. 


THE RIVAL MECHANICIANS 





BY L. MARIA CHILD. 





“Tam growiag old; my sight is failing ; 
very fast,” said a famous watehmaker of Ge- | 
neva, as he wiped his spectacles to examine 
several chronometers, which ‘his two appren- 
tices laid before him. 
well done, my lads, 
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}(pardon an old man’s vanity) [could have 
‘borne away the palm from a handred like 
my sight is dimand my hands 


“ Well done! Very 
said he. “ I hardly know | 
which of you will best supply the place of with her,” 
eld Antoine Breguet. Thirty years ago, | 


5 


must retire from the place | 


‘ have occupied in thts busy world ; and I con- 
fess I should like to give uptmy faimous old 
stand toa worthy successor. Whichever of 
you produces the most perfect piece of me- 
chanism before the end of two vears shail be 
,ty partner and representative, if Rosabella 
-and I both agree in the decision. 
The grand-daughter, who was busy spin- 
ning flax. looked up bashfully, and met the 
‘glance of the two young men. The connte- 
nance of one flushed, and his eye sparkled ; 
the other turned very pale, and there was u 
‘painfully deep intenstiy in his fixed gaze. 
The one who blushed was Florien Arnaud, 
a youth from the French Cantons. He was 
‘ she rand graceful in figure, with beautiful 
features, clear blue eyes, and a complexion 
‘fresh as Hylas, when the enamored water- 
‘nymphs carried him away in their arms. 
‘He danced like a zephyr, and sang little airy 
nanzas inthe sweetest of tenor 


The one who turned pale was Pierre 
of Geneva. He had massy fea- 
‘tures.a bulky frame and clumsy motions. 
But the shape of his head indicated a power 
‘ful intellect, and his great dark eyes glowed 
‘from ander the pent-house of his brows, like 
:a forge at midnight. He played on the bass- 
‘viol and trombone. and when he sung, the 
‘tones sounded as if they came up from deep 


| Rosabella turned quickly away from their 
expressive glances, and biushing deeply, re- 
'sumed her spinning. ‘The Frenchman felt 
‘certain the blash was for bim; the Genevan 
‘thought he would willingly give his life to 
-be sure that it was for bim. But unlike as 
‘the young men were in person and character, 
and both attracted toward the same lovely 

maiden, they were yet extremely friendly to 
‘each other, and usually found enjoyment in 
‘the harmonious contrast of their different 
The first feeling of estrangement that 
‘came between them was one evening when 
sang remarkably well, and Rosabel- 
ila accompanied him on her guitar. She ev- 
idently enjoved the graceful music with all 
Her countenance was more radi- 
-antly beautiful than usual, and when the fas- 
cinating singer rose to go, she begged him to 
: sing another favorite song, and then another 
and another. 


** She neverjurges me to sing 


said Pierre, es he and Florien 
retired for the night. ** Your stentorian tone 














a2 
would quite drown her weak sweet voice, 
and her light touch on the guitar. You 
might as well have a hammer-and-anvil ac- 
companiment to a Canary bird.” Seeing 


discontent in the countenance of his compan- 


ion, he added soothingly, “ Nay, my good 
friend, don’t be offended by this playful com- 
parison. Your voice is magnificently strong 
and beautifully correct. but it is made for 
grander things than those graceful litle gar- 


lands of sound which Rosabella and I weave ° 


so easily.” 

Pierre sprang up quickly, and went to the 
other side of the room. ‘ Rosabetla and I,” 
were sounds that went hissiag through bis 
heart, like a red-hot arrow. But his manly 
efforts soon conquered the jealous feeling, 
and he said cheerfully, “ Well, Florien, let 
us accept the offer of good Father Breguet. 
We will try our skill fairly and honorably 
and leave him and Rosabella to decide, 
without kaowing which is your work and 
which is mine.” 

Florien suppressed a rising smile; for he 
thought to himself, “She will khow my 
workmanship, as easy as she could distin- 
guish my fairy remanzas from your Samson 
solos.” But he replied, 


* Honestly and traly, Pierre, I think we are } 


as mechanicians very nearly equal in skill. 


But let us both tax our ingenuity to invent | 
something which will best please Rosabella, | 
Her birth day comes in about six mohtns. [n | 
honor of the occasion, { will make some or- | 


naments for the little arbor facing the brook, 
where she loves to sit, in pleasant weather, 
and read to the good old grandfather.” 


‘I will do the same,” answered Pierre; : 
“only let both our ornaments be machines.” | 
They clasped hands, and looking franlzly in- | 


to each other’s eyes, ratified the agreement. 


From that hour, they spoke no more to each | 


other on the subject, till the long-anticipated 


day arrived. The old watchmaker and his 


grandchild were invited to the arbor, to pass 


judgment on the productions of his pupils. | 
A sereen was placed before a portion of the | 
brook, and they sat quietly waiting for it to. 


“That duck is of a singular 


“What a 


be removed. 
color,” exclaimed the voung girl. 
solemn looking fellow he is!” 


without paying any attention to her remarks, 


waddled into the water, drank, tifted up his — 
bill to the sky, as if giving thanks for his re- : 
freshments, flapped his wings, floated to the ° 


edge of the brook, and waddled on the grass 
again. When Father Breguet threw some 
crumbs of cake on the ground, the duck pick- 
ed them up with apparent satisfaction. He 
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right cordially, ’ 


The bird, ° 


{combine in 


was about to scatter more crumbs, when 
Rosabella exclaimed, “ Why, grandfather, 
this is nota duck! it is made of bronze. 
See how well itis done.” 

The old man took itup and examined it. 
“ Really I do not think any thing could be 
more perfect than this,” he said. ‘“ How ex- 
quisitely the features are carved, and truly 
‘the creature seems alive. He who beats 
this must be a skilful mechanician.” 


At these words Pierre and Florien stepped 

forward, hand in hand, and bowing to their 
master, removed the temporary screen. On 
a black marble pedestal in the brook was sea- 
ted a bronze Naiad, leaning upon an overflow- 
ing vase. The figure was inexpressibly 
graceful ; a silver star with brilliant points 
gleamed on her forehead, and in her hand 
she held a silver bell, beautifuly inlaid with 
;gold and steel. There was a smile about 
her mouth, and she leaned over, as_ if watch- 
ing for something ina little cascade which 
flowed down a channel in the pedestal. Pres- 
ently, she raised her hand and sounded the 
bell. A beautiful little gold fish obeyed the 
summons, and glided down the channel, his 
burnished sides glittering in the sun. LEley- 
the bell, and each 
{time the gold fish darted forth. It was ex- 
actly noon, and the water-nymph was a 
clock. 

The watchmaker and his Smnd-dongiper 

It was so beautiful that they 
‘could not easily find words to express their 
pleasure. ‘“ You need not speak, my mas- 
‘ter,’ said Pierre, in a manly but sorrowful 
/tone; “I myself decide in favor of Florien. 
: The clock is his.” 
“The interior workmanship is not yet ex- 
;amined,” rejoined his amiable competitor. 
'“ There is not a better mechanician in all 


‘en times more she rang 


‘were silent. 


Switzerland than Pierre Berthoud.” 

* Ah, but you know how to invest equally 
good workmanship with grace and beauty,” 
replied the more heavily moulded Genevan. 

“ Study the graces, my boy ; make your- 
’ said old 
‘Antoine Breguet, laying a hand upen the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“] should but imitate, and he creates,” an- 
‘swered Pierre, despondingly ; ‘and worst 
of all, my good master, | hate myself be- 
cause I envy him.” 

“ But you have many and noble gifts, 
Pierre,” said Rosabella, gently. “ You know 
‘how delightfully very different instruments 
harmony. Grandiather says 
your workmanship will be far more durable 


self familiar with models of beauty,’ 











than Florien’s. Perhaps you may both be 
his partners.” 

‘* But which of us will be thine ?” thought 
Pierre. He smothered a deep sigh, and on- 
ly answered, “I thank you, Rosabella.” 

Well aware that these envious feelings 
were unworthy of a noble soul, he contended 
with them bravely, and treated Florien even 
more cordially than usual. “I will follow 
my good master’s advice,” said he; “1 will 
try toclothe my good machinery in forms of 
beauty. Let us both make a watch for Ros- 
abella, and present it to her on her next birth- 
day. You will rival me, no doubt, for the 
Graces threw their garlands on you when 
you were born.” 


clapping his hands. “ The poetry is kind- 


ling up in your soul. [ always told you that ’ 


vou would be a poet, if you could express 
what was in you.” 

“And your soul expresses itself so easily, 
so fluently! ” said Pierre, with a sigh. 

*« Because my springs lie so near the sur- 
face, and yours have depths to come from,” 
replied his good natured companion. 


“The worst of it is, the cord is apt to, 


break before I can draw up my weighty trea- 
sure,” rejoined Pierre, with asmile. “There 
isno help for it. 


er. I might be hewn and chiseled into 
harmonious proportions, but you grow into 
beauty.” 


“ Then be a rock, and a magnificent one,” } 


replied his friend, ‘‘ and let the flower grow 
at your feet.” 

“That sounds modestly and well,” an- 
swered Pierre, “but I wish to bea flower 
because , 

“ Because what?” inquired Florien, half 
guessing the secret, from his embarrassed 
manner. 

“ Because | think Rosabella likes flowers 
better than rocks,” replied Pierre, with un- 
common quickness, as if the words gave him 
pain. 

On New Year’s day, the offerings, enclosed 





in one box, were presented by the good grand- | 


father. The first was a golden apple, which 


opened and revealed on one side an exqusite- | 
ly neat watch, surrounded by a garland taste- | 


fully wrought in rich damaskeening of steel 
and gold ; on the other side was a rose en- 
twined with forget-me-nots, very perfectly 
done in mosaic. When the stem of the ap- 


ple was turned. a favorite little tune of Ros- 
abella’s sounded from within, 
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: drops. 


“Bravo!” shouted Florien, laughing and } 


There will always be the} 
same difference between us that there is in: 
our names. Lam arock, and you are a flow- ; 





d3: 





“This is surely Florien’s,” thought she, 
and she looked for the other gift with less 
pleasure. It was an elegant little gold watch, 
with a Persian landscape, a gazelle and birds 
of Paradise beautifully engraved on the back. 
When a spring was touched, the watch 


opened, a little circular plate of gold slid a- 


way, and upcamea beautiful rose, round 
which a jeweled bee buzzed audibly. Qn 
the edge of the golden circle below were the 
words .Rosa bella in ultramarine enamel. 
When another spring was touched, the rose 
went away, and the same melody that soun- 
ded from the heart of the golden apple seem- 
ed to be played by fairies on tinkling dew- 
It paused a moment, and then struck 
upa lively dance. The circular plate again 
rolled away, and-up sprang an inch-tall opera 
dancer, with enamelled scarf, and a very 
smal! diamond on her brow. Leaping and 
whirling on an almost invisible thread of 
gold, she kept perfect time to the music, and 
turned her scarf most gracefuly. Rosabella 
drew a long breath, anda roseat tinge man- 
tled her beautiful face, as she met her grand- 
father’s gaze fixed lovingly upon her. She 
thought to herself, “ There is no doubt now 
which is Florien’s;” but she said aloud, 
‘They are both very beautiful, are they not 
dear grandfather ? [am not worthy that so 
much pains should be taken to please me.” 

The old man smiled upon her, and fondly 
patted the luxuriant brown hair, which shone 
like threads ofamber in the sun. “ Which 
- dost thou think the most beautiful?” said 
he. 

She evaded the question by asking, 
“ Which do you ?” 

“T will tell thee when thou hast decided,” 
answered he. 

She twisted and untwisted the strings of 
-her boddice, and said she was afraid she 

should not be impartial. “ Why not?” he 
inquired. She looked down bashfully, and 
‘murmured ina very low voice, “ Because I 
can easily guess which is Florien’s.” 

“ Ah, ha,” exclaimed the kind old man, 
‘and he playfully chucked her under the 
chin as he added, “Then I suppose I shall 
offend thee when I givea verdict for the bee 
and the opera dancer ?” 

She looked upa blushing, and her large 

serious brown eye had for a moment a com- 
ic expression, as she said, “I shall do the 
; same.” 
/ Never were desciples of the beautiful pla- 
> ced in circumstances more favorable to the 
development of poetic souls. The cottage 
of Antoines Berguet was— 


— 
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“Ina glade, 

Where the sun harbors ; and one side of it 

Listens to bees, another to a brook. 

Lovers, that have just parted for the night. 

Jream of such spots when they have said their prayers ; 
Or some tried parent, holding by the hand 

A child, and walking toward the sun.” 


In the stillness of the night, they could 
hear the rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” 


From a neighboring eminence could be seen | 


the transparent Lake of Geneva, reflecting 
the deep blue heaven above. Mountains. in 
all fantastic form, enclosed them round ; now 
draped in heavy masses of sombre clouds, 


and now half revealed through the sunlight-. 
The flowing | 


ed vapor, like a_ veil of gold. 
silver of little waterfaiis gleamed among the 
dark rock. Grape vines hung their rich fes- 


toons by the road-side, and the beautiful | 


barbery bush embroidered their leaves with 
its scarlet clusters. They lived under the 
same roof with a guileless good old man, 
and with an innocent maiden, just verging in- 


to beautiful womanhood ; and more than all, | 


they were both under the influence of that 
great inspired love. 

Rosabella was so uniformly kind to both, 
that Pierre could never relinquish the hope 


that constant devotedness might in time win. 
Florien, having | 


her affections for himself. 
a more cheerful character and more reliance 
on his own fascinations, was merely anxious 
that the lovely maiden should prefer his 
workmanship as decidedly as she did his 
person and manners. 


competition between them was active and in- 
cessant. But the ground-work of their 


character was so good, that all little heart- | 
burnings of envy or jealousy were quickly | 
checked by the predominance of generous | 


and kindly sentiments. 


One evening Rosabella was reading toher | 
grandfather a description of the albino squir- | 
The pure white animal, with pink eyes } 
and a feathery tail, pleased her fancy ex- | 
tremely, and she expressed a strong desire } 
Pierre said nothing—but not | 
Jong after, as thev sat eating grapes after | 


rel. 


to see one. 


dinner a white squirrel leaped on the table, 


frisked from shoulder, to shoulder, and at | 


Jast sat up with a grape in his paws. Rosa- 
bella uttered an exclamation of delight. “It 
js alive!” she said. ‘* Do you not see that 
itis?” rejoined Pierre. ‘“ Call the dog, and 


see what he thinks about it.” 

“We have so many things here, which 
are alive and yet not alive, 
smiling. 


” 


she replied, 


Under this powerful | 
stimulus, in addition to the ambition ex- | 
cited by the old watchmaker’s proposal, the | 
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Florien warmly praised the pretty auto- 
/maton ; But he was somewhat vexed that he 
‘himself did not think of making the grace- 

ful little animal for which the maiden had 
expressed a wish. Her pet Canary had died 

the day before, and his eye happened to rest 
‘onthe empty cage hanging over the flower- 
stand. “1 too will give hera_ pleasure,” 
thonght he. A few weeks after, as they sat 
at breakfast, sweet notes were heard from 
the cage, precisely the same the Canary used 
to sing; and, looking up, the astonished mai- 
' den saw him hopping about, nibbiing the su- 
gar and pecking his feathers, as lively as ev- 
er. Florien smiled, and said, “Is it as 
much alive as Pierre’s squirre] 2?” 

The approach of the next birth-day was 
watched with eager expectation; for even 
the old man began to feel keen pleasure in 
the competition, as if he had witnessed a 
race between fleet horses. Pierre, excited 
by the maiden’s declaration that she mis- 
took his golden apple for Florien’s workman- 
ship, produced a much more elegant speci- 
' men of art than he had ever before conceived. 

It was a barometer, supported by two knights 
‘in silver chain armor, who went in when it 
rained, and came out when the sun shone. 
On the top of the barometer was a small sil- 
ver basket, of exceedingly delicate workman- 
“ship, filled with such flowers as close in 
‘damp weather. When the knights retired, 
‘these flowers closed their enameled petals, 
and when the knights returned, the flowers 
expanded. 

Florien produced a silver chariot. with 
: two spirited and finely proportioned horses. 
. A revolving circle in the wheels showed on 
what day of the month occurred each day of 
the week, thronghout the year. Each 
month was surrounded by its zodiacal sign, 
‘ beautifully enameled in green, crimson and 
gold. At ten o’clock the figure of a young 
cirl, wearing Rosabella’s usual costume, and 
resembling her in form and features, ascen- 
ded slowly from behind the wheel, and at 
the same moment, the three Graces rose up 
in the chariot and held garlands over her. 
From the axle-tree emerged a young man in 

Florien’s dress, and kneeling off-red a rose 
to the maiden. 

It was so beautiful as a whole, and so ex- 
quisitely finished in all its details, that Pierre 
clenched his fingers till the nails cut him, so 
hard did he try to conceal the bitterness of 
his disappointment at his own manifest infe- 
riority. Could he have had an hour alone, 
all would have been well. But, as he stepped 
; out on the piazza, followed by Florien, he 
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saw him kiss his a triam phi antly to Rosa- 
bella, and she returned it with a modest buat} 
expressive glance. Unfortunately he held 
in his hand a jeweled dagger 


asked him to return to its case in the work- 
shop. Stung with disappointment love and 
ambition, the tempestuous feeling so painful- 
ly restrained, burst forth like a whirlwind. 
Quick as a flash of lightning he made a 
thrustathis graceful rival. Then frightened 


at what he had done, and full of horror at , 


thoughts of Rosabella’s distress, he rushed 
into the road, and up the sides of the moun- 
tain Jike a madman. 

# i ae * w So 

A year passed, and no one heard tidings 
of him. On the 
birth, the aged grandsire sat alone, 
his white locks atthe open window, when 
Pierre Besthoud entered, pale and haggard. 
He was such a skeleton of his former self 
that his master did not recognize him, till he 
knelt at his feet and said, * Forgive me fath- 
er. Lam Pierre.” 

The poor old man shook violently, and 
covered his face with trembling hands. “ Ah, 
wretched one,” said he, “bow darest thou 
come hither, with murder on thy sou! 2” 

“ Murder,” 
so terribly deep and distinct that it seemed 
to freeze the blood of him who fistened. 
he then dead? Did I kill the beautiful 
youth, whomT loved so much?” He fell 
forward on the floor, and the groan that 
came from his strongchest was like an earth- 
quake tearing up trees by the roots. 

Antoine Breguet was deeply moved, and 
tears flowed fast over his furrowed face. 
“ Rise, my son,” said he, “ and make thy 
escape, lest they come to arrest thee.” : 

“Let them come” replied Pierre, gloom- 
ily. ‘Why should I live?” Then rai- 
sing his head from the floor, he said slowly, 
and with great fear, “ Father, where is Ros- 
abella 2” 

The old man covered his face and sobbed 
out, “} shall never see her again! 
old eyes will never again look on her bles- 
sed face.” Many minutes they remained 
thus, when he repeated, “ I shall never see 
her again.” The young man clasped his 
feet convulsively, and groaned in agony. 

At last the housekeeper came in—a_ wo- 
man whom Pierre had known and loved in 
boyhood. When her first surprise is over, 


she promised to conceal his arrival, and per- ' 


suaded him to go to the garret and try to 
compose his too strongly excited feelings. 
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of ‘Turkish | 
workmanship, which Antoine Breguett had | 
-unconscious where she was 


anniversary of Rosabella’s | 
sunning ; 


‘killed him. 


exclaimed Pierre, in a voice ° 


“Ts, 
‘added, 


These , 


‘break in the Process 
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re the course of the day she explained to 
him how Florien had died of his wound, 

‘and how Rosabella pined away in silent mel- 

ancholy, often sitting at the spinning wheel 
with the suspended thread in het:hand, as if 
During alt 
that wretched night the young man could 


not close his eyes in sleep. Phantoms of the 
past flied through his brain, and remorse 
crowed at his heart-strings. In the deep 
stillness of midnight, he seemed to hear the 
voice of the bereaved old man, sounding 
mournfully distinct, “I shall never see her 
again!” He prayed earnestly to die—but 
suddenly an idea flashed into his mind, and 
revived hisdesire to live. Full of his new 
project, he rose early and sought his good 
master. Sinking on his knees he exclaim- 
ed, “ Oh, my father, say that you forgive 

me! Iimplore you to give my guilty ‘soul 
that one gleam of consolation, Believe me, 
I would sooner have died myself than have 
But my passions were by ha- 
ture so strong! How Ihave curbed them, 
He alone knows. Alas, that they should 
have burst the bounds in thatone mad mo- 
ment, and destroyed the two best I loved on 
earth. Oh, father, can you say that you 
forgive me?” 

With quivering voice he replied, “dT do 
forgive you, and bless you,my son.” He 
laid his hand on the thick matted hair and 
‘*T too have need of forgiveness. I 
did very wrong thus to puttwo generous na- 
tures in riv ralenip with each other. A gen- 
uine love of beauty, for its own sake, is the 
only healthy stimulus to produce the beauti- 
ful. The spirit of competition took you out 
of your sphere and placed you in a false po- 
sition. In grand conceptions, and in works 
of durability and strength, you would always 
have excelled Florien, as much as he sur- 
passed you in tastefulness and elegance. 
By striving tobe what he was, you parted 
with your own gifts, without attaining to his. 
Every man in the natural sphere of ‘his own 
talent, and all in harmony; this isthe true 
order my son; and I tempted you to violate 
it. In my foolish pride, I earnestly desired 
to have a world-renowned successor to the fa- 
mous Antoine Broguet. I wanted that the 
old stand should be kept up in all its glory. 
and continue to rival all competitors. J 
thought you could super-add Florien’s gifts 
to your own, and yet retain your own charac- 
teristic excellencies. Therefore I stimulated 
your intellect and imagination to the utmost, 
without reflecting that your heart might 
God forgive me—it 
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bled.” 














wrinkled hands with kisses, and clasped hi 
knees convulsively. 


























likeness, from inemory, the sorrowing paren 
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fer. 
But to Pierre’s 














that was to reproduce Rosabetla. 





























stormy energies on one object. 

















as much as he had loved the maiden herself. 
Antoine Breguet readily supplied materials. 
From childhood he had been interested in all 
forms of mechanism ; and this image, so en- 
twined with his affections, took strong hol 

of his imagination also. Nearly a year had 
passed away, when the housekeepe r, who 
was in the secret, came to ask for Rosabella’s 

hair, and the dress she usually wore. The 












































starting tears, as he turned silently away. 
A few days after, Pierre invited him to come 
and look upon his work. “ Do not go too 
suddenly,” he said, “ prepare yourself for 
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formed sixteen tunes, to the admiration of all 
who heard him? And think youl am to be 
frightened by an image ?” 

“ Not frightened, dear father,” answered 
Pierre, “ but I was afraid you might be over- 
come with emotion.” He led him into the 
apartment, and said,“ Shall I remove the 
veil now? Can you bear it, dear father ?” 


“Tcan,’’ was the calm reply.* But when 
the curtain was removed, he started and ex- 
claimed, “ Santa Maria! It is Rosabella! 
She is mot dead!” He tottered forward and 
kissed the cold lips and the cold hands, and 





































































































was too severe a trial for poor human nature. 
And do thou, my son, forgive this insane am-, cried out, “ My child! my child!” 
bition—for severely has my pride been hum- 


Pierre could not speak, but he covered the 


shook his head and sighed as he answered, 


“Ah, my son, thesoul in her eye, and the clasped each other’s hands, and spoke more 
light grace of her motions, no art can trans- quietly of the beloved one. 


excited imagination there “ We are alone in the world. 
was henceforth only one object in life, and friendless orphan when you came to me ; and 
j In the | lam childless.” 

keen conflict of competition, under the fiery | 
stimulus of love and ambition, his strong im- ! 
petuous soul had become machine-mad ; and factor, who made you so. 
now overwhelming grief centered all his am. 
Day by day, 
in the loneliness of his garret, he worked up- 
on the image til! he came to love it almost 


old man gave her the keys, and wiped the | 


a shock ; for indeed it is very like our lost | 


one. 
“T will go,I will go,” replied the old man, | 
eagerly. ‘‘ Am I not accustomed to see all 


manner of automata and androides? Did [ } 
not myself make a flute-player, which per- } ® 
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tears rained on the bright brown hair, as he 


When the tumult of feeling had subsided, 
the aged mourner kissed Pierre’s hands, and 
said, ‘It is wonderfully like her, in every 
s feature and every tint. It seems as if she 


At last he said, ‘‘ Let: would move and breathe.” 
me remain concealed here fora while. You 
shall see her again—only give time.” When = “ only give me time.” 
he exclaimed that he would make Rosabella’s 


“Tt wéld move and breath,’ replied Pierre, 


His voice sounded so wildly and his great 
t' deep-set eyes burned with such intense en- 
thusiasm, that his friend was alarmed. They 


* This is all that 
said the old man, 
You were a 


” 


remains to us, Pierre, 


With a passionate outburst of grief, the 
young man replied, “ And it was I, my bene- 
Wretch that I 


ae) 


From that time the work went on with 
greater zeal than ever. Pierre often forgot 
to taste food, so absorbed was he in the per- 
fection of his machine. First the arms mov- 
ed obedient to his wishes, then the eyes turn- 
ed, and the lips parted. Meanwhile his own 
face grew thinner and paler, and his eyes 
clow ed with a wilder fire. 

Finally, it was whispered in the village 
that Pierre Berthoud was concealed in An- 
toine Breguet’s cottage ; and officers came to 
arrest him. Jiut the. venerable watch-maker 
told the story so touchingly, and painted so 
strongly the young man’s consuming agony 
of grief and remorse, and pleaded so earnest- 
ly that he might be allowed to finish a won- 
derful image of his beautiful grand-child, that 
they promised not to disturb him till the work 
, was accomplished. 

Two years from the day of Pierre’s return, 
{on the anniversary of the memorable birth- 
day, he said, “ Now, my father, I have done 
a!l that art can do. Come and see the beau- 
‘ tifal one.” He led him into the little room 
where Rosabella used to work. There she 
sat, spinning diligently. The beautifully 
formed bust rose and fell under her neat bod- 
dice. Her lips were parted, and her eyes 
followed the direction of the thread. But 
-what made it seem more fearfully like life, 
was the fact that ever and anon the wheel 
rested, and the maiden held the suspended 
, thread, with her eye-lids lowered, as if she 
_ were lostin thought. Above the flower-stand, 
near by, hung the bird-cage, with Florien’s 
artificial Canary. The pretty little automaton 
had been silent long; but now its springs 


rn 
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were set in motion, and it poured forth all its 
melodies. 

The bereaved old man pressed Pierre's 
hand, and gazed upon his darling grand-child 
silently. He caused his arm-chair to be 
brought into the room, and ever after, while 
he retained his faculties, he refused to sit 
elsewhere. 


The fame of this remarkable android soon : 


spread through all the region round about. 


The citizens of Geneva united in an earnest - 


petition that the artist might be excused froin 
any penalty for the accidental murder he had 
committed. The magistrates came and look- 
ed at the breathing maiden, and touched the 
beautiful flesh, which seemed as if it would 
yield to their pressure. They saw the wild 


haggard artist, with lines of suffering cut so | 


deeply in his youthful brow, and they at once 
granted the prayer of the citizens. 

But Pierre had nothing more to live for. 
His work in the world was done. The arti- 
ficial energy supplied by one absorbing idea, 
was gone ; and the contemplation of his own 
work was driving him to madness. 


and more to have it live. The lustrous eyes 
moved, but they had no light from the soul, 
and they would not answer to his earnest 
gaze. The beautiful lips parted, but they 
never spoke kind words as in the days of 
yore. 


drawn -towards it bya resistless influence. 
Three months after its completion, he was 
found, at daylight, lying at its feet, stone 


dead. 


Antoine Breguet survived him two years. | 


During the first eighteen months, he was 
never willing to have the image of his lost 
darling out of his sight. The latter part of 
the time he often whistled to the bird, and 
talked to her, and seemed to imagine that 
she answered him. But with increasing im- 
becility, Rosabella was forgotten. 
times asked, “ Who is that young woman ?” 
At last he said,“ Send her away—she looks 
at me.” 
_ The magic-lanthorn of departing memory 
then presented a phantom of his wife, dead 
long ago. He busied himself with making 


imaginary watches and rings for her, and | 


held long conversation as if she were present. 
Afterward, the wife was likewise forgotten, 


er, and the scenes of early childhood. 


It so' 
closely resembled life that he longed more) 


The image began to fill him with | 
supernatural awe, yet he was continually | 


He some- | 


Fi- | 


years old, compassionaie angels took the 
weary pilgrim in their arms and carred fim 
home. 





HOME AND FRIENDS. 
Oh! there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven designed it ; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 

We seek too high for things close by, 
And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charms sc dear 
As home and friends around us! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes and praisa them ; 
While flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweetly are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us; 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nouglit 
Like home and friends around us! 





o- 


OLD AGE. 


In any respect, old age is, to the thinking 
mind, a deeply interesting study. A living 
mark of the bound to which in life’s pilgrim- 
age we must march, unless, perchance, our 
journey is abridged, and our short span cut 
shorter; the living memento that we may 
crow old, is scarcely less impressive than 
‘the silent monitor that we must die. The 
thought that the limbs now at our command 
>may one day reluctantly obey, or utterly re- 
‘fuse the dictates of our senile volition, is an 
‘impressive caution to our pride. Unto us, 
-as untothe apostle, the words may apply, 

«“ When thou wast young, thou girdedst thy- 

self, and walkedst whithersoever thou 
> wouldst: but when thou shalt be old, thou 
‘shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shalt gird thee, and carry thee whither thon 
wouldst not.” Thesight of an old man 
‘forces upon the mind the truth, that the sur- 
‘vival of our strength, the lingering of the 
shell, when it has become untenantable, is 
'« labor and sorrow;” and suggests the 
‘thought, that when one has passed into the 
‘last scene of all— 


Second childlessness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing ; 


the sooner the curtain falls upon his feeble- 
ness, the better. 


— 


and he was occupied entirely with his moth- 
; 


nally he wept often, and repeated continua!-} But there is a brighter side to the picture. 

lv, “They are all waiting for me, and J; There is an old age that is cheerful, despite 

want to go home.” When he was eighty! the gloomy circumstances which seem to sur- 
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round it. When children honor their father 
and theit mother ; when even the second and 
third generation rise up and cail the aged 
blessed; when constant and assiduous care 
and affection anticipate every wish, and sup- 


ply every want; when, though it seems to 


the uninterested that 


Superfinous lags the veteran on the stage, 


he is looking, with earnest and gratified in- | 


terest, upon the repetition of himself in his 
descendants; then, indeed, is old age a pleas- 


ant prolongation of a peaceful rest before the | 


last great journey. 


And when, all these cheerful associations 


failing seems to the old a solitude, there may 
be a companionship in the last hours of the 


pilgrimage, which depends neither upon | 
kindred nor acquaintance. Giddy youth may 


pass heedlessly by, with the scanty courtesy 
which contents itself with avoiding an overt 
actof insult; world-engrossed care may re- 
fuse an instant of attention to the aged rem- 
nant of another generation ; acquaintances 
may be few, and friends there may be none 
in the world, while in the heart there lives 
One who sticketh closer thana brother. His 
whisperings to the solitary are worth all the 
world beside, for they are heard above all the 
acclamations of earthly joy, above all the 
groans of earthly sorrow. And the language 
of this Friend is: ‘ That neither death, nor 


life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- | 


ers, nor things present, nor things to come, 


nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature,” | 


shall be able to separate him from the love of 


that Being, who has prolonged and sustained | 


life to its very evening. At length, 


His weary sun doth make a golden set, 


in token of a glorious day on the morrow of 
immortality. Bright, bright indeed, are the 
sunset clouds which mark the close of a long 


and well spent life ; and cheerful is the pros- | 


pect of him who thus can 





—— gaze 
Through opening visitas into heaven ! 


THE DYING WISH. 

A little Sunday school girl, when dying, wished 

her mother to put no roses around her head in the 

coffin, because, saind she, Christ’s head was crown- 

ed with thorns. The beautiful thought has been 
thus embodied by James Montgomery : 


«“ Mamma,” a little maiden said, 

Almost with her expiring sigh, 

« Put no sweet roses round my head, 

When in my coffin-dress [ lie.” 

«« Why not, my dear?” the mother cried, 

What flower so well a corpse adorns ?”’ 
“Mamma,” the innocent replied, ; 
<<'Phey crowned our Savior’s head with thorns.’ 
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THE SABBATH. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 

Mute is the voice of rural Jabor; hushed 

‘The plow-boy’s whistle and the milk-maid's song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 

That yestermorn bloomed waving in the bieeze ; 

The faintest sound attracts the ear,—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill; 

Calmness seems throned on yon unmoving hill. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellow from the dale, 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles his heaven-tuned song; the lulling brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-sunk glen; 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings peace o’er yon village brooks; 

The dizzling mill-wheel rests ! the anvill’s din 

Has ceased ; and all, around, is quietness. 

Reader ! thus is painted the Sabbath in summer— 
the day set apart to rest from labor and give praise 
to God. 


** How still the morning of the hallowed day !”’ 


But thou hearest the solemn pealing of the church 
‘bell ; you see the husband and wife enter the place 
of prayer, and, together kneeling, offer up their joint 
prayers to the Creator of all and of every thing 
blest; you look at the father leading along his child 
_ to the church, there to lisp his Maker’s praise. You 
are a man of callous mind and impervious spirit, if 
these sights and those conscience-awakening sounds 
of the church-bells have not on your mind a chasten- 
‘ing and reflective influence. 


MARRIAGE. 
Let it be remembered that marriage is the 
metempsychosis of women; that it turns 
, them into different creatures from what they 
‘were before. Liveliness in the girl may 
‘ have been mistaken for good temper; the lit- 
‘tle pert vivacity which at first is attractively 
' provoking, at Jast provokes without its attract- 
‘iveness. Negligence of order and propriety, 
of duties and civilities, long endured, often 
, deprecated, ceases to be tolerable, when chil- 
dren grow up and are in danger of following 
‘the example. It often happens that, if a 
/man unhappy in the married state were to 
‘disclose the manifold causes of his uneasi- 
/ness, they would .be found by those who 
‘ were beyond their influetice, to be of sucha 
‘nature as rather to excite derision than sym- 
pathy. The waters of bitterness do not fall 
on his head in a cataract, but through a cul- 
‘Jender; one however like the vases of the 
_ Danaides, perforated only for replenishment. 
. We know scarcely the vestibule of a house 
of which we fancy we have penetrated into 
all the corners. We know not how griev- 








ously a man may bave suffered, long before | 
the calumnies of the world befel him as he 
reluctantly eft his house-door. There are | 
women from whom incesssant tears of anger } 
sivell forth at imaginary wrongs ; but of con-) 
trition for their own delinquencies, not one. 





CAPTAIN DUSTAN, 
fUPON THE WRECK OF THE ATLANTIC, 


He stood upon the stormy deck, 
Erect and bold; 
While round his form the white spray dashed, 
The surges rolied; 
The dark and fearful waters glcomed 
Beneath his feet ; 
And foaming crested billows yawned 
His winding sheet. 


Yet proudly ‘mid the wreck of all, 
(er the wild scene, 
Towered forth his dauntless form alone 
Calmly serene, 
And as alternate grief and joy 
His bosom thrilled, 
It seemed as if the freezing cold 
His pulse had stilled. 


Yet loud upon the howling blast 
His tones were heard ; 

Till terror-stricken anguished hearts 
With hope were stirred ; 

The mother bending o’er her babe, 
Dismissed her fears ; 

And while its ringlet waved her brow, 
Smiled through her tears. 


Pale, tearful, drooping sister, twined 
In one caress. 

Hushes at its cheering their loud 
Wails of distress. 

Amid the gathering gloom of night 
And darkness dim, 

The wondering sailors, pale with fear, 
Gazed up to him. 


“Oh, leave thy post of danger,cease 
The storm to brave, 

Flse shall the billows sweep ere long 
Across thy grave.” 

There passed a shade of lofty pride 
Over his brow, 

And those stern tones that quivered then 
Are stronger now, 


And while the gathering fires of soal 
Lit up his eye, 
He cried, “ when sinks my ship, i too 
With her will die.” 
In speechless awe they gazed—they sighed, 
And left him there, 
That lofty creature. ’mid the storm 
In proud despair. 


There rang a fearful shriek of woe 
Out on the gloom, 

And that frail bark, ’mid dashing seas, 
Had found a tomb; 

An eddy’s foaming whirl, a plunge 
Upon the main — 

The waves o’er that high heart of faith 
Were stil] again. 


The warrior hath his wreath, the king 
His triumph hour ; 
Whatradiant Crown have we for him? 

Whatspell of power? 
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- have much wished to see you to-day. 
: strange feelings, but my head is now better; [ have 
‘no gloomy thoughts, and no idea but I shall redover. 


‘ in silence and solitude. 


' death, all combine to make me sad. 

ed of the happiness of domestic live. 
: earth respects a virtuous woman more than I do; and 
‘ the prospect of returning to England, to be with my 
wife and Ada, give me an idea of happiness I never 


‘ ocean in a storm. 
‘ unaccountable thoughts which come into my mind 
‘ when the fever attacks me. 
? before me ; but on that subject, thank God, I am 
happy and at ease. 
Christianity is the word, but the numerous teachers 
' who are continually worrying mankind with their de- 


For nobly hath he flung away 
A weary life, 

Rather than leave his duty’s post. 
Amid the strife. 


The feeble. fading licht of fame, 
Was not for him; 

The glory of the great of earth, 
’ Neath Ais, would dim. 

No, let his martvr mem’ry be 
By all forgot ; 

For still that lofty name on high 
Shall wither not. 


DEATH-BED OF LORD BYRON. 


The following is related by Mr. Barry; the inter- 


, view took place a few days before the death ef Lord 


Byron: *£* It was seven o'clock in the evening when 


IT saw him, and then took a chair at his request, and 
. sat down at his bedside and remained till ten o’clock. 
, He sat up in bed and was then calm, collected. He 


talked with me on a variety of subjects about him- 


self and family. He spoke of death, also, with 


‘ great composure, and though he did not believe his 


end was very near, there was something about him 


‘ $0 serious, and so firm, so resigned, and so compos- 


ed, so different from any thing I had ever before 


, seen in him, that my mind misgave and at times for- 


bode his speedy dissolution. 
‘¢ Barry,’’ said he, when I first went to him, **f 
I have had 


‘Lam perfectly collected, I am sure I am in my sens- 
es, buta melancholy will creep over me at times.’’ 


The mention of the subject brought the melan- 


_ choly topics back, and a few exclamations showed 
; what oceupied Lord Byron’s mind when he was le/t 


Said he— 

‘* My wife, my Ada, my country, the situation of 
this place, my removal impossible, and perhaps 
I am convine- 

No man on 


Ret:rement will be every thing 
to me, for hereafier. Life has been to me like the 
You have no conception of the 


experienced before. 


Eternity and space are 
The thought of living pleasure. 
nunciations and their doctrines are the greatest ene- 


mies of religion. Ihave read with more attention 
than halfof them, the book of Christianity, and I 


‘admire the liberal and truly choritable principles 
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Christ has laid down. 


There are questions connect- } 
ed with this subject which none but Almighty God } 
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ten Cora?’’ replied Blanche, with a melancholy 
veice, 


ean solve. Time and space who cain conceive? } 
None but God. On him alone will I rely.”’ 


** Cora ! oh, you are always talking of Cora. | 
am really sick and tired of the name.’’ 

‘* If I could but know,’’ continued Blanche, ‘‘why 
' she has not replied of late to my letters.’’ 

‘*T should have, perhaps, loved her, too,’’ said 

' Nathalie, ‘ but she always excelled every other girl 
’ so much, that’?’?— 
: Because she had industry, as well as talent,”’ 


SONNET. 
COLUMBUS. 


The eagle wings his majesty of way 
Sunward with steadiest eye, while far below 
Floats Birds of meaner flight. "Tis even so 
That genius makes its venturious essay 
Up to the rigions of eternal day ; 


replied Blanche. ** Oh! my dear sisters, do you re- 
member her kindness, and that enchanting grace 
which drew everybody towards her? ”’ 

; 7 acknowledge it,” replied Anna, ‘and yet I 
must likewise avow that my affection for her was 
ofa very lively description. 


With conscious power spurniny the control 
That fixes limits to the vulgar soul. 


And thus mind’s generous impulses held sway 
In Genoa’s noble son. Beyond the tide 
Where chafes the broad Atlantic, he descried 

The path to sunny shores ; and undismayed 
By shallow laugh or learned sneer, would fain 
Attempt the perils of an unknown main, 


I was so tired of per- 
petually hearing that she was the richest girl in the 
, school, that I always felt humbled near her. And 
, then her romantic character, her exalted mind, and 
her miraculous beauty! Why, it was considered 
quite an honor to be a friend of Cora’s ; and all the 
world—at least, our little world—had it, that we 
were selected by her from all the others as her most 
My self-love was certainly 


And win the laurels that could never fade. E.B. 





CORA; 


OR THE BROKEN HEART. 


intimate companions. 
flattered, but, in my heart, I often wished to be in 
her place.”’ 
The conversation was here interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of the carriage, and the sisters hastened 
te prepare for their departure. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SISTERS 


In the month of February, 1831, one of the finest 
houses in the Rue D’Entin was inhabited by a Mon- 
sieur Ameline. His fortune, without being very con- 
siderable, enabled him to bring up with care and 
cost his three youthful daughters, the only fruits of | 
his union with ‘a lady, who, for twenty years, had } at which they were now assembled, the sisters were 
been the dear and cherished partner of his joys and completely dazzled by the splendor and magnificence 
sorrows. that presented itself to their astonished eyes, at this 

Ta one of asuite of chambers communicating with ; their first ball, given by the Ambassador. And not- 
each other, and adorned with necessary luxuries of a  Withstanding that they were surrounded by women of 
winter’s residence, the three sisters were finishing most irresistible beauty, aided and adorned with all 
their toilette, previous to their appearance at a_ ball. ‘embellishments of diamonds, flowers, and choicest 
They were clothed with that graceful simplicity perfumes, yet the grace and youthful modesty of the 
which sets off to so much advantage the youthful beaa- , three sisters was soon observed, and they, delighted 
ty. , and excited by the novelty of the scene, looked suii- 

‘* How happy I feel,’’ cried the fair and fascina- ling and happy on all around them. 
ting Nathalie. ' Towards the middle of the night a movement took 

“*So dol,’’ said Anna. ‘* Thisis our first appear- ; place atthe entrance, and ‘directly Lord and Lady 
ance in public—and, above all, atan Ambassador’s | Belmont were announced. 
ball.”? The name of the lady whose extreme beauty had 

‘** What a bad taste you have, my pretty Blanche,” | _ been much vaunted and spoken of produced a general 
** Why are you not in better spir- | sensation, and her appearance excited from all sides 
exclamations of admiration. She was, of incompara- 
moiselle Leontine, who was so proud of being at a ble beauty. Her skin was white as alabaster, her 
Minister's ball. But it is our turn now. But there } features delicate and exquisitely chiselled, her large 
is certainly something on your mind, Blanche, or ) black eyes, thickly veiled with their silken lashes, 
why appear so very ; had deep and sottled expression of intense melancho 

* Alas! Her figure, rather above the middle height, ad- 


CHAPTER fl. 
THE BALL, 
Accustomed to pleasure less brilliant than the fete 


exclaimed Anna. 
its, if it were only to have the laugh against Made- 


sad on this joyous occasion?” 


sisters, have vou so soon forgot- ; ly. 


ary dear 
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mirably proportioned, and her movements had the 
impress of grace and grandeur, and attracted the au- 
dible encomiums of the gay throng among whorn she 
appeared. She was attired in a robe of pale blue, 
which admirably suited her transparent complexion, 


and the finest pearls encircled the profuse masses of , 


her raven hair, while upon her neck and arms were 
glittering the most magnificent diamonds. 


Lord Belmont appeared to be about five-and-twen- 
ty, and toa casual observer, would be deemed a 
very handsome man ; but, there wasa_ coldness in 
his light blue eye, and a sarcastic sneer upon his lips, 
which tended to weaken rather than strengthen first 
impressions. Ile held his arm for his wife, who, in- 
timidated by the indiscreet cast upon her, appeared 
scarcely able to sustain herself. 

Blanche, on examining the new comers, restrained 
acry that was about escaping her. 
sed her beloved Cora. 

‘¢ Poor Blanche! What a return for your constant 


friendship. Cora appeared not to recognise her. | 


Her excess of grandeur had deadened the action of 
her memory.”” 

Such were the words that were addressed to Blan- 
che the day after the ball, by her sisters, justly called 


forth by the conduct of Cora towards her youthful ; 3 pe a 
) Her sisters, intimidated by this unusual deportment, 


and attached friend. 


‘*[T am convinced,’’ replied Blanche, ‘* that you 


judge harshly of her, in attributing her conduct to 
pride. I saw her but for an instant raise towards 
me her melancholy looks, and then I clearly per- 
ceived in her eyes the tears of deep sadness,”’ 





CHAPTER U1. 
THE STREET WARBLER. 


In two years after the preceding events, our three 


sisters, accompained by their mother, had emerged | 


from a shop where they had been making some pur- 


chases, and strolled into the street in whieh they | 


lived, the Rue D’Entine. It was in the month of De- 
cember, and as they aproached their own door, they 
stopped to listen toa street singer whose exquisite 
voice emitted such tones of sadness that it penetrated 


the hearts of the listeners, and involuntarily drew ‘ 


them towards her. 

‘“‘Oh! mother,’’? exclaimed Blanche, 
and pale, ‘* I know that voice ; there is but one such 
voice on earth—it must be Cora’s.”’ 

‘* Do not be so silly my dear child,’’ said Madame 
Ameline. ‘* Your own sense must tell you that it is 
impossible.’” 

*<It isher, mother dear, it is her. 
crowd J can see her sweet and sorowful countenance. 
Mh ! let us enter the house, and in mercy do not re- 
fuse to let Francis go and seck her.*’ 


trembling 


Through the 


She had recogni- 
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‘* As to that, my dearest child, you shall send him 
if you wish.”’ 

** Poor Cora,’’ continued Blanche, endeavoring 
to restrain her emotion, ‘* what could have reduced 
you to so miserable position !”” 

Aftera quarter of an hour’s absence, Francis re- 
turned, and brought with him the intelligence, that 
for the last fifteen days the songstress had inhabited 
a wretched lodging inthe Rue Mont Parnasse. Each 
day she went out to earn her scanty livelihood by 
singing in the streets ; but the porteress assured me 
that the young woman’s health was fast giving away, 
and that she was, in reality, extremely ill.’’ 

‘* Did she tell you her name?’’ demanded Blan- 
che, with the deepest anxiety. 

‘* Yes, Miss. She said the young person’s name 
was Cora.”’ 

‘“* Cora, I knew it ,’ 


> 


said Blanche. ‘* My heart 
could not deceive me,’’ 

‘* And why are you so distressed about her, Blan- 
che ?’’ said her sisters, with unfeeling coldness. 
** Do you not think that Heaven is too just to afflict 
herthus, ifshe has not well merited the castiga- 
tion ? *° 

At this, the usually mild and sweet eyes of Blan- 
che shot forth glances, of indignation and disgust. 


were silent. 
The same evening, as Blanche bent to receive the 
maternal benediction, according to custom, she knelt 


‘before her mother, and, with tears in her eyes, im- 
’ ploringly besought her for permission to go and visit 

her loved fiiend, Cora, in her reduced abode. 
** And are you really certain it is her? If so, my 


, dear child, { shall not rebuke you for the charity 


_ that enimates you—you shall go.”’ 


; ** Do you hear mamma?’ whispered Anna to 


Nathalie. ‘* She, that is habitually so fastidious and 
severe, to consent that one of her daughters should 
enter one of those miserable abodes !”’ 
; *€ And above all, if this person proves to be really 
' Cora,’’ said Nathalie, ‘* ere she could have arrived 
at this extreme of misery, she must have become 
{altogether degraded. And this is the person that 
our charming sister honors with the title of friend.’’ 
_  ** Young ladies,’’ said Madame Ameline, address- 
ing the two sisters, and perfectly understanding the 
; import of their conversation, although she had not 
heard the words distinctly ; ‘* before you go to bed, 
{you will oblige me by reading the parable of the 
prodigal son, you will then, perhaps, better appreci- 
ate the feeling that actuates your benevolent sister.’’ 
The next morning Blanche, accompanied by a fe- 
’ male servant, was seen penetrating the gloomy ap- 
| proach to the wretched residence of her former 


ween 


friend 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE VISIT. 
The door of the room was half open, and Blanche 
entered without knocking. 


‘**Who is there?’ demanded a feeble voice, 


which issued from a sort of alcove in the farthest 
; by his love, I had not courage to think deeply of my 


‘Your friend,”? replied the charitable girl, rush- | fallen state, but scarcely had I been made acquain- 
} ted with the death of my father, who only outlived 


A faint ery escaped the lips of the invalid ; she / my fearful disobedience a few weeks, and then oh, 


end of the room. 
ing towards the bed. 


opened her arms, and the next moment fainted away. 


A quarter of an hour elapsed, ere Blanche, aided ; 
by the female that accompanied her, was enabled to | 


restore her to consciousness. 

‘* What, isit you, Blanche?’ at length said the 
sufferer. ‘* What demon has possessed you to find 
mehere? Fly,I tell you, fly ; youare good and 
innocent, and lam—oh, God ! I am accursed !’’ 


**T am too happy in having found you, thus easily } 
‘Ob, Cora, my } 


to abandon you,’’ said Blanche. 
friendship has not diminished because I see you un- 


happy.” 


‘© You are an angel !”’ replied Cora, in accents of ; 


feverish suffering, while a bright roseate glow tinged 
her cheek. ‘* Sit down there ; I wish to relate to 
you my history, and to prove to you that I an unwor- 
thy your attention.”’ 

‘© When I was at the pension with you, everybod- 


dy remarked the melancholy tendency of my charac- : 
: . ‘and I wasunable to save the adored creature who 
ter, for I then knew him who was afterwards to em- : 
Alrea- } 
dy I had contrived to have secret meetings with my } 
When I was brought home, my parents pre- } 
sented to me a gentleman whom they destined to be 


You may judge of my grief, : 
y = ~ © ~* } was unable to continue. 


bitter my innocent, joyous, and happy days. 
lover. 


my future husband. 
my agony. I however had sufficient nerve to guard 
well my secret. 
I awaited a favorable moment to unfold to him the 


situation of affairs. 


you have so often sworn to convince me of. Go to 
my parents, declare to them our mutual attachment, 


my happiness. 
er consent to his marrying a frenchwoman, but that 
if I would confide in his love and honor, happiness, 
the most unalloyed, awaited us. His eloquence was 
overpqwering, and he was well seconded by the love 
that was so powerfully pleading in my own bosom 


for him. He assured me that if I would but consent » 


to fly with him, he had no doubt his father would 
not withhold his consent to our marriage.”’ 
*¢ Alas ! Blanche, I listened to him, and became a 


victim to his toils. The ball at which you saw me 


els, who could bave thought that I wag not his wife. 


; imnocent friend of my guileless days. 


As Lord Belmont had followed me, ' 2 ; 
fearful history, and you remain. 


yap Rage 
Now, said I to him, is the time | 7°" would have left me in indignation. 


fur you to give a proof of that love and fidelity which ' 


: with 
and I can answer for it, they love me too well to mar | 

: ‘ you an asylum. 
He replied that his father would nev- : - j 
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‘How my heart was ulcerated on that occasion. | 
‘felt myself so fallen, so degraded, thatI did not 
dare to lift my eyes in recognition, to the loved and 
Aftera brief 
lapse of time J perceived a growing coldness in the 
manner of Lord Belmont. As long asI was sustained 


God, my mother—yes, my mother cursed me for 
having broken his heart ; these things, even these, 
had not power to wean me from my betrayer.’’ 
‘*But this impious and delusive happiness was 
about terminating. Ona sudden, and without previ- 
ously apprising me of his determination, Lord Bel- 
mont started for England, and left me abandoned and 


}a mother,’’ she continued, in a voice broken by sobs. 


** Weak, and lavishing all my cares upon the help- 
less being to whom I had given /ife, I had no other 
‘resources but that of successively sending all I pos- 
sessed to the Mount de Piete ; but when my last 

relic had been parted with, and I saw my child ex- 
piring with cold and hunger for the sustenance which 
God in his plentitude sends to every mother, had 


> been withdrawn from me, then, indeed, I felt that I 
| was abandoned even by that supreme protector, and 
wild with despair, I rushed into the streets to beg 


food for my child. But privation had done its work, 
was my only stay and hope inthis vast and rigid 
wilderness. Oh, Blanche ! my angel son expired in 
my arms, and even the boon of a tear was denied 
me, as I gazed upon his placid brow.”’ 

Hiere Cora became suffocated by her tears, and 
At length she said. 
‘*Now Blanche Ameline,I have finished my 
I have expected 


‘*[ love you evenin your degradation,’’ said 
Blanche, ‘‘my poor strayed sheep, you shall re- 
turn to life and happiness, for your soul is filled 
repentance. Come,I am enabled to offer 
I know that my mother will not 
refuse to receive you. Come, our cares shall 
soon restore your health, and then we shall ob- 
tain the forgiveness of your justly incensed parent.”’ 

Cora jomed her hands impressively together, 
and raising her tearful eyes to Heaven, said sol- 


/emniy :— 
‘*Oh, God! who hourly displays examples of 


mercy and forgiveness, bless this ange!ic being 


| who comes to save tne; andoh, Almighty God ! 
grant me the boon of a mother’s blessing ere you 


withdraw me from this cold and bitter world.’ 


so brilliantly bedecked, so laden with perfumed jew- | Then turning to Blanche, she said calmly—** Do 


‘with me as you wish, my matchless friend.’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FATE OF CORA, 

For three months had Cora been an inmate in 
the family of Madame Ameline, but in vain did 
they lavish the most tender cares upon her ; Jan- 
gour, the effects of remorse and grief, became dai- 
ly more visible, till at length she drooped, and 
her health gave way, without the least hope of re- 
covering it. After days of anxiety and hesitation, 
she at length ventured to address a supplicatory 
Jetterto het mother. Bu the parent was inexo- 
rable, and replied not to her whom she no longer 
recognized asa child ; but to Madame Ameline 
her letter contained these words :— 

‘*That she who has caused her father’s death— 
dishonored her family—and destroyed the future 
prospects of her sisters, could hope for nothing 
from a mother who cursed and abjured her.’’ 

Her friends considered it wise to show this let- 
ter to Cora. 

‘“*Oh Blanche !’’ said she, ‘‘ you would have 
saved me if you could; but the bane of a mother’s 
curse is upon me, and what can I hope for? I am 
like a leper, that all the world flies from, lest by 
coming in contact, I might infect and destroy them. 
But you, my good angel, you fear not to approach 


me, but you cannot hide from me the scorn and | 


disgust which ycur sisters feel towards me. Nota 
word or look escapes those who know they have 
merited the world’s opprobrium.’’ 


from blanche, at length vanquished the inexorable 
parent. Her last communication was to the effect, 
that a very few days would terminate the life of 
one whose greatest sufieiling was the knowledge 
that she merited the malediction of a parent, 
whose forgiveness she hourly prayed for. 

Cora had been for some time unable to rise 


from her bed, but one seeing her whose presence 


she so anxiously desired, and felt herself pressed 
against a bosom that she feared would never throb 
again for her, she seemed to become suddenly 
strong and animated. 

**Oh, mother! and can you pardon me?’”’ she 
cried. ‘* My merciful God, I thank you ; and now 
Iam ready, call me when you will, as death un- 
der these auspices, will be sweet and calm.”’ 

The next day the invalid felt so much better, 
that she expressed a wish to sit up ; she was accor- 
dingly dressed, and placed in a large arm chair. 

**My God!” she cried, 
mother’s hand with a nervous strength 


tried and faithful friend, call your sisters.’ 
At that moment the latter appeared, the dying 
girl was no longer able to recognize them. 
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‘ora patch or two upon their knees. 


A month of unceasing and piteous applications | their indomitable energy made them what 


soul; 


suddenly seizing her, 
; Tam, 
dying ! again give me your blessing. ipregxs my 
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” uemeeinin Cora !’’ they adhe shedding 
profus tears at this most awful scene, ‘“‘ forgive us 


for our want of kindness. Oh, Blanche, we now 
envy the noble part you acted.”’ 

The dying girl opened her eyes. 

‘** T see Heaven opening before me,”’ she said in 
a faint, low voice. ‘**Oh, my son you stretch out 
your arms towards me ; shall I dare to hope to be 
admitted within your celestial home? Blanche my 
beloved, I bless you,—you who have obtained for 
me a mother’s blessing—and—the mercy of my 
God.”’ 

A quarter of an hour after, poor Cora had ceased 
to exist. 





ENERGY. 

Look around you! Who of the ten, twenty, 
or fifty that you meet have made the best 
living and are the most respected? Men 
who commenced life with a crust of bread 
and a pair of cow-hide boots, we’ll be bouud, 
if they had any covering to their feet. Who 
stand highest in the state Legislature and in 
the halls of Congress? Men who but a few 
years since, were seen ‘walking the streets 
with an elbow protruding from their jackets, 
It was 


they are. They had nothing to expect from 


‘friends or hope from enemies, and therefore 


they relied upon their own resources and 
went ahead. Are you poor? Whatmay you 
not become by industry, stability and energy? 
Let the example of the good and great induce 
you to persevere, that you may occupy simi- 
lar posts in years to come. Suffer not the 
poverty of your parents, or your own rags to 
chill the generous and noble impulses of the 
but take a high stand, and maintain 
"your position, disregarding alike the frowns 
of enemies, and the corruptions of friends. 
'Then, as sure as the sun willrise on the 
/ morrow, you will yet gain a position in soci- 
ety that your highest ambition has never in 
-immagination reached. 


(eee 


Young physicians find it hard to get into 
business, but they will eventually succeed if 
' they can only have patients. 


5 
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LIGHT.” 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


—_——- 


Storm has been on the hills. 
As if a sleep upon the hours had crept ; 

And the dark clouds that gather at the morn 
In dull, inpenetrable masses slept, 

And the wet leaves hung droopingly, and all 
Was like the mournful aspect ofa pall. 
Suddenly, on th’ horizon’s edge, a blue 

And delicate hue, as of a pencil, Jay, 

And, as it wider and intenser grew, 


The day has worn, 


The darkness faded silently away, 

And with the splendor of a God, broke through 
The perfect glory of departing cay : 

So, when his stormy pilgrimage is o’er, 

Will light upon the dying Christian pour. 


WOMAN. 


The government of families leads to the | 


comfort of communities, and the welfare of 
states. 
the centre. Home, that scene of purest and 


dearest joy, home isthe empire of woman. : 
=? P ‘brated with great hilarity. 


; speare’s time, it was a hallowed occasion, for 
‘that immotral bard, makes the fair Ophelia, 


There she plans, directs. and performs the 
acknowledged source of dignity and felicity. 
When female virtue is most pure, female 
sense is most approved, female deportment 


most correct, there is most propriety of so- | 


cial manners. The early years of childhood, 


those most precious years of life and opening ’ 
season, are confined to woman’s superintend- | 
ance; she therefore may be persumed to lay | 


the foundation of all the virtues, and all the 
wisdom that enrich the world. 





ACROSTIC. 
G ulf of perdition and despair, 
R oad that conducts to regions drear 
O! wretched place, where souls are kill’d, 
G hastly abode, with devils fill’d 


S ink of all sin, kept by a fiend, 

H ell’s all supplying constant friend ; 
O fall the ills of earth combined— 
P erfect damnation here we find. 





How delicious is that conversation which is ac- 
companied with a mutual confidence, freedom, cour- 
tesy, and complacence. How calm the mind, how | 
composed the affections, how serene the counte- ; 
nance, how melodious the voice, how sweet the | 
sleep, how contentful the whole life, that neither de- : 
viseth mischief against others nor sus 
contrived against him. 
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AT EVENTIDE IT SHALL BE 


‘cherub’s face, and whose tears 


‘ 


Of every domestic circle, woman is ' 


on that day. 
‘friends to be on the alert to-morrow, for un- 


a 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
There is no calling in life, of an ordinary 
character, that requires more judgment and 
discrimination than the publication of a lite- 
rary journal. Let those, then, engaged in 
‘the calling see to it that they do not betray 
their trust. Let them constantly bear in 
‘mind that to them is allotted, to an incalcu- 
lable extent, the formation of the Itterary 
taste and the moral character of the great 
body of the people. Let all the votaries and 
‘patrons of literature guard against having 
‘any feature in ours that shall dishonor it, or 
the country whence it springs ; but imbibing 
the spirit of Grimke, let us “covet for our 
country the noblest, purest, loveliest litera- 
‘ture the world has ever seen, such a litera- 
‘ture as shall honor God and bless mankind ; 
/a literature whose smile might play upona 
‘would not 
stain an angel’s cheek.’ ” 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

The advent of St. Valentine’s day, has 
roused the energies of old and young—grave 
and gay. In England, it has ever been cele- 
Even in Shake- 





when crazed from the effects of unrequited 

love, sing,— 

“ To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day, all in the morn 
betime, 

And [a maid at your window, to be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and don'd his clothes, and ope’d the 
chamber door ; 

Let in a maid, that out a maid never departed more.” 

Thus fulfiling the tradition, that the young 
lady marries the first young man she meets 
It will behoove our bachelor 


married ladies will flock to church in great 


-numbers, averting their eyes from those 
‘“ they don’t like to see.” 


The origin of the festivity is thus descri- 


‘bed ;—* St Valentine is represented to have 
‘been a Bishop, who suffered martyrdom 


in the reign of the Emperor Claudius II. ; 
he was beheaded at Rome, and afterwards 


i placed among the calendar of Saints; he was 


distinguished for his love and charity, and the 
custom of choosing loving friends on this day, 
(Feb. 14,) is supposed to have thus origina- 
ted; many, however, deduce it from the 
birds choosing their mates about this day.— 
Some suppose they ought more properly at- 


; tribute it to a corruption of a Roman Super- 
pects any to be ; catia, when the names of young women were 
} put into a box and drawn by the young men. 
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PH CONNECTICUT. 
() stream, rising up ’mong the green, verdant hills ; 
’Mong the high, woody summits, the source of the rills; 
Those sweet purling streamlets, which murmuring low, 


Through the groves and the meadows meandering flow. 


Those green, verdant hillsides, the home of the free ; 
Whose springs through thy channel flow down tothe sea; 
Those bigh woody suinmits, so rocky, se bold ; 

Where the fastness of nature has not lost its hold. 


The plains and the hillsides, which border thy shore ; 
Which once nought disturbed save the wild tempest roar, 
Were covered with forests ; and wild beasts of prey 
Remained undisturbed, by night or by day. 


Thy rich Cowass meadows, once green and unshorn, 
Were, long time ago, covered over with corn ; [bow ; 
When the red man brought down the wild deer with his 


Ere the blows of the axe-man the forest laid low, 


Flow on to the ocean, thou proud rolling wave ; 

Thy borders support not the lord nor the slave ; 

Roll on from Coossuck ; flow on to the sea, 

Through the land of the brave and the home of the free. 


Bradford, Vt. F.J.A. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The engraving which we give this month shows 
a front view of the Bank of England. This 
tution was incorporated on the 27th of July, 1694, 
at first for eleven years: but it has been renewed at 
successive periods, the last renewal being in 18338, 
when the bank charter was extended to 1855. 


insti- 


{n 1832, the foundation of the present structure 
was laid, in which the business of this great estab- 
lishment is transacted. It is an enormous pile of 
buildings. ‘The space covered by the entire range 
of buildings is an irregular area of about eight acres. 
It was referred to the late Sir John Soand to say 
what he thought would be a fair rent for the Bank, 
used as it is for its present purposes. His opinion 
was, that £35,000 per annum would be a fuir charge 
for rent, and £5,000 for fixtures, &c., making £40,- 
900. In 1841, the amount of the unredeemed, ‘‘pub- 
lic funded debt’? was £766,371,725, on which an an 
annual interest is paid of £48,656,324. There are 
upwards of two millions of people directly concern- 
ed in the receipt of this annual iaterest; for though 
the debt stands in the names of only about two bun- 
dred and eighty thousand individuals, many of these 
are trustees, directors or managers acting for socie- 
ties, associations &c., who have what is called 
** money in the funds,’’ i. e. a claim on Government 
for money lent. 


Billy Cowper says— 
‘** Domestic happiness,! Thou only bliss 
Which has survived the fall!” 
+S 
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GALVANISM. 

Place a thin plate of zinc upon the upper 
surface of the tongue, and a silver coin, 
or a silver tea spoon, on the under sur- 
face. The metals ought to be allowed to re- 
main fora little time in contact with the 
tongue before they are made to touch each 
other, that the taste of the metals themselves 
may not be confounded by the sensatian pro- 
duced by their contact. When the edges 
which project beyond the tongue are thea 
made to touch, a sensation is produced, which 
it is difficult accurately to describe. It takes 
place suddenly, like a slight electrical shot, 
and a subacid taste, somewhat resembling di- 
Jute nitric acid, is perceived, confounded 
with an evident metallic taste. 

Or place a silver tea-spoon as high as pos- 
sible between the gums and the upper lip, 
and a bar of zinc between the gums and the 
under lip; on bringing the extremities of 
them into contact, a vivid sensation, resem- 
bling a flash of light, will be perceived. [tis 
singular that this light is equally vivid in the 
dark with the strongest light, and whether 
the eyes be shut or open. 

Place a cup of silver, filled with water, on 
a plate of zinc, standing upon a table, and 
touch the water with the tip of the tongue, 
it will be tasteless, as long as the zinc plate 
is not touched, for the body does not then 
form a Voltaic circle with the metals. Mois- 
ten well the hands, and lay hold of the plate 
of zinc, while the tongue is brought to touch 
the water ; a peculiar sensation and an acid 
taste, will be immediately experienced. 

If a piece of zinc be immersed under wa- 
ter, which is freely exposed to the atmos- 
phere, it oxydates very slowly; but when 
placed in the same situation, in contact with 
a piece of silver, its oxydation is rapid. This 
fact explains why, in the sheathing of ships, 
it is necessary to use bolts of the same mate- 
rial which form the plates, for if two differ- 
ont metals be employed, they both oxydate 
and corrode very speedily, in consequence of 
their forming, with the water of the ocean, 
a Galvanic action. 

No substance can possibly enter into any 
Voltaic or Galvanic combination, except it 
be a good conductor of electricity. The 
most common and simple Galvanic combina- 
tion consists of two surfaces of dissimilar 
metals, as zinc and silver, and a fluid con- 
taining oxygen, placed between them, for ex- 
ample, water. One of the metals should be 


, susceptible of oxydation by the fluid, and the 


other less susceptible of oxydation by the 
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fluid. A communication made between | 
the two inetallic surfaces, either by bringing ° 
the metals together, or by connecting them 
by a metallic substance, will show the effect 
of the combination by certain tests. A Gal- 
vanic combination, however, may be formed 
of one metal only, by its being so situated 
that one part of it may undergo oxydation in 
a greater degree than the other. This may 
be effected by placing dilute nitrous acid on 
one side of the metal, and sulphure: of pot- 
ash on the other, having a stratum of water 
between the fluids. Well-burnt charcoal and 
plumbago are found to have the same effect 
with metals in Galvanic combination. The 
most sensible test of any Galvanic combina- 
nation, is the muscles of a recently killed 
frog ; if the limbs are placed in the circuit 
which connect the two metallic surfaces at 
the same time the metals touch one another, 
the muscles are violently convulsed. 
metals be in any degree dissimilar, between 
which the limbs are placed, at the same time 
that the part is moistened with water, con- 
vulsions will be perceived as often as a me- 
tallic communication is made between the 
dissimilar metals. If the tongue be made 
to touch the two metals which form a Gal- 
vanic combination, at the same time that the 


metals are brought into contact, a taste will | 
be perceived ; and ifthe metals be very dis- ; 
similar, such for instance as silver and zinc, | 
at the moment of contact, a flash of light will ' 


be perceived, similar to that perceived by a 
blow about the eye. 
of Galvanic combinations, call that metallic 


surface which is undergoing oxydation, the. 
positive surface ; the other metal, which must | 


be less susceptible of oxydation, is denomina- 
ted the negative surface; and the oxydating 
medium, the interposed fluid. * 


THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 


. . . a . ‘ . . " . 
There is an eventide in human life—a sea-* joyments of religion are all a pleasure, unri- 


son when the eye becomes dim, and the 
strength decays, and when the winter of age 
begins to shed upon the human head its pro- 
phetic snows. It is the season of life to 


If the. 


Chemists, in speaking } 
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there is yeta season of stilJness and _ solici- 
tude which the beneficence of Heaven af- 
fords you, which you may soon undergo. 

It is now you may understand the magnif- 
icent language of heaven—it mingles its 
voice with that of Revelation—it summons 
you in these hours when the leaves of the 
fall and the winter are gathering to the eve- 
ning study which the mercy of Heaven has 
provided in the book of salvation. And 
while the shadowy valley opens, which leads 
to the abode of death, it speaks of that love 
which can comfort and save, and which can 
conduct to those green pastures, and those 
still waters where there is an eternal spring 
for the children of God. 





('D OFFER THEE THIS HAND. 


I'd offer thee this hand of mine, 
If I could love thee Jess ; 

For a heart as pure and warm as thine 
Should never know distress. 

My fortune is too hard for thee, 
*Twould chill my dearest joy ; 

I’d rather weep to see thee free 
Than win thee to destroy. 


T leave thee to thy happiness, 
As one too dear to love— 

As one I think of but to bless, 
As wretchedly I rove. 

But, oh, when sorrow’s cup I drink, 
All bitter though it be, 

How sweet ’twill be for me to think 
It hoids no drops for thee. 


And now my dreams are solely o'er; 
Fate bids them all depart, 

And ] must leave my native shore 
In brokenness of heart. 

Then, oh, dear one, when far from thee 
I wear no joy again, 

J would not that one thought of me 
Should give thy bosom pain. 





PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 


; Itis frequently urged by the ungodly, as 
/an objection to the religion of the gospel, 
| that it is a gloomy subject. Not so—the en- 


‘valed by the honors and pleasures of the 
/ world. They are not dependent on worldly 
affluence or distinction. ‘The poor peasant, 
‘in his mud-walled cottage, having the grace 


which the autumn is most analagous, and | of God in his heart, enjoys more substantial 
which it becomes, and much would it profit | peace and pleasure, than the monarch on his 
our elder readers, to mark the instruction | throne of earthly grandeur, who is unac- 
that it brings. ‘Fhe spring and summer of | quainted with piety of soul. The Christian 
your days are gone, and with them not only | enjoys a calm within, sweet as the smooth 
the joys they knew, but many of the friends | expansive sea, when the storm has ceased to 
who gave them. You have entered upon: rage, while men of the world have their 
the antumn of your being, and whatever’ minds torn assunder by corroding cares.— 
may have been the profusion of your spring, , This, indeed, is a foretaste of Heaven, and 
or the warm temperament of your summer, ' deserves the candid strivings of all human 
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intelligencies to obtain it. 
Godliness itself unfolds pleasure and joy.— 


It consists in faith; and how pleasant it is to | 
place unwavering confidence in God under. 
It includes hope; and | 
how glorious is that safety which hope pro- } 


all circumstances! 


vides! It implies love, both to God and 


man—makes the sinner love Jesus Christ ' 


with all his heart, and soul, and mind and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself. The 
love is peculiarly pleasant. 


MARCH. 

‘©The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies,’’ 
as our favorite of the Muse-wooing fraternity, 
William Cullen Bryant, has sung; 
ily there is truth as well as poetry in his 
sentiment. Onthe entrace of the month 
the weather changed, “ and such a change!” 
Oh! wind and storm,—‘ ye are wondrous ” 


and ver- 


blustering fellows. We would we were not 
among the citcle of your atquaintance.— 
Your chilling salutations are refrigerating to 
all our better feelings. ‘ Hence avaunt!” 
But, indulgent reader! pardon our burst of 
passion. We desire ever to speak to thee in 
gentle and friendly terms. Do not judge 
our general disposition from our present tem- 
perament of mind. Although we are cold 
outwardly, our heart is yet warm. Still, we 
know our feelings vary with the weather— 
and some have even provokingly yclept us 
the thermometer—but we can feel social and 
warm-hearted sometimes, and shall as soon 
as the sun comes out with genial glow, and 
melts the Alpine snow-drifts around us. 


NAVIGATON OF THE ILLINOoIs.—An editor in| 


Illineis says: In passing down the Illinois river in 
a little stern wheel boat called the Agatha, which 
craft drew about 16 mches of water, we were much 
amused at the novelty of the thing when in ap- 
proaching Beardstown, the engine was stopped and 
givena ‘‘lick back,’’ forthe boat to wait for a 
Hoosier team, that was fording the stream, to pass. 


It is no uncommon occurrence, we are told mow, ' 
for the Captain of a boat, of a dark night, to wade | 
ahead with a lanthorn in his hand, to point out the. 


channel ! This saves the necessity of throwing the 


lead, the pilot singirg cut ‘* knee deep”? and all is 
‘saddle, he threw himself upon the ground, 


safe. 


The nature of. 


EVERETL DUNSTAN. 
A TALE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 

A crimson dawn,a noonday splendor, a 
sunset glory, moon-lit, star-gemmed evening 
—how lovely! These are passing glimpses 
which we catch of a nightless future, and 
the land of unfading day,—those beauti- 


BY 


‘ful reflections which, falling from heaven, 


are caught up by the earth. 

Clad in his robes of light, the sun was ri- 
sing, and threw his first golden beams upon 
one of those almost interminable prairies 


-which stretch out from the base of the Amer- 


can Sierra Morena—the Rocky Mountains, 
—and tinged with gorgeous hues long wa- 
ving grass. The eve might tax its powers 
of vision to the utmost, and rest upon noth- 
ing to break the weary sameness of the scene- 
ry; nota tree, not a shrub, nought, save the 
mist-capped mountains far away in the dis- 
tance, rearing their mighty heads against 
the sky. All was changeless, monotonous, 


blank. 


At this hour a man of noble bearing, moun- 
ted upon acoal black, powerful steed, was 
making his way leisurely across the prairie. 


‘He was clad in a gray hunting suit, and 


armed from head to heel. His features, 
though somewhat sun-burnt, were handsome, 


-and at that moment expressed a fierce deter- 


mination. The first glance would tell you 
that he was aman whom it would not be 


‘safe to budly, and yet his look was neither 
‘harsh nor forbidding. 


A superbly mounted 
rifle was slung, after the Indian style, at his 
back, while the butts of a pair of horse-pistels 
protruded from the holsters. 

The steed he so gallantly bestrode was 
worthy the study ofa painter; of unrivaled 
symmetry and matchless speed. In the days 
of chivalry both horse and rider would have 
done honor to the tiltand tournament, fora 
more graceful cavalier never puta lance in 
rest, or entered the lists to do his devozr for 
fair lady. With an impatient gesture he 
suddenly aroused himself from the reverie 


into which he had fallen, gave his charger 


the rein, and swept away like the wind, ina 
north-westerly direction. 

Hours passed, and still that solitary horse- 
man urged his steed across the prairie. The 
sun was high in the heavens ere he drew 
rein to rest. At length, springing from the 
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and suffered his horse to feed upon the rank 
grass which in some places almost obstructed 
his passage. ‘ He must be in the neighbor- 
hood of this prairie,” mused the cavalier. 
‘Two days’ travel will take me to the Ne- 
braska, where I may expect to fiad the object 
of my search. He may have taken refuge 
with the Cheyennes, or the Archeras, but 
‘et him be where he may, with the Sioux, 
the Poncas, the Crows, or even the Blackfeet 
tribe, [ will seek him out and punish his 
treachery. ‘‘ He cannot, he shall not escape 
ine,”—raising bis hand in an energetic man- 
“] will hunt bim to the confines of 





ner, 
perdition. I will dog his footsteps like an 
avenging spirit, When he imagines him- 


self in safety, I will rise up like an appari- 
tion before him, and cause the coward blood 
to rush back frozen with fear upon his cra- 
ven heart. When he believes himself far be- 
vond my reach and my power, I will glide 
like a serpent across his path, and like the 
boa, crush him in my embrace. 

But why do I talk? why waste my 
time in words? why express my hatred in 
threats? 1 must act. Yet must I proceed 
with extreme vigilance, and direct every mo- 
ment with a wisecaution. Iam in the heart 
ofa savage country, surrounded by the per- 
fidious Blackfeet and Crows. ButI must 
trust to my own address and the swiftness of 
my steed in case of an encounter. Come here, 
Bayard,” he continued, addressing his horse 
“come here ; 
est of thy race. 
the bow thou wilt bear me from my enemies 
and beyond pursuit. Ha, old friend, you un- 
derstand me,” he added, as the eve of the 
dumb beast seemed to lighten up with intel- 
ligence, and he laid his head caressingly 
upon his master’s shoulder. “ Yes, I will 
trust thee in the hour of danger. Thy won- 
derful instinct shall be my safe-cuard. There 
—away now, and eat thy fill, for before set 
of sun, we must be far away toward the 
Black Hills. 

Agreeably to the mandate, the well-trained 
animal left his side and commenced feeding 
as before, while the traveler cast his eyes 
thoughtfully towards the dark mountainous 
ridge, away to the north-west. The Black 
Hills, as they are termed, 
ty-five miles distant, and situated 
hundred miles east of the Rocky-Mountains. 
These hills or mountains, are singular for 
the boldness and wildness of their scenery. 
The poor Indian has made them in his igno- 
rance the abode of the presiding deities, and 
with a superstitious the noises 


t 1 W e 


regard. 


MOUNTAIN 


I will match thee with the fleet- | 
Like an arrow shot from | 


were about seven-— 
about a 


to “ran 


GEM. 


occasioned by subterraneous explosions or 
voleanic fires heard among them. Their 
beetling cliffs and broken masses of rocks, 


piled to the heavens, have a grand and impo- 
sing effectupon the gazer. One would fain 
people them with hordes of banditti, who 
sally forth and commit their depredations 
upon the solitary traveler or lonely trapper, 

and then retreat for safety to their mountain 
fastnesses to feast and revel upon their ill- 

gotten spoils. 

An_ hour elapsed, and then the traveler 
remounted his steed and pursued his way. 
Before night he had placed many miles of 
prairie land between him and that resting 
place. The scenery now somewhat 
changed, more brok en and billy, interspersed 
with shru bbery and dry trees. 

The sun was setting. He stood upon a 
smalleminence, measuring with his eye the 
distance he had yet to traverse ere he should 
reach the mountain ranges before him. 
“Twas a glorious sight! He abandoned 
himself tothe luxury of beholding the rich 
coloring that gilded the sturdy peaks many 
miles away. Perhaps he—that lonely 
horseman, thought of life’s sunset, where it 
sinks to rest in the hope of a more glorified 
dawning, when drawing about it the resplen- 
dent truths of the gospel, it disappears in the 
full assurance of faith. But those dark pas- 
sions at work in his bosom, of which we 
have given the reader a glimpse, must have 
clogged the mind’s flight, or given it but an 
imperfect action. His life had been to him 
like that uneven, rugged surface, upon which 
he was gazing. He had been raised to hea- 
ven by hope, and then dashed down to earth 
by despair. And now, while he is looking 
atthe mountain scenery, we will give the 


was 


reader some history of his past life, of who 
'he is and what is his object in traversing 
alone the wilds ofthe Indian country. 


His name, which of course must be made 


known first, was Everett Dunstan. He was 
a native of Philadelphia, and the son ofa 
wan merchant. A year before, he had 
visited St. Louis, on business for his father, 
and Secaene pemmnaused with the beautiful 
daughter ofa rich and influential fur dealer. 
The passion was mutual, and the parents 
nothing loath. ‘Their meetings were fre- 
quent, ‘and by the consent of all parties, in 
this case “ the course of true love” promised 
smooth.” But not so; they were 
too fast in their conclusions. 

There lived in St. Louis a French gentle- 
man by the name of Lacy, in very affluent 


who had also heen sinitters 


circumstances, 
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by the charms of Iola, for such was her name. 
and before our hero made his appearance, 
had offered himself and met with a refusal. 
This was what he had not expected, and it 
was excruciatingly mortifying to his pride. 
He believed himself a suitable, nay, more, a 
desirable match fer any young lady, and was 
at a loss to account for her want of discern- 
ment. When Dunstan made his appearance 
and won the prize he coveted, the mistress, 
as he believed, of his heart, the darker ele- 
ments of his nature were aroused to action. , 
He determined upon summary revenge. He | 
sought and obtained an introduction to the 
favored suitor, and soon apparently was on 
the best of terms with him. By an insinua- 
ting address and professions of friendship, 
he gained the confidence of Dunstan, who 
spoke freely and often of his approaching 
happiness in an union with lola Laffrets. 

The latter, though she treated him with 
politeness, regarded all his movements with 
suspicion. She was better acquainted with 
the perfidy of his character and utter faith- ; 
lessness. At length the time arrived for 
Dunstan to return to Philadelphia. He took 
atender farewell of his affianced, with the: 
promise of returning as soon as possible to 
hasten their coming felicity. 

“Dear Iola,” he said, as he strained her; 
to his bosom, “ life of 
clasp you again in my arms, and we 
never part again,” 

“ Heaven grant it, 
shall never meet.” 

“Can you doubt me, Iola? Doubt me ?” 

“No Everett, ] de not doubt your love ; 
but it seems tome l have a foreboding, a 
feeling that something will transpire to pre-' 
vent vour return or our union.” 

*“ Cease, trembler, cease to 


a 


my life, I shall soon | 
will 


Everett, but I fear we | 


The | 


fear. 


evils you dread are merely imaginary; not 
a phrophetic foreshadowing of coming’ 


events.” 


« Be it so.” 

“From what quarter, my love, do you ap- | 
prehend danger ? ” 

“T hardly know; 
like him not.” 

“Ha, my dear—is that all ? 
may make yourself perfectly easy. 
my particular friend.” 

“Ohno, he is not your friend,’—she ad- 
ded with energy. “ He is not capable of 
friendship.” 

“ You do him injustice, I fear. He will, 
at my request, call on you frequently during 
my absence.” 


but that man, Lacy—l: 


Then you 
He 


IS ; 


‘ Tola. 
’menced a search. 
for miles about them ; 
' pieces; they shouted, but all in vain. 
‘night came on and they were obliged to re- 


‘to her fate. 
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‘* Dear Everett, how could you desire him 
to visit me ?” 

“IT knew not he was disagreeable to you. 
Believe me, I would not, had I known this. 
Pardon me Iola.” 

A few hours after this conversation, Dun- 
stan was on his way to Philadelphia. Weeks 
passed away and Lacy was frequently at 
Laffret’s, but had never succeeded in brea- 
king throuch that reserve with which he was 
treated by Iola. He resolved upon more ef- 
fective measures. An excursion was propo- 
sed up the Missisippi, to consist of the elite 
of St. Louis. The arrangements were made, 
and Jola, with a brother and sister, were to 
be of the party. It was a beautiful morning 
when the company stepped into the harges 
that were to bear them up the river. They 
were attended by Canadian voyageurs. 

They landed near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, just above the St. Charles, where the 
banks of the noble stream were overhung by 
a thick growth of trees. They cradually 
separated into groups, sauntering ‘leisurely 
here and there in search of amusement. The 
honrs flew rapidiy away. The time of their 
return home approached. They assembled 


‘upon the shore, ready tostep into the barges; 


but one of the party was missing. It was 
The gentlemen of the company com- 
They ranged the woods 
they discharged their 
The 


;turn without her, all but the brother, who 
. preferred to remain and continue the search. 


Conjecture and rumor were alive in rela- 
tion to her fate. Some believed that she 
had been spirited away by theIndians. Oth- 
ers that she had lost her way in the woods, 
while there were some few who suspected 
that Lacy had exercised some agency in her 
disappearance. The next day the hunters 
termed out en masse in search of Iola. Their 
efforts were fruitless. ‘They returned at 
nightfall, one by one disappointed and weary, 
without making any discoveries in relation 
But there was one who came 
not—it was Lacy, and the suspicions of the 


‘ friends and relatives of the missing one nat- 


urally fell on him. It was also remarked 
that two Canadian Voyageurs disappeared 
mysteriously upon the morning of the day 


‘on which’ the party came off. All these 


things served to confirm them in the belief 
that Lacy, the rejected suitor, was at the bot- 
tom of the affair, and they took measures 
accordingly. The father, brother, and a few 


, sturdy young men set off in pursuit, deter- 
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usined, if necessary, to carry itto the head | 

waters of the Missouri. 

Lacy had formerly been one of the part- 
ners of the North-west Fur Company, and ° 
was well acquainted with the Indian country | 
and had a strong predilection for Indian life. 
He had traversed with a company of trap- 
pers, the whole region south of the Rocky 
Mountains, consequently had the advantage 
of those unacquainted with the difficulties 
and dangers of the way. 

At St. Charles they learned but little, ex- | 
cept that a barge containing three persons, | 
one of which was a female, had passed up 
the river on the day of lola’s disappearance. 
‘This they considered as an important piece 
of news, and it stimulated them to fresh ef- | 
forts for her discovery, and the apprehension | 
and punishment of the villain whom they 
felt well assured was concerned in her abduc- 
tion. With a proper outfit, they left St. 
Charles, determined to proceed up the river 

as far as the neighborhood of the Archeras : 
ina barge, providing they did not find the | 
object of their search before. And here we 
will leaye them, and return to our hero. 

Inafew days after they embarked upon | 
their perilous enterprise, Dunstan returned } 
to St. Louis to claim his bride. His disap- 
pointment and grief cannot be imagined, 
when he learned that she had been spirited | 
away in the manner we have stated. With- 
out delay, and burning with indignation, he 
also started in pursuit of the beloved object. 
So great was his impatience, he could scarce: ' 
ly make the necessary preparations for the ' 

arduous undertaking. The passage up the | 
Missouri in a barge was too slow for his pur- 
pose ; accordingly, at the distance of two 
hundred miles obove the St. Charles, he 
abandoned the river, and procuring a fleet ; 
horse, continued his search alone. 

That part of the distance which he had 
made by water had been accomplished with- 
out any particular adventure worth relating, 
and now the open prairie, the boundless wil- | 
derness, were all before him. Bat in what? 
direction was he to continue his search ? 
where was he to look for [ola ? by what land 
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the first moments of cool reflection induced 
him to ask. He determined to follow the: 
general course of the Missouri, and to join 
those who had preceded him, at the Arch- 
era village. Days passed, and still with 
unabated zeal did Dunstan pursue his lonely 
way, sleeping by night upon the ground, and | 
eating his coarse meals of dried venison for’ 





















































‘the loved one only did he fear. 
(her inthe power ofa ruffian, weary with 
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sustenance. But for this he cared not. For 
He pictured 


traveling, sinking under the fatigue of the 
journey, and forced to submit to indignities 
at which humanity should shudder. ‘To his 
great joy he learned from a half breed whoin 
he fortunately encountered, that three per- 
sons answering his description had passed 
through that region about a week before, 
namely, two Canadian voyageurs, a female, 


and also an Indian. 


Dunstan could not doubt but the female 


-was ner of whom he was in quest, and push- 

ed forward with new energy, and the reader 
recoilects was now near the country of the 
Archeras, and at nota great distance from 
t 
'as we have described, the splendors of a sun- 
set upon the prairies, and absorbed in the 
contemplation of the imposing appearance of 
the mountains, he was startled by a rustling 
sound at his elbow, and the light clattering 
of horse’s hoofs. 
was confronted by anathletic savage, moun- 
ted upon a firfe sorrel steed. 
they gazed at each other in silence. 
stan instinctively carried his hand to his hol- 
ster, and grasped a pistol, while the Indian 
‘at the same time laid his upon a knife stuck 
in his girdle, and drew back. 
‘denly starting forward he held out his hand, 
‘and smiled in a conciliating manner. 
a little hesitation, and sundry misgivings as 
to the sincerity of his motives, he accepted 
the proffered token of amity. 


he Black-Mountains. While thus watching 


Turning quickly about he 


For a moment 


Dun- 


Then sud- 


With 


He appeared to be one of # war party, as 


‘he was painted in the most fantastic man- 
‘ner from head to foct. 
articulate a word of English, and made 
known his wishes by signs. 
‘his heart to signify that his feelings were 
friendly 
mountain rangesto make him understand 
that he was going in the same direction. 


He was unable to 
He pointed to 


towards him, then towards the 


This news was any thing but gratifying 


to our hero, but he could not in common 


courtesy reject the companionship of his new 
fr 


iend, and more he dare not. Although he 


marks was he to be guided in traveling those ; doubted the faith of the warrior Indian, he 
limitless .solitudes? were questions which’ was obliged to submit, and they continued 


their way together; but not fora moment 
did he lose sight of his strange companion. 
; With one hand upon a pistol, he managed to 

watch, unobserved, every movement, resolv- 
ed to shoot him upon the first appearance of 
; treachery. 


As the darkness increased, he 


grew more vigilant, and cast many uneasy 
glances at the long prairie grass which was 





sufficiently high to conceal alurking foe. 
The savage, evidently was ill at ease, and in 
return threw many sidelong glances at the} 
side-arms of Dunstan, as though conscious 
that any suspicious movements on his part 
would be attended with danger. They had 
proceeded perhaps a half-hour in this way, 
when he imagined he perceived a slight 
movement in the grass produced by other 
cause than the wind; straining his vision to 
the utmost, to his alarm, he saw two bright 
eves piercing out upon him, and presently he 
distinctly saw the head of an Indian eagerly 
watching his approach. 
to turn and fly, when the savage by his side 
cave a shrill whoop, and endeavored by a 

dexterous movement to throw himself from 
his horse. But he had been anticipated, and 


before he could effect his purpose, a ball from } 


Dunstan’s pistol was lodged in his body, and 
instead of falling as lightly as he intended, 
he rolled heavily and with a groan of rage 
and pain to the earth. 

In an instant Bayard was upon his speed, 
and as he darted like lightning away, horrid 


yells arose from a hundred throats, and as} 


many savages sprang to their feet who had 
been snugly nestled inthe rank grass awai- 
ting him. They were foiled, and though 
there was mounting “ in hot haste,” Dunstan 
was farin advance before the chase fairly 
commenced. They put their horses upon 
their mettle, and whooping like fiends, fol- 
lowed, but in vain. Discouraged, they soon 
abandoned the pursuit. 
onward until morning, for he was wel] aware 
that there could be no safety while the In- 
dians were upon his trail. 


rectly, he caused his horse to go in its bed as 


far as practicable, invariably leaving it ina. 
place where the banks were hard and un- | 


yielding, in order that the imprints of hoofs 
might not be left to assist his enemies in pur- 
suit. He hoped by these precautions to 
throw them off the scent. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Imagine a man about six feet in height. 





with features hardened by the inclemency of | 


many winters, passed in the wilds of the 


Rocky-Mountains, and in whom are center- } 


ed the worst passions that deform poor bu- 
man nature. Do this and you have imagin- 
ed Lacy, the rich fur dealer of St. Louis. 
From his youth, every caprice had been hu- 
mored, every wish gratified, and it was not 
to be wondered at then that he had grown to 
manhood, haughty, imperious, and impatient, 
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> should he think fit to visit the world 
own proper person. 


Dunstan was about! 


Our hero pressed | 


If he came toa: 
streamlet or brook, instead of crossing it di- } 


of contradiction. 


He purchased his friend- 
' ships with gold, and so might Satan himself, 


in his 
He pondered deeply, 
and bitterly, upon the coldness with which 
his addresses had been received by Iola Laf- 
frets, and when Dunstan appeared, and suc- 
ceeded where he had so signally failed, he 
was stung to the quick. His thoughts were 
now busily employed for the means of re- 
taligtion. 

[t was not long before a plan suggested it- 
seif which promised to gratify his thirst for 
revenge, and his passion at the same time. 
As we have stated, Lacy had a strong predi- 
lection for the wild adventurous life of the 
indian hunter and trapper. Its dangers and 
hair-breadth escapes accorded with his no- 
tions of “life,” and suited his disposition. 
It was not strange then that he formed that 
bold project of abducting Iola and making 
her his bride in the wilds of the Indian coun- 
try, and far beyond the reach of civilization. 


Once in his power, he conceived he could ea- 


sily bring her over to his views. His plans 
were soon matured. 

His scheme could not be put in operation 
without assistance, and he looked about him 
for those who would be ready to give him the 
requisite aid. There were two Canadian 
voyageurs whom he believed were composed 
of the right material for such an enterprize, 
and who a few months before had been with 
him on an expedition up the head waters of 
the Missouri. They possessed that reck- 
less daring and hardihood of character, so 
essential to an undertaking so desperate. 
They readily entered into his plans, and for 
a stipulated sum agreed to assist him in car- 
tying out his designs. Their names were 
Vanderver and Letson. 

The day previous to the excursion, Lacy 
met these worthies to communicate to them 


'more fully his mode of procedure and the 


part they were to act in the affair. “To-mor- 
row,” he continued, “the party to which I 


, have alluded comes off. Miss Laffrets makes 
one of the gay company as [ intended. 


They wili iand near a heavy growth of wood. 
In that wood you must secrete yourselves. 
It shall be my care to separate her from 
her companions, ‘and Jead her to the place 
where you are concealed. You must im- 
i mediately,- upon a sign from me, seize and 
bear her off. I will make ashow of resis- 
tance, and you must not hesitate to deal 
}me sotne pretty hard blows. If she screams, 
gag her at once to prevent her giving the 
alarm. When you have secured her, make 


wenn 
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off as fast as possible to the ‘er mre 
every thing will be in readiness for a trip up 
the Missouri. 
succeeding night or the next day. 

and prompt. “Do you know Iola?” 

“Tbelieve we do;” replied Vanderver. 
“ We have seen her several times.” 

“To make sure of it,” come with me, 
continued Lacy. “ There—wait here a few 
moments, and she will pass. 
way about an hour ago, and it is time for her 
to return. We are just in time, here she 
comes. Look at her attentively—follow her 
with your eyes. Is she not fair, very fair ? 
Itis impossible that you should not know 
her when you meet her again.” 

After this conversation they parted, not to 
meet again until after the execution of their 
plot. 


Be bold 


threw its beams lightly upon the American 
Amazon as it rolled its dark and continually 
accumulating waters towards the ocean 
Gracefully the beautiful barge skimmed the 
wave, undulating with the measured dip of 
the oar or springing forward at each effort of 
the voyageurs. 
went round, and the shores resounded with 
the cheering boat-song. They passed St. 
Charles and landed. 


her companions, under the pretence of gath- 
ering wild flowers. 

Fatigued with the walk, she seated her- 
self upon a moss-covered knoll to rest. Her 
cheeks were flushed with exercise, and her 
hair somewhat disarranged, was flowing 
loosely over her shoulders. She had thrown 
aside her bonnet and shawl, and never in her 
life had she looked more fascinating. At 
that moment she was a fit subject for a pain- 
ter. 
ration from her sweet face, that would have 
enabled him to transfer to canvas a dream 
of beauty. 

As Lacy contemplated her a thrill of 
pleasure ran through his frame, when he re- 
flected that she would so soon be in his pow- 
er—that so soon he should press his lips to 
hers, clasp her with beating heart to his bo- 
som—possess her in all her loveliness ; mo- 
ment of bliss—hour of supreme happiness. 

Thus he thought and felt, but how gross- 
ly was his mind “perverted and his judgment 
obscured, to believe happiness could be thus 


obtained. As soon might virtue and vice 
make friends, and truth shake bands with 
falsehood. 


Let me te!] thee, Lacy, and tell thee truly, 
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I will join you during the 


She went this | 


‘ occasion. 


: : who after an 
The morning came, anda cloudless sun } 


The merry jest and laugh. 
cerned in this transaction. 


Lacy, true to his pur-} 
pose, succeeded in wiling Miss Laffrets from | 


The artist would have caught an inspi- | 
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that thou art deceiving thyself—pursuing a 
shadow, feeding upon air. That which thou 
seekest, happiness, lies not in that direction, 
but as far in the opposite as heaven from hell. 
Sensuality, Lacy, sensuality will rob thee of 
all that makes thee like God, and leave thee 
like the archangel, with only’a shadow ot 
thy former brightness. Shouldst thou suc- 
ceed in thy unhallowed purpose, and heap 
unendurable misery upon that unsuspecting 
girl, that for which thou strivest will be far- 
ther removed than ever before. 

The moment of action had now arrived. 
Lacy gave the preconcerted signal, and Van- 
derver and Letson sprang froma coppice 
where they had secreted themselves for the 
The latter seized lola, while the 
former madea furious attack upon Lacy, 
ineffectual resistance, was 
felled to the ground—apparently, by a well 


. directed blow, while at the same time Leston 


thrusting a handkerchief into the mouth of 


-: Tola to stifle her cries, bore her rapid!y away, 
-and was soon lost to view in the thick wood. 


‘¢ Away! Vanderver,” said Lacy, as he rose 
to his feet, “* Away! I will join you to-night. 
Studiously conceal from [ola that [ am con- 
I will appear to 
her in the character of a deliverer. You 
have acted well your part, but I waste time, 
begone, my good fellow, begone. We may 
be discovered together, and excite suspicion.” 

Vanderver plunged into the thicket and 
followed his comrade. He soon overtook him. 
He had seated himself with his unconscious 
burden to rest. Taking her in his arms he 
struck into a small path and hurried towards 
the river at a rapid rate, where another person 
was awaiting them in acanoe. [t was an 
Indian whom Lacy had engaged on account 
of his dexterity in the management of that 
kind of vessel. They stepped in with their 
charge, the Indian seized the paddle, and in 
another moment the light bark was spring- 
ing forward over the water,as though en- 
dowed with life and volition. 

When Iola Laffrets recovered her con- 
sciousness, she found herself supported. in 


the arms of Vanderver, who was laving her 


face with water, and gazing with a sort of 
wonder upon her beauty. Never before had 


‘he been permitted to touch even tue hand of 


one so Jovely, much less to hold her person 
as he now held Iola in his arms. It is not 
singular then that this rough heart beat fas- 
ter, and he contemplated her with a sort o! 
rapture. She endeavored to disengage her- 


» self. while her cheek crimsoned with indig- 


nation. 


[To BE CONCLUDED. | 
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EVERETT DUNSTAN. 
A TALE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 
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[ CONCLUDED. ] 


About midnight Vanderver and the Indian 
were joined by Lacy at a short distance 
from where Letson kept watch over Iola. 
The Indian and Lacy changed clothes, aud | 
then the former proceeded to paint the latter | 
after the Indian style. When he had finish- 
ed, the transformation was considered per- 
fect. The Indian was then dismissed, while | 
Lacy, who was to personate him with Van-. 
derver, returned to their companion. Early | 
in the morning Miss Laffrets was compelled 
to mount a horse provided forthe purpose, 
and with hercaptors, who were also moun- 


_ ted, moved off in a north-westerly direction. 


The soi disant Indian, who passed nnder the | 
sobriquet or Redskin, kept studiously aloof. 
during the greater part of the day; but be-) 
fore night Iola observed that he appeared 
anxious to approach her. Several times’ 
when Vanderver and Letson were a few: 


yards in adyance, he reined his horse close | 
to her’s and apparently was about to address | 


her. At that instant her captors slackened 
their pace, and he fell quickly back, as 
though afraid of their displeasure. 


Iola resolved to favor his design. Again 


he repeated the operation, when, bending ; 
towards him, in a low, hurried voice she ad- } 
/ arm, but the odds were too much against me; 


dressed him— 

“Tf you have aught to communicate, speak | 
—I am ready to hear you.” . 

The Indian smiled, and then pointed sig- | 
nificantly towards Vanderver. Miss Laffrets 
understood him. He wished not to be obser- 
ved by his companions, and as she believed, 
employers. Curious to know the import of } 
all this, she reined up her horse and kept} 
pace with the Indian. 

Her captors were now some distance in 
advance. Lacy inclined toward her in the 
saddle, and speaking in a whisper said,— 

“ Be not alarmed, Miss Laffrets, a friend 
is near you, one who would peril his life to 
save you from the power of those ruffians, | 
who have torn you from home, and the soft } 
endearments of those vou love. I trust you 
know me even in this guise, which was adop- } 
ted as the only means of your rescue. I ex- } 
changed habiliments with the Indian whom } 
you first saw yesterday, by the influence of } 
a large bribe. Your abduction produced the ; 
greatest consternation among your friends. ; 
10 


eee 


You recollect, Miss Laffrets, that yonder 


_tuffian, the stoutest, set upon me with the 
' greatest fury. 


I defended myself as long as 
I could, determined to prevent your capture 
or perish in the attempt. At length I was 
felled by a crushing blow tothe earth. How 
long I lay insensible 1 cannot tell, but when 
I recovered, it was nearly dark, and the com- 
pany were looking for you in every direc- 
tion. ‘Though faint from loss of blood, and 
suffering indescribable pain from a severe 
contusion, I also joined in the search. No 
selfish consideration of prudence, so called, 
could prevent me from making an effort in 
your favor. Like one distracted, 1 started 
in pursuit, resolved not to abandon it until 
your recovery from the hands of the villains. 
I traveled without interruption till nearly 
day-light without learning anything of your 
fate.” In a lower tone,—‘ See! they are 
watching us; we must be cautious; a little 
indiscretion will destroy all.” After a short 
silence,—* I had thrown myself, weary and 
dispirited upon the ground, when I fancied 
I heard the soundof human voices at no 
great distance. Crouching upon my hands 
and knees, I crept cautiously forward as 
near the place as possible without being dis- 
covered, when | saw, to my joy, the object of 
my anxious search reposing sorrowfully up- 


/on a rude couch, guarded by those two ruf- 
-fians.” 


(Pointing.) “For a long time I 
deliberated upon what course to pursue. 
Sometimes I was half inclined to rush upon 
them and decide the matter with my single 


besides, faint from blood, and completely ex- 
hausted by recent exertion, I should have 
been wholly unable to contend with such des- 
peradoes. The attempt would have been 
madness, and the loss of my life would but 
have added another item tothe black cata- 
logue of crime already registered against 
those graceless knaves. Then I thought of 


‘ returning to my friends and giving the alarm. 


When properly prepared, we might overtake 
and punish the fugitives. But how was I 
to return in my weak and disabled condition ? 
At this juncture the Indian made his appear- 
ance, and after conversing awhile with your 
captors, struck off into the wood. I followed 
as fast as I was able ata distance. When 
sufficiently near, I beckoned to him to stop. 
He did so, and the rest is already known . to 
you. The Indian feigned sickness and ut- 
ter disability to continue the route. At his 
suggestion I was introduced as an expert 
woodsman, and employed. I have watched 
all day for an opportunity to speak with you, 
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butin vain. You may imagine with what 
anxiety [have regarded these proceedings ; 
but believe me, I shall do my utmost to eflect 
your deliverance.” 


During this history Iola had regarded La- ' 
She doubted } 
at first his sincerity. As he proceeded in the | 
narration, his manner became so earnest and} 


cy with the greatest interest. 


his, tones so expressive of sympathy and re- 


al solicitude, that her suspicions were sha- ’ 


ken, and before he had finished she was 
ashamed of having doubted him. 


have manifested in my welfare deserves,” 
said Iola, feelingly, while her guileless heart 


suspected no treachery ; and her sweet face 


was,turned gratefully towards him. 

“To know, Miss Laffrets, that I have sa- 
ved you, is ample compensation for what lit- 
tle service 1 may render. I only regret that 
{ cannot prove the depth of that friendship 


which I feel [ must ever entertain for you, } 


by some act more deserving your thanks.” 

“Tecan only pray that Heaven will reward 
your disinterestedness as it deserves. The 
exertions you have already made in my be- 
half, I assure you, will never be forgotten.” 

“ What you say gives me inexpressible 
happiness. I blush thatI have done no 
more. 
may bestow upon me. Friendship! what a 
word ! how sacred are its claims.” 


Here Lacy suddenly pressed his hand up-? 
on his right temple, which was bandaged, | 
and compressed his lips firmly upon his teeth | 
A sup-: 
“Ah! sir,” : 


as though suffering extreme pain. 
pressed groan escaped him. 
said lola with deep feeling,—* I perceive you 
are suffering—suffering from hurts received 
in my defence. 
your horse—let me call for assistance.” 
“No, no,” said Lacy, piously, “itis over 


now, that is, it does not pain me so bad. It. 
' to hide 
However, | 
do not regret that] was wounded in your. 


was ani ugly blow though, another such a 
one would have finished me. 


defence.” 


to acknowledge.” 

“Ttis only a fracture. 
broken entirely—pray don’t mention it. 
merely nothing—a slight bruise. 


should have known it would have given you 
uneasiness. Ha! that desperado is looking 
this way again. Can it be that he suspects 
ihe subject of ourconversation? There, he 
goes on again; I breath easier.” 


‘me in this cruel suspense. 
, ter than this. 


How shall I value the friendship you . 


I fear you will fall from | 


The bone is not: 
It’s | 
I did , 


wrong to allude to the circumstance. 1) 
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« And now, Mr. Lacy, I wish to ask you 
a question,” commenced Iola. 
‘Hush! Miss Laffrets,” interupted Lacy, 


‘ina startled voice, “call me not by that 


name. Ifthey should hear, I could hardly 
tell the result, although | might guess it,” 
he continued, witha shudder. “Call me 
Redskin, Miss Laffrets, Redskin alone.” 
“The question 1 would propose is this,” 
resumed Iola, “and I trust you will answer 
with sincerity. Whatdo you believe to be 


j . the intention of those men in relation to me 2 
“Mr. Lacy, how can I sufficiently ex- ; 
press the gratitude which the interest you | 


What can be the object of these unwarranta- 
ble proceedings? ” 

A pause succeeded this interrogatory, in 
which Lacy appeared to be weighing deeply 
some question of expediency. Atone in- 


‘stant he appeared about to speak, and then 


again he would hesitate as though unwilling, 
at the same time regarding Miss Laffrets 
with a sorrowful expression. He shook his 
head mysteriously. 

“ Speak, sir,] entreat you; do not keep 
Aoy thing is bet- 
Let me know the worst I have 
to fear.” 

“ Alas! Miss Laffrets, what reply can I 
make? I hardly know how to answer, You 
have every thing to fear—the worsta wo- 
man can fear, unless—” 

“Unless I escape, you would say; Mr. 
Lacy, and I can only do so by your aid.” 

“You have expressed my meaning. If 
you do not escape, I shudder to think what 
your fate may be. Oh, Miss Laffrets, you 
know vot of what acts those men are capa- 
ble. Perhaps I should not tell you, yet | 
feel that itis my duty todo so. They will 
probably carry you to the head waters of 
the Missouri.” 

“What then will they do?” cried Iola, 


turning deadly pale. 


“Spare me, Miss Laffrets,” replied the 
arch hypocrite, turning his face away, as if 
bis emotion. “ Pardon this weak- 
ness. The largest of the two before us,— 
Vanderver, I think they call him,—has a 


ey : lodge somewhere between the Rocky Moun- 
“Your arm is ina sling, too: I fear you! 
are badly hurt, sir, more than you are ready | 


tains and the Black-Hills. He intends to 
live there.” 

‘“ And me—what does he intend todo with 
me?” almost shrieked Iola. 

«“ To—to—don’t ask me, Mis Laffrets.” 

“Po what? don’t trifle with me. What 
does he intend ?” 

“To make you his—. Dear young lady, 
how can I tell you.” Here he covered his 
face with his hands, overpowered altogether. 

« Speak.” 
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“To make you his wife.” 

“ May Heaven in its merey save me from 
such a fate,” ejaculated lola fervently, when 
she had so far mastered her emotion as to 
articulate. 

“And yet such will be your destiny if I 
effect not your deliverance.” 


“T feel assured you will do ail that you, 
' | conventionalities of civilized society. 


can to save me from such a doom.” 
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with several Indians, but nothing of impor- 


tance occurred. Vanderver, who had here- 
tofore been silent, now manifested a disposi- 
tion to talk. He rodeby her side a greater 
part of the time, making almost ineffectual 
attempts to draw her into conversation. He 


‘spoke much of the happiness of life in the 


“T hope I shall prove to you that your): 
ture in her pristine wildness, to gaze upon 


confidence is not misplaced. I shall defend 
you to the last, even with my blood. Ah! 
that gallows bird is looking at us again. 


You had better ride forward and leave me. ’ 


I will endeavor to see you again to-night, if ] 
can without danger.” 


So saying, the wily deceiver slackened | 


his speed, and fell ia the rear. 
lola was shocked and filled with the most 


Although , 


wilderness, a perfect freedom from all the 
Then 


he spoke of the Juxury of contemplating na- 


the lofty mountain ranges, defying the clouds 
with their proud crests, and then turning 
the eye towerds the boundless and almost 
shrubless prairie, stretching away beyond 
the keenest powers of vision—to watch the 
wild-wood steed, the buffalo, the deer, the 
antelope, as they sweep upon the wings of 


‘the wind across them; thento look awe 


fearful apprehensions in regard to what she: : 
‘with its world of delightful associations and 


believed to be Vanderver’s intentions respec- 
ting herself, yet her mind was lightened of 


much of its grief when she reflected that a: 
friend was near to watch over her safety and | 


opportunity of 


embrace any 
When at length they stopped 


might offer. 


escape that, 


for the night and made the same prepara-' 
tions for sleeping that they had the night) 
previous, and food was set before her, she} 
partook of it with a tolerable appetite, al-: 


though coarse, and not prepared with the 
most scrupulous regard to neatness. 


sation, but apparently was prevented by the 
presence of Vanderver. 
as the preceding one, and the morning found 
them upon their way as before. Redskin 


> 


During} 
. ° é 
the evening Lacy seemed desirous of conver- | 


? 


The night passed : 


embraced every opportunity that appeared to: 
reiterate his assurance of assistance and de- 
‘her to another, he had borne her away by 


votion to her safety. He was also careful to 


impress upon her mind the necessity of cau- | 
tion and patience—that nothing must be at-' 
tempted rashly, and without being considered : 


and matured. 
and maturity of his plans. 


All depend upon the secrecy | 
ola must trust? 


to his vigilance, and study patience. He. self of this, and awaited to witness its effect 


must first get the confidence of his employ: ' 
ers. When they were thus thrown off their} 
guard, heshould avail himself promptly of | 
’ > Take me then to my friends, and I will for- 


the advantage. Vanderver offered him fre- 
quent opportunities for conversation of this 


kind, and thus he managed to strengthen } 


the delusion which had settled upon the 
mind of Iola, through his address, in the 


first instance, and to calm and soothe her: 


into a kind of quiet, while carrying her di- 


rectly from her friends into the heart of the } 


Indian country. 


On the fourth and fifth days they met 


’ native. 


struck upon the mighty extension of forest, 


delicious umbrage, where the mind loses it- 
selt in bliss, this is life—life in its zenith, un- 
fettered by form, unclogged by the artificial 
blandishmenis of peopled cities. 

This kind of existence was what he longed 
for—it seemed natural. But this was not 
all. ‘There was something else essential to 
his happiness—a something of which he 
had often felt the want, as no doubt did ev- 
ery one. That, need he name it, was a com- 
panion, a being to share his happiness and 
his sorrow. It was not good for men to be 
alone—he needed a kindred soul. But how 
difficult to find such an one—to select from 
the wide world a being whom he could love. 
He had, however, found such an one, but oh! 
misery ! she loved not him. But he could 
not live without her, and rather than give 


force, and now she was in his power, and 
soon to be mistress of his wild-wood home. 
Such was the purport of Vanderver’s con- 
versation, although he expressed it not thus. 
In an uncouth manner he had delivered him- 


upon the half-fainting Iola. 
“ What you wish can never, never be. 
The thought is folly—the veriest madness. 


get and forgive the past. I can cherish to- 
wards you no other feelings than those of ab- 
horrence while you persist in your present 


course of treatment.” 
“ Be reasonable Miss Laffrets. You must 


be the mistress of my wigwam, near the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. There is no alter- 
You must submit. Consider, then, 
and do it with a good grace.” 
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for lassure you a thousand times it is utter- 
ly useless. Death, when weighed with the 


alternative you present, is to be more than . 


ali else desired.” 
“ Ha! you are angry.” 


‘Begone, sir! I will not listen to your. 


infamous proposals.” 
After a few more attempts at conversation, 


Vanderver rejoined Letson, who was lead- 


ing the way, and left lola to reflect upon 
what he had said. In this manner several 
days more passed, and yet Lacy had made 
no effort for her escape, as he had pledged 
himself to do. He was anxious, under the 
garb of friendship, to win her affections. 
He believed the part he was now acting 
would be the most likely to favor his design. 
Now she regarded him as a friend who had 
nearly lost his life in her defence, and was 
again ready to hazard it for her deliverance 
from the power of Vanderver. With con- 
summate hypocrisy,he feigned illness from the 
injuries he had sustained on the day of her 
capture, while contending with’one of her 
captors, and had thus managed to excite her 
sympathy. Sometimes she half forgot her 
own misery in beholding his silent suffering, 
which he most adroitly, to appearance, en- 
deavored to conceal from her, because, for- 
sooth, he wished not to pain her with his 
sorrows, while she was sinking under those 


‘‘ Away, ruffian! Your presence is hate- } 
ful to my sight. Importune me no farther, 


i 
} 
Q 
? 
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der the mantle of friendship, thou art a de- 
mon, no less. In all thy shapes, in all thy 
‘phases, thou bringest sorrow and a most 
crushing misery upon the offspring of dust. 
Is there no exorcism that will lay thee, thou 
‘fiend? Avaunt! away, back to thy sulphu- 
‘rous cavern. “ Trouble us not before the 
time.” 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 

We left Dunstan, as the reader will re- 
: collect, flying like the wind from his savage 
‘pursuers. Before morning, believing him- 
self safe from pursuit, he halted, turned Bay- 
‘ard loose to feed and rest his weary limbs, 
‘and then partaking of his hunter’s fare, 
stretched himself upon the prairie to sleep, 
and prepare himself for the fatigues of the 
;morrow. He was soon fast in the embraces 
of the slumber, and dreaming that he was 
}engaged in a desperate hand to hand strug- 
‘gle for life with a powerful Crow Indian, 
, who was smeared with oil from head to heel. 
} His adversary had the advantage, for when 
>he had seized him and was about to dash 
him to the ground, he would invariably slip 
from his grasp. The Indian at length pre- 
vailed, and was about to rob him of his 
scalp, when the unpleasantness of the idea 
of going home without that important cover- 
ing awoke him. Opening his heavy eyes, 
with a start, instead of seeing an Indian in 


ARR Ann 


‘the act of carrying a knife about his tem- 


of herown. fTola admired that disinteres- { ples, the first object that met his sight was 
tedness which prompted him to risk his life} Bayard, who was playfully making sundry 


in her behalf, and put forth those exertions | 


passes at his nose. Not feeling in a mag- 


which his bodily indisposition would not | netic mood, he ordered the “ operator ” away, 
warrant, She was now heartily ashamed of ; and turning upon the other side, again aban- 
the coldness which she had ever manifested | doned himself to sleep. Now he dreamed, 
towards him, and the suspicions she had en-} not of a greased Indian, but of Iola, whom 
tertained of the truthfulness of his profess- the pictured in a thousand predicaments, not 
ions of regard. Moreover, he was the} one of which suited him. At one time she 
friend of Everett Dunstan, which fact made} was seen hurrying away upon a wild prairie 
still another claim upon her for regarding horse, at a speed unheard of before in the 
Lacy with the sincerest gratitude. In his ‘ annals of race tiding and jockeying. The 
conversation with her, he made it a deside- | famous ride of Gilpin would scarcely pre- 
ratum to allude with the most delicate tact to face such an one. Nothing short of Byron’s 
that friendship, and the boundless confidence } Mazeppa would afford a parallel, and even 
which Dunstan had ever reposed in him.) that would require a little coloring. At 
He was warm in the encomiums which he ; length—and this spoils the romance of tae 
not unfrequently lavished upon her lover. } whole performance—the steed stumbles, and 
Thus was he ingratiating himself into the } she is thrown—not into a body of clear wa- 
good feelings of Miss Laffrets, and making | ter, to prevent her from sustaining any injury 
stronger that woof of villainy which he had } by the fall, no, not even into the mud, for the 
been insidiously weaving about her. Oh, } same purpose, as she should have been ina 
hypocrisy ! hou demon masked, thou ; decent dream, but, oh! opprobrium of ro- 


first born of hell, how wilt thou vex poor hu- ; mances, disgrace of thrilling tales,—into a 
manity! When thou takest upon thee the’ heavy and unprecedented growth of briars, 
He awoke 


habiliments of religion, or hidest thyself un-: —real thorns—not feathers ! 
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again, as he ought, and went to sleep detter. 

And now he dreamed she was in the hands 
of the Blackfeet Indians, who were about to 
roast her much in the style of a pig barba- 
cue. But the fuel was decidedly wet and 
refused to burn, protracting her tortures in a 
inost shocking manner, after the style of the 
martyr Ridley. When the broiling process 
was about half completed, the sleeper sprang 
to his feet. 
veus. Bayard, having eaten his fill, had al- 
so laid himself down to rest, at a short dis- 
tance from his master. 

Making a hearty breakfast, despite his 


again addressed himself to his journey. He 
was now ina dangerous neighborhood, that 


part of the country infested by the Crows, a | 


tribe of Indians celebrated for their cruelties 
and want of faith. Mounted upon fleet 
horses they scoured the country, committing 


their depredations upon the weak and de-. 


fenceless of other tribes, and also upon the 
white hunter and trapper. 

About noon Dunstan imagined he could 
perceive ata great distance a body of these 
wild and lawless freebooters coming directly 
towards him. 


or Shiennes, who were on the most amicable 
terms with the whites. He changed his 
course a little, striking more to the north- 
west to avoid them, but to his alarm he per- 
ceived that they continued to advance to- 
wards him. The truth could be no longer ' 
doubted. ‘They had descried him, and with 

hideous yells, and a most dare devil speed, | 
were now fast lessening the distance that lay | 
between them. Ile was well persuaded that 

their intentions were anything but pacific. 
Once in their power, he could hope for no 
mercy. A lingering death would be his fate. : 
Hence there remained no alternative but 
flight, and the skilfulness with which he. 
used his weapons. 

Having examined his pistols, and grasping 
his trusty rifle, he gave Bayard the rein, and 
sprang away across the prairie with the. 
speed of thought. It was a desperate race for. 
life, and a headlong pursuit. They were : 
now upon the outskirts of a prairie, and there | 
was nothing to present any obstacle to impede } 
their speed. Away they sped with incon- | 
ceivable swiftness, Dunstan considerably in 
the advance, and the savages scattered over | 
the prairie at all points in the rear, mad in} 
pursuit, whooping like infernals. As the’ 
chase grew hotter, the distance was fast in- ; 
creasing between our hero and the main body ' 


The sun rode high in the hea-. 


Still, he was not quite certain | 
that they were not a party of the Aricheras 


: tosell his life as dearly as possible. 


of the pursuers, yet there were a fewas well 


mounted as he, who, if they gained but little, 
lost less. For some time the parties main- 
tained this relation to each other. 

To a spectator this would have been a wild 
and intensely exciting scene, but to the pur- 
sued it was a moment replete with deep anx- 
iety and dread. ‘They pass over many miles 
of prairie ; they leap running streams; they 
clear at a single bound, with their steeds, any 
obstacle that may present,—onward and on 
they dash with unabated speed. 

Dunstan has distanced them all save three 


chiefs, upon powerful steeds, which are a 
unpleasant dreains, upon dried venison, he 


match evep for Bayard. The ground grows 
less firm and softer at each step. They are 
on the borders of a morass, and now the 
brawny sachems are fast gaining. They are 
within rifle shot. Without slackening his 
pace, Dunstan turns partially in the saddle, 
and brings the deadly weapon to his face— 
his eye glances for an instant along the hea- 


‘vy barrel, and there is a flash followed by a 


quick, sharp report. 

An Indian falls to the earth, and his fright- 
ened steed dashes off in another direction. 
A yell indescribably dreadful rises simulta- 
neously from the enraged savages, who re- 
double their exertions to urge their now fal- 
tering horses along. With a hunter’s dex- 
terity he reloads his piece and repeats the op- 
eration, which is attended with the same 
success. Another chief bites the dust. 


Nothing more truly fearful can be imagined 


than the demonstrations of fury that break 
forth at the instant. Even our hero’s blood 
grows chilly in his veins at this unearthly 
howling, which tells him plainly he can hope 
for no mercy if he falls into their hands. 

He is again charging his unerring rifle, 
when, to his dismay, the fore feet of Bayard 
sink deep in the morass, and all his efforts 
to extricate himself are abortive. The other 
sachem who is in advance of the rest, in an- 


: other moment is upon him with uplifted tom- 
‘ahawk. Clubbing his weapon, he beats the 


Indian to the ground witha well aimed blow, 
and prepares to defend himself against the 
numbers fast coming upon him, determined 
With 
desperate energy he defends himself for 
a while, beating down all those who come 
within his reach. As a last resort, he seized 
his pistols and blew out the brains of a sav- 
age who was about to dash out his own 
with a tomahawk. In another moment he 
was overpowered by overwhelming numbers. 
To bind, and place him upon a horse was 
the work of a few minutes. He would have 
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78 THE 
been slain at once by the exasperated sava- 
ges had it not been for the interposition of a 
chief, who spared him for more refined cru- 
elties. For many days they coutinued their 
way toward the Rocky Mountains, Dunstan 
being treated with the greatest rigor by his 
captors. At length they reached an Indian 
village where the disagreeables of his situa- 
tion were nothing extenuated, but to the con- 
trary trebly increased. They were met by 
the squaws and youths on their approach, 
who took the greatest pleasure in offering ev- 
ery insult to the prisoner that they could de- 
vise. ‘The sachems met in solemn conclave 
to debate on what should be the,fate of the 
prisoner. The council fire was lighted, and 
an old grey-headed chief, the heroof many 
fights, thus harangued them, showing, the 
while, anything but equanimity of temper. 

“ Brothers! the wings of the war eagle 
have been clipped. The white dog has 
brought shame uponthe Blackfeet braves. 
He has slain the chiefs who were swift of 
foot, and strong in battle. The white man 
is brave, but let himdie. The spirit of the 
red man calleth for blood, and his squaw 
weeps inthe deserted lodge. Give them 
blood that they may go in peace to the hap- 
py hunting ground. The Great Spirit is 
angry. He will not be appeased until the 
pale face die. Let him perish, or wash the 
war paint from the face ofthe young braves. 
I have spoken.” The old warrior seated 
himself amid the applauding sheuts of the 


assembled braves; while knives started from | 
their sheaths, tomahawks were brandished | 


in the air. “ Let the pale face die. We shall 
see if he can meet death like a red wartior— 
if milk circulates in his veins or blood.” 
For Dunstan, this was a trying moment, as 
may be imagined. To escape was out of the 
question, hence all that remained was to 
meet his fate with manly fortitude. 

It required iron nerves to imitate the sto- 
lidity of the Indian under such circummstan- 
ces; nevertheless, he made the attempt, and 
succeeded better than he had reason to hope. 
“The white man must die,” saida chief, 
stalking deliberately up to Dunstan, and 
looking him steadily in the face to see the 
effect of his words. He heard him with ap- 
parent apathy, and bent his dark eye sternly 
upon the savage, who quailed beneath his 
glance, 

The awful preparations for death were 
soon completed. The faggots were brought, 
and the pile was ready to be lighted. ‘The 
unfortunate prisoner was brought forward 
and fastened to the upright post, around 
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which the dry fuel was heaped. The infer- 
nal orgies now commenced—the death song 
and the dance. 

And now the flames arose about him, 
mounting upward with awful fierceness, cau- 
sing him to wrench himself from side to side 
to avoid them, and shrink into the sinallest 
compiss. 

Still higher, and higher they flashed up- 
ward, bat fortunately the wind blew them 
from him, and though the circumstance 
threatened ultimately to protract his suffer- 
ings, for the present it preserved him. The 
painted warriors with frantic gestures aiid 
hellish shouts encircled him in the mad 
denth-dance, brandishing their knives, and 
making feints with their hatchets towards 
hin. 

But their fiendish rejoicings were destined 
to be of short duration. Yells louder than 
their own suddenly rose upon all sides, and 
a war party of the Aricheras rushed like 
lightning upon them. Ina moment Dun- 
free. Fierce and blody was the 
contest. The Blackfeet were defeated, 
though not until many of their number were 
slain, and made prisoners. Our hero accom- 
panied his deliverers to their village,where to 


stan was 


his joy he found the father and brother of 


Iola. They had heard nothing of the lat- 
ter, and were filled with the deepest anxiety 
on her account. During their stay, Auch- 
umby, the Indian personated by Lacy, ar- 
rived at the village. He had fallen out with 
Lacy because he had not received the stip- 
ulated reward for his services, and signified 
to Dunstan that he had something to com- 
municate of importanee. Taking him aside 
he related all he knew in relation to lola, and 
her abduction by Lacy and Vanderver, also 
the plan pursued by the former to accom- 
plish his purpose. Accompanied by the In- 
dian the parties again started in pursuit with 
a more flattering prospect of success. 

We now return to Iola. It was night. 
They were encamped as usual, awaiting the 
coming day. Lacy was renewing his pro- 
testations of friendship, and deepening his 
work of villainy. His victim was listening 
eagerly to his glowing words. He had not 
yet thrown off the mask he had assumed. 

“Miss Laffrets,” he commenced, ‘* the 
time of your release, I believe, is near. My 
eflorts— ” 

« Yes, villain, it zs near,” said a clear, 
startling voice close at his elbow, and look- 
ing up he saw the man from whom he had 
the most to fear, Everett Dunstan. Before 





he had time to act on the defensive. he was 
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seized and bound by the father and brother 
of her he had wror uged, while she was clasp- 
ed in the arms of her lover. 

Vanderver and Leison made their escape. 
Ina few moments all was explained. lola 
saw Lacy in his true light—an arch hypo- 
crite. She then related the manner in which 
he had managed to deceive her, and work 
upon her sy mpathies, not forgetting to refer 
to his wounds received in her dulonan. 

« Perhaps,” said Mr. Laffrets, smiling, 
and looking at the prisoner, “ bis ‘wounds’ 
are sufficiently healed by this ime to be able 
to return with us to St. Louis to take his ¢re- 
al before a jury of his countrymen for this 


proceeding.” ‘I'he cheek of Lacy crimsoned 
with shame and vexation at this taunt, and 
he covered his face with his hands. There 


is perhaps no feeling so humiliating as that 
peculiar to the hypocrite when he finds the 
thread of his villainy unwound; and why 
snould there be ?¢ 

While the parties were congratulating 
each other on the success of their efforts. 
they were interrupted by the appearance of 
the Indian who had been employed by Lacy, 
and their guide from their Arichera village. 
His face was smeared with black, and his 
look forbidding and stern. He confronted 
Lacy, and regarding him awhile in scornful 
silence, addressed him thus: 

* The dove has escaped from the talons of 
the hawk, and the hawk is snared.” 


“ Begone, you Indian squaw. Fetch 
wood, and cook for the young braves. Arch- 


umby is not a man.” 

This bitter taunt from Lacy was more than 
the exasperated Indian could bear, and be- 
fore any one could interfere, he buried his 
hunting knife in the heart of the hypocrite, 
who with a stifled groan of agony sank life- 
less to the earth. Drawing his knife slowly 
from the wound he walked deliberately away. 
Near the foot ef the black hills isa small 
stream. Upon its bank lies the body of 
Lacy, the victun ef his own misdeeds. 


The lonely spot is shunned by the Indian : 


and trapper. They tell the curious inquirer 
with mysterious visage, and solemn tone, 
that frequently before the storm sweeps over 
the prairie, or the Blackfeet make a bloody 
descent upon them, that a bird of evil omen 
sits there, and sings its portentous song. [| 
know not of its truth, but the superstition is 
deeply rooted, and will prevail until the pall 


of ignorance is lifted from the clouded mind = 


of the poor Indian by the hand of the Chris- 
tian. | 
Alas! for the savage—he is passing away 
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from the face of the earth like the clouds 
which chase each other across the heavens, 
and disappear at the fartherest verge of the 
horizon. 

Ve need not dwell upon the happy scene 
that followed close upon these events, nei- 
iher need we attend their return to St. Louis, 
step by step. 

lt is alusest superfluous toadd that lola 
and Dunstan were united immediately on 
their return, and that the ceremony was cele- 
brated with becoming festivities. 

Reader! we have told an “ow’er true 
tale,” without any attempts at “ romancing,” 
and given you the simple details of an actu- 
al occurrence. It could easily have been 
dilated to twice its present length, but we 
preferred rather to give it as a matter of his- 
tory, with appropriate brevity, and a strict 
regard to the facts of the case, and not, as is 
customary, to Interlard treth with fiction. 


MY ANCESTORS. 


My Ancestors fain would I see, 

Fatn would | call them back to me; 
Oh, could | list and hear them tell 

Of tum’d exploits they’ve done so well ! 


Their mem’ry shall my verse inspire, 
1}! chant a song on nature’s lyre, 

I'll sing their deeds which, living still, 
Are graven deep on Bunker-Hill! 


And Lexington shall ever swell 

The fame of those who fought so well, 
Repeating oft and still repeat 

Till it shall melt with fervent heat. 


Grandsire ! Oh, where’s thy home of light, 
And kinsman where’s your place of flight, 
As one by one ye flee from earth, 

The place of your primeval birth ? 


Vass on, pass on, thou “ toil-worn bands,” 
I’il meet you soon in that blest Jand ; 

Your kindred voice, quitting its clay, 

Far in the distant dies away ! 


Ah! swift, how swift, time rolls along— 

How fleet is life, how hurried on ! 

We scarcely reach full manhood’s stage, 
When lo! we’re silver'd o’er with age. 

ao * ~ * * * * 


A rose grew by my path this morn, 
When | return’d that flower was gone ; 
It’s leaves had fell, it’s beauty fled, 

t’s wither’d branch and stalk were dead. 


And such is life—how short it’s stay— 
Basks but an hour in sunny day— 
}:’en like the wind that floats along 

}t comes, it’s pass’d, and lo! ’tis gone. 


And so ’twill be "till th’ God of yore 
Bids Gabriel speak, that time’s no more ! 
Mortals awake and mount the sky ! 
Then death himself and time must die 
17t., Jan. 1847, 


t. Albans, CHARLES 
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* MAN’S LIFE IS BUT A SUM- 
a] . r,o99 

MER’S DAY. 

"Tis Morn :— the dizzy shadows flee away 

Before the rising sun, the king of day, ~ 

Whose face resplendent cn the gilded spire 

Emblazoned, seems, in hues of golden fire ; 

Sweet warblers chant to him their choicest lays, 

And nature hails him witha song of praise. ~ 

The prospects of the day are bright and clear 

Perchance as any might be in the year,— 

Yet oftentimes the morning fair, in shrouds, 

At noon is seen, of dark and misty clouds : 

And so the morn of life begins mankind ; 

Bright prospects for the day he sees in mind, 

But little knows of the clonds that mav 

Darken the light of light ere ends the day ; 

Nor knows he yet when sets his sun, how soon, 

Whether, may be, at morning, night, or noon, 

Since many such there be whose life, begun, 

Ere noon shall reach them, ends, —thus sets their sun. 


’Tis Noon :—the sparkling orb of light on high 
Tells “day half gone,” as speaks he from the sky. 
And thus the scorching sun at noontide hour, é 
Has withered inany a morning’s blooming flower; 
And many more will wither ere as yet 

The noonday sun o’er western hills shall set ; 

And few there be which linger bright and gay 

*Till setting sun shall tell the close of day. 

So with mankind —at zenith of life’s sun 

Is seen the effects of rain now begun: 

Full half, ere now, have ran their fleeting race, 
And all mankiad now follow on apace ; 

Yet numbers now embrace the deathish swoon, 
And many a mortal’s sun goes down at noon. 


’Tis Night :—and darkness shrouds earth’s varied scene ; 


Hushed is all noise and strife, all is serene ; 

Old Sot has hid his face behind the trees, 

And nought but darkness, he that gazes. sees ; 

Past is the day, with all its scenes, ’tis past, 

Fast comes the night, with murky darkness fast, 

Spent was the day, mid mourning and delight ? 

in sweet repose, then, grant may be the night: 

And so mankind, when comes the night of death, 

Must lay this body down, resign this breath. 

Hushed is all noise to him and hushed ail strife ; 

He hears not, sees not, feels not, knows not life. 

But few there be who linger out the day, 

And thus behold their fellows pass away ; 

Some go at morn,—at noon, the bold, the brave, — 

But night bids all go to the silent grave. 
East Lebanon, N. H. 


G.W. G. 


SEPARATION. 
We here must often part, 
While in this “ vale of tears ;” 
Aad friend, with heaving heart, 
Leave friends of former years, 
‘To meet again 
Those friends mostdear, ; 
Those lov’d sincere, 
He knows not when. 


And death too takes away 
From us our dearest friends ; 
And, almost every day, 
Some messenger it sends, 
To seperate} 
The young and gay, 
The old and gray, 
The good and great. 


But, in the world above, 
The good will always be, 
And dwe]l in peace and love 
Through all eternity. 
Adieu will be 
In Heaven unknown ; 
And then alone 
Can it so be. D. 
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CREEDS. 


BY MISS H. H. POWERS. 








How oft do we censure a meek fellow creature, 

Who may cherish a sentiment not like our own; 

We tell him his reasoning exhibits no feature, 

Which true virtue has garnished or wisdom has known, 


if we disagree in sectarian measures, 

We inquire by what standard his faith he has based, 

He points to the scriptures, the heart’s sacred treasures, 
And feels conscious that he has no error embraced. 


Perchance, the divine words which he has selected, 
To assert that his creed will unshaken remain, 

Are those upon which we have deeply refiected, 
And estab!ished opinions which we thus sustain. 


We strive to contemplate the past and the future, 

And our method of reasoning to him we expound, 
Yetstill, in cur views we continue to differ, 

And thus, nought avail, but each other’s hearts wound. ! 


And who can decide after ail this contention, 
Whether our strong opponent or we have possessed 
F.indowments sufficient to form an opinion, 

That will prove to be true, when set forth to the test. 


Then why should we wish to thus censure our brother, 
Since perhaps we have founded erroneous creeds, 

But let us, trae kindness, reveal to each other, 

And thus grant the solace which the weary heart needs. 


And if our Creator doth limit our wisdom,’ 
So that his righteous works we cannot comprehend, 
Let us yield to his plans in humble submission. 


‘ And devote all our time our frail lives to amend. 


Orange, Vt. 


A PETITION TO TIME. 


"Touch us gently, Time ! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quiet dream ! 
Ilumble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three — 
One is lost—an angel, fled 
T'o the azure overhead ! 


Touch us gently, Time ! 

We’ve no proud nor soating wing; 
Oar ambition, our content, 

Lies in simpler things. 
Humble voyagers are we, 
O’er life’s dim,unbounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time. 


Diamonvp Cur Dramonv.—One of the Massa- 
chusetts b”hoys was the other day taking a Connec- 
ticut countryman to task for the peculiar penurious 
qualities of the citizens of his state. ‘* Your Con- 


necticut Yankees,’ said he, ‘‘ will turn a fourpence 
. a dozen times over to see if you can’t make it pass 


for six and a half cents.’? ‘‘And you Massachusetts 


fellows,” replied the representative of the land of 


steady habits, ‘* would be afraid to turn it over at all 
lest by so doing it should become worn, und pass for 


, 


less than its real value.’ 
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THE TWO WEDDINGS; 


THE POOR STUDENT. 


FISHER AMES. 





BY MRS. MARY 





‘*Oh, Florence, who do you think I saw riding 
with student Porter just now ?”’ said Kate Winters, 
as she enterd the room where her cousin was sit- 
Florence Bently raised her eyes from the 
** You 


ting. 
book she was reading, as Kate continued, 
will not gueas, I am sure, so [ must tell you. 


Well, it was no other than Maria Somers the re- 
puted heiress of two thousand dollars.”’ 


‘** Charles Porter has the privilege of riding with 
any one he fancies, I suppose,’’ said Florence with 
something of bitterness in her tone, as she took a 
withered rose bud, and commenced tearing it to pie- 
ces. 


** Certainly, my dear Florence, but until you 
came she never would receive his attentions, and 
has publicly said, although he may not have heard 
it, that she would never marry a man whose father 
was nothing but a country store keeper. 

But come, cousin mine, our New England winds 
are chilling your southern blood, even in the bright 
month of June; let us go into the parlor where I 
left a cheerful fire blazing.”’ 


Florence Bently was an orphan. She came from 
Virginia immediately after the death of her parents 
and it was generally supposed that she did so from 
necessity.—Her uncle Winters having a large fam- 
ily to support, many wondered that he so cheerfully 
performed the part of a father tothe beautiful girl 
thus thrown upon his bounty. 
est of the family and she seemed to regard Florence 
asa superior being. She consulted her upon ev- 
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‘ and scorn of his pride, that led him to leave her 


Kate was the old- , 


for one more wealthy. 

As the cousins entered the parlor, Kate sprang 
to the table, and snatching acouple of cards which 
lay on it, exclaimed— 

‘* Here, Florence, are the invitations for the pic- 
nic on the mountain to-morrow, and yours is from 
Edward Wheaton, the poor student, as he is some- 
times called. Shall you go?’’ she continued al- 
most breathless, as Florence took the card. 

‘* Why not, Kate ?’’ said Florence, with a smile, 
the rose hue on her cheek deepening to a crimson. 

‘* Why, you know he is poor, and that he was 
oblyed to teach # common school to finish his 
studies.’’ 

** T know all that, Kate, but would you refuse to 
go with him on that account ?”’ 

‘*No, I should not of course.; but you, Florence, 
you ’’°— 

** Well, what ?’’ 

‘*Why, nothing, only I can’t understand you. 
One day you treat with neglect the most aristocrat - 
ic and wealthy of our inhabitants, and the next 
you accept blushingly, the card of one who has 
nothing to recommend him.”’ 

‘* And is not that sufficient? When you learn to 
know the world as Ihave done, dear Kate, you 
will no !onger wonder at my preference.”’ 


The next day wasa pleasant one. The party 
went in carriages to the mountain, and then as- 
cended it on foot. It was a toilsome journey, as 
any one who has climbed one of the White or 
Green mountains can assure you. Kate and the 
rest of the girls bounded along, sometimes without 
assistance—as happy as the birds singing in the 
chestnut boughs over their heads. But Florence 


soon tired. She had been more tenderly nurtured, 
and was ill-fitted for climbing one of the rugged 


ery occasion, and nothing was done without her } 


approbation. 


Perfeet confidence existed between |: 


them, and yet they resembled each other no more to lean heavily on the arm that supported her. 


than the flashing diamond and the dewy rose-bud. ; Edward Wheaton had loved the beautiful and gified 


All loved, yet few dared approach, the beautiful | 


Florence, while every one carressed the sweet Kate 


as though she was still a child. The College stu- 


dents soon found where they could while away a} might gaze upon and love, but must not hope to 


pleasant hour, as their neglected lessons could tes- 
tify. Charles Porter was the first whom rumor as- 


signed to the beautiful southerner ; but not long : 


did he hold the place. 
although he loved with a passion such as he might 
not feel again, pride forbade, and he left the field 
to those who could afford to ‘‘marry a poor girl be- 
cause she was pretty.’’ Florence saw him depart 
with mingled feelings of sadness and scorn. 


Wealth was his idol, and ' 


eee 


Sad- | 


ness that she must forever crush a bright hope, - 


11 


hills of New Hampshire. But she toiled on, and 
at last reached thetop, although she was obliged 


being who now leaned upon him for support, al- 
most to adoration ; but he had loved without hope. 
He had looked upon her as a bright star, that he 


call his own. His early life had been a sad one. 
His father died before he had reached the age of 
fourteen. But he had struggled on, and in three 
months more would complete his studies. As he 
seated Florence upon the rude seat constructed for 
the occasion, he whispered— 

‘© The last part of our journey, Miss’ Bently, al- 
though toilsome to you, will be to mea scene on 
which memory will ever have to linger.”’ 

A bright blush suffused the before pale cheek of 
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llorence, that passed all unnoticed save by him | pered, ‘* do not let it be next week ,dear Florence— 
who called it forth. Refreshments were soon pre-_ put it off a few months longer !”’ 
pared, and they dined, with the beautiful Connec- | 
ticut spread far before them, as it meandered slow- | 
ly around the mountain. All were happy—even 
Miss Somers forgot for awhile her dislike to coun- ; 
trv manners, and participated in the rural scene. 
By her side was the polished Charles Porter, 
watching every look, and showing her every devo- } 
tion. ‘The day passed too quickly, and it was not 
till the bright stream below them begaa to deepen 
in shade, that any one spoke of returning. ‘Chey 
all reached their homes safely, if we except our 
sweet Florence and the poor student. They both’ 
discovered, when alone and revolving over the 

events of the day, that each had lest a heart ei- 
ther previous to or during the excursion. How 
they supported the loss, the sequel will show. 

As soon as Charles Porter had finished his stud- 
ies, the elite of the village were summoned to wit- 
ness his nuptials with Maria Somers. Mr. Win- 
ters’ family, including Florence, were invited ; and 
although it was generally known that she was left 
out of the extended invitation. But Florence at- 
tended, and in her usual dignified manner, offered 
her congratulations to the happy couple. 

And now, for the pleasure of my lady readers, 
I will give them a description of the wedding dress 
of the heiress. The robe worn on the occasion | 
was composed of rich satin, with a white ground, ’ 
dotted with gaudy scarlet stars ; and what made it 
still more ludicrous, the gentleman wore a waist- | i ; 
coat from the same pattern. She wore a gold partaken of the bride’s cake, (imported from Bos- 
chain, crossed in front, attached, minus the watch, ton,) a splendid equipage drove upto the door, 
to a gold cord worn about the waist. A_ brilliant ond the poor Student, gently disengaging his beau- 
pin sparkled upon her bosom, which gave back the tiful bride from the embrace of her wedding rela- 
flash to the showy bracelet that encircled her arm. "!Y°*» handed her into it, and then springing to her 

Her hair was braided and gathered to the back of 4% the: carriage ‘rolled away from the intense 

her head, where it coiled around a bunch of artifi- _&°”° of the speetators. Mr. Winters enjoyed their 

cial flowers—half rose and half violet. Such was  S¥#Prise for a few moments and then said— 

the dress of the bride of the fastidious Charles’ ‘‘ You are probably surprised at the sudden de- 

Porter. That he observed it, we may not say ; ' parture of my niece, and I owe you an apology for 

but when Florence approached, dressed as she was ; 80 long keeping her circumstances unknown to you. 

with neatness and elegance combined, he turned, | She is not the poor relation so generally supposed, 
with a look which could not be called satisfaction, but possesses wealth, the interest of which would 
to the butterfly looking creature hanging upon his e»able me and mine to live in Juxury. She early 
arm. As they were returning home, Mr. Winters 'earned the value of wealth inthe eyes of the 


“The longer I stay, the harder it will be to part 
with my friends,’? was the reply as they entered 
the house. 

The remainder of the week was a busy one to 
the inmates of Mr. Winters’ house.—Several pack- 
ages had been received from Boston, and the millj- 
ners of H asserted, that it was their opinion, 
if the bride was going to have a new dress, she 
was certainly going to make it herself, for no ap- 
plication had been made to them. How that may 
be I know not ; but whenthe day arrived, and 
Florence Bentley, by the side of Edward Whea- 
ton, appeared before the astonished spectators, a 
fairer vision of richness and elegance can hardly be 
imagined. Her dress was of the richest satin, 
purely embroidered, over which fell a half skirt of 
Brussels lace. A veil that a princess might have 
envied, fell from the back of the head half hiding 
the delicate orange blossoms nestling in the dark 
hair. A pearl bracelet, worn because it was the 
gift of Edward was her only ornament. As she 

-entered the room Mrs. Porter whispered— 





‘*T really wonder how Mr. Winters can afford 
it! But I suppose he is so glad to be rid of her, 
that he intends to make it a general seasonof re- 
joicing.”’ 

Charles, by a look, checked his wife from this 
breach of good manners, as the ceremony proeee- 
ded. As soon as it was over, and the guests had 


atid ta Winseniee— world, and when she came here discovered, by ac- 
‘‘ Well, Flora, what do you think now of a New cident, that she was supposed to be a needy rela- 
England wedding ?”’ tion, and determined to countenance the mistake, 


“<I think, if this is a specimen,”’ said Florence, ‘and thus try the lovers of wealth. In that char- 
laughing, ‘* that Ido not wish to attend another, acter she won the heart of Edward Wheaton, and 
Why uncle, the bride looked like an opera dancer, | he now enjoys wealth that will take from him the 


Is she a specimen of your brides ?”’ title of Tux Poor Srupenr.” 
‘* Not exactly ; I hope to sce a fairer represent-; ‘“*€an this be so?’’ soliloquised Charles Por- 
otiebiune ape.” ter. lt was a common-place remark but it did not 


Tears sprang to the eyes of Kate as she whis- fall common-place upon the ear of his wife. Her 
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face reddened tothe very temples, and every one 
expected a regular scene; but it was stayed—at 
least before the guests. The last time I saw her, 
she was endeavoring to make a light hearted gil 
believe that all any man would ever marry her for, 
would be to add riches te his estate. ‘* Charles 
would never have married me,’’ she concluded, 


turning to her husband, who happened to be pres- » 


ent, ‘if it had not been for my meney.”’ 





ADVERTISMENT OF A LOST DAY. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
Set round with three times eight, 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind ; 

Yet to my hand ‘twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white-robed choir attune 
‘To deathless minstrelsy. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
[ feel al] search is vain , 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again ; 
i offer no reward, 
For till these heart-strings sever, 
i know that Heaven-intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land 
Like burning scroll have fled. 
{ll see it in his hand 
Who judgeth quick and dead, 
And when of scathe and loss 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there ? 


TO A CHILD IN PRAYER. 


Fold thy litle hands in prayer, 
Bow down at thy Maker’s knee ; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
. Shining through thy golden hair, 
Thine eyes are passion free ; 
And pleasant thoughts like garlands bind thee— 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 
Then pray, child, pray. 


Now thy young heart like a bird, 
Singeth in its summer nest, 

No evil thought, no unkind word, 

No bitter, angry voice hath stirr’d 
The beauty of its rest. 

But winter cometh and decay 

Wasteth thy verdant home away— 

Then pray, child, pray. 





Thy spirit is a house of glee, 

And Gladness harpeth at the door, 
While ever with a merry shout 
fHope the May-queen, danceth out, 

Her lips with music running o’er ; 
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But ‘Time those strings of yoy will sever 
And Hope will not dance on forever ! 
Then pray, child, pray. 


Now thy mother’s hymn abideth 
Round thy pillow in the night, 
And gentle feet creep to thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 
The taper’s darkened light, 
But that sweet hymn shall pass away, 
By thee no more those feet shal] stay 
Then pray, child, pray! 





We find the followng beautiful and truly poet- 


ical lines in the February number of the Knicker- 


bocker Magazine. 
« recognize 
Lowell ‘* Literary Souvenir,’’ while 
care, and one of our warmest friends. 


In the name of the author we 
that of an old contributor to the 
under our 
Would that 


the world was more abundant in such men as Jesse 
Clement.—Ed. Gem. 
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> 
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ALL FOR THE GRAVE. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 
“I’m bound for the grave !” said an aged man, 
With a feeble step and a hollow tone ; 
“In the battle of life I’ve Jong kept the van, 
My comrades have fallen—I’m fighting alone !”’ 
While he was speaking an unseen dart | 
Was flung by the merciless hreher, Dearne ; 
It pierced the old man through his resolute heart, 
And “ I’m fighgting alone!” was his last breath. 


‘“J’m bound for the grave !” said a noble youth, 
With a hectic flush on his burning cheek ; 
While the wintry winds, that know no ruth, 
A chilly bed for his form bespeak. 
When the blast had fled, and the laughing Spring 
Her carpet of green o’er the earth had spread, 
The sweetest flowers that Love could bring 
Distilled their balm o’er bis low-laid head. 


**1’m bound for the grave !”’ said a feeble child, 
With its infant dews scarce melted away ; 

*‘T never shall feel youth’s frenzy wild, 
I shall not live to be old and gray !” 

And its fever raged, and aside it turned, 
its eye half closed, then died its light ; 

To the socket its candle had suddenly burned, 
Like a young star quenched by a tear of nigiit. 


“I’m bound for the grave!” said a lisping one, 
Whose words were told in her ange! smiles ; 
‘‘T must haste away where a brighter sun 
Ne’er hides its face from the Golden Isles ” 
She had caught the song of their minstrels fair, 
And though unfiedged were her spirit-wings, 
The Dove divine bore her gently there, 
Where now with the radiant ones she sings ! 


‘“T’m hound for the grave, where I hasten to lie !”’ 
Is the marching song of the old and young ; 
‘T’m bound for the grave!” is humanity’s cry— 
With the heart strings of life is the anthem rung. 
“Ho! come to the grave!” is Death’s dread call, 
Since first on man fell the blight of sin ; 
“‘ Your robes of life exchange for my pall, 
To the grave! to the grave! I must hurry you in! ’ 





Dr. Barney says, that when he was young, his 
venerable teacher gave him a lesson, which made 
a deep impression, and which he endeavored to 
profit by :—Never go to bed at night, he said, till 


‘ you know something which you did not know in 


the morning. 
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THE 


NATURAL BRIDGE. 


This bridge, over Cedar Creek, in Rockbridge 
county, Virginia, 160 miles west of Richmond, and 
some 13 south-west of Lexington, is justly consider- 
ed one of the greatest natural curiosities in the 
world. Jt is composed of a so!id rock of limestone, 
thrown completely across the chasm of a huge moun- 
tain, which must have been cloven in twain, by some 
terrible convulsion. Over the extensive and beauti- 
ful arch thus formed, there is a greet wagon road; 
under it the river runs. "The sides of this chasm 
are nearly perpendicular. At the bridge the fissure is 
by some admeasurements, 250 feet deep, and by 
others, only 205. The top is 90 feet wide, the bot- 
tom 45. The ends of the bridge are broader than 
the middle, which may be 60 feet in breadth; while 
the thickness of the mass, at the summit of the 
arch is 40 feet. 

From the soil on the top spring a few trees and 
shrubs, by wich the spectator may hold himself as 
he looks over. Near the bridge on each side of the 
stream, limestone rocks rise from 200 to 300 feet 
above its surface, and project ten or fifteen feet over 
the water. Creeping sofily out on a shaggy rock and 
looking down the chasm, you behold a wild stream, 
hundreds of feet below, dashing and foaming against 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at those above. 

Trees beneath the arch, whose height is 60 and 70 
feet, seem like small bushes; and birds as they fly 
under, are to the sight as insects. 

The view from below is as pleasing as that from 
the the topis grand. (The arch from beneath would 
be considered to be about two feet in thickness; and 
a man at the top does not appear to one at the bot- 
tom, to be more than four or five inches in height. 

As you stand under the span you see where trav- 
elers often engrave their names upon the rock. Here 
Washington climbed up 25 feet and carved his own 
name, where it still remains. Some, wishing to im- 
mortalize their names, have engraven them deep and | 
large, while others have tried to climb up, and insert , 
them high in this book of fame. 

A few years since, a young man, ambitious to place } 
his name above all others, was very near losing his 
life in the attempt. After much fatigue, he climbed | 
up as high as possible, but found that the person who } 
had before occupied his place was taller than him- ' 
self, and consequently had placed his name above 
his reach. But he was not thus to be discouraged. 
He opened a large jack-knife, and in the soft lime- | 
stone began to cut places for his hands and feet. 
With much patience and industry he worked his way 
upwards and succeeded in carving his name higher | 
than the most ambitious had done before him. He } 
could now triamph, but his triamph was short, for 
ne was placed in such a situation that it was impes- 
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; sible to descend, unless he fell upon the ragged rocks 
} beneath him. 


There was no house near, whence his 
He could not long 
remain in that condition; and, what was worse, his 
friends were too much frightened to do any thing for 
his relief. ‘They looked upon him as already dead, 
expecting every moment to see him precipitated on 
the rocks below aad dashed in pieces. 

Not so with himself. He determined to ascend. 
Accordingly he plied himself with his knife, cutting 
places with his hands and feet, and gradually ascend- 
ed with incredible labor. fle exerted every muscle. 
His life was at stake, and all the terrors of death rose 
before him. He dared not to look downwards, lest 
his head shou'd become dizzy; and perhaps on this 
circumstance his life depended. His companions 
stood onthe top of the rock, exhorting and encoura- 
His strength was almost exhausted; but 


companions could get assistance. 


ging him. 


a bare possibility of saving his life still remained,and 


hope, the last friend of the distressed, had not yet 
forsaken him. His course upwards was rather ob- 
liquely than perpendicularly. His most critical mo- 
ment had now arrived. He had ascended considera- 
bly more than two hundred feet, and had still further 
to rise, when he felt himself fust growing weak. He 
thought of his friends and all his earthly joys, and he 
could not leave them. He thought of the grave and 
dared not meet it. He now made his last effort and 
succeeded. Ie had cut his way not far from two 
hundred and fifty feet from the water in a course al- 
most perpendicular; and in a little less than two 
hours his anxious companions reached him a pole 
from the top and drew him up. They received him 
with shouts of joy; but he himself was completely 
exhausted. He immediately fainted, and it was 
sometime before he cou!d be recovered. 

It is interesting to see the path up these awful rocks 
and follow in imagination this bold youth as he thus 
saved his life. His nante stands far above all the 
others,a monument of -hardihood,rashness and folly . 


Elihu Burritt, writing from England, says 
“that more have perished by famine in poor 
lreland, than fell by the Cholera in that dread- 
ful year of death! A penny a day—two cents’ 


worth of Indian meal a day, will save a hu- 


man life. Any thing—any thing to eat or 
wear, will coine to‘thousands like a ministra- 
tion of Heaven’s mercy.” 


As by opening two doors a draft of air is 


‘produced so by the opening of two mouths in 


opposition to each other a breeze is raised di- 
rectly. 
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RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

The great staple product of Ireland—the 
potatoe—has been cut off by the disease 
which has been gradually infesting that reot, 
so that it has been out of the power of the 
people to raise their provisions. 


and in various ways deprived them of em- 
ployment whereby they could earz a liveli- 


hood. Their Parliament has been wrenched : 
from them by a haughty and tyrannizing gov- | 


ernment—their manufactories have dimin- 


ished—their internal improvements are sus- , 


pended—and there is no alternative left to 
them but to depend on charity or starve ! 
Reader! have you been accustomed to 


look upon an Irishman with contempt? Have } 
you despised him for his poverty and igno- | 
rance and degradation ?—then look to the: 
causes which have led to this state of things. | 
Read them in England’s history of tyranny | 
and oppression. Yes! that proud and haugh- 

ty, and cold and selfish people, who pride 


themselves on being the greatest and best on 


the footstool of God—who boast of their na-? 
tional strength and national glory—-on whose | 
dominions the sun in his resplendent grace 

never ceases to shine—this great and migh-’ 
ty nation have been the cause of all this wo ! | 
Great, England may be, but her greatness is } 


written in tyranny, in slaughter, in blood ! 


* Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless millions mourn,” 


Do you despise Ireland for her wretched- : 


ness? Think what she might have been. 
Think what she has been. 


Englishman to occupy a higher place in 


your estimation than the warm-hearted, de- 


voted, affectionate Irishman? True, in our 
own composition the English to a considera- 
ble extent may predominate, but we thank 


God there is also a little of the Irish, suffi- : 


cient to give warmth to the heart and quick- 

en the flow of the blood through eur veins. 
Where on this broad earth do you find 

such generosity of heart—such ardent and 


An oppres- | 
sive government has crippled their resources } 


Where do you 
find better or nobler blood than thet which. 
courses Irish veins? Is the cold, calculating ! 


, enduring aflection—as you find in the Irish 
breast? Do you despise Ireland, and have 
you no respect for Irish character? Think 

’ of her historians, and minstrels, and poets, 
and statesmen, and philanthropists. ‘Tom 

Moore wrote the history of Ireland; and 

though much of her history may be in song, 

where do you find metred verse like that of 

Erin’s Bard? What statesman stands high- 

er in the world’s annals than Daniel O’Con- 

And where is there philanthropy thai 

will match that of Father Matthew ? 


> nelh? 


And must it be said of such a people, in 


‘the language of one of her poets,— 
“ Weep on, weep on, your hour is past ; 
; Your dreams of pride are o’er ; 
The fatal chain is round you cast 
And you are men no more: 
In vain the hero’s heart hath bled ; 
The sage’s tongue hath warned in vain ; 
Oh, Freedom! once thy flame hath fled, 
[t never lights again ” ? 


) 


Nay, nay—we would rather rejoin— 


“ Weep on—perhaps in after days, 
They’Il learn to love your name ; 

When many adeed may wake in praise 
That long hath slept in blame : 

And when they tread the ruined Isle, 
Where rest at length the lord and slave, 

They'll wond’ring ask, how hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave 7?” 


Then, people of America ! for humanity’s 
: sake, give, give. "Twill not make you poor- 
,er—but ’twill make the Irish, if not richer, 
‘certainly happier. They are the children of 
one common parent with yourselves—their 
blood may course your own veins—your rel- 
atives and friends, perchance, are in want 
and are dying in that stricken land—then do 
not fora moment hesitate to give them suc- 
cor. ‘They who give to the poor lend to 
the Lord,” and although you have the prom- 
ise that, if you “cast your bread upon the 
waters, it will return to you after many 
} days,” still you do not ask it. Your own ap- 
proving conscience is your greatest reward— 
and when you offer your daily thank:s to God 
: for the blessings that surround you, you will 
: render him heartfelt gratitude that your lot is 
> cast in this glorious land of liberty, this great 
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hee of the suflering and oppressed of all | 
nations, flowing with abundant harvests and 
innumerable earthly blessings. 

Fathers and mothers ! brothers and sisters! 
when gathered around the domestic fireside, 
surrounded with your comforts and _pleas- 
ures,—when you behold each other’s smil- 
ing faces, aad cheeks flushed with health,— 
will you not cast your eyes in 
tion to the family groups in Ireland, and 
mark—oh! mark the contrast? There, are 
hearts as tender, as sympathizing, as affec- 
tionate—but there you witness no smiling 
faces—no rosy cheeks—but, on the contrary, 


with the flesh shriveled and dried, and the 
skin cleaving close tothe bones! Oh, it is 
awful that this island which the good God 


had made the most beautiful of all the isles : 
‘nothing need be said. 
from the land of the Broom and the Heather 


of the sea, should present such a spectacle ! 
Let every man, woman and child contrib- 
ute something for this woful people. If it is; 
buta shilling—a sixpence—a penny—it will 
be so much in the scale of humanity. Let 
your united contributions 


with provisiens and clothing, and say to} 


her,— 
Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark— 
Whenever blows the welcome wind ; 
You’ll ne’er be led to scenes more dark, 
More sad than you'll in Ireland find ! 





SCOTLAND. 
While the public sympathy is turning to- | 
ward Ireland, and’a generous and general | 
liberality is providing the means of relief, 
the sufferings of the people in the Highlands | 
and Islands of Scotland, should be also re- ; 
membered. 
evil which is withering up the people of Ire- ; 


The enormous magnitude of the | 


land should not shut out the recollection that ; 
elsewhere, though to a less extent, a misery | 
as great is being endured, and that the cry; 
of the famishing is alike in its tone whether : 
itcomes from thousands or from millions. 

It is said that out of four hundred thou- ; 
sand persons inhabiting the Highlands of . 
Scotland, sixty thousand are at this moment 
totally destitute of food, except what is sup- 


§ 
5 
‘ 
$ 


imagina- . 


"Meal must be their only support. 
‘ple are active and liberal in affording relief 
to the sufferers, but still the deficiency is 
' great. 
forlorn and haggard countenances, and cheeks 


load the vessel : 


‘characterised the lover. 


; plied by charley, hall that before the next 
summer, the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 


‘Jand will contain not Jess than three hundred 
thousand, who must receive relief from oth- 


er hands or perish. 
The utter failure of the potatoe crop 
throughout Scotland has produced this, and 


/as it has come entirely unforeseen, the popu- 


lation is without money to buy food. In 
some places the blight fell in a single night. 
The peo- 


We notice with pleasure that, in Cal- 
edonia county, much is being done among 


‘the Scotch people for their friends of “ Old 


Caledonia,” a people who have never turn- 
ed a deaf ear to the cry of the destitute. To 
those in whose veins runs the Scottish blood 
The call that comes 


must make their spirits leap with a filial pie- 


‘ty, and fill their hearts with gifts worthy to 


be sent from the children of Auld Scotia te 
their brethren athome. How sad to think 
that the once cheerful ingle sides are now 
places of silent suffering, and that the Scot- 
tish mother has not even a bannock to break . 
among her children, while we, in this land of 


plenty, are fed upon the finest of the wheat. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Mr. Editor—In looking over a late paper, 
I met with a long-and ably written essay on 
the duty of ‘wives to their lords ; pointing 
out the mode in which they were to secure 


‘jin the husband the chivalric devotion which 


The most infalliable 


: specific, or the one most strongly insisted on 


was, a“ smiling countenance.” No matter 
what the wife’s annoyances during the day 
mav have been, her countenance must al- 


} ways be wreathed in smiles on the approach 
‘of her husband. 


Being one of those fortunate individuals 
‘ who have hitherto escaped the noose, I have 


liad leisure to give to these subjects that pro- 








Ss 


jound reflection which characterizes those 
situated like myself. 
‘* For if there’s anything in which I shine, 
*Tis in arranging all my friends’ affairs, 
Not having of my own, domestic cares.’’ 

It has often occurred to me, therefore, that 
it was rather singular that all this good ad- 
vice should always come from one side. How 
is itthat there are so few guide posts to 
point the way to innocent young gentlemen, 
who have recently submitted their necks to 
the “noose and to the halter?” Why is it 
not oftener insisted on that the husband 
should always return to his fireside witha 


smile, and endeavor to soothe the purturbed | 


spirit that has for hours been subjected to the 
thousand annoyances of the nursery and the 
kitchen ? 

There is many an unfortunate “ Mrs. 
Rodgers” among my acquaintance, with 
“ nine small children and one to the breast,” 
who need all the soothing tenderness first 
bestowed by the lover, to enable them to for- 


whether it was not Mrs, Rodgers who was 
nate individual, to getso well “ out of the 


provision for the filling those ten small 
mouths and clothing those ten small babes. 


Compare, for a moment, the lot of husband | 
} smile! 


and wife, in what is called “a well regula- 
ted family.” 


their seats there also, and in some degree of 
regulating their conduct. 


counter, his counting house, or his office, 
greets pleasantly his acquaintances by the 


way, and passes the day among the ever } 
varying scenes of every day )usiness life. | 
The wife, meanwhile, amid incessant clamor ‘ 
must renew the treadmill task of yesterday, | 


must wash the same faces, (heaven forbid 


The former takes his seat at | 
the breakfast table, where his taste and com- | 
fort have been silently consulted, as far as is | 
practicable ; on his wife devolves the care of | 
preparing the “nine small children” to take | 


Breakfast, ended, 
the husband goes forth to his workshop, his ; 
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that she should have others to wash !) 
make the same beds, sweep the same rooms, 
must give directions for succeeding meals, 
and perhaps assist in preparing them; must 
settle disputes in the kitchen, and quarrels 
among the nine fallen little sons of her Ad- 
am—and amid all these occupations must 
find occasional moments to “stitch, stitch, 
stitch” the innumerable garments needed in 
a family. 

Let her look to it, according to the sapi- 
ents and oft-reiterated advice above alluded to, 
that she gets through all this in time to clothe 
her harrassed and care-worn visage in those 
“ wreathed smiles” so indispensable towards 
maintaining the good humor of-her lege 
lord. He, too, has had troubles to encoua- 


ter, (for from trouble no one is exempt,) but 


/not of that petty, harrassing kind that are 


wearing away the spirits and the life of the 


_ partner he has chosen. 


Night comes—the husband finds the repose 


‘so much needed to enable him to meet the 
get the troubles, so wearing to the nerves: ° 


by the way, it has sometimes occurred to me, as quietly as the “ babes in the wood,” while 


the wife starts at the slightest noise, to min- 
the martyr, and honest John a most fortu- | 


unavoidable cares of to-morrow, and sleeps 


ister to the comfort of the restless inmates of 


> the trundle bed and the crib, all of whom are 
scrape” of being obliged to make adequate | 


sure to be astir at earliest dawn, and demand- 
ing the immediate care of the mother, who 


rises weary and unrefreshed, again to go 


through the same routine. Truly she should 
Whether she always can is a de- 
batable question. I insist, therefore, that the 
husband should have a full share of the ad- 
vice so lavishly bestowed on the wife. 

Until a better state of things can be 
brought about, [am firmly resolved to con- 


tinue an OLD MAID. . 





The Methodist Theological Seminary at 


: Concord, N. H., will be opened on the first 
, of April. 


Bishop Hedding has been elec- 
ted president, and Rev. Messrs. John Demp- 
ster and Osmon C. Baker, professors. Such 
an institution cannot fail to exert a salutary 
influence upon young men who are to enter 


{the ministry in this denomination. 
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HOP. 


When from those we love we part, 
And the spirit droops in sadness— 


What can cheer the aching heart— 


What can speak of joy and gladness ? 
Hope alone presents the balm, 

When with sad farewell we greet them, 
Hope alone the soul can calm, 


Whispering we again may ect them! 


When from those we love we part, 
Whom the hand of death surprises— 
What ean heal the breaking heart— 
While the bursting sob arises! 
Hope doth stand beside us there, 
With a glorious promise given ; 
Points to realms divinely fair, 
Distant in the radiant heaven! 


THE VILLAGE PARSON 
AND HIS FRST LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 





Karly association unquestionably has much to do 
with our predilections for certain nooks and corners 
of our own dear land; and memory, as it faithfully 
af 


retraces the delights years long faded, loves to 


dwell upon the spot where, (ere our hearts were cor- ( 


roded with worldly wishes and anxieties,) lorded it 
proudly in the fairy castles of our own imagination. 
And, hence my belief that the village of Kirkstile is 
the prettiest in all England. 
desire to return apd end my days within the sweet 
valley where it stands, and my earnest wish to tak« 
my last long sleep beneath the spreading church-yard 
of the 


best and kindest hearts that ever graced humanity. 


yews which cast their shadows over some 

My school-days were passed there ; there my edu- 
cation for the musical profession began; and there, 
(after taking my degree of Bachelor in Music) I first 
held the situation of organist, and made the acquain- 
tance of the Rey. Septimius Grove, the curate of the 
parish, a portion of whose, sad story Lam about to 
relate. At first | knew little of him, and, never met 
him except he wished to see me concerning the music- 
al service of the following Sunday. Occasionally | had 
a note requesting me to get the choir up in some 
particular anthem, by Green or Boyce, for which he 
had a faney, conpled with a wish I would oblige 
him by playing this or thet chorus of Handel's for a 
concluding voluntary, and on such occasions, he ne- 
ver left the pulpit till I had finished, 


contrived to meet me asl passed homeward throng! 


and generally 


the charch-vard and thank me for the treat I had 
This (little more than a 


quaintance) presently changed into an intimacy, and 


given him. 


finally warmed into a sincere friendchip on both sides 


in the following manner 


[OUNTAIN 


‘ curse of country places) were presently deemec 


lience my unceasing | 


bowing ac- ‘ 
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It was proposed, during the first winter which 1] 
passed at Kirkstile, by some of the principal inhabi- 
tants, to get up some concerts among themselves, 
and the good curate, ever ready to promote the hap- 
piness of his parishoners, applhed to me for assist- 
ance and instruction. I readily offered my best ser- 
vices to the committe. ‘The Curate became my pu- 


pil on the violincello till my removal to my present 


situation. 


Soon after the commencement of our concerts, a 
widow lady and an only daughter were added to the 
list of the inhabitants, and the curate informed me 
that we should be great gainers by their sojourn am- 
ong us,as Miss Bellield was a splendid musician. 
‘This was really the case in the strict sense of the 
word. I was soon introduced to the mother and 
daughter, and, with their example, and the assist- 
ance of my reverend friend, cards and scandal (the 
1 un- 
fashionable and Apollo and the Muses fairly drove 
the field. 


versation, songs, glees, and overtures became the 


Momus and Discord from Rational con- 
expected entertainment, which always terminated 
with a light supper, and arrangement as to our next 


merry meeting for the follewing week. 


It was soon evident that the curate took great plea- 
sure in the society of Miss Belfield. He was frequent 
in his calls and inquiries after mother’s beaith; walk- 
ed home with her after evening service; made a 
sketch of the church in her album; copied al! his fa- 
vorite chants in her manuscript music book, and final- 
ly prevailed on her to take lessons of me on the or- 
gan, at which he always managec to be present—he 
wanted to search the register to refer to a date ona 
monument, or speak tome. In faet, the curate was 
in love, and his choice did honor to his head and 
heait. Sense and sensibility were happily blend- 
ed ia the person of poor Mary Beliield; quiet and 
unassuming in her manner and conversation, it was 
not till you had conversed long and often with her 
that you discovered bow truly talented and amiable 
she was, Her tustes closely assimilated with those 
formed to make 


Paney a be ing like the 


Vhey 


of my friend Grove. were 
the happiness of each other. 
gentle girl T hive described, persecuted by the atten- 
tions of a hard-headed, hard-featured, mere sporting 
man; a creature of dogs, guns and horses, and noth- 
ing more-—one whose eye for nature consisted In be- 


wing; and 


ing able to bring down the bird on the 
whose taste was comprised in eating it—one whose 
want of delicaev, and confidence in the strength of 
his purse, would never let him take no! for an an- 
oii vell-simed shot may seftd ‘a lion fhinning 
answer. A we!l-aimed shot may send a lion limping 
to his lair, and a wolfto his den; but a man without 
coarse in feelings and manners as a wild 


is he 


de licar V; 


s invelineral le is diseusting 
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Undaunted by refusala for the hand of Miss Bel- 
field, on the part both of herself and mother, ’Squire 
Manton (for so was the sportsman called in our vil- 
lage) continued his unwelcome attentions, and wor- | 
ried both parent and child with his presence every- ' 
where, except at her lessons in the church; but Mr. 
Grove was soon her accepted suitor; he aecompani- 
ed her in al| her walks and rambles. And when,on } 
bright Autumn days, he wandered through wood and | 
meadow with bis dear Mary on his arm, and a favor- 
ite volume in his pocket, humming snatches of old ; 
songs, and talking of the happy days they hoped to } 
see, no man was so happy as the poor curate of } 
Kirkstile. His rival’s attentions were nothing, for } 
he knew that Mary Belfield was his own. 

One fine morning he called on me, as folio in hand, 
I was preparing to start on my professsonal round of 
lesson-giving. 
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hastened forward to the house of Mrs. Belfield, in 


_whose ample drawing-room our concert for the 


week was to be held. In my way I encountered 
Squire Manton, in no enviable humor ; he was 
muttering heavy curses on somebody. ‘* Well, 
mister,’’ said the Squire, as he passed, they're 


waiting for you at the concert, they’ve dispensed 


I’m blackpalled, and I’) black- 
He was out of ear shot 


with my services, 
ball somebody by G—.’’ 
as he finished the sentence, and I, perplexed at 
the intelligence, doubled my speed, fearing by 
the Squire’s manner, some serious quarrel had oc- 
curred ; and, on reaching the room where our 
friends were assembled, expecting me,I discovered 


, at a glance, that something had greatly discon- 


certed the whole party; Mr. Grove soon after 
took me aside and explained the matter. 


‘* Green,’’ said he, ‘‘ Mary’s a poetess; and for 
the first time in my life, I’ve committed a theft. I 
have stolen this song from her. You must know 
she’s a melanoholy little mortal sometimes, and ra- 
ther inctined to be superstitious. She’s lately taken 
a wonderful fancy to one spot in our churchyard. 
The little green bank, opposite the east window, 


It seems, after waiting forme something more 
} than half un hour, Miss Belfield was requested to 
play a pianoforte concerto ; and, at which request, 
} the Squire, forcing his way to the instrument, 
‘stationed himself by her side and insisted on 
‘ turning over the leaves of the music-book. This 


arrangement was anything but comfortable to the 
} performer, as his ignorance of notation made him 


shadowed by the only cypress tree we have to boast } 
of, is her favorite nook, and there she says she would | 
like to be buried. She’s written this mournful ditty | 
on the tree; ’’ 


and he handed me the following ver- 
ses: 


Say, who will weep for me, 
When 'neath the cypress tree, 
For my last sleep 

Lam lying 

Lonely—dying, 
Say wilt thou weep? 


When there I’m lying, love, 
Lonely and dying, love, 
’ Neath that sad tree: 
O’er my pall, 
Then let fall 
One tear for me. 

** | wish,’’ he resumed, as I was about to ex- ; 
press my opinion—‘‘I wish, Green, you would 
oblige me by setting these linesto music, and | 
bring them with you to the church when you give 
your next lesson.’’ I promised I would exert the | 
little knowledge of composition I possessed, and 
do the best I could with them. There was some- 
thing in the measure of the verses that pleased my ° 
ear, and returning homeward in the evening, I sat | 
myself on a bank by the roadside and invented a ; 
melody. 

It is an abominable weakness, no doubt in the | 
eyes of the Platonist, to be fond of our first born. 
This was mine, and I plead it as an excuse for con- | 
verting the eldest bantling of my brain into a yol- ' 
untary for the organ. 

it was late when Ihad finished my task, and I> 


frequently turn over to thé wrong places. ‘The 
piece, too, being long and difficult of execution, 
was in itself enough to shake the nerves of an 
amateur. The Curate, seeing by Miss Belfield’s 
manner that she could scarcely proceed, stepped, 
quietly up to the Squire, saying at the same time, 
‘** As I know that concerto by heart, Sir, perhaps 


_ you would allow me to relieve you of the task 
‘ you have been kind enough to impose on yourself.”’ 
The Squire, who had been drinking, fired at what 


he thought a sneer at his want of knowledge, 
broke forth into language so far from gentlemanly, 


) that the ladies left the drawing-room and the Cu- 


rate, following soon after, returned with a request 
from Mrs. Belfield, that Manton would leave the 
house. Tihs he did with an oath and a threat. 
Of course, our concert was over for that evening. 

The following morning I proceeded to the church 
to wait the arrival of my pupil, and, seating my- 
self at the organ, had played my newly-composed 
voluntary over ten times or more, and was just 
wondering what had become of my pupil, when, 
turning, | beheld the Curate and Miss Belfield 
standing in the centre of the church. 


‘*That’s a beautiful melody, Mr. Green,’’ said 
the young lady ; ** we have been listening to it for 
the last quarter of an hour, do play it} again, and 
let me have it for my lesson this morning. What 
a delicious stop that is you are using. Whose 


_ composition is that voluntary?’’ said she, as I 


finished playing. 
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**Come and see,’’ I replied from the loft, 
get your lesson first.”’ 
The lesson over, ] 1emoved my organ arrange- 


ment from the desk, and in doing so purposely dis- . 


played beneath it the same melody arranged to her 


words. At first she really seemed annoyed at 


what she termed ‘* exposing her folly and bad ver- 


ses at the same time ;’’ but she was not formed 
to be long angry, and the Curate was pardoned on 


iny consenting to meet them at the chuich, in the | 


evening, and play my voluntary again. 

I took tea at the Belfields’, and we walked to 
the church just after sunset, and my ‘*‘ Cypress : 
Tree Voluntary,”’ 
the Alpha and Omega of the performance. 
was eleven ere we left church, for I was on the 
point of quitting Kirkstiie, having been elected to | 
the situation of organist to a Cathedral, in a coun- | 


‘try far distant from the quiet little village where I | 


then officiated ; aud I could not refuse my friends’ 
request to play something else and something 
more, till the chimes in the tower warned us that 
it would soon be midnight. 


but the bright full moon beaming througha large 
window, was sufficient to light us to the porch, 


and, after carefully locking the door, we turned | 
about to proceed homeward, when, to our sur- ° 


prise, we encountered Squire Manton. 


‘« Good evening, Mr. Parson,’’ saidhe, ‘‘ I wish 
to speak a word to you alone ; I won’t detain you 
for a moment.’’ 

‘Certainly’? said the Curate, ‘‘Mr. Green, 
walk on with Miss Belfield ; I'll overtake you ina 
moment.”’ 

Miss Belfield, who was on my arm, trembled vio- 
lently as I led her reluctantly away. 

‘* Stop,’’ said she, afier we had proceeded a few 
paces, ‘*for heaven’s sake, stop, Mr. Manton is 
going to quarrel with Mr. Grove.”’ 

** Do not alarm yourself, my dear Miss Belfield,”’ 
said I ** you see they are in calm conversation.”’ 

‘*«T will not quit the church-yard without him,”’ 
she replied. ‘*Here, come under the shadow of | 
this tree.”” 

By this time we had taken our station under the 
branches of the cypress; the Curate and the | 
Squire had advanced near enough for us to catch 
a word here and there ; at length the Squire raised 
his voice to a higher pitch, and we distinguished 
the words, ‘‘ you shall ;’? at the same time the 
Curate caught his raised arm ; there wasa flash 
and a report, and, witha faint shriek, Miss Bel- 
field fainted in my arms. In another instant the 
Curate was beside us. 

** Are you hurt ?’* said I. 


se but ' 


(as the Curate called it) was 
It 


At last I was obliged | 
to blow out the candles and shut the instrument ; | 
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“ Ste Laid;** he replied ! 
** What ! poor Mary has fainted through fright. 


Tl support her, Green. 


Manton wished me to fight him, and, provoked 
,at my refusal, he leveled his pistol at me, but I 
’ struck his arm from me as the weapon went off.”’ 

| While the Curate was telling me this we were 
, hastening towards the parsonage, he bearing Miss 
_ Belfield in his arms, 

We entered the Curate’s study, where his night 
'lamp was reacy lighted for him. 

, **Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, as he entered, 
** you must be hurt ; you are bleeding.’’ 

‘**No,”’ said he, as he placed his precious burden 
on the nearest chair. ‘* Why,’’ he continued, 
‘* how is this? you are covered withblood.’? The 
dreadful truth flashed on our minds at once. The 
ball intended for the Curate had not fallen harm- 
‘less. Poor Mary Belfield was a corpse. I cannot 
, dwell for a moment on the horrors that followed. 
‘The broken-hearted mother soon followed her 
} daughter to the grave, and my poor friend was, for 
two years, the inmate of a madhouse. When, 
and how we met again, and the fate of Manton, 
; will be found in the second part of this melaacholy 
; memorial. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Roman Consul who, when it rained, had 
, his couch spread under the thick foliage of a tree 
;in order to hear the drops clatter as they fell, 
jand be lulled to sleep by the murmuring noise, 
} might have had his desire to heart’s content on the 
night of the 11th of November, 18—, when I (re- 
| turning from the inspiring duties of practicing my 
, boys in the Chapter House ina new service an 
, anthem for the following morning) got half drench- 
‘ed in crossing our Cathedral close. As to reach- 
‘ing my lodgings, which, for the sake of my health, 
I had taken a mile from the town, I felt that would 
be impossible ; and, therefore, determined on 
‘sleeping at an inn; made the best of my way to 
‘the Star, and was soon seated by a good fire in the 
} comfortable commercial room, where, with a 
score of the ‘*Creation’’ before me,a cigar and 
(a glass of negus, I bade defiance to wind and 
weather and the ‘‘ Hailstone Chorus’’ and was 
; soon forgotten in the ‘*.Heavens are Telling.’’ 
My thoughts in the composition before me were 
‘ presently roused by the sound of the mail coach 
‘horn as it entered the town. ‘*Now,’’ said I to 
' myself, ‘*] must make way for some of the wet 
and weary out and insides.”’ 
} The coach pullea up—I heard the tramp of feet 
‘in the paesage but no one disturbed me in my mu- 


sisal meditations on Haydn, which eontinued till 


bed time. 
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A bright November morning is a luxury, espe- 
cially when it succeeds to a might of storm and tem- 
pest, and one of passing splendor woke me onthe 
morning of the 12th of that gloomy month, I 
sprang out of bed, and threw my casement wide 
open to enjoy its freshness. It was mild asa Sep-., 
tember day, and the leaves which had not yet for- 
saken the trees, glossed by the shower of the pre- . 
ceding evening, gave forth their varied autumnal , 
tints with increased brightness. Above them rose 
the fine old Minster tower, with its richly-carved 
crochets and embattled parapet, and, far beyond, 
the river S———— was seen sparkling in the sun- 
shine. 

I was watching the smoke as it rose above the } 
boughs, from unseen chimneys, making fantastic 
figures inthe air, whena knock at my chamber 
door, accompanied by the voice of mine host, 
roused me from my brown study. ‘* A Gentieman, 
Sir, who came last night by the mail, has been 
asking for you, aud will be happy to see you to 
breakfast with him, in No, 3, in half an hour,’’ 
said Mr. Barbell. ‘* His name said I, is———’’ 
but, Barbell, having given the message, was off 
without waiting for a reply ; and I began dressing | 
and speculating with equal haste as to whom my } 
unnamed friend might be. ‘* Can it be W.? said I, | 
come down witha party of prfessional friends to } 
give a series of concerts in the neighborhood? | 
No, he would have written to me first. Oh, 1] 
know, it’s my friend L n, about the alteration | 
in the organ ;’? and down I went, prepared to ' 
give a list of all the improvements I required, and > 
take my friend’s estimate to the Dean. But, no, ' 
I was mistaken ; on entering the reom, I saw be- 
fore me a thin pale man, looking as if he was in | 
the last stage of consumption—a complete stran- 
ger to me. 


tite j 1 
Conceiving I had mistaken the room, I was: 
about to retire, when the stranger addressed me 


by name. 
“«Mr. Green, I think,’’ said he, ‘‘ Organist of 

the Cathedral ; am I right ?”’ 
I bowed. 


if you have forgotten Septimius Grove. ’’ 


I was too much surprised to make a reply ; and, | 
indeed, to have congratulated him on his recovery 
would have been but a prologue toa renewal of } 
unavailing sorrow. 

He read my thoughts, and continued without 
waiting for a reply. 

‘¢ My dear Green, [am onmy way to my old: 
friends at Kirkstile, who are delighted at the 


thoughts of my return, and 1 came by this road 
for the purpose of secing you, and requesting you 
totake your old seat atthe organ at which you 
first presided, next Sunday, if you can be spared 
your duty here, as,on that day, I again address 
my old and dearly beloved parishoners, after a 
long and painful suspension from my duties.”’ 

I expressed the pleasure | should have in doing 
as he desired, and, Jost no time in procuring leave 
of absence, 

Five days after this unexpected meeting, I fol- 
lowed my friend, the Curate, and, after bespeak- 
ing a bed at the inn, and arranging my dress, I 
walked towards the parsonage. I turned down 
the lane leading tothe church,and was met by 
three mourning coaches with three mutes, return- 
ing from the burial of some wealthy one. As! 
have the greatest dislike to this solemn mockery 
of sorrow, withall the trappings and the suits of 
woe, I turned back to let it pass, and inquired of 
an idler, who had been buried ? Squire Manton, 
said the man. I soon after learnt the particulars 
of the Squire’s death ; he had been thrown from 
his horse and killed on the very spot, in the church 
yard, where two years before he had discharged 


his pistol at the Curate ; and the service of the 


dead had been just read over his remains, by the 
man he had so deeply injured. 
My excellent friend Groves, still lives in quiet 


} obscurity, in the little village which I hold so dear, 


a blessing to all about him. 

Patient and enduring in his nature, he bears his 
heavy sorrow, uncomplaining ; feeling happy in 
the reflection that the close of each cay brings 


’ him nearer to the hour when, beneath the shadow 


of the tree he loved, he shall rest in silence with 


‘ his Mary. 





THE RIVER HUDSON. 


The scenery of the Hudson river bears nature’s 


} grandest imprint. The hand that framed a universe 


ef worlds bas thrown together along the banks of this 


’ noble stream a wild assemblage of rocks and moun- 
tains. "The Palisades, as they are called, commence 
*“You have forgotten me, I see ; I wasa pupil ' 
: of yours. Nay,”’ he continued,’’ J must be changed : 
much and strangely in the short space of two years, 

5 


on the western side of the Hudson, just above the 
Weehawk or Weehawken, and extend about twelve 
miles up the river. They are bold abrupt demon- 


; strations of omnipotence, moulded by him whose 


power is not bonnded by time or circumstance. The 
cannon of a thousand armies might roar out their in- 
effectual vengeance against this natural battery, 
which frowns over the broad bright stream at an ele- 


; vation of from sixty to one hundred and fifty feet, 
} and the parapet would laugh in scorn at the power 


of battle. 
After the Palisades terminate, a country of hills 
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the former rounded like 


loaves of sugar, and the latter indented like dimples 


and vales sueceeds ; up 


on the cheek of beauty. »Occasionally, however, na- 
ture has projected into the stream one of her bold 
fronts—a miniature formation of those ** hills of fear’’ 
which cast their sombre shadows across the path of 
the Highlands. One of these projections is Stony 
Point. 


scenery just below, and challenges the attention of 


It stands out in bold relief from the rural 
the passenger who has been relieved from the sub- 
limity of the basaltic rocks of the Palisades, only to 
prepare him for a wilder development of nature's 
craniology. But the impressions waich crowd into 
the spectator’s mind in this region are not all derived 
from river, mountain or valley,—tradition and history 
lend a melanchely glory to this Revolutionary 
ground. On the right or eastern bank, stretches 
away the celebrated ‘* neutral ground,’’ throughout 
the entire extent of Westchester county, where reg- 
ulars, cow-boys, Virginia horse, and continentals, 
whigs and tories, appeared and disappeared like the 
On the left, 


Stony Point is allied to associates of military achieve- 


actors of a wild and bloody tragedy. 


ments and unfading renown—while farther up, the 
memory of Arnold’s treason, Andre’s capture and 
untimely although merited fate, twines around the 
memorable rocks of West Point. 

Stony Point is about forty miles above New York, 
and ten or fourteen below West Point. It is a roun- 
ded, gravelly hill, of small extent, jutting into the 
stream, and connected with the main land by a low | 
morass which is partially overflowed with the tide- 
waters. It was fortified in the Revolutionary war, 
and, occupied by a small force, might have been’ 
consicered as a remote outpost to the strong fortress 
of West Point. It was captured by the British in 
the year 1779, and strongly repaired and garrisoned 
by more than six hundred soldiers, commanded by 


the brave Lieut. Col. Johnson. 


A few days before the 16th of July in the same 
year, a tall commanding personage, mounted on a 
strong charger, was seen on the eminences above | 
Stony Point. He bad a glass in his hand, and ap- 
peared to study the character of the defences with 
an intensity of interest. Johnson who was return- 
ing the gaze of the horseman with his spy-glass, 
turned to one of his staff and remarked that the ap- | 
parition on the hill portended no good. Rumors } 
were afloat about the entrenchments, that the same : 
tall figure had been seen across the river on the high- | 
est opposite eminence the day before, like a horse- 
man painted against the sky. A cow-boy said that | 
this figure was the apparition of Washsngton, and ; 
that it never was seen excepting just before a battle ; 
ora thunder-storm. But while these idle rumors 
floated around the atmosphere of te camp, the real : 


? 
) 
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> teen were no more. 
4 . 
same number were slain. 


3 
Washington from observations wade with bis own 
eyes, was concerling a soldier-like plau fur i's sur - 
prise. 

On the night ef the 17th of July, by the twinkling 
light of the stars that broke over and through the 
clouds, two columns of soldiers might have been 
reanof 


seen under the brow of the eminence in be 


the fort. ‘They were stern men—the silent thonght- 
ful men of New England.’ The eagle-eyed Wayne 
was at their head, and his heart was like that of the 
lion. The regiments of Febigez and Meigs, with the 
youthful Majer Hall’s detachment, formed the right 
column; Butler’s regiment, with two companies un- 
der Major Murphy, formed the left. The van of the 
right was formed of one hundred and filty volunteers, 
ut whose head stood the brave Fleury : one hundred 
volunteers, under Hewart, composed the van of the 


left. 


all, stood two ** forlorn hopes 


And still farther advanced, the noblest pest of 
** of twenty men each 
—one commanded by Lieut. Gibbins, and the other 
by Lieut. Knox. Wayne stepped from man to man 
through the vanguards, saw them take their flints 
At 20 


minutes past 11, the two columns woved to the bloody 


from their pieces and fix the death bayonet, 


work before them, one going to the left and the other 
to the right, to make their attack on opposite sides. 
The inhabitants on the eastern side of the river 
first heard a sharp crashing as the forlorn hope on ei- 
of abattis: the 


muskets of the sentinels flashed suddenly amidst the 


ther side broke in the double row 
darkness, and ina momentthe fortress vomited out 
flame and thunder, as if a volcano had been ignited, 
and was tossing its lava upwards. The cry of battle 
not to be mistaken, shiills, wild and fearful, broke 
upon the dull ear of night. But all was in vain for 
the fortress. Under the showers of grape, and full 
in the red eye of battle, the two gloomy, sti!] unwa- 
vering columns moved on, and the two vanguards 


The British made 


met in the centre of the work. 


an instant surrender, to avoid the extermination which 


awaited the deploy of the columns upon the intrench- 


ments. Sixty-three British soldiers lay dead at 


’ their guns; five hundred and forty-three were made 


prisoners, and the speils were two standards, fifteen 
pieces of ordnance, and other materials of war. Of 
the sons of New England, ninety-eight were. killed 
or wounded. Of Lieut. Gibbins’ forlorn hope seven- 
Of Lieut. Knox’s, about the 


These spots where the life-blood of the free has 


been poured qut like water, and where the traces of 


the Revolutionary ditch and mound still remain, are 
altars sacred to the high recollections of freedom. 
Green be the turf over these departed patriots. The 
bold bluff of Stony Point is classic ground. Hither 
ju future time shall the poet and the sentimentalist 
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come, to pay their tribute of affection and honor, PULASKI 


where-- 


could do, and now I resign my soul to God, and my 
daughter to my country. 


‘“onr fathers knelt rr ie 7) 
In praver and battled for a world.”? . ee rk 





ree neuen It was at the battle of the Brandywine that 
THE DYING GIRL. Count PuLasxt first appeared in all his glory. 
As he rode, charging there, into the thickest of 


Behind the mountain-tops the sun declined, 
the battle, he was a warrior to look upon but once 


As on her couch fair Isabel reclined, 

And the soft beams a mellowed radiance shed, ‘and never forget. 

Around that youthful suff’rer’s dying bed. Mounted on a large black horse, whose strength 

l'arted from off her brow, as marble fair, and beauty of shape made you forget the plainness 

va Pegi tresses hung her dark brown hair, of his comparison, Pulaski himself, with a form six 

While coined her cheek, that else wy pale agit vie feet in hight, massive chest, and limbs of iron, was 

With her light robe, in unstained purity, : : 

Giowed that dite: apet of fever’s hectic hue seen from afar relieved by the black clonds of battle. 

‘lelling too plainly that her days were few. His face, grim withthe scars of Poland, was the 
face of a man who had seen much trouble, endured 


Beneath its silken fringe, her soft blue eye, 
Was upwards raised, towards the glowing sky : much wrong. It was stamped with an expression 


Her hands were clasped in attitude of prayer, of abiding}{melancholy. Bronzed in hue, lighted by 
And her pure thoughts, in fancy, wandered where —_ large black eyes, with thelip darkened by a thick 
The spirits of the pions dead are biest, mustache, his throat and chin were covered witha 
And where she hoped to find eternal vadt. heavy beard, while his hair fell in raven masses from 
Tore (ae Ganieg 498 She gased 0 while, beneath his trooper’s cap, shielded with a ridge of 


And round her lovely lips there played a smile: ; , . 

‘ He : pi) ; glittering steel. Wis hair and beard were of the 
Her looks e’en then, so placid and serene, 
Seemed to derive fresh peace from that sweet scene, 
At length she turned, and a half sigh suppressed, 


same hue. 

The sword that hung by his side, fashioned of 

As her heart-broken mother she addressed : tempered steel, with a hilt of iron, was one that a 
‘‘Oh! mother, dearest mother, is it well, ‘warrior alone could lift. 
That these sad tears should flow for Isabel ? It was in this array that he rode to battle, follow- 
My own loved father, too, upon his brow, ed by a band of three hundred men, whose faces, 
Traces of deep-felt grief are ling’ring now ; burnt with the scorchings of a tropical sun, or har- 
BSy-taggof parents, thoagh my time is brief, _dened by northen snows, bore the scars of many a 
Oh! let me not see you o’erwhelmed with grief; . “ 

, ‘ ' battle. They were mostly Europeans ; some Ger- 
For though deep in the grave your child must rest, 
Her sou! will live ’mid mansions of the blest ; 
Upon His blessed name J can rely, 

Who from the Christian takes the fear to die; 

For he with strength supplies me from above, 
And blesses me with his sustaining love. 
And though of me you soon will be bereft, ‘ quarter.’ 
I’m not your only child, you've others left; When they charged, it was as one man, their 
And when beneath the cold earth 1 am laid, three hundred swords flashing over their heads 
May your fond cares be by their een a cerey against the clouds of battle. They came down upon 
' 7 ? ; 
oe: may loved gag elt nindna the enemy in terrible silence, without a word spo- 
You will not grieve for her, your much lovedone, ! A 
; _ken, not even a whisper. 
And bless your child, oh! bless her, ere we part, i 
. _ You could hear the tramps of their steeds, you 
And let me press you fondly to my heart. 
could hear the rattling of their scabbards, but that 


Now almost fails ny quick declining breath, " 
Fiw moments yet remain ’twixt me and death.” {Was all. As they closed with the British,you could 


She ceased, her parents’ hands she faintly clasped, , !d hear a noise like the echo of a hundred hammers 
One Jook to them she gave —it was her last! ; beating the hot iron on the anvil. You could see 
Ags :nst her mother’s breast reclined her head, ‘ Pulaski himself,riding yonder in his white uniform, 
The heart grew still, the vital spark had fled: his black steed rearing aloft, as turning his head 
Her sainted spirit from its house of clay over his shoulder, he spoke to his men: 
Released had winged its flight to realms of day. “Henn sand. Mimeaee Benwaneet” 
— ; It was but broken German, yet they understood 
errant aie eae * ,it, those three hundred men of sunburnt faces, 
/ wounds and gashes. With one burst they crushed 


_ mans, some Polanders, some deserters from tlie 
British army. These were the men to fight. To 
be taken by the British would be death on the gib- 
bet; therefore they fought their best, and fought to 
their last gasp, rather than mutter a werd about 


March, 1747. 


scp Jerrerson’s Last Worps. —I oe 
ount nd all mankind a!l that : 
Oe ra) oe upon the enemy. Fora few moments they used 


_their swords, and then the ground was covered 
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with dead, while the living enemy scattered in pan- 
ic before their path. 

It was on this battle-day of Brandy-wine, that 
the Count was in his glory. He understood but 
little English, so he spake whai he had to say with 
the edgeofhis sword. It was a severe lexicon, but 
the British soon learned to read it, and to know it. 

All over the field, from yonder Quaker meeting- | 
house away to the top of Osborne’s Hill, the sold- ; 
jers of the enemy saw Pulaski come, and learned 
to know his name by heart. 

That white uniform, that bronzed visage, that 
black horse with burning eye and quivering nostrils 
they knew the warrior well, they trembled when 
they heard him say : 

‘ Forwarts, Brudren, forwarts !’ 

It was at the retreat of Brandywine, that the : 
Polander was most terrible. It was when the men } 
of Sullivan—badly armed, poorly fed, shabbily clad } 
—gave way step by step before the overwhelming 
discipline of the British host, that Pulaski looked | 
like a battle-fiend, mounted on his demon steed. 

His cap had fallen fromhis brow. His bared | 
head shone in an occasional sunbeam, or grew crim- } 
son with a flash from the cannon or rifle. 

His white uniform was rent and stained; in fact, 
from head to foot, he was covered with dust and 
blood, 

Still his right arm was free; still it rose there, 
executing a British hireling, when it fell; still his 
voice was heard, hoarse and husky, bat strong in 
its every tone—‘ Forwarts, Brudren ! 

He beheld the division of Sullivan retreating from | 
the field, he saw the British yonder stripping their } 
coats from their backs in the madness of pursuit. } 
He looked to the south for Washington, who, with | 
the reserve, under Greene, was hurrying to the res- | 
cue, but the American Chief was not in view. 


, tion, with but a spark of enterprise. 


} Fabius. 


; champion of a continent! 


a 
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my again—like the wolf at bay before grey-hounds 


/—they sprung upon the necks of the foe, and bore 


them down by one desperate charge. 

Those people know but little of the sharacter of 
Washington, who term him the American Fabins, 
that is, a general compounded of prudence and cau- 
American Fa- 
bius ! When you will show me the B.oman Fabius 
that had a heart of fire, nerves of stee!, a soul that 
hungered for the charge, an enterprise that rushed 


} from wilds like the Skippack, upon an army like 


that of the British at Germantown, cr started from 


ice and snow, like that which lay across the Dela- 


like those of the Hessians at 
Trenton—then I willlower Washinyton down into 
This comparison of our heroes with the 
barbarian demi-gods of Rome, only illustrates the 


ware, upon hordes, 


poverty of the mied that makes it. 

Compare Brutus, the Assassin of his friend, 
with Washington, the deliverer of his People ! 
Ceciro, the opponent of Cataline, with Henry the 
What 
thought! Let us learn to be a litle independent, 
to know our great men, as they were not by com- 


beggarv of 


| parison with the barbarian heroes of old Rome. 


Let us learn that Washington was no negative 
thing, but all chvialry and genius. 

It was in the battle of Brandywine that this truth 
was made plain. He came rushing on to battle. 


; He beheld his men hewn down by the British, he 


heard them shriek his name, and regardless of his 
, personal safety, he rushed to join them. 
It was at this moment that Washington came 
rushing on once more into battle. 
Yes, it was the dread havoc of that retreat that 
} Washington, rushing forward into the very centre 
of the melee, was entangled in the enemy’s troops 


! on the top of a high hill, southwest of the Meeting- 


Then Pulaski was convulsed with rage. 


He rode madly upon the bayonets of the pursuing 
British, his sword gathered victim after victim, 
even there in front of their whole army; he flung 
his steed across the path of the retreating Ameri- 
cans; he besought them in his broken English to ; 
turnand make one more effort ; he shouted in 
hoarse tones that the day was not yet lost ! 
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They did not understand his words, but the tones } 


in which he spoke thrilled their blood. 


| House, while Pulaski was sweeping on with his grim 
; smile, to have one more bout with the eager red- 
| coats. : 

Washington was in terrible danger—his troops 
were rushing to the south—the British troopers 
; sweeping up the hill, and around him—while Pu- 


-laski, on ahill some hundred yards distant, was 
scattering a parting blessing among the hordes of 


; Hanover. 
It was a glorius prize, this Misrer Washington 


That picture, too, standing out from the clouds of | in the heart of the British army. 


pattle—a warrior convulsed with passion, covered 


with blood, leaning over the neck of his steed, 
while his eyes seemed turned to fire, and the mus- 
cles of his bronzed face writhed like serpents—that 
picture,I say, filled many a heart with new courage, 
aerved many a wounded arm for the fight again. 


Those retreating men turned, they faced the ene- 


Suddenly the Polander turned—his eye caught 
the sight of the iron grey and his rider. He turned 
to his troopers; his whiskered lip, was wreathed 
wiih a grim smile—he waved his sword—he point- 
ed to the iron grey and his rider. . 

There was but one moment. 

With that impulse that iron band wheeled their 
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war-horses, and then a dark body, solid, and eom- 
pact, was speeding over the valley like a thunder- 
bolt, sped from the heaveas—three hundred swords 
rose glittering in a faint glimpse of sun-light 
--and-in front of the avalanche, with his form raised 
to its full height,a dark frown on his brow, a fierce 
simile on his lip, rode Pulaski, like a spirit roused 
life, by the thunderholt, he rode—his eyes 
were fixed upon the iron grey and its rider—his band 
h:d but one look, one will, one shout, WasuHine- 
! 


to 


TON 

The British troops had encircled the American 
jeader—already they felt secure of their prey—al- 
ready the head of that traitor, Washington, seemed 
to yawn above the gates of London ! 

But that trembling of the earth in the valley yon- 
der. What means it ? 

That terrible beating of hoofs, what does it poi- 
tend ? 

That ominous silence—and now that shout—not 
of words or of name, but that half yell, balf hurrah, 
which shrieks fromthe fron Men as they scent their 
prey! What means it all! 

Pulaski is on our track ! 
ish army is in our wake! 


And on he came, he and his gallant band. A 


the terror of the Brit- | 


moment, and he had swept over the Britishers— ‘ 


erushed—mangled, dead and dying, they strewd 
the green sod—he had passed over the hill, he had 
pissed the form of Washington ! 

Another moment, and that iron band had wheel- 
ed—back in the same career of Death they came ! 
Routed, defeated, crushed, the red-coats flee from 
the hill, while the iron band sweep round the form 
of George Washington--ihey encircle him with their 
forms of oak—their swords of steel—the shout of 
his name shrieks through the air, and away to the 


-_—_—— 


earnest popular enthusiasm. 


’ ques 


‘not insulted, as 


, > < ) Se » 
Ameracan host they bear him in all a soldier’s joy ! | the contempt of the British Press, and ihe 


‘ Ireland. 


It was at Savannah, that night came down upon. 


Pulaski. 
Yes I see him now, under the gloom of night, rid- 


ing toward yonder rampart, his black steed rearing 
aloft, while two hundred of his own men follow at 


his back. 
Right on, neither looking to the right or left, he 


rides, his eye fixed upon the cannon of the British | 


—his sword gleaming over his head ! 

For the last time they heard that war ery— 
warts, Brudren, forwarts !’’ 

Then they saw that black horse plunging forward | 
his forefeet resting on the cannon ofthe enemy; _ 
while his rider arose in all the pride of his form, 
_ his face bathed ina flash of red light. 


‘* For 


That flash once 
Bat they found him—yes, 


gone, they saw Pulaski no more. 
beneath the enemy’s 


; America and Great Britain than 


) other popular publications. 
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cannon, crashed by the same gun, that killed his 
steed—yes, they found him, the horse and rider 
together in death, that noble face glaring in the 
midnight sky with glassy eye. 

He died while America 
He died, in the 


With 
regard to America, his hopes has been fulfilled ; 


So in his glory he died. 
and Puland were yet in chains. 
stout hope that both would one day be free. 


but Poland 

‘Tell me, shall not the day come when yonder 
by those 
hearts, near Savannah—will yield up its dead ? 


monument—erected warm southern 

lor Poland will yet be free at last, as sure as 
God is just—as sure as he governs the Universe 
Then, 
iloft again among the banners of the nations, wil! 


when re-created Poland rears her Eagle 


her children come to Savannah, to gather up the 
ashes of their hero, and bear him home, with the 
chant of priests, with the thunder of cannon, with 
the tears of millions, even as repentant France 


bore home her own si, pS 


AID TO TREL AND. 


That the Americans are the most sympa- 


thetic people on earth, is simply shown by 
‘the fact that this is the only nation on earth 


that has thought of sending succor to. starv- 
ing Jreland—and succor, in national meas 

ure, has been raised and sent by prompt nd 
Russia, France 
and Germany, are richer than we, and near- 
er to the sufferers. ‘They have no tie of blood 
or language, to draw them tothe charity in 
tion, itis true. But their rights and 
dignity have been far more respected by 
Great Britain than have ours, and they are 
America continually is, by 


taunts in the speeches of the Rent King of 
All influence considered, there is 
sympathy between 
sb rent 
Great Britain and any other country of Ea- 
rope. And yet what nation of Europe ‘as 
sent a Stiver of assistance to Ireland 2 
We owe Scotland and Ireland for some of 
our best citizens, and one of our prominent 
candidates for the Presidency, Judge McLean, 
is the son of a poor Irish emigrant. With 
such men among usas Harvey and O’Con- 
nor, a and such memories as Emmet’s we rec- 
ognize a soil from which we borrow plants 
nurtured to our honor and credit. 


more to check a national 


Several active and faithful agents are wanted to can- 
vass the country in soliciting subscriptions for this and 
The very best encourage - 
Apply immediately to 

A. B F HILDRE 


ment will be oiven, 
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TO MY MOTHER. ers often visited her brilliant orbs, for she was as 





happy-hearted asa child, and to sing all day long 
BY A. B F. HILDRETH. was as natural to her as to the robin red-breast—at 





Tised of’ the wasit'c Sowden wise tens, ; least it was until she became a milliner’s apprentice, 

Mother, I fondly turn. Mother! oh, name ! when she was forbid to sing by her austere mistress, 
Most dear and holy ! thou hast been to me /as if a maiden’s fingers would not move as nimbly 

A source whence pure and rich affections came. | With a cheerful carol on her tongue. Her smile was 
, like light, it was so beaming: and then it was so 
full of sweetness, and gentlé heartedness ! Jt was 
' delightful to watch her fine face, witha smile man- 


My childhood was a term of brief delight; 
Thy smile the sun that gladdened all the way ; 
And after years went by in stealthier flight, —- : oer 
Touched with thy soft affection’s changeless ray. tling its classical features, and her coral lips just par- 
, ted, showing the most beautiful teeth in the world. 


, One could not but fall in love with her outright at 
‘ sight—yet there was a certain elevated purity and 
‘dignity about her that checked lightness or thought 
' of evil in relation to her. 


Jf any purer, more ennobling thought 
Hath e’er, mid grosser cares, my spirit swayed, 
’T was from thy high-toned precepts early caught, 
The homage still, by thee, to virtue paid. 


Well I remember how erect thy form, 


While others from the sudden tempest flew; : : 
Wrapt in the awful beauty of the storm, } Caroline Archer was the daughter of the widow of 


No weaker fears thy quiet bosom knew. a highly respectable merchant, who died during the 
. ‘ ; cholera season. After his death he was found to be 

The simplest flower I brought, to thee was bright; <. 
Nature bad powes thy soul with joy to.al, | insolvent, and from affluence and comfort, Mrs. Ar- 
And time hath touched thee with a hand so light, cher became poor and dependent upon her own ex- 
The heart of youth is in thy bosom still. ,ertions. Possessing native energy of character and 
, inspired to exertion by the necessity of providing for 
four children, the eldest of whom, our heroine Car- 
‘oline, was but nine years of age, she collected a 
remnant of furniture, and tenanted a small but neat 
‘ house in an obscure street in the rear of Arch street. 
These are the things that to my heart have grown; Here she eked out a little pittance which she had 
: And with no childish sorrow, light or brief, ‘saved from the sale of her jewelry, by taking in 
I weep that of thy dear eee ren ee ee sewing from mantua-makers and milliners, and by 
ee ee eC ee needle and worsted-work, which she disposed of 
when completed at the usual d2positors for such ar- 
ticles. Thus by great care, prudence and industry, 
she was enabled to clothe and educate Caroline and 
the three boys, and even to save up four hundred 










Thy energy, thy patience half divine, 
Thy long enduring love’s perpetual bow ; 
‘Thy firmness when the pain was only thine, 

Thy melting pity for another’s woe! 
























‘Thy quiet days on earth be blest and long; 

Go gently down life’s vale, my mother dear! 
Ah, woe is me that from the busy throng 

1 may not turn, that downward path to cheer. 


RAPP AL LAA 


AAA 


Yet from afar I bless thee ; and I feel, ; dollars, which she placed at interest in the Savings’ 
‘ . 

(Rememb’ring still what thou would’st have me be,) » Bank, Caroline at length reached her fifteenth year, 

A sweet and soothing influence o’er me steal, ‘and at that age gave promise of the loveliness that 


Making me worthier of myself and thee, / we have described her as possessing. Her mother 


‘ now looked forward to the time when she should be- 
come a governess, for that station had she been ed- 
urating her, and between hope and fear was now 
about to draw upon the little means she had hus- 
banded for this very purpose, and place her under a 
music and French master. It was at this period 
that the pecuniary tornado burst upon the land ; 
and the very morning she would have gone to the 

Caroline Archer was the most beautifel milliner’s bank in which she had deposited her little earnings, 
apprentice that tripped along the streets of Philadel- ' she learned that the institution had become bankrupt 
phia. She was just seventeen ; with the softest ! and worthless. She had lost her all! Without a 
brown hair, that would burst inte a thousand ring-} murmur, for she was a Christian, and Christianity 
lets over her neck and shoulders, all she could do to ; had taught her to school her heart to the teachings 
teach it to lay demurely on her cheek, aaa milliner’s ' of adversity, she banished her ambitious hopes for 
apprentice should do. Her eyes were of the deepest | her child forever from her breast, and placed her, 
blue of the June sky after a shower, not that show-{ the very day on which she had learned her adversi- 
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ideal without its hardness. Her nose, too, should 
} be the last bit in the world refrousse, and with the 


ty, as an apprentice to a milliner and mantua-maker } 


in Walnut street. 


At the period of our story Caroline had been near- ; 0st charming mouth she should have a sweet, 


ly two years an apprentice, during which time sor- ; sparkling smile, which should display a set of the 


row and maternal anxiety had undermined her tmoth- most brilliant teeth that ever gave richness to the 
er’s health so far that she was unable to contribute | Mile of beauty. Such was the face of Emily 
longer to the support of her family, the care of} Wharton. Her figure was moulded like that of a 
which now devolved on this noble gir!. All day she ; Youthful goddess, superb and Juno-like. She dress- 
labored at her needle in the little back parlor of the } ed with perfect taste, which, altogether, united with 
shop. Her task done, she hastened home through } her beautifal face, won for her the praise of being 
the twilight to attend to the domestic duties of her the finest and most lovely-shaped woman in Phila- 
little family. After her brothers were a-bed, she | delphia. She was clever (in the English sense) 
would sit by the wasting invalid and toil till mid- | without being a blue, and her conversation was full 
night over her sewing to earn an additional sum to f wit and vivacity. She Wad a good share of plain 
purchase for her those comforts so grateful to the Common sense, and but very little vanity. If she 


sick. Her brothers, thanks to the munificent school | W@S vain of any thing it was of her handsome hus- 
system of the city, were taught daily at the public ‘ band, to whom she had been now four months mar- 


school without expense, and, save the homely pro- | ried, and—of her beautiful teeth. 


vision for their table, they were happy and well | 


enough off. Caroline alone bore all the burden of | It was a bright and cheerful May morning, after a 


toil and anxiety. Yet she shrank not from it, but, ‘refreshing night shower. Caroline Archer, with 
unweariedly, with a cheerful temper and a hight > two or three other apprentices and their mistress, 
heart, gave herself a willing sacrifice to her filial af- | were seated at work upon a superb green riding 


) 
¢ 
« 


fection. Woman in adversity rises into the angel. dress, which apparently, was nearly finished. The 
morning seemed too lovely to remain within. Caro- 








Mrs. Emily Wharton was the most charming bride } line glanced out of the back window into the little 


that had been led to the altar, in Philadelphia, du- parterre, adorned with a few flower pots of gerani- 


ring the winter of 1838. Her husband, Percy | ¥™s and monthly roses, and sighed. The little cana- 


Wharton, was a young gentleman of fortune, just ; 'Y bird, in the cage hung up by the outside of the 
from his travels in Europe, where he had first seen } door, sung with most noisy hilarity as the slanting 
hhisfuture bride. They were anoble pair, and na-' sunbeams, that poured into the little yard between 
ture as well as fortune had made them worthy of | the tall, surrounding roofs, shone warm upon his 
each other, Percy was generous, high-spirited, and perch, while a mocking bird, in the neighboring yard 
the soul of honorable feeling. Travel had not spoil- } Of 2 French puruguier, poured forth a flood of rav- 
ed, but improved him. It had elevated his charac- { ishing song, as if trying to tival the yellow minstrel 
ter, and given him a healthy knowledge not only of by the richness and variety of his strains. Glimpses 
mankind but of himself. He was amiable to a fault, from the open door were caught of passengers in the 
and not less distinguished for the quiet, gentleman. } 8'reets—gliding past, all gay, cheerful, and seeming- 
ly tone of his manners, than for his learning and ly happy. Caroline sighed again, and, bending her 
good sense. Emily—how shall I describe her? } face over her work, pursued her toil. She sighed 
Let the reader imagine the loveliest young bride he | "0t to mingle in the gay throng—nor for liberty— 
or she has ever beheld, and they will form some no- though confinement to one so young and naturally 
tion of the exquisite grace and beauty of Mrs. Emi-/} light-hearted, and with a soul te enjoy the happi- 
ly Wharton. But, then, this lovely young bride ness of life, was irksome and trying. She sighed 
must have bair, black as the raven’s wing, and eyes, | to think of her mother’s lonely and desolate condi- 
dark as midnight, with long shadowy lashes, just } tion, at such a joyous hour. ‘* How she wauld en- 
subduing, not veiling, their brilliancy. She should joy this bright sun-shine. If I could only be at home 
have a complexion between a Spanish girl’s and a for half an hour to Jead her forth on a short walk !”’ 
blonde but more favoring the Spanish with dark, ; Were her thoughts. 
arched brows, contrasting but harmonizing, witha} She had also recenly had a new cause for anxiety. 
pleasing forehead not so white as Parian marble, } Her mother’s illness had not only exhausted all her 
but softer and far more beautiful. She should have ; own little wages, but had left her with no means to 
an exquisite profile—not Grecian—not Italian—but } meet their quarterly rent of twenty dollars, which 
American—that lovely, delicate outline of the face } was due that evening at nine o’clock. She knew 
so peculiar to beautiful American females, which} not how to obtain it—knew not what todo. She 
possess all the regular chisseling of the Grecian beaw ‘was, therefore, sad and thoughtful, and full of an- 
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ticipation of ev i to one on saad ae then rent | 
was promptly met, she knew that their crael Jandle- 
dy (for a coarse, vulgar woman, who kept an inn at the | 
corner of their street, was the owner of their ' 
tenement,) would, as she had thieatened, seize upon ° 
their little farniture, and turn them into the street. 


ae 


While she was indulging these heavy thoughts, a . 
young gentleman entered the shop in front ; for Mrs. 
Carvil, the milliner, like many others in her line, ° 
kept a dry goods store, in addition to her millinery | 
department. 


‘ There’s a customer. 
for this braid must be set on, and if Mrs. Wharton | 
don’t get her dress by eleven o'clock, I shall lose 
one of my best customers,’ said Mrs. Carvil, a little 
lady, with a little foct, a very little waist, a very lit- 
tle sense, a very little pug nose, and a very great 
deal of temper. ‘Caroline, he isa young fellow— 
you go and wait on him! And mind you dare go 
behind the counter with that serious, sickly look !—I . 
can see you through the glass door, and if you don't | 
wear your finest shop-smile for him, Jook out—that’s , 
all—look out! Lam not going to have my custo- 
mers driven away by cross looks in my gitls—when | 
a smile, that costs nothing, will make many a young 
fellow leave twenty dollars behind him. I havea 
certain smile, girls,’ she continued, as Caroline rose 
to obey her, ‘ that has brought me in more than one : 
fifty dollar bill in my time ;’ and Mrs. Carvil screw- . 
ed her withered visage into an extraordinary muscu- 
Jar contortion that many a man would willingly give ; 
fifty dollars to escape a second infliction of. ; 

Caroline was despatched by Mrs. Carvil to wait on 
the young gentleman, because she was the loveliest | 


I cannot go into the shop, | 


of her flock, and experience had shown the milliner | 


the wisdom of this species of policy. It was only | 
when ‘the gentlemen’ were the customers, Car- | 


oline was sent into the shop ; on all other occasions, ° 


Mrs. Carvil herself, or one of the other girls, o fficia- 
es. 


; ing a button-hole stitch on the hem. 
know what you’re-about, Caroline Archer, you had 


ted. 
Caroline entered the sliop with a heavy heart, and 
as she was passing around the counter, seeing that | 


the customer was a fashionable and remarkably , best put on your bonnet and shawl. 
handsome young ‘man, she approached the place ; 


where he stood, witha rising color and a step of 
timidity. 

* Have you gloves? ’ he asked, lifting his fine eye 
to her face. 

There was a sudden glow of surprise and an in- 
voluntary change to the deepest respect in the con- 
cluding tones of bis voice, as his glance rested on 
her face, that bore testimony to her charms. She 
could not but be sensible of the cause of his emotion, 


/ same eloquent silence. 


‘lew over her work to conceal, 


have forgot its wonted skill, 


hi 
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ages of anes and without lifting her eyes to the 
adminng gaze which she knew was ardently, yet 
respectfully, stealing glances of her beauty, laid 
them before him. He at length selected several 
pairs of gloves, “and, taking out an elegant green 
wallet with a miniatare on the inside, paid for them 
in silence, and she delivered them to him in the 
Caroline was all the while 
strangely embarrassed, and so, evidently, was the 
young gentleman ; and a timid glance she had von- 


| tured to steal of his face as he was measuring a 
, pair of gloves upon his white and symmetrical hand, 
awakened in her bosom an interest in him such as 
, she had never before experienced towards any of the 


numerous young gentlemen she had seen. She 


could not define it, but it will be plain to the female 


reader that it was the first tender germ. of love. 
When he departed from the shop, which he did with 


a bow of the most respectful admiration, it was with 
’aheightened cheek, a throbbing heart, and emo- 


tions of mingled pain and pleasure that Caroline re- 


turned to the little sewing room. 


‘How much did he buy?’ asked Mrs. Carvil, as 
Caroline resumed her needle, and bent her head 
beneath a cloud of 
curls, the confusion that she felt was telling .tales 
upon her. 

The maiden’s reply was lew and inaudible, as her 
face was still concealed, while her needle seemed to 
and made awkward 
, work upon the edges of the elegant riding habit. 

* Miss Archer—if you please!’ said Mrs. Carvil, 
_ in the emphatic tone and accent cf offended dignity, 
' bridling up her little person, and looking angrily at 
her apprentice. 

‘Six pairs ma’am,’ said Caroline, more distinct- 
ly, without raising her head. 

‘Iam glad you have found your tongue, Miss. 
What are you doing, trollop ? Look at them stitch- 
As I’m a living woman, if the girl is not work- 
If you don’t 


A hint’s enough 
to some folks.’ 

Caroline’s cheek now became as pale as it was 
itherto roseate ; and really alarmed at the angry lan- 
guage of her mistress, she instantly picked out the 
‘ unfortunate button-hole stitch, and nimbly plying her 
needle for the next half hour, when the riding dress 
was completed, amply atoned for her fault, 





A little -before one o'clock on the same day in 
which the scenes at the milliner’s took place, a gal- 


and the mantling blush of maidenly embarrassment } lant cavalcade, consisting of half a dozen ladies and 


heightened her loveliness. 
With an agitated hand she took down the pack- ‘ 





; 
| 
| 


gentlemen, started from the door of one of the prince- 
ly mansions in Girard Place, and, full of gayety and 
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Spirits, turned towards Broad street. Here they 
gave rein to their spirited horses, and at a rapid pace 


rode along this magnificent avenue which, but for the » 


railroad that disfigures it, would be without a paral- 
Jel in the cities of the Union. A few minutes’ swift 
riding through them into the suburbs, and after wind- 
ing through many shady lanes, and traversing pleas- 
ant roads, adorned with citizens’ villas, they issued 


upon a spacious thoroughfare, crowded with carria- , 
ges, pedestrians, and horsemen, and soon afier de- | 


scending a hill, from which was a most delightful ru- 
ral prospect of woodland, lawn and river, they drew 
rein at the gate of the Laurel Hill Cemetery. By 


the courtesy of the very gentlemanly originator and » 


director of this lovely spot, Mr. Smith, the ladies 


were permitted, without the trouble of dismounting, | 


to ride through the graveled avenues of this exquis- 
ite place. 


‘Pray, Mr. Smith,’ asked one of the ladies, dis- 
tistinguished less by a superb green riding-habit that 


swept the ground with its flowing folds than by the | 
elegance of her figure, the dazzling beauty of her ; 


face, the perfection of her seat in the saddle, and 
admirable manege of her steed, ‘ pray, Mr. Smith, 
do tell me if that is one of Thom’s statues of Souther 
Jonny you have in that niche ? ’ 

‘Ride nearer, Mrs. Wharton, where you can look 
over the iron fence, and you will recognize in ita 
graver friend of yours than Souther Jonny !’ said 
the director, smiling. 


‘ It is Old Mortality in very truth, Perey—Frank, | 


did you ever see any thing so perfect? I wish Wal- 
ter Scott were of our party and could see it. How 
it would delight the good old gentleman.’ 


* Which of them, Scott or Mortality, sis?’ asked 
the young man whom she had called Frank, the } 


very same young gentleman that had made Caroline 
Archer work a button-hole stitch ona ‘hem.’ A 
pair of the fawn-colored gloves he had purchased 
were upon his hands. 

‘ Are you not ashamed, I'rank, to destroy Emmy's 
sentiment?’ asked Percy Wharton. 


‘ Frank has no more sentiment than Sulian here ?’ | 


she said, patting her horse upon the arched mane. 
* See how intelligently he looks, as if he was alive 
to the beauties of the sculpture and had read Wav- 
erly. Out upon you, brother Frank.’ 

‘ Believe me, sis, he is trying to spell out that tin 
sign hung on the statue, like a porter’s label.’ 

‘Silence, brother! this is no place for light con- 
versation. Indeed, I think it will be wrong to ride 
through the cemetrey.’ 

‘ Trains of funeral carriages traverse it daily, Mrs. 
Wharton,’ said the proprietor, ‘and I always drive 
in my own barcuche.’ 

‘You had best ride in, Emily,’ said Percy ‘as 
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we have planned a Jong ride before we return to the 
) city, and there will be detention in remounting. 


Slowly moving along the ascending and winding 
‘avenues, the whole party, accompanied by the atten- 

tive director, went through the whole cemetery, 
_ lingering here and there before a monument, and se- 
_lecting lovely spots where they thought they would 
love to lie when life’s cares were over. 


‘ELIZABETH !” repcated Mrs. Wharton, passing 
before a simple block of white marble, erected above 
,a green grave. ‘How touching. Not another word 
/on the tomb! How affectingly touching! Here is 
/another—‘ My DavuGurer, aGep 17 years!’ 
What a tale these few eloquent words tell ! ’ 


Thus they wandered through the rural grounds of 
the cemetery, yet pausing a moment on the high- 
‘est part, where all the ways met, to contemplate 

a prospect that has noequal. The Schuylkill 
‘streched away to the right and left presenting on 
, either hand the most perfect scenery, so that it was 
) dificult to decide which were the lovelier, the 
; nothern or southern view. Its banks were adorn- 
/ed by groves of oak and elm, that from sloping 

green hills, doscended till they hung over the wa- 
_ ter which was black with their shadows. Numer- 
‘ ous villas, with lawns of bright green spread before 
‘them, studded here and there with a copse ora 
' group of venerable trees, were half hid, half seen 
: through the forests on either shore; while the quiet 
' and repose of the whole was relieved and enlivened 
by gaily painted canal barges, gliding beneath the 
’ banks and filling the air with the wild melody of 
their bugles. 

‘How lovely !’ was the exclamation of all, after 
they had surveyed the beauty of the prospect. 

; ‘Do you remember Mount Auburn?’ asked Per- 
ey of Emily. 

; Yes, but it is less lovely than this. Here, me- 
: thinks, I would willingly repose after death. I nev- 
‘ er thought so of Mount Auburn. There is a gloom 
and awful solemnity about its deep glens and dark 
; dells, fringed with pine and cypress, that made me 


, shudder as I entered them. What lovelier place of 


repose could one desire, dear Percy, than beneath 
; yonder graceful willow—where the sun-beam iz 
? broken into diamonds ere it falls on the sward, and 


{ where the singing birds light and pour forth their 


happy song.’ 


; ‘A literary friend of mine who was here yester- 
; day,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘ spoke of the same spot, and 
? was so struck with its retired beauty, that he was 
: half inclined to remove two lovely children buried 
at the South and place them here.’ 

; ‘It is, indeed, a lovely spot. If it were mine, I 


, would have a monument erected there with simply 
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‘Percy’ and ‘Emily’ upon it’ said Mrs. Wharton, | Percy, she was, so innocently, vain. ‘ Have you 
with tenderness. : ; lost any more?’ 
‘Nay, dear Emma—this is idle!’ said Percy with; ‘Any more!’ repeated Mrs. Wharton, in de- 
a look of distress. ‘We will return tothe gate, — spair. 
Frank, and mount ourhorses. Good morning, Mr.} ‘Indeed, Emily dearest, have you suffered no 
Smith, and receive our thanks for your kindness and other injury than the loss of your teeth ?’ 
courtesy. Laurel Hillis a lovely place—but allits ; ‘ Vo other, Perey.’ 
loveliness will not disguise the fearful use to which ; ‘TI am thankful for the preservation of your life.’ 
it is devoted. Allons, Emma!’ ‘You will love me no longer, Percy, I shall be 
As he spoke, he unintentionally waved his riding a fright! I would rather have been’’ 
whip with a quick movement near tho head of her; * Killed outright, you were going to add, I dare 
fiery horse, which started back and reared with ' say, sis,” said Frank, kissing her tenderly ; ‘fora 
her so high, that, fearing she would lose her seat | pretty woman to lose her life is,I believe, a Jess 
and fall backward, she struck him a smart blow | sacrifice than to lose her beauty. But never de- 
with her whip ‘The animal, enraged at this, ' spair. You have got beauty enough left to make a 
bounded forward along the avenue on arun, and | hundred foolish fellows, like Percy here, fall in 
with the bit in his teeth, rapidly followed the } love with you.’ 
windings of the walk, periling her life at every ; What shall I do? Mercy, my voice sounds 
turn inthe path, and swifily descended the exca- | like grandma’s ! 
vated road ‘eading to the gate. Mrs, Whartondid ‘ You have the advantage, then,’ said Frank, 
not lose her presence of mind, and maintained her ‘ of knowing how you will speak when you get to 
seat like a good horsewoman : but all her strength ; be a grandma!’ 
and management were not suflicient to give her ‘Frank, you haveno pity! What shall I do, 
command of the curb. The gentlemen had fol- ' Percy ?’ 
lowed, like the wind, to intercept the horse ere! ‘Go to Dr. ———’s, the dentist.’ 
he reached the gate, and were turning the angle | 
on the mound that brought them in sight of it, | 
when they saw the horse, who found the gate | The same afternoon, Dr. was in his hand- 
closed against him, turn short round to retrace his , Smely furnished reception room, leaning back in 
steps, and throw her with the saddle, the girth of , his arm chair, with a Regalia cigar in his lips, 
which broke, with violence against a column of the | Which he was idly indulging, for he bad just dined. 
arch. In a moment Percy and her brother were at : With the last Lady’s Book in his fingers, he was, 


her side, and supporting*her in their arms. She ‘at the same time, listlessly looking at the print of 


was bleeding profusely from the mouth, but to the | fashions, and wondering (for he was a bachelor,) 


earnest inquiries of both she replied she was not bow many enameled teeth he must set in a year 
hurt, as the saddle had broken the force of her | '° keep @ wife in fashionable dresses, if he should 
fall. run the risk of taking one, when a carriage sud- 
‘I have only cut my lip, I believe,’ she said ; denly drew up to his door, steps were let down, 
with a smile, trying to re-assure her alarmed ; and the next instant his bell was rung with an em- 
husband. | phasis that made him start. He looked throvgh 
She put her hand to her mouth as she spoke, | his blinds. 
and, with a shriek, such as only a beautiful woman ; “Ladies ! and at this hour! The room is filled 
with a fine set of teeth could give atsuch a mo- ' with tobacco smoke. ’Tis Percy Wharton and his 











ment, almost fainted in Percy’s arms. | beautiful wife, (I would give an eagle a piece for 
‘My dear Emma—you are dying !’ he exclaim- | her teeth,) and her brother, Mr. Francis Astley, 

ed inalarm. ‘ Alas, my beautiful wife !’ whoI know makes a practice of smoking in her 
* Alas, my beautiful teeth !’ | drawing-room. She is therefore used to it. I will 
‘Teeth!’ ; make no apologies.’ 
‘I have lost my teeth,’ she said with despair. { The party entered the dentist’s room, and were 
‘ Nothing more? Thank Heaven! I thought : rebeived by him with professional courtesy. Mrs. 

you were seriously hurt.’ ; Wharton was pale, and a cambrie kerchief covered 
‘My teeth, Percy ! my beautiful teeth !’ ; her beautiful—alas! no longer beautiful—mouth ! 
‘Here is one—here is another. By the rod!; ‘You smoke good cigars, Doctor,’ said young 


here are four of them, sister Emma!’ cried Frank, ; Astley. ‘I will trouble you.’ 

gathering up from the gravel, as he spoke, four of ; ‘Wath the greatest pleasure in the world, sir,’ 
those brilliant teeth which had*made Mrs. Whar- ' answered the Doctor, giving him his cigar-case ; 
ton’s smile so fascinating, and of which, next to but I should apologize to Mrs. Wharton for smok- 
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ing in my receiving room—but not expecting la- |. ‘If If paid for it it. I hete thrice sectortned this op- 
dies at this late hour’—— | eration since I have been in practice.’ 
‘I have come, Dr. » to ask you if youcan; «Who were the victims?’ asked Astley, with 
restore my teeth,’ said Mrs. Wharton, interrupting surprise. 
him, and removing her kerchief from her mouth. ‘ Those who have the most beautiful teeth in the 
* Your teeth, Madam !” world,’ answered the dentist, with a smile. 


‘Those beautiful teeth! permit me to look,; +] do mean young negresses.’ 
madam.’ ‘ Hear this, Emma ? ’ said Frank, with a mischie- 
The Doctor held up both bands in unfeigned as- ; vous smile. 
tonishment and commiseration, for, like a profession- } ‘The idea is absolutely disgusting !’ answered 
al architect gazing with pain upon a scene of archi- ; Percy with a corresponding contortion of the lips. 
tectnral ruins, the restoration of which would be his | ‘I had rather go without teeth,’ said Mrs. Whar- 
gain, he contemplated the devastation of the even ton. 
rows of snowy teeth he had before admired, with, * You will have to put ap with the ordering false 
sorrow, notwithstanding his imagination filled up the | teeth, Emma,’ observed her husband. 
gap with guineas. ‘ Can you match my own?’ 


‘Indeed, madam, it is the world’s pity !’ he said,; ‘ With difficulty, they are so brilliant.’ 
shaking his head. ‘Try, Doctor,’ said Percy, ‘ and if you succeed 


‘Can you do nothing for me?’ she asked, watching | ‘you shall be well paid.’ 
his countenance with a sinking heart. } ‘If Mrs. Wharton will do me the honor to call 
‘Nature, madam, is the best dentist. Ican never to-morrow, at twelve, I will then have a set that f 
match the pearly transparency of the remaining teeth. ; , think will suit her so far as false teeth will com- 
Two upper and lower, and directly in front! Oh, ; pensate for natural ones—especially such as she 


what a misfortune ! Two incisors—two cuspids ! } : has lost.’ 
What a sad misfortune !’ } Doctor, don’t speak of them, I beg of you. I 


“You must remedy it, Doctor.’ } will call to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Wharton, prepar- 


} 
‘I have lost four by a fall from my horse.’ | ‘¥on don’t*eean ’ 
| 


; 
, 
; 


‘Never saw so fine a set of teeth in my life !— ing to go. 
Would have given a sovereign a piece for them !? So-; ‘You will not think, then, of the other proposi- 
liloquised the dentist. ‘Have you the teeth, madam?’ | tion I suggested °—— 

‘Here they are, Doctor,’ said Astley, taking them | ‘No, sir,’ replied Percy Wharton, with indigna- 
from his silk purse. tion. 

‘Beautiful ! Incomparable ! exclaimed the dentist, Te door closed— the*earriage rolled away—and 
looking at them with the eye of a connoisseur. the dentist was left alone. 

‘Can you replace them, Dector?’ she asked,; ‘How prejudiced are some people !’ he ejacula- 
faintly. | ted, as the sounds of the wheels died away.— 

‘Worth a guinea each, What translucent enamel; ‘There is many a mulattress with the finest teeth 
a manufacture ofsuch would make my fortune!’ | imaginable— scarcely as beautiful as these, indeed 

‘Doctor !’ exclaimed Mrs. Wharton, with petu- | —who would lose them fora guinea each. Tis 


Jant impatience, seeing he paid no attention to her. | father shocking to a young husband’s taste, to 
‘I beg pardon, madam.’ i have his wife’s mouth filled with an African girl’s 
‘Can you replace my teeth. teeth, to be sure. But there is no help for it, if he 
‘No, madam.’ ; would have her mouth restored ! ’ 

*Can you match them ?’ ' ‘Thus soliloquised Dr. ; and falling asleep in 
‘I will give you five guineas apiece to do it,’ . | his arm chair, with the four teeth he had been ad- 
said Percy Wharton. ' miring held in the open palm of his hand, he dream- 
‘There is butone way,’ said the dentist, with} edthat a sudden cloud came up, and that amid 
hesitation. thunder annd lightnihg a storm of hail desended, 
‘Name it—it shall be done at any sacrifice.’ } breaking in evey pane of glsss, and covering his 
$ By extraoting teeth from another’s jaw and pla- } } floor with glittering hail stones which, as they fell, 
cingtthem with the nerve still warm in the cavities } to his surprise, instead of being ice, were the most 
of your own.’ beautiful teeth—incisers, cuspids, biscuspids, and 
‘Oh horror!’ exclaimed Emily Wharton, with a | molars—which, for whiteness, symmetry, transpa- 
shudder. rency,and polish, far surpassed anything of the 
‘Will any human being submit to such a sacri- } kind he had ever seen. 


¢ 


fice?’ asked Frances Asitely, with suprise. ' ‘Now will I supply Mrs. Wharton’s loes and rival 
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nature !’ be exclaimed, as a clap of thunder shook ‘ Then scamper, and if you are not back in twen- 
his apartments and awakened him to the conscious- | ty minutes I'll draw every tooth out of your head.’ 
ness that a smart shower was pattering against ‘Yeth, thir,” answered the urchin, disappearing 
his windows. } through the door, while the easy-tempered dentist, 
‘My teeth are all rain-water! Poor Mrs. Whar- } looking after him with a smile, gave himself up to 
ton will have to wait for these big drops of rain to } conjectures tponthe probable issue of his adver- 
crystalize. There is my bell. Ithought I heard : tisement. 
it when I was asleep. Where is that confounded } 
boy Pete, that is ever out of the way when he is} 
wanted.’ } The same evening, a few minutes before nine 


Thus speaking, the Doctor rosé from his arm-. o’clock, ina small epartment in one of the hum- 
chair and openéd the door toa servantin livery, blest dwellings inthe city alleys, was assembled 
with a dripping umbrella in his hand, who, leaving the small family that occupied it. It consisted of a 
a tote with him, hastily departed. It read thue: | pale, middle-aged woman, with the traces of beau- 

‘If Doctor knows of a healthy, white person ‘ty and refinement upon her sickly features, lying 


with a fine set of teeth that will match hers, who; upon a neat but plain bed that stood on one side of 
for a sufficient remuneration is willing to sacrifice | the room, and a lovely girl in youthful bloom, save 


them and substitute a set of false ones for them, | that the lily of confinement and care had supplan- 
Mrs. Wharton will consent to the arrangement, } ; Seger 
though against her proper feelings. Mrs. W. will} ted the joyous rose that should have tinted het cheek 


pay the person not only five guineas each, but pro- who sat by the bed-side and read to her from the 
vide at her own expense, a set of your best false Bible, while the sewing she had temporarily put 
teeth for het: Your own remuneration for effect- | gow lay upon her lap. In a truhdle-bed that was 
ing this will be whatever you fix itat. Mrs.W: will ; . 

; partly rolled beneath the larger, slept two hand- 
some little boys that were the very images of their 
) sister; while seated by the candle which gave 


‘This Mrs. W i i y ; : 
Shia Hie etieh tb aemategeman. 1 bet ; light to her, was theirelder brother, a little lame 


note isnot written without her husband’s knhow-' : : 
‘lad, but very intellectual-looking, ag almost all 


’ ill i tecti in fe-} . : . 
ledge, I have no okill mS Searing: eepeeeen }lame boysare. He had Captain Riley’s travels in 


-writing. , health »w ‘ ; . 
mobo-hand-wnitinge.: A:youngs banliby porona, with his hand, and was reading his adventures with ab- 


a fleece of eqh.: Hum—It wate a dient met | eching interest. Carolin8 continued to read 


ter to find a counterpart to these four teeth in the } slead i 


. . - ” ] h , j 
incisors or cuspids of any,young, healthy person of ; Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that 


my acquaintance. 1 know every good set of teeth : h wor" a hi 
in the city. Not one like hers, though, and of that } fear him, = : _ CRat SERS Wh ee ITs 
peculiar transparent enamel! It’s abad job. I “To deliver their soul from death, and to keep 
will advertise !’ 

Thus determining, the dentist sat down to his es- 


crutoire and wrote the advertisement for the mor- 








call at 12, as requested, 
‘No. —Girard Place, 5 o’clock, P. M.’ 


them alive in famine. 

“Our soul waiteth for the Lord, he is our health 
, and our shield, 

} “Otir hearts shall rejoice in him: because we 
maa, rele | have trusted in his holy name.”’ 





a yous teak from er gn . ager er * How beautiful this language, dear mother,” 
of age, who has a ne set of teeth, and who Is wil- : ‘ . . 

ling, for a valuable consideration, to part with four ‘It is precious, indeed; my child. Every word 
of the front ones, will please call at the office of | touches my heart, and in every sentence I see the 
Dr. , dentist, No.— —— Row, to-day, between } faithful promise of the widow’s God.’ 

12 and 1 o'clock.’ At this moment an abrupt knock was heard at 
‘I think that will do. *Tis an odd advertisement, } the door, ard the city clocks began to toll nine. 
bat it’s nobody’s business! It shall goin. There’s} «1 ig the landlady,’ exclaimed Caroline, as her 

doubtless many a one of the pretty shop girls I have} peart few into her mouth. 

seen smiling and displaying teeth that would make a; « Pear not, my daughter, she is in God’s hands, 
dentist’s fortune, would be glad, fora hundred sil- os well ds we.’ 

ver dollars, to lose every tooth they have intheir; (Qaroline opened the door, and large, masculine 
heads. Here, Pete, aa scoundrel : You come IN } looking woman, with a red fleshy face, and a hard 
now thatthe rain drives you indoors. Take this expression to her little grey eyes, appeared at it. 
advertisement to the Daily Chronicle office, and tell; , Well, Miss, [have come for my rent. Ihave 
the editor it must be inserted in to-morrow morning's | given your mother since yesterday twelve o'clock 
peper:.. Do you hear, Pete?" ‘to raise it. I suppose it’s ready forme.” And with 
‘ these words she entered the room and seated her- 





‘ Yeth, thir,’ lisped the little négro in reply. 
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self in aichair by the door with the ineolent and ‘There is a way you can get the money very 
overbearing air of a mistress in her own house. easily, my pretty Miss,’ said the vile hag, with a 

'* Indeed, Mra. Cringle, I have not yet heard from , !00k and glance, that the purity of Caroline's 
my brother in Louisville, to whom I wrote, and he . Nature could not understand. 


is my only dependence,’ said Mrs. Archer, from ‘Oh! how—tell me how?’ she asked, eargerly. 
the bed. ‘Ishall soon hear—have the kindness’ ‘Do you ask me how, with that pretty face of 
to indulge me a few days.’ ; yours,and nice young figure! I could show you 


* You'll get no letters, I tell ye now, Mrs. Arch- | ™*"Y ® fine young gentleman would make your for- 
er ; if you do there’!] be no more money in’t than’II “9 for ye, and in one hour from now place ten 
hide my thumb-nail. ‘T'hese brothers are as fond of | ae ny Sans Se nae eee.” 
keeping their money as other folk, No—I can’t, ‘Fiend—I understand you now! Oh, God !— 
wait. My rent I must have, and my rent I will ' Oh, God ! that I shoald come to this '” 
have ; So pay it over, or tramp !" ! Fora moment Caroline struggled to suppress ner 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Cringle’ hot tears, but in vain. Her pure, insulted spirit 

‘Don’t Mrs. Cringle me with your indeeds.—If | was crushed, and she burst into a shower of bitter 
you han’t no money, what are you doin’ with that | tears. She wept asif her heart would break. Even 
gilt portraitupthere? The pawnbroker’!! advance | the devilish landlady was at length moved. 


rf 


you a five on’t.’ , ‘Well, child—I’ve seen greater matters than that 
‘ite eae besbend’e.’ ; hinted at make a less to do! If you wont, why 


, then you wont. I’ve known many a young girl sit- 


‘So much the better to belong to a dead person. | : 
I sold all my man’s duds—watch, black profile and | uated like you would be glad of the offer I made 
. ; you. Well, if you can pay me a part to-night, five 


: P k l ied 
eee ee Sandals Gene; tthe: a -vleen dollars or so—1l’ll wait till to-morrow sun-down 


sweep fora new one—that’s my maxim. Here’s a 
, ‘ : ‘i | for the ballance; an’ if you can’t pay then, vy you 
young Miss here with a new bright gown on ! ; 
' must tramp, and no more said !’ 


‘It? hly i d, Mrs. Crin- | 
— oe — en hee aoe } ‘LE have four dollars and three quarters—if that 
gle. It is a cheap calico, and I have wornit sever-; i nae ‘ : 
will satisfy you take it,’ said Caroline, going to 


al months,’ said Caroline, with gentleness. : ; 
her reticule. ‘It is the last I have saved from my 
‘Why don’t you help your mother? you work at ; y : 
Bt ici | wages for my sick mother. Take it up,’ she said, 
the milliner’s, and must earn something. Page. ataie eo 
: F _ laying it upon the table, and shrinking back from 
‘I do earna little, ma’am—from two to three | a ‘ 
itt. Sak Utd denen messtien ty foods-tee her instinctively—for her delicacy had received too 
wie a : ‘severe ashock for her to hgar the sight or touch of 


to clothe—besides medicine for mother.’ ee 
, : >, , the iniquitous creature who had been the cause of 
‘Yes, and not a dollar for your rent. This won’t | 7 


do for me—I must have tenants that’ll pay. So f 

: ; Wy a -nie ’ r " 

down with the twenty-five dollars or march as you | Well, that'll do for to Wa Ill call to-mor 

are. Nota thing do you carry off with you. Every row sun-down and hopes you’ll have the balance. 

article here wouldn’t two-thirds pay me. So down | if as how) you do, vy I'll be willin’ to try ye here 
th ite? ' another quarter, if ye choose to stay.’ 

ee ieailain you be merciful,’ cried Mre. Archer Thus speaking, this iniquitous wretch, who is the 


raising herself in the bed—‘ do not visit your ven- | counterpart of too many landiadies and landlords 
om ; ‘ , of a certain class, left the house. She had scarcely 
geance upon my children. 


h h closed the door when with an agonizing shriek of 
j 2 when you we ‘ ‘ ; 
‘What right have youtake a house when you were , poignant suffering, Caroline threw herself upon her 


net anne 9 os sacig kage ante iaaaterea td mother’s bed, and wept till gentle sleep sealed her 
> ° * 

o’ honest folks. senses in oblivion. 
‘We must havea shelter somewhere—and we 


hoped to be able to pay it—but Ihave been sick ‘The next morning Caroline put on her hat and 
and misfortune has come upon us in various ways.’ | 








shaw! and went mechanically to her daily tasks at 

‘This is the old song. It won’t come over me; I | Mrs, Carvil’s. On the way she was sadly thinking 
must have my rent.’ ; what she should do to relieve her mother, and was 

‘We cannot pay it to-night, Mrs. Cringle,’ said : busily devising some way to obtain the money for 
Caroline,imploringly—* if you have any human feel- { her. The idea occured to her of throwing herself 
ing let my mother remain in your house until to-{} upon the generosity of the lady of some wealthy 
morrow afternoon, and in the meanwhile I will see | citizen; but. even her little kuowledge of human 
what I can do to raise the amoutt due you. Sure~/ nature had taught her that some ladies are apt to 
ly charity and generosity have not fled the human } look with suspicion upon unfortunate girls, and are 


breast. There must be some way of relief.’ apt to have less charity for them than they should 
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have ; while she shrank from applying to a gen-{ 
tleman, lest her motives might be misenterpreted, | 
and her delicacy hurt by dread offers of condi- | 
tional assistance, that might wound her maidenly } 
sensibility far more than the landlady’s words had 
done, 


thousand schemes jn her mind she had come to no 


What to do she knew not, and with a! 


determination when she found herself in Walnut 
street, and within a few doors of Mrs. Carvil’s. 
‘Oh, what, what shalildo? If Igo in she } 
will not let me go for the rest of the day, and 
something must be eflecied before I return home. 


Oh, that I could find a purse with twenty-one dol- 
lars in it—for there seems no other way of relief !? | 
She had hardly spoken when she beheld lying | 
upon the side-walk, a few steps before her, a small 
green pocket-book. She bounded forward and | 
picked it up with a cry between hope and doubt. | 
A glance showed he: it was full of bank notes. 
The next moment she ws in Mrs. Carvil’s little 
parlor, and as she was ‘!:s earliest there of the ap- 
prentices, she was alone. With a trembling hand 
she took the pocket-book from her bosom and fur- ; 
tively unclasped it. Within was a miniature, and 
she recognized it as the same the purchaser of the 
gloves had taken out to pay her for them. She 
trembled still more,and partly unfolding the notes, 
she saw the figures50, XX. X. 5, upon them. She | 
offered up ashort ejaculation of gratitude, while » 
visions of the happiness she should bring to her } 
mother that evening filled her heart with joy. Bat 
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‘what means this sudden paleness of the cheek-— > 


this sinking of the spirits—this drooping of the ; 
whole form, but now so animate with hope and , 
joy? What means this desponding air and aspect } 
of despair mingled with resignation ! Why has | 
she slowly re-clasped the book, and why dejected } 
return itto her bosom! The reflection has sud-— 
denly flashed upon her mind that the treasure is 

not hers—that it belongs to another—that she has 
no right to make use of it without the owner’s | 
permission—that it is a sacred thing. 

* No—no,—’ she said, with virtuous resolution 
that gave brightness to her eye and a heightened | 
flush to her cheek, ‘itis not mine! I will let } 
the storm burst upon our devoted roof ere I seek | 
to avert it by guilt. No—I will discover and re- 
store it to the owner—and in the meanwhile forget 
that I have found it !’ 

Having made this noble resolution, she opened 
the pocket-book and calmly counted the amount 
it contained, which was three hundred and seven- : 
ty-five dollars in United States Bank notes, and 
restored them to the place in it. On the edge of | 
the pocket-book she then saw written, Francis } 


Astley, No, — Girard Place. 
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‘No, itis not mine! Heaven has kept me from 
using it. IfI had taken any portion of it, and af- 
terwards been unable to make it up, my fair name 
and honor would have been in his power. Protec- 
tor of the innocent, I thank thee for delivering me 
from this great temptation !’ 

With the determinaton of sending her eldest 
brother with it to Girard Place, when he should re- 


}turn home at noon, she sat herself down to her 


work with a heart relieved (she knew not why) 


‘from a great load, and with that consciousness of 
’ rectitude which ever carries with it its own reward. 


She felt, too, less anxiety than she had hitherto 
done about the result of the day’s events, and 
seemed buoyed up withthe assurance that all 
would yet be well with herself and all dear to her. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon the news-boy 
threw into the door the morning paper, which one 


of the young girls caught up and beganto read 
‘aloud to Mrs. Carvil, while she was basting a 
_ dress for the apprentice to begin upon, 
items of merning news had been run through and 


After the 


characteristically commented upon by Mrs. Carvil, 


who took especial interest in the police reports, 


she said : 

‘Now look, Jane, for the new advertisements. 
I wonder if Madame Gaubert comes out with any 
thing new. These French women are taking the 
bread out of us honest folks’ mouths.’ 

‘[lere’s an advertisement, Mrs. Carvil,’ cried 
Jane, who had, meanwhile, been running her eye 
over the morning advertising column, ‘ here’s an 
advertisement that is a curious one! I wonder if 
it is serious !’ 

‘Read it, girl,’ said Mrs. Carvil, sharply, ‘and 
we then can best tell!’ 


Here the apprentice read alond Dr. "s ad- 





 verlisement. 


‘It’s alla hoax!’ saida pretty black-eyed, 
cherry-lipp'd girl, at work on the same seam with 
Caroline. 

‘How do you know, pert, thatit’sa hoax?’ 
tartly questioned her mistress. ‘I once had a 
dentist—a proper handsome man he was too—offer 
mea five dollar gold piece for two of my front 


-teeth—he said they were so white and shapely, 


he wanted ’em as models! See, girls, they are 


‘ sound and white yet !’ 


Here Mrs. Carvil grinned a ghastly amile around 
upon her apprentices, for the purpose of displaying 
two ill-shaped rows of yellow teeth, with an in- 
termixture of glaring, glossy white ones, for which, 
plainly, she was indebted to the skill of some 
proper handsome dentst. 

‘Do you think it in earnest then, marm ?’ asked 


the reader of the paper. 
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* To be sure I do.’ 
‘Then why don’t you go, Mrs. Carvil?’ said 
the black-eyed apprentice, gravely—‘I dare say 
the dentist would be glad to get such beautivul 
teeth as.yours !* 


. Mrs. Carvil eyed her sharply, to see if she was 


quizzing her—for, truth be told, she had little 
faith in her own assertions of the beauty of her 
old teeth ; but seeing her seriously continuing her 
sewing, she said complacently— 

‘I would, but can’t bear the pain of the destrac- 
tion of so many teeth.’ 

‘Caroline, suppose you go,’ said the black-eyed 
maiden witha laugh ; ‘you certainly have the 
prettiest teethI ever saw! If my teeth were 
even,’ she said, smiling and displaying as she did 


so, exceedingly white but somewhat irregular | 


teeth, ‘I would lose four of them for—for——’ 
* For how much, now ?’ asked Mrs, Carvil. 
‘For fifty dollars,’ she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 
*I think I would for half that,’ said Jane. 
*What would you lose four of your teeth for, 
Caroline ?’ asked she with the cherry lips. 
Caroline did not reply. She had taken with an 
unsteady grasp the paper from the hand of her 


fellow apprentice, and with an effort of calmness, } 


through which those that knew her history could 
clearly see the anxious, eager earnestness beneath 
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\tice’s argument. ‘I ’spose you mean to say, il 
‘ your mother wanted money, you'd eell your teeth 
} to get it for her.” 

, Yes, indeed, I would,’ answered Caroline 
i firmly. 

} §'Then you might go and get work where you 
} could—I’d have no toothless girls about me, to 
frighten people away !” 

} Caroline sighed, returned the sympathizing 
pressure of the dark-eyed apprentice’s hand, under 
‘the table, and bending over her work, plied her 
} needle in silence. 

| The State-house clock tolled twelve, and Dr. 
‘rose from his dentists’ bench, where he had been 
‘at work several hours. 

, ©They are perfect. Ihave made so beautiful 
}a piece of work of it that the owner herself might 
‘not disdain to have them replaced, if no one an- 
 swers my advertisement.” Ashe spoke, he held 
up, to his own admiration, the teeth Mrs, Wharton 
‘had lost, accurately fitted to gold plates, and ready 
‘ for replacing, if necessary, or to supply the place 
} of those that should be sacrificed by some hapless 
{vietim. ‘ They are chef d’euvres! Perfeet! and 
‘they must fit any mouth that has teeth to fit Mrs. 
{ Wharton’s. Incomparable !’ 

} Thus eulogizing them, the enthusiastic dentist 


, carefully placed them upon his instrument case. 


it, read the advertisement. All at once her face} ‘I wonder if anybody will answer my advertise- 
resumed its natural expression, and, laying down ment. Tis after twelve, and any one anxious to 
the paper, after taking a single look more at the , do it would have been here with the last stroke of 
adverti8ement, asif to fix the address upon her ‘the clock. But T hope no decent person in this be- 
mind, she replied, with a bright smile, to the ques- | nevolent city is so sunk in want asto fly to this 
tion of her fellow— } alternative for rélief. Ihave fitted the natural 

‘I would take for my teeth only what would ; teeth so well to the elastic plate that Mrs. Whar- 
purchase my mother’s, my three brothers’ and my ‘°” will scarcely object tothem. She should be 
own happiness, give us all a roof to sleep beneath | here soon. Ha! There ismy bell. Pete, you vag- 
for this night, and feel no anxiety for the morrow.’ ; 20nd, where are you? In the street playing 


‘You value your teeth very highly, Miss Arch- 
er,’ observed Mrs. Carvil, with a toss of her head 


—~‘ It would take five hundred dollars to do that!’ | 


‘Five thousand dollars, forthe mere money’s 
sake, madam, would not induce me to part with 
my teeth. The happmess and comforts of which 
Ihave spoken, I value far above wealth. The 
peace and comfort of a family are not measured 
by any scale of gold and silver, If one dollar 
would save my mother from sorrow, and I could 
get it anly by sacrificing my teeth, I would as 
chéerfully part with them as I would for one hun- 
dred thousand—for the end would be the same 
whether attained with one dollar ora million.’ 

‘I think you are getting on dictionary stilts, Miss 
Archer,’ said Mrs. Carvil, who could not with her 


narrow mind comprehend the drift of her appren- 


{marbles with the penny paper boys, I’ll wager 
{my eye teeth. I heard no carriage stop ! 


? 


The dentist opened his door, and saw before it 
{a graecful young woman, who, from the plain but 
neat straw cottage, green veil, and smal! cheap 
‘shawl, as well as from acertain air of gentility 
about her, he knew to be a milliner’s apprentice. 


Her veil was closely drawn over her face, and 
; her figure was hid beneath the folds of the shawl, 
but he could not fail to discover through aJ} that 
her face was youthful and lovely, and that her fig- 
! ure was light and symmetrical. Her foot and hand 
: —for the doctor had an eye for female beanty, and 
i his eye sought unconsciously those never erring 
‘ signs of birth and well breeding—were small—and 
foot exquisitely so. 
‘Walk in, Miss,’ said the dentist, with native 
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gallantry, for Dr. 
beauty. 

‘ Thank you, sir, but—but—’ 

‘ Pray be seated, Miss—tooth-ache, I suppose, I 
will extract it in a minute !’ said the dentist, ta- 
king his ‘key’ and scientilically winding his red 
silk handkerchief about its polished shaft. 

‘ No, sir—but’ 
trembled. 

* No tooth-ache !’ repeated the Doctor, impress- 
ed by the richness of her low tones; ‘that I will 





asseverate ; you have not the tooth-ache! Your 


voice would not be so even and musical if you had. { 


An aching tooth in that fine‘ toned instrument, 
the human voice, is like a key out of tune ona 
piano—it makes discord of the whole.’ 

‘You advertised, sir, 1 believe,’ said Caroline, 
with a firmer tone. 

‘Ah! I perceive. Isit possible you have come 
hither from reading my advertisement?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Are you willing to lose four of your teeth ? ’ 

* Yes, sir—if—if ’ 

* Paid well for them, you would say.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ cried Caroline, earnestly; ‘I care 
not for that so much as’ here she hesitated, 








and then added, abruptly—‘I amin great need of } 


a certain sum of money, sir, and will do it for 
that.’ 
* Name the sum.’ 


* T'wenty dollars.’ 

‘Let me see your teeth, if you please,’ said the 
Doctor, with feelings painfully touched by the 
emotion she in vain tried to suppress. 

She removed her veil and showed a face so very 


and the soft, musical voice } 
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was agreat admirer of { ‘They are perfect,’ he said, taking those which 


he had set upon the gold plate, and comparing 
' them. 

} ‘And will you give me twenty dollars for the 
} front ones, sir?’ she asked With trembling doibt. 
‘I will. Will you consent to have them drawn?’ 
}  * At once.’ 

The sound of a carriage driving to the door was 
; now heard, and the Doctor, desiring Caroline to 
, retire to his ante-room from observation, the next 
/ moment received Mrs. Wharton. She was pate 
: but no less lovely. 

‘You received my note, Doctor?’ she asked, 
) after being seated. 

‘I did, madam. ButI have, as you here ste, 
; fitted your teeth on plates so accurately, that they 
can be replaced without difficulty, and will look 
} nearly as wellas before. Besides, you need not 
wait for the gums to heal, as I have a composition 
for filling the cavities so that I can place them »on 
atonce. Look at them! Arethey not beauti- 
fu)?’ 

{ «My poor teeth!, she said, sighing as she 
{glanced at them. ‘Could you find no person, 
Doctor?’ 
? 


*I should prefer placing these, madam. ’ 


‘No. The ideaof false teeth, gold plates in my 
mouth—I could not endure the thought. I should 
; feel as if 1 were made of wires and plated! Is 
} there no alternative ?’ 

; s "There isa young woman who is willing to lose 
; her teeth,’ said the Doctor, dropping his voice ; 
}*but really they are so perfect—nature has made 


such a pretty piece of work of it—that I should re- 


) 


° . 2 j ? 
lovely that he started back with an exclamation of | '¢t to mar it. 


surprise. Ile then asked in the most delicate and 
respectful manner to examine her mouth. Parting 
with an ivory slip the Jips of the half-fainting yet 
resolute girl, as she sat in his ‘ patients? chair,’ he 
beheld the whitest and most symmetrically arranged 
teeth, each one perfect in itself, he ever met with 
—not even excepting Mrs. Wharton’s, 


‘Are youin earnest in wishing to part with | 


these fine tecth?’ he demanded with astonishment, 
after admiring them fora few moments with de- 
lighted surprise. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘I beg of youdo not part with them—it were 
sacrilege to mar so fair an instrument—to destroy 


} *Are they so beautiful?’ 

; © As beautiful as your own were. ’ 

; ‘Were! is it indeed were. Doctor I must have 
these teeth of hers. But is she young?’ 

‘Young and lovely. She is now in the nest 
room. ” 

‘Let me see her—no,I had rather not, on sec- 
ond thought—I should feel so awkward in meefing 
her afterwards. Does she know who wants her to 
make the sacrifice ?? 

‘No.’ 

‘Do not let her. Yet I would like to see her. 
She may be a—but you would not deceive me.’ 
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‘ 


; ¢She is fairas snow. Come hither. Do you 


the ivory columns of so beautiful a temple ! Are ; see the well turned point of that shoe and instep, 


you sincere?’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I am.’ 

‘I fear me either great virtue or great avarice 
hath driven you to this, child !’ 

‘ I beg of you, sir, tell me if my teeth are such 
2s you require !’ 


{ just visible within the room ?’ 

‘Ido. She is a young lady "’ 

‘Such a foot can belong to no other.’ 

The dentist having placed his patient and her 
’ viclim in arm-chairs in their respective rooms, now 
prepared to go through his painful duty. Having 
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ties in Mrs. Wharton’s mouth, he irritated the inner 


surface and made a slight incisiom on tho eides £0 | 


as to draw blood. Then, going into the room 


where Caroline was patiently and resolutely sea-_ 
ted, he drew one of her teeth with such skill and | 


ease as scarcely to give her pain, and returned 
with it into the room he had left. Were he meas- 
ured it by the previously ascertained measure of 
the depth of the corresponding bed, when finding 
it a little too Jong, he clipped off the end and 
quickly and most skilfully placed it in the cavity he 
had prepared for it. In this manner he extracted 
four teeth from Caroline’s head, and inserted them 
in Mrs. Wharton’s, who under the operation suf- 
fered far more pain than she who had made the 
greater sacrifice. The whole operation occupied 
about twenty minutes. The teeth were beautifully 
reset, and when Mrs. Wharton looked in a small 
mifror he placed before her, she uttered, notwith- 


standing the inflammation and pain she still suffer- 


ed, an involuntary scream of delight. 


‘Doctor, bless you! The poor girl! She did 
not even cry out! Take this and reward her, and 
also give her fiom me this diamond ring,’ she add- 
ed, removing a brilliant from her finger, and pla- 
cing it, with a roll of bank notes in his hand. 
~ *You will take no food, Mrs. Wharton, that will 
require you to use yonr teeth, for three days, and 
speak as littieas youcan inthe meantime. It 
will be necessary with a preparation I shall give 
you, to bathe the gums repeatedly, and keep your 
mouth as much closed for a day or two as possible. 
Be careful, also of the cool air. I willcall and see 
you to-morrow. ” 


Having received the wash he had prepared, Mrs. 
Wharton took leave of the dentist with smiles, and 
he was left alone with the young and noble victim 
of female vanity. Mrs. Wharton was a sensible 
and pleasing woman ! a kind and generous-hearted 
woman! But what will not a beautiful woman 
consent to, be it never so cruel, to preserve or re- 
storea charm! Let those ladies who would con- 
demn Mrs. Wharton, withhold their judgment tll 
they have been placed precisely in her situation. 
We neither condemn nor defend her—for gentle- 
men are not fair judges in a case which can never 
fall precisely within their personal experiences. 
As tothe conduct of Cerroline Archer, my readers 
can have but one opinion. 


This noble girl felt no pain—no grief at the mar- 
ring of her beauty—as one by one she gave her 
beautifil teeth to the fangs of the despoiling iron. 
She only thought of the relief she was to afford 
her beloved mother—that for three months longer 
sy was securing to her a roof—a home ! 


carefully measured the depth of each of the cavi- | 
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* You are a noble gir! ! 
‘this,’ said the doctor, as he returned to her. 

I would 
,rather have forfeited the lady’s custom, and the 
favor of her whole caste 


I am sorry I have done 
‘Distress, I fear, has driven you to it. 


than to have done this 
wicked thing! Why did you not ask me for 
money? I would rather have given one hundred 
; dollars than had this done! 


But then you are such a noble girl ! 


But it is too late now 
to lament. 
Some lofty and honest purpose had strengthened 
your spirit, or you could never have borne pain as 

;you havedone. I must now repair, to the best of 
my power, the devastation I have made.’ 

The blood soon ceased flowing, and in a few 
‘minutes the inflammation became so far reduced 
that he took up the pairs of teeth he had fitted to 
(the plate, and asked her if he should put them in 
' their place. 

‘Will you give me a mirror, sir?’ 

} ‘Not now, child. I will first fix these teeth in.’ 

‘Vow, if you please, sir.’ 

Ile gave her the glass. She glanced into it, wit- 

d her disfigurement, and, like a true-hearted 


} 


, nesse 
) woman as she was, burst into tears. They were 
' soon dried ; and when a few minutes afterwards 
‘the dentist again handed her the mirror, she 
} sprung to her feet with delight no less great than 
‘Mrs. Wharton had shown. ‘They are like my 
own ” 
; ¢They are, indeed !’ said the dentist, viewing 
' this effect ef his skill with gratification ; ‘I hope 
‘they will supply their place. They will feel un- 
, comfortably for a day or two, but you will soon be- 
‘come accustomed to them. Now, Miss, you de- 
{sired twenty dollars. Here are one huhkdred dol- 
‘lars, the sum which the lady gave me for you, as 
she had promised to do. Here also is a ring 
' worth as much more, which she took from her fin- 
‘ger, and desired me te give you in token of her 
: gratitude,’ 
; Caroline took the ring and the money, scarcely 
believing the reality of what she heard. Then 
, clasping together her hands, she sent up a silent 
offering of thanksgiving to Him who had given her 
>the virtue and courage to make sacrifice of that 
natural female vanity common to all the young 
: and lovely of her sex. 
; She is young,she is beautiful, and she is pious,’ 
 soliloquised Dr. , as he listened to her light 
‘footstep on the last stair as she retired. ‘I wish 
‘ she had told me her history! She is a noble girl. 
' | must find her out. What a lovely wife she would 
>make! I must know who she is. She is in hum- 
ble life, and she is very poor—doubtless in press- 
‘ing misery, or she would hardly have made the 
sacrifice she has made to-day. Pete" 
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‘Thir ! cried a wooly-pated African lad, about 
fourteen years old, popping his head into the door 


and grinning from ear to ear, with a half-smother- | 


ed laugh he had brought in from the street. 


‘You are here, are you, you scape-grace? Did | 


you see that young woman go out ?” 
* Yeth thir.’ 


‘Follow and see where she goes in, and bring | 


If you | 


me the name and number of the house. 
play by the way I'll thrash you.’ 

* Yeth thir.’ 

*] will find her, and ifshe be respectable, be 


she as poor as a parish priest’s cow, I7]] marry her | 


if she’ ll have me.’ 


Thus meditated Dr. ; and lichting bis cigar, 





he gave himself up to a train of delightful hymene- | 


al visions, which, like ‘the baseless fabric’ of 
most bachelors’ dreams, were destined, alas ! to 
jeave ‘no wreck behind. ’ 


Mrs. Wharton drove home, and with pleasure 
exhibited her restored teeth to ber delighted kus- 
band and brother Frank ; but without telling them 
they had been an hour before inthe head of a 
young gitl. Percy she knew would be displeased ; 
while she feared F'rank’s satire. 


own secret, and left upon their minds the best im- 


*s skill, 


pression of Dr. 





Frank soon after took up his hat, stick, and 
gloves, to go to the Gazette office to see if he could 
hear anything of his pocket book, which he had | 
dropped in returning from the six o'clock New 
York boat, to which he had been to see a party of } 


friends off. 

‘ You will scarcely recover it, Frank,’ said Per- 
cy, as he was going out, ‘and you deserve to lose 
it for carrying so large a sum about you daily. No 
gentleman, when he is at home, should make a 
practice of keeping more than tweaty dollars in his 
pocket book at a time.’ 

<] care mere about the miniature on it, for 


which alone 1 bought it in Paris, fancying it resem- 
But what» 


bled a school girl I used to know. 
makes it more valuable is, that I have within a day 
or two seena eharming creature ina milliner’s 
store in Walnut street, that is a perfect resem- 
biance of it. I wouldn’t have lost it for the value 
of the notes in it.’ 

«Have a care, Frank. These Philadelphia gri- 
zeftes are the most dangcrous in the world.’ 

‘She is perfectly lovely, Perey. A small white 
hand, like a high bred girl, and an eye and lip so 
cloquent with expreesion and purity of soul, 
that >——— 

‘ You fell in love with her.’ 

“I have, I positively believe. Her wonderful 
likeness to my miuiature first struck me.’ 


So she kept her ; 


*‘ Your earnest manner, brother Frank, is omin- 
ous of danger to both herself and you. Do not 
pursue the acquaintance—it can only end in her 
ruin and your own dishonor.’ 

‘ By heaven, Perey! you wrong mv motives. | 
tell you she is divinely beautiful, and so pure that 
/ an impure thought cannot live in her presence.’ 


‘You are in love, Frank, and very romantic 
}withal. LI hope nothing worse than romance will 
come of it. Emma will have to pick out some fair 
girl as a wife for you. It’s time you were married, 
Frank.’ 
> I mean to be, one of these days—I wonder who 
; this lovely milliner can be !’ 7 
‘Daughter of some honest tradesman, like 
} enough ; perhaps, your boot-maker’s niece!’ an- 
swered Percy, with playful but severe irony. 


Frank colored, bit his lip, and hastily descended 
from the drawing room to the halJ. As he reached 
the door, the street bell was rung, and on opening 
it, he saw a handsome little lame boy with a pale 
face, but dark eyes, full of intellect and intelli- 
gence. Ife was atonce interested in his appear 
avee. 
‘Who do you wish to sce, my little lad 2?’ he in 
quired in a gentle tone. 
‘Mr. Francis Astley.’ 
‘Iam he.’ 
* Did you lose a pocket book, sir ?’ 
‘J did.’ 
‘A green one?’ 
‘A green one with a miniature in it.’ 
‘Here itis, sir. My sister found it in Walnut 
street this morning. ’ 
} With these words, the boy took from his pocket 
/a snowy cambric handkerchief, and unfolding it 


delivered to him his pocket book. The name of 


Caroline Archer, prettily written on one corner of 
, the handkerchief, caught his eye before it was re- 
‘turned to his pocket. 

* Will you see if the contents are safe sir?’ 

‘ It’s of no consequence, my good boy. I hardly 
remember what sum was in it,’ said Frank, open- 
ing it, and just glancing at the notes, 

, ‘There were three hundred and seventy-five 
, dollars in it when it was found, sir. 

‘I now remember that was the amount. Come 
, into the ball and I will count it to gratify you, ’ 
} He found it correct, and taking the seventy-five 
) dollars, presented it to the boy. 
, *No, I thank you sir.’ 
, ¢°T's yours. Take it, my lad. 
, ‘I have only returned your pocket-book, sir. I 
| have merited no rewaid.’ 
: «If you will not take it, you have no tight to re- 
| fuse it for your sister. ‘Take this one hundred dol 
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Jar bill, and tell her the owner of the pocket-book 
presents it to her for her integrity. 
chase ber wedding ornaments one of these days. 
She must be a nice little girl. 
ger than you is she?’ 

‘She is older, sir. I am fifteen and she is seven- 
teen,’ he replied, receiving the note. 

‘Ah! What is your name?’ 

‘Henry Archer. ’ 

* Where do you live?’ 

‘in ——— alley.’ 

‘Hum ! Well, I must do something for you, my 
tine lad. Come and see me this time on Monday. 
Why do you linger? Would you ask me any ques- 
tions ?” 

*{ would rather have my sister’s mijniature, sir, 
than money.’ 

* Your sister’s miniature ?’ 

* Yes, sir—in the pocket book. Iwill gladly re- 


turn you the hundred dollars for it, if you please, sir.’ | 


*Ts this a likeness of your sister who found it.’ 

‘Yes, sir. And ma wonders how you came to 
have it. She hopes, and so do I, sir, that there’s 
nothing wrong about it. ” 

* Nothing wrong, my lad. Is your sister a milli- 
ner’s apprentice ? ” 

* Yes, sir, in Walnut street. ’ 

* The very same !’ exclaimed Frank, half audibly. 

* Sir.” 

* Nothing, my lad. I will let you have the picture 
one of these days perhaps. Her uame is Caroline 
Archer, is it?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

*That will do. 
Monday.’ 

With these words, Francis Astley accompanied the 
lad to the door, and let him out. 

‘ Well, this is extraordinary. 
gling the thread of my life with this pretty milliner, 
it is plain. Well there isno resisting fate.’ And 
with this conclusive reasoning, he suallied forth to 
lounge down Chestnut street. 


Don’t forget to come to me on 


Fortune is entan- 


One forenoon, a few weeks after the events just 
related, a young girl was seated in the elegant wor- 
king room of Mrs. Wharton, at No. — Girard Place. 
Mrs. Wharton had some gala dress to be cut and fit- 
ted, and being a little indisposed, sent to Mrs. Carvil 
for her ‘best hand.’ Caroline Archer was sent. 
When she reached the door, and recognized the num- 
ber, she remembered that it was the same that was 
in the pocket book. She hesitated to enter, lest she 
should encounter young Astley, whom she had not 
seen since the day before. she found it. 
not mistress of her own will, and ringing the bell, 
was admitted. In the intcrval between the time of 


It will pur- 


How much youn- } 


But she was ‘ 
*Oh! brother !? 
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| the foregoing chapter and the present, Caroline’s do- 
mestic happiness had much increased, by means of 
Her moth- 
er’s health was improving, aud she had numerous 


the costly price she had paid to secure it. 
little comforts of which she was before destitute. A 
‘ private school teacher of great celebrity had also 
‘ written her a note, saying that arrangements for three 
: years’ tuition of her eldest son had been made with 
,him by a young gentleman, and that his seat and 
; place were waiting for him. This was gladly and 
‘ gratefully accepted by the mother. Caroline still 
‘ continued, however, at Mrs. Carvil’s, but retarning 
prosperity and hope had restored to her cheek its 
‘bloom, and to her eye its brillianey, and to her lip 
;its smile. So well had Dr. done his part, 
‘ that no one, save himself and mother, was possessed 
of her secret. 
She had cut and fitted the waist of the ball dress, 
} upon which she was at work, and it being of a new 
‘and showy fashion, Mrs. Wharton wished to have 
}Percy’s opinion of it, aware that in female dress 
‘gentlemen have unerring taste. She sent to the 
library for him. 
; What do you think of it, Perey?’ she inquired, 
‘after showing him how finely it fitted her magnificent 
‘bust. ‘Is it not a rich pattern, and of a superb fash- 


}ion?? 

{ ©] know not which most to admire, the perfection 
‘ of the fit or the skill of the artiste,’ he said, look- 
} ing with admiration at the beautiful milliner. ¢ This 
must be Frank’s inamorata, for she is just such a di- 
} vine creature as he described,’ he added to himself. 
' «J will soon learn.’ 

‘You may go now, Percy, I don’t want you any 
‘ longer,’ said the bride, with a meaning smile, ob- 
> serving his admiration of the maiden. 3 

} *T want Frank to see your dress—he has perfect 
; taste in such matters,’ replied Perey, catching ber 


eye, and Jaughing, as he showed that be understood 
‘her ruse. ‘He is in the library, poring over Ovid’s 
Art of Love. I will have him here in a moment.’ 

{ Don’t bring Frank here!’ she said glancing at 
Caroline. 

| * He must come.’ 

| 


¢ 


Q 
¢ 
< 
, 
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When Frank entered the room, Caroline with a 
‘ throbbing bosom, instinctively shrunk within the 

window recess, her services not being immediately 
in requisition. 
| ©A superb fit, sis,’ said Frank, * but let me tell 
you it isthe Jeast in the world, a little too low in 
' the—neck—J mean bosom.’ 

‘Not a bit, as the fashion is.’ 

} ‘Ifit were the fashion to—but I’m mum. How 
; are your new teeth? Do you believe me, I think 
they ure more beautiful than these you Jost ! ” 
and Mrs. Wharton directed he: 


glance warningly towards the recess. 
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But Caroline heard every word the young gentle- | 


man had uttered. With an involuntary exclamation 
she turned from the window, and was gazing, when 
he lookad, 
Wharton. 

‘ Caroline Archer !” 

Caroline was overwhelmed with confusion at the 
recognition and his ardent exclamation. 

‘I knew it,’ exclaimed Percy, half aloud, 

‘Do you know her, Frank?’ asked Mrs. Wharton. 

*Look there!’ And opening his 
pocket-book, he displayed the miniature within. 


with surprise and curiosity upon Mrs. 


he answered. 


‘Do you remember when I bought this in Paris?’ ° 


‘[ do. It is perfect.’ 


‘It is only ,through this likeness I knew her then, ' 


sister.” 
At this instantthe door bell rung, and the next } 

moment Dr. —, the dentist, entered the room. 
*T called as I was paasing, 





Madame, to see how ' 
—what—my noble little heroine here !’ 

‘Do you know her too, Doctor?’ asked Mrs. 
Wharton, with surprise. 


‘Pray let me look at your teeth, Miss,’ cried the 
Doctor, without replying to her question, and walk- 
ing directly up to Caroline ; ‘I have wished a hun- 
dred times to see how they answered the purpose.’ 

Caroline retreated in embarrassment, and felt as if . 
she shou'd sink to the ground. 

‘Do not be alarmed! You were courageous 
enough a few weeks ago. Well, Mrs. Wharton, so 


you have found her out and taken her as a protege? ° | 


‘Found who out? Pray explain, Doctor ! ’ 

‘ Why my brave, beautiful heroine ! 

‘Whom do you mean? ’ 

‘Why the pretty ‘ advertisement girl,’ as I call 
her. 

Mrs. Wharton turned pale. 

‘You do not mean to say that—that’—and the 


lady finished her sentence by a look direeted towards } 


C aroline. 
‘ That she is the young person who—’ 
‘No more, Doctor,—I beg of you te be silent,’ 


shecried imploringly, sinking upon an ottoman near | 


her. 


‘Pray, what ia this mystery, Doctor?’ demanded } 


the astonished Percy. 

‘I see I have been led into a sad blunder by ta- 
king thmgs for granted. But it is better to explain 
than to leave things in a mystery. This is the young 
woman who sacrificed her front teeth to supply the 
loss of your lady’s.’ 

‘ Emily, is thisso?’ demanded Percy, with in- | 
dignant reproof. ‘ Were these not manufactured | 
teeth you obtained from Dr. e. 

‘No, Percy,’ 


her hand. 


she answered, 
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hiding her face in ° 


11) 


*Good God! have you had the ernelty to bribe a 
young creature like this to make euch a sacrifice to 
your vanity! Alas, my dear Emma, you have fallen, 
fallen far in my estimation.’ 
* Forgive me, Perey!’ she cried, throwing herself 
' upon his shoulder— I confess my error ; I have not 
been happy since.’ 
> First make all the reparation im your power to 
, this young creature, whom nothing but dire necess.tv 
could have driven to make such a sacrifice, and of 
this necessity the bride of Perey Wharton has taken 
) advantage.’ 
Mrs. Wharton burst into tears. 
} © Nay, sir—pardon her!’ 
generous feeling for the contrition of the unhappy 
,lady. ‘'The sacrifice made was voluntary on my 
‘part, and with Heaven’s blessing was the Means of 
: saving a beloved mother from misery, and aakh 
destitute family happy.’ y 
‘And did you make such a sacrifice, Home 
for a mother? ” ee 


cried Caroline, with 





‘Indeed, sir, we were very, very much distressed 
)—and if Providence had not opened this way of re- 
i liefto us, we should have been houseless wanderers 
, of the street.’ 
‘Emma, I forgive you, inasmuch as good has been 
' permitted to grow out of this evil. 
} exculpate you.’ 


Yet it does not 


| With great delicacy and tact Perey Wharton then 


) 


/drew from the blashing girl her whole story, save 
that part transpired in the dentist’s room which Dr, 


Q . . 
related with touching eloquence. 


} T'rancis 
Astley also on his part related the lossand recovery 
} of his pocket-book, and increased the admiration of 
Percy and his wife to the highest pitch. When the 
) tale was ended, he asked if her father’s name was 
' not Henry Archer, formerly an importer in Fient 
street ? 

} *It was, sir,’ answered Caroline. 

} Then he did my father, when he was a young 
} man, a great and #mportant service. It shall be my 
; pleasing duty torepay it to his child. Give 
your mother’s address, and I will call on her early 
‘ to-morrow. 


5 
? 


ne 


‘ And permit me to say, Miss Archer,’ added Mrs. 
Wharton, approaching her and taking her hand, 
‘that I shall insist on taking you henceforth under 
/my protection, and frem this moment request you 
‘will make my house your home, and look upon me 
asa sister.’ 

} €¥ou area noble creature, Emily, when you let 
| your heart take the lead of your head,’ said her 
husband, kissing her. ‘ You have my consent to 

whatever you will.’ 

‘And my good brother will give me his consent and 

/ my generous sister will transfer also her proflered 
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protection of this gentle girl,’ 
advancing and taking Caroline’s remaining hand, ‘1 


will, with her sweet consent, cheerfully 


hand where weeks sinee [ gave my heart.’ 


and imprinted on it an ardent kiss. 
whelmed with the sudden and unexpected crowding 
in of events, and with her full heart gushing joy at 


this reward of her long and silently cherished love | 


fur the handsome stranger of the gloves, stood with 


drooping eyelids, 


burst its confinement. 
* * x * 


Archer left the 
Chestnut street, 


It is two months since Caroline 
hoarding school of Mrs, ———, 
where | she had been fifteen months ; her 


Frank Astley, being too impatient to be } 
> which Clay was attached, was extensively 


sport his lovely wife at the Springs this 
Bwait the three years he had promised 
erefore, yesterday there appeared in the 


head : 


‘Married this morning at eight o'clock, en cos- 
inme des voyage, Vrancis Astley,Esq. of this city, to 
Miss Caroline Archer, daughter of the late Henry 
Archer, Esq. ‘The happy pair started immediately 
fer Saratoga, via New York. ‘There is an on dit 
that some more than ordinary romance d’amour 
was the foundation of this union of the parties.’ 








GALLANT DEAD AT BUENA VISTA. 


The loss of officers in Gen. Taylor’s gal- 


lant division, at the battle of Buena Vista, } 
in number, exhibits a proportion 
and result unparalleled in any battle on rec- | 
This } 
creat loss of officers indicates the most chiv- , 
OF the most 
prominent of them we here give a brief no- ; 


sixty-five 
ord which we can now call to mind. 
alrous daring on their part. 


lice. 


Col. Henry Clay, Jr., was a graduate at | 
West Point, where he distinguished himself 
by every quality demanded by his profession. ° 
He was about forty years of age, and was | 
every way worthy the glorious stock whence | 
generous, | 


he sprung. Accomplished, gentle, 


and brave; he added to those merits the 
and was regarded | 
by all who knew him with esteem, and by) 
with the warmest | 


highest moral qualities, 


his relatives and friends 
and proudest affection. 


Col. J. J. Hardin is a nephew of Henry ! 
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said Francis Astley, | 


eae ! , gress, representing Arkansas. 
lushing like a peony, while her ) > Pee, ng 7 


young bosom tumultuously heaved as if it would ardent Democrat and a true patriot, and re- 


signed his seat for the higher privilege of 


betrothed | 


}Taylor atthe time of his death. 


GEM. 


Clay ; and is known throvghou: the nation 


é /as an active and able Whig member of Con- 
give my > Me sis 
“ | gress—the only one from Illinois. 


He de- 


He hent gracefully over the fair hand as he spoke, | clined a re-election from a desire to join the 


Caroline, ever-~ | 


armies of his country; and whether asa ci- 
vilian or soldier, won, by his noble qualities, 
the confidence and esteem of all parties. 
Col. A. Yell was also a member of Con- 
He was an 


fighting the battles of his country. His re- 


cent letters from the seat of war have excited 
‘much attention. 


Col. McKee, commanding the regiment to 


‘connected and highly esteemed in Kentucky 


; His loss will be generally lamented in the 


Gazette the following notice under the Hymeneal ; ,,, , : 
} West, where he was justly cherished. 


Capt. Lincoln, of Boston, was of the regu- 
lar army, and acted in the staffof General 
He was 


> brevetted for his courage and conduct ai Re- 


| saca de la Palma, and was an officer of great 


, daring and merit. 





MY PET HUMMING 1 BIRD. 


PAGE.* 


BY MISS EMILY R. 


My little humming bird, so sweet, 
Who oft did flee, with wing so fleet, 
From her adoring favorite, 

Not now is she so shy—not quite! 


Forever on untiring wing 

I witnessed her, while in my swing, 
The sweets of nature gath’ring tast— 
Not thinking of the coming blast, 


The Collumbine J reared with care, 
To please my little pet, so fair ; 

And every flower that could be named, 
Was sought for her tll she was tamed. 


Then round my head she’d buz and fly, 
And I would give her half my pie! 
(Which made her quite another thing,) 
And she would me her honey bring! 


Her eye, like diamond's brightest ray, 
Shone brighter than the very day ; 
Perched on my hand, with me she’d sing, 
And make aloud old echo ring! 


When May-day comes we'll sport together, 
My pet, if it is pleasant weather, 

Your songs Ill hear, and you my glees,— 
Your eggs I'll see—as small as peas ! 


* Twelve years of age, 
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BUENA VISTA. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 








“ Our city is full of mourning. Yesterday the rail- 
road train from Frankfort came in hung with black crape, 
announcing the news of the great battle of Buena Vis- 
ta, in which Kentucky blood had flowed in torrents— 
that Col. McKee, of this city, Lieut. Col. Henry Clay, 
Jr., Adjutant Vaughn, Capt. Willis, and many others had 
fallen. Col. Hardin. of Illinois, Col. Yell. of Arkansas, 
who were also killed, and Col. Dennis, of Mississippi, 
who was wounded. are all Kentuckians by birth and ed- 
ucation, and there is scarcely a family in our vicinity that 
had notanear and dear relative in that desperate en- 
counter.’’— Letter fiom Lexington, Ky. 


We mourn with those ’reft ones who weep, 
Whom stern afflictions bend 

With anguish o’er the lowly sleep 
Of relative and friend! 


But they to whom this awful blow 
Of pain and grief has come, 

May still be comforted to know 
The battlefield was won! 


Oh! there are some of sterling worth, 
Who never die to fame, 

But leave their countrymen on earth, 
The lustre of their name. 


See, where above the mighty dead, 
Columbia’s colors wave! 

And droop to shade the hero’s head, 
And fan his lowly grave. 


Those stars are souls of warriors slain, 
Who fell in freedom’s cause, 

Defending, on the death-strewn plain, 
Their country and its laws. 


A brighter lot each bannered star 
Shall cha!lenge yet from fate ; 

For every gem that gleams afar, 
Bespeaks a sovereign state. 


A blast from vict’ry’s bugle,—-gound ! 
Upon her drum a roll! 

A volley o’er the hallowed ground !~— 
Peace to the warrior’s soul. 


Rest thee—there is no proud r grave, 
in this our own proud clime, 

For noble hearts, so stout, so brave, 
Who’ ve fallen in their prime. 


Ah! thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s ; 
Thy mem’ry ne’er will die ; 

’T will be enrolled with lofty names, 
Though low thy form may lie! 


Bradford. Vt., April 18, 1846. 





Geniuses make bad husbands and wives, and 
when two geniuses come together in marriage it is 
like the meeting of two electric clouds which dis- 
charge their thunder at each other. 
should ever get married. 


No geniuses 


15 
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COMING OF SPRING. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMB. 








| The ice-crown of winter has melted away, 


The sunbeams are out in their golden array, 
The snow on the path of the waters so free 
Has glided in foam to the caves of the sea. 


A breeze is abroad with a whisper as sweet 
As a voice from the south that would gladdenand greet, 


And bring from the gardens of sunlight and flowers 
A breath of that clime as a token to ours. 


And soon will the leaves of the forest appear, 

And the green branches wave in the bright atmosphere, 
And far distant mountains that limit tt.e eye, 

In blue mantles gleam through the haze of the sky. 


Then, like a freeh picture, the meadows around 
Will start into bloom, and the rivulet’s sound 
Come forth from the herbage that tangles its brim— 
The olden, unceasing, melodious hymn. 


The buds of the morn will be crystaled in dew, 

But spread their sweet bosoms at noon to the view; 
‘The white clouds wil! garnish, not darken the day, 
And sunshine to starlight fade gently away. 


The spirits of beauty, whose foot-prints we see 

Jn roses and lilies impressed on the lea, 

Will linger around us. and kindly impart 

The youth and the gladness of spring to the heart. 








MEMORY. 


While o’er the past I linger, | 


‘ Fond Memory 


Traces with magic finger 
Scenes lost to me, 

Joys that I freely tasted 
Returning secm, 

And of this “ heart’s wealth wasted,” 
Again | dream! 


My faith again returning 
In things [ loved— 


This breast with hope is burning 
Which false have proved ; 


The bright things that I cherished, 
Wheu blest and free, 

Seem as they had not perished, 
Or fiown from me. © 


Friends, time has proved ungrateful, 
Once more seem true. 

Thus, memory! our life deceitful, 
Thou canst renew! 

Bosoms which fate hath parted 
Again have met; 

And e’en the broken-hearted 
Cease to regret. 





A man of sense will never swear. The least 
pardonable of all vices to which the folly or cupid- 





‘ity of man is addicted, is profanity. 
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MAJ. GEN. ZACHARY TAYLOR, | 


THE 
BRILLIANT AMERICAN HERO, 
AND 


A HISTORY OF THE BATTLES 


OF 
PALO ALTO & RESACA pera PALMA. | 


— 


COMPILED BY THE EDITOR. 


For some time past, we have had it in con- 
templation to present our readers with a con- 
cise history of the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma. We now take pleas- 
ure in carrying that intention into execution. 
These battles were fought on the Sth and 9th 
of May, 1846, between the United States 
regular army under Brevet Brigadier Gener- 
al Taylor, and the boasted regular standing 
army of the Mexican Government under 
General D. Pedro de Ampudia. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained 
with regard to the merits or demerits of the 
war with Mexico in which the United States , 
Government is now engaged, all must concur | 
in the sentiment that Gen. Taylor’s military 
career has been a brilliant one—whether we 
refer to his gallant defence of Fort Harrison 
agaist the savages of the West in 1812, when 
but 22 years of age, and holding only the 
commission of Lieutenat of Infantry—to his 
great victory over the Seminoles at the mem- } 
orable and bloody battle of O-kee-cho-bee, or | 
Grassy Lake—to the two battles of which | 
we now give a sketch—to the storming of | 
Monterey—or to the still more recent and, if} 
pessible, still more triumphant victory of ; 
Buena Vista. The brilliancy of all these | 
achievements is almost beyond a parallel. : 
In each and every engagement, Gen. Taylor 
has had to contend with vastly superior num- | 
bers. But in the most critical situations his } 
judgment has foreseen what his valor has } 
won. No matter what may have been the ° 
difficulties around him, he has met and over- ' 
come themall. In strategy, as well as hand ° 
too hand, he has evinced superior skill; and ° 
when the nation has repeatedly almost given } 
him up for lost, again and again has he sent | 
back to it the intelligence that he has con- : 
quered ! 

In no page of our history do we find re- | 


cut to pieces or taken prisoners. 


‘tained that Point Isabel 
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plendent victories which he has won from 
time to time, the Government has honored 


‘him with higher and higher commissions. 
till now he holds that of Major General, and 
-under the President is secoud in command 


only to General Scott—the commission of the 
latter being of earlier date. 
We do not at this time propose to give a 


‘history of the battles of Palo Alto and Re- 
> saca de la Palma so much for the nezs it will 


afford our readers, as from a desire to place 
on record for future reference, these mewora- 
ble events, which should be preserved by the 
rising generation and kept in everlasting re- 
membrance, as events big with fate to our 
cherished and dearly beloved country. 

General Taylor’s forces were engaged in 
fortifying the camp opposite Matamoras, the 
communication with Point Isabel—their en- 
trepot whence supplies were received—was 
cut off by the Mexicans, who were now in 
force upon either flank, and in rear of the 
army. Reinforcements for the Mexican ar- 
my were eonstantly arriving, and several 
American scouting parties had either been 
It wasa 
The strongest fears were enter- 
had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, in which case the sup- 
plies of our army would have been cut off 
entirely, and our fortifications, if not the ar- 
my itself, must inevitably have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. Thus on the Ist 
day of May, while darkness and doubt brood- 
ed over the fate of his companions at Point 
Isabel, Gen. Taylor, leaving a small garrison 
of less than 300 brave hearts, with Col. 
Brown at their head, in charge of the fort, 
marched with the main body of his army to 
the Point to reopen a communication with 
his stores, and bring back ammunition and 
guns for the fort. He expected to be obliged 
to cut his way through Mexican troops ; 
but such was not the case. He met no 
enemy during the whole march, (twenty- 
seven miles,) and found all safe when he 
arrived. 

Previous to this, on the 28th day of April, 
Capt. Samuel Walker, at the head of a 
small company of Texas Rangers, left Point 
Isabel with the hope of opening a commu- 
nication with Fort Brown. But when he 


dark hour. 


corded four such hard fought battles, fought | had proceeded to about midway between the 
at such fearful odds, as those during our | two posts, he was attacked by a large Mexi- 
present war with Mexico which have placed } can force, and his command routed and dis- 
such laurels of glory on the brow of Gen. } persed. 

‘Taylor, and the brave troops under his com-; When Gen. Taylor left Fort Brown, his 
mand. ‘The country is astonished to find ' orders were to defend it to the death ; and if 
that it possesses such a man. For the res-' the enemy should surround it, to fire signal- 
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guns at certain intervals to let him know it. 
As was anticipated, the Mexicans took ad- 
vantage of the departure of the great bulk of 
the army, and at daylight on Sunday mor- 
ning, May 3d, opened their batteries upon 
the fort. “ The holy quiet of that day,” 
says a writer in describing the attack, * was 
broken by the thunder of cannon, and before 
the sun had risen on the scene, that little 


fort was in a blaze, as gun answered gun; 
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Not so the heroes of Fort Brown. Capt. 
Hawkins, who succeeded Maj. Brown after 
his wound of the 6th, called a council of 
war, composed of the several company com- 
manders, in the fort, and laid the subject be- 
fore them. They had neither time nor dis- 
position to deliberate. ‘‘ Defend the fort to 
the death!” broke forth almost simultane- 
ously from the lips of that devoted band ; and 
within a few minutes they had returned the 





and in twenty minutes’ time, one of the} laconic reply that they didn’t understand 
Mexican twelve-pounders was seen leaping } Spanish ; and another shower of shot and 
twenty feet into the air, accompanied by ; shel!s was raining down upon them from the 


arms, legs and mangled bodies.” The can- 
nonading on the part of the enemy was kept 


up with slight intermission until near mid- : 


night, and returned with effect. Major 
Brown Jost one sergeant, and one artillery 
soldier wounded. ‘The next morning the 


Mexicans opened their batteries again, send- | 


ing both shot and shells, but without much 
effect. The cannonading had not lasted more 
than half an hour, when Major Brown's ar- 


> Mexican batteries, while they were constant- 
‘ly anticipating a storm, and nerving their 
hearts and whetting their blades for a last 
and death grapple with their powerful ene- 
my. The cannonade was continued for the 
inext and last three days with even more 
spirit than during the four preceding. Du- 
‘ring most of the memorable seven days, a 
‘number of men were constantly engaged in 


‘completing the works. The American loss 


tillery silenced the enemy’s guns, having! was only two killed, (Major Brown and 
greatly damaged three of the embrasures,} Sergeant Weigart,) and thirteen wounded. 

dismounted several guns, and killed a num-; On the afternoon of the 7th, Gen. Taylor 
ber of men. The Mexican batteries opened | took up his line of march from Point Isabel 


a fire early the next morning, which lasted {for Fort Brown, and encamped for the night 
an hour, and was promptly answered from / about seven miles from the former post. 


2 


an eighteen-pounder battery, and a six poun- } 


On the 8th, Gen. Taylor again commenc- 
der howitzer. Both batieries ceased at the }ed his march, and about 11 o’clock came in 
same time. The Mexicans now surrounded } sight of the enemy, drawn up in order of bat- 
the fort, and established.a battery in its rear. ‘tle, stretching a mile and a half across the 
Atd o'clock the next morning the enemy | plain, along the edge of a chapporal; and a 
opened from their several batteries and con-’ little in advance of it, on the left, were their 
tinued with slight intervals, to pour a perfect } splendid lancers,a thousand strong, while 
shower of shot and shells among our brave ‘throughout the rest of the line were masses 
and devoted little band in the fort until 2} of infantry and a battery alternately. Our 
o’clock, P. M. In the mean time the signal ; army was immediately formed in column of 
guns had been fired as directed by Gen. Tay-; attack, and, curtained by two squadrons in 
lor, and the gallant Brown had received a advance, moved steadily forward to within 
mortal wound from a falling shell. At half; cannon-range, when one of the enemy’s 
past 4 o’clock,a parley was sounded, and the ; batteries opened. ‘The column was then de- 
Mexican general sent a sammons to the com- ployed in line, except the 8th infantry, which 
mander of the fort to surrender “for the | still stood in column, and the battle was set. 
sake of humanity,” offering him one honr | Col. Twiggs commanded the right, composed 
to return an answer, and threatening to put; of the 3d, 4th and 5th infantry, and Ring- 
the whole garrison to the sword in case his} gold’s artillery. Lieut. Churchill command- 
demand should not be complied with. This ‘ed the two eighteen-pounders in the centre, 
was a most trying emergency. What should ‘while Lieut. Col. Belknap was placed over 
be done? The garrison numbered scarcely | the left wing, composed of Ducan’s artillery 


250 men; their enemy several thousands. | 


Their brave chief had been struck down— 
their ammunition was nearly exhausted. 
The probabilities were that the Mexican 
general would be able to carry his infamous 
threat into execution. Men less resolute, 
less brave, would have sunk under this accu- 
mulation of difficulties, and surrendered. 


and 8th infantry—and the Batrtue or Pato 
}Atto commenced. The gallant Ringgold 
opened his battery on’the right with terrible 
effect, and our little army for the first time 
j found themselves in the inidst of battle. 
There stood six thousand disciplined men, 
supported by a powerful artillery, and in po- 
sition of their own choosing; here were 
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scarce two thousand untried soldiers, march-} on fire with 


ing steadily up to theattack. Ina moment 
the field was in an uproar, and the mid-day 
sun looked down on as brave a fought battle 
as ever the stars and stripes floated over. 
The deadly precision of Ringgold’s guns 
told with fearful effect on the enemy’s cav- 
alry, that were waiting a favorable moment 
to bear down on our infantry. Platoons 
went down at every discharge, and wherev- 
er his practiced eye directed a cannon, a line 
opened amid the riders. At length, unable 
to stand the rapid fire; they wheeled off, and | 
moved away in a trot, when a ball from one 
of the eighteen-pounders in the centre fall- 
ing into their midst,hurried them into a gal- 
lop. But making a circular sweep, they 
suddenly threatened our flank, and the train 
in the rear. Down came the thundering 
squadrons, making the plain tremble under 
their horses’ feet, when the Sih infantry was 
thrown into square, and with fixed bayonets 
waited the shock. A sudden fire from one 
of the angles of the formation sent twenty 
horses, emptied of their riders, galloping 
over the plain; but those behind pressed 
steadily on, when they, seeing the 3d advanc- | 
ing in column to the attack, wheeled and fled. 
While Ringgoid was thus making fearful 
havoc with the Light Artillery on the right, | 
Duncan, on the left, poured in his destructive 
volleys in such fierce and rapid succession } 
on the enemy, that their ranks melted away 
before them like frost-work, and a shout of 
triumph rolled along our lines that was} 


aa 


heard over the roar of battle. Duncan and | 
Ringgold, occupying the two extremes of | 
the lines, sent hope and confidence through } 
the army asit saw with what superiority and ' 
address our artillery was managed. To the } 
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/while the work of carnage. 


‘both his legs, from his knees upward. 


117 
some smoke balls, and thick 
smoke rolling along the lines, shut out the 
two armies from each other, and stayed for a 
It was now 
four o’clock and the bloodshot sun was stoop- 





‘ing to the western horizon, and silence res- 
‘ted on the field of death, save when the 
) groans of the dying and wounded arose from 
the plain. 
: smoke, carried the artillery through the lane 


Duncan, taking advantage of the 


of fire, with the flames rolling ten feet 
around him, Suddenly the enemy sew his 
horses’ heads moving in a trot on their flank, 


/and the next moment the pieces were unlim- 


bered, and pouring ina scouring, galling fire 
on their ranks, rolling them back on each 
other in inextricable confusion. The Mexi- 
cans had changed their line of battle, to es- 
cape the murderous effect of the close and 
well-directed volleys of Ringgold's battery 
and the eighteen-pounders that had been 


pushed forward during the short cessation of 


the cannonading. The gallant Ringgold, 
while seated on his horse, directing the 
movement of the guns, received a shot which 
passed through his horse, cutting in two the 
pistol in his holsters, tore awy the flesh from 
As 
he fell on the field some officers gathered 
around him, but he waved them, saying, 


:* Leave me alone ; you are needed forward.” 


The sun went down on the field of blood, 


‘and as his departing rays struggled for a mo- 


ment to pierce the war-cloud that curtained 


‘in the two armies, the firing, by mutual con- 


sent, ceased, and the battle of Palo Alto was 
over. Our little army encamped on the field 
where they fought, amid their dead and dy* 
ing companions. 

This was one of the most singular battles 


fierce music that thus rolied over the field ‘the records of our military history exhibit. 
from either wing, the two eighteen pounders | Jt was of a pure cannon-fight, in which our 
in the centre kept up a steady accompani- | infantry, though cool and steady throughout, 
ment, shaking the field with their steady fire | and ready at any moment to pour themselves 
as. slowly advancing, they sent death through ‘jn a furious charge on the enemy, took 
the Mexican ranks. But the enemy’s bats} scarcely any active part. Appointed ‘simply 
teries were worked with great vigor, and to sustain batteries, they stood and saw the 
their shot told on our left severely ; yet still i artillery contest the field. Gen. Taylor who 
the regiments destined to support the artill- | evinced the utmost coolness and bravery,evi- 
ery stood firm while the balls tore through ‘dently feared to engage the enemy mass 
their ranks. At one time, they lay for three- | with mass, with so inferior a force. * * 

quarters of an hour in the tall grass, while } When night closed over the scene of strife, 
the shot of the enemy kept tearing up the}the Mexican commanders saw that they 
ground amid them, bounding and leaping by,!conld do nothing in an open field and fair 
carrying away, here a head and there an fight, and so retreated to a still more formid- 
arm,and yet nota soldier quailed, but cool } able position. The weary night wore away 
and resolute as old vetrans, kept their posi-}—the gallant Ringgold lay dying—Page 
tion without a murmur of complaint. In} speechless and faint, and scores of our brave 
the mean time, Lieut. Duncan set the prairie! men stretched on the field- of their fame, 
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wounded or dying, while hundreds ef the en-! pond so as to prevent the possibility of being 
emy made the night hideous with their cries} out flanked on that side. Eight pieces of 
and groans. That was an anxious night for} artillery defended this position, divided into 
the brave Taylor. He had advanced to} three portions—one on the left side of the 
within a short distance of the fort, and found } road, one on the rignt, and one in the centre. 
the enemy strong, and resolved to dispute ; It was evident from the outset, that the great 
his entrance. He had fought one battle, } struggle was to be along the road where the 
lost one of the most efficient officers in the batteries were placed, protected by a ditch 
army, and was far from reinforcements, and | and breastwork in front. Reinforcements of 
without a protecting breastwork, while the , 2,000 men had arrived during the night, and 
enemy were in reach of help from Matamo- ; here, within three miles of the fort, the dat- 
‘ras, and could choose their position at lei- | tle of Resacade la Palma was fought. The 
sure. With 2,000 men he had beat 6,000, | victory of the day before, and the recital of 
and killed and wounded nearly 800; but he } the gallant deeds at night, had filled every 
knew that loss would be more than made up; bosom with a fierce desire to perform some 
before morning by reinforeements. In this ; brave act, and the troops defiled past the 
trying position, he called a council of war, } wagons and deployed in front of the enemy, 
composed of thirteen officers, and asked ‘with an alacrity and ardor which showed 
them what he should do, Four only out of} that wild work would be done before night 
the whole number were in favor of advan-;should close over the scene. Scarcely 
cing—the remainder advised either to en-' were our troops in order of battle, before 
trench where they were, or to retreat to Point | the artillery of the enemy opened and rain- 
Isabel, and wait for reinforcements. When ‘ed a perfect shower of balls on our ranks. 
all had spoken, the brave old veteran ex-; The road was swept at every discharge with 
claimed—* I witt BE at Fort Brown 3e- } grape-shot and ball, that threatened to carry 
FORE NIGHT, IF 1 tive!” Noble words that} entirely away the daring squadron which 
deserve to be written in letters of gold. ' should presume to advance along it. ‘To the 
That feeble garrison, which had for a whole | left of the road, the conflict at once became 
week so firmly withstood the close siege of } fierce and bloody. The 4th, 5th and Sth in- 
the enemy, lay on his brave heart, and he} fantry, and apart of the 3d, were there, 
resolved to succor it or fallin the attempt. ; mowing down the enemy with their steady 
There spoke out the spirit of the true hero— }-volleys, strewing the roadside with the dead, 
the same that on the heights of Bennington | and sternly forcing back the serried ranks, 
exclaimed, as the sword pointed to the ene- | while the artillery kept thundering on with 
my moving to battle, Those red coats—men,'}such rapid and ceaseles explosions that, as 
before night they are ours, or Molly Stark’s the Mexican prisoners afterwards said, they 
.a@ widow! The same that uttered in the } thought we had fifty instead of eight cannon. 
very blaze of the hotly-worked battery at} Shells and shotdrove so like a storm, of 
Lundy’s Lane, “ I'l try sir !” the same that | sleet in their faces, that the officers vainly 
on the rending decks’of the Chesepeak, faint- | endeavored to throw the entire army forward 
ly murmured, “ Don’t give up the ship!” ina desperate charge on our guns, but so 
It was a noble resolution to save that garri- {certain and biting was the fire, that, they 
son or leave his body at the foot of the {could not be induced to move a step, and 
walls, and right nobly was it carried out. fell in their tracks. On the right, our men, 
The next day the army recommenced its ;} advancing through the chapporal, had out- 
march, and found the enemy gone, leaving } flanked the enemy, and were pouring in 
his dead unburied. The number of bodies ‘ their well-directed volleys, while on the left, 
lying around the spots where the artillery } the incessant flash of musketry, drowned 
was posted, showed how terrible the fire of ;now and then by the roar of cannon and 
our guns had been, and with what steadiness : shouts of the men, told how fierce was the 
and bravery the Mexicans had stood to their conflict. Our troops were steadily gaining 
pieces. In one place, fifty seven bodies ; ground, but the murderous battery in the 
were found in a heap, or about the entire {centre of the road continued to vomit forth 
number of killed and wounded together on} death, and was worked with coolness and 
our side. held with a tenacity that perfectly maddened 
Gen. Taylor soon came up with the ene-;our men. Gen. Taylor was within its 
my, occupying a strong position on the far- } range, and when expostulated with for ex- 
ther side of aravine, and resting his left on a} posing himself so openly, refused to move 
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out of danger except by moving forward. | through them, stretching nearly a third of 
The regiments got confused in the chappo-} his company and half of his horses on the 
ral somewhat, but fought just as well ; and ; ground, but when the smoke lifted, there 
though the infantry held their firm array, } was still seen the war-horse of May leaping 
they seemed to fight in groups, each one di- the ditch, breastwork and all, pressed closely 
recting its energies ona single point. The j after by the remaining followers, riding down 
battery of the gallant Ridgely kept stendily | the artillery-men at their pieces, and pass- 
advancing like a moving volcanoe, and hurl- ; ing straight through the Mexican lines. A 
ed such astorm of iron on the guns that} wild hurrah went up from our entire army 
swept the road, that the infantry which pro-} as they saw those fierce dragoons clear the 
tected them fell at every discharge like grass} breast-work. The 5th and Sth infantry fol- 
before the scythe. At length a body of lan- | lowed close after, charging ata run along 
cers came charging furiously along the road, ; the road, and swept over the breastwork just 
and rose up to the very muzzle of his guns. } afterthe dragoons were compelled to leave 
Scattering them like a whirlwind with a dis-} it, and took possession of the guns. Lieut. 
charge from one of his pieces, he dashed in} Duncan then took command of the advance, 
person among four that still kept hurrying} and soon cleared the road with his deadly 
on, and drove them before him. : artillery, while the infantry, packed now in 

The infantry fought with unparalleled; the narrow road, with chapporal on each 
bravery, led on by as brave officers as ever} side, went pouring onward with furious 
trod a battle-field. Indeed, every officer } shouts, driving the enemy before them. The 
seemed to think it necessary he should show } battle then became a rout, and rolled furious- 
an example of daring to his men, while ev-} ly toward the river, whither the affrighted 


ery soldier fought as if he would outdo his 
leader in heroic acts. Sometimes a few 
men, headed by an officer, would charge a 
gun and fight like desperadoes around it. In 
one instance, a soldier leaped astride of a 


piece he had captured, and’ boldly defended 


himself while his companions dragged him 
away with the prize. From the outset our 
army steadily advanced on every side, ex- 
cept along the road where the central battery 
kept playing. At length, goaded to mad- 
ness by the galling fire kept up from these 
few pieces, and seeing that the whole battle 


rested there, Gen. Taylor ordered Capt. May ' 


to charge the battery with his dragoons. 
His words were, “* You must take it.” The 
gallant May wheeled on his steed and said to 
his followers—‘ Men, we must take that 
battery!” In a moment those eighty-two 


stern riders were moving ina dark mass } 


along the road, headed by their fearless com- 
mander. The next moment the bugles soun- 


ded the charge, and the black and driving | 


mass swept like a thunder-cloud to the shock. 
A cloud of dust marked their progress as 
they rode sternly and fiercely on. The at- 
tention of nearly the whole army was direc- 
ted to this desperate charge ; and you could 
hear their muffled tread as they broke into a 
gallop and tore forward up to the very muz- 
zles of the guns. Two rods in advance was 
seen the commandiag form of May, as, 
mounted on his powerful charger, he rode 
fiercely on, with his long hair streaming in 
the wind, while behind shook the glittering 
sabres of his followers, One discharge tore 


' Mexicans were flying to escape to Matamo- 
ras. The cavalry first went galloping like a 
crowd of fugitives to the ferry, while the in- 
} fantry, forced from the chapporal at the point 
: of the bayonet, followed after. 
; Ah! you should have heard the shouts 
‘that then arose from the little garrison of 
Fort Brown. They had stood and listened, 
as the sound of the heavy cannonading of 
the first day’s fight came riding by on 
the evening air-filled with the deepest anx- 
iety as to the issue—for on the success of 
the army rested their own fate. It was 
with inexpressible joy they heard, next day 
at noon, the artillery again opened, and al- 
most within sight of the ramparts. All the 
morning the gunsof the enemy had been 
playing upon their intrenchments, and when 
at last the fierce firing began in the distance, 
and the smoke of battle rose over the tree- 
tops, telling them that their companions 
were advancing to their relief, the excite- 
ment became intense. But the cannonading 
, advanced steadily nearer, and the rapid vol- 
; leys of musketry every moment grew clearer, 
}saying in accents more thrilling than lan- 
guage, that our brave troops were victorious, 
; At length, when the cavalry, plunging 
‘wildly over the plain, emerged into view, 
;they mounted the ramparts, and under the 
‘folds of their flag, that still floated proudly 
‘in the breeze, sent up a huzza that was 
‘heard even in Matamoras—the shout of vic- 
tory. 
That was a joyful meeting, when our wea- 
ried but victorious army, amid loud huzzas, 
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marched again into Fort Brown, and into the } 
arms of their brave companions. Three } 
thousand five hundred shots had been fired | 
into that single fort, and yet but two men had 
bee killed. 

Gen. Taylor’s victory was complete. The 
Mexicans Jost their whole artillery—2.000 
stand of arms, 600 mules, together with } 
Gen. Arista’s private papers, and Gen. Vega | 
himself, whom May made prisoner in his} 
desperate charge on and over the battery. } 
Our loss in killed, wounded and missing, 
in these two battles, was not far from 170; | 
that of the enemy unknown—but it could 
not be much short of 1.200. The battle of 
the 9:h was much the more severe, as is ev- 
ident from the greater mortality that attendid 
it—our loss being nearly double of that the 
day before. Gen. Taylor had thrown up 
hasty entrenchments around his train, which 
had been left on the first battle field, guarded } 
by four hundred men; so that he brought 
but about 1,600 men into the fight, while the 
Mexicans, notwithstanding their severe loss, 
had received such heavy reinforcements, } 
that they showed a thousand stronger than} 





in the previous engagement. That the Mex- | 
icans fought well is evident from their heavy | 
Joss—nearly one-third of their entire army ° 
disappeared from the ranks before it broke ’ 
and fled. The great disproportion between | 
the killed and wounded in the two armies | 
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For May, who swift and steady, 

Trod down La Vega’s fires ; 
For all who in that day of strife, 

Maintained in pride the stripes and stars, 
The dead who won immortal life, 

And they who live for other wars— 
For these, who with their victory, 

. New wreaths to grace our laure! bring— 

Give loudest praise that will not die, 

A cheer that makes the welkin ring! 


Nor, though e’en now we falter, 

With thoughts of those who died, 
And at our festive altar 

Grow silent in our pride— 
Yet in the heart’s most holy deep, 

Fond memory shrines the happy brave, 
Who in the arms of battle sleep 

By Palo’s wood and Bravo's wave ; 
Nor in our future deeds forgot, 

Shall silent thought forbear to bring 
Her tribute to that sacred spot 

Where Ringgold’s gallant soul took wing. 


All honor to Gen. Taylor, and May, and 
Page, and Duncan, and Ridgely, and 
Churchill, and Inge, and Indon, and Mcln- 
tosh, and Chadbourne, and Cochrane, and 
Walker, and Browne, and last though not 
least, Ringgold, and a host of others. Green 
be the grass over the fallen, and ever fresh 
and green the laurels that twine the brows 
of the living. Noble men! Ye whosleep 
are not dead—the brave and patriotic never 


was owing entirely tothe greater precision; die—they live in the hearts of their coun- 


of our fire, our soldiers having hit or killed ' trymen. 


< 


each his man. 

The charge of May was one of the most ' 
gallant deeds among the hundreds performed | 
in these fierce-fought battles, and decided } 
the victory. Had he not succeeded, we 
should doubtless have gained the day! for 
from the outset our troops never once fell 
back or wavered, but steadily gained ground. 
The conflict, however, would have been pro- 
tracted, and our loss much greater, but for 
this successful charge. * 


Oh! while our hearts are flowing 
With memories born to bloom, 
And filial hands are throwing 
Their wreaths o’er valor’s tomb; 
While lips exulting shout the praise 
Of heroes of the past that stood, 
Triumphant, mid old Bunker’s blaze, 
And proud in Eutaw’s field of blood; 
Be not forgot the gallant train 
That lifts your name in Mexic war— 
One shout for Palo Alto, then, — 
One mighty cheer for Resaca! 


For Taylor, “ Rough and Ready,” 





True son of truest sires ; j 





Nota recreant son was found on 
those battle-fields ; and all honor ought to be 
paid to our little army, every man of which 
wasa hero. With such soldiers we can 
never be conquered, nor our arms disgraced. 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma will be 
bright pages in the biography of General 
Taylor. All honor, we say, then, to our ar- 
my and its officers. 





Louis Purtippe.—The old King of the French, 
in addition to his other very clever points of char- 
acter, has a wonderful memory. Lately, among 
other Americans presented to him was a gentleman 
from Tennessee. ‘*What part of Tennessee ?”’ 
asked the king. On being informed, he inquired 
into the condition of the road between Knoxville 
and Nashville, and eaid that when he was in Nash- 
ville, the grand jury was in session, andthe hotel 
was so crowded that the guests slept three in a bed. 
This, he added, was ca‘led bundling. ‘Is this the 
custom now?”’ jocosely asked the king. ‘* Not 
at all,”’ said the gentlenan ; ‘‘ we are more refined 
now—we only sleep two in a bed !’’——at which the 
old king laughed heartily, 











A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


BY J. G. 


WHITTIER. 
Bland as the morning breath of June 
The south-west breezes play ; 
And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer's day. 
The siow-plumed angel of the north 
Has dropped his icy sper ; 
Again the mossy earth looke forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The blue-bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook, 
‘“‘ Bear up, oh Mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze and streamlet frec, 
“Our winter voices prophecy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 

O’erswept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie gems of summer flowers ! 


The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
As ever upon old decay 
The garden mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sun-beams fall, 
For God. who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all! 





THE MAID WITH TWO LOVERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


One mile from the village of ; on the margin 
of a beautiful lake, lived the family of Mr. Lang- 





don, consisting of himself, his wife, and three chil- 


dren. The eldest, a daughter of seventeen, posses- 
est of the family it devolved upon her not only to 
superintend the education of her brother and sister, 
but to assist in managing the household affairs. 


The second, a sprightly girl of fifteen, and who } 


occupies the most conspicuous position in my narra- 
tive, was somewhat different from her sister. Her 
figure was tall, and her motions full of elegance and 
natural grace. Her countenance was a fine oval, 


her features were replete with animation, and her | 
eyes sparkled with a beilliancy indicative of a warm | 


heart and a quick apprehension. Flaxen hair, long 


and Juxuriant, decided, even at a distant glance, the / 


loveliness of her skin, than which the unsunned 
snow could not be whiter. If you add to this a quick 
nervous temperament, buoyant spirits, and extreme 
candor, her character is before you. 
ness of heart and her “constant aim to administer 


to the happiness of those around her, she had 


endeared herself to all who knew her, and was } 


indeed the idol of the family, particularly of the fa- : 
16 


‘ of scenic beauty and loveliness. 
sed a mild and even disposition, and being the eld- ; 


; forest. 


: garden. 
; an arbor erected by Mr. Langdon, and thither the 


By her good- } 
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ther to whom she bore a striking resemblance both 
in manner and temperament. 

The youngest, a boy of thirteen, like the young- 
est son of many rich parents, had been brought up 
without the least restraint, and passed much of his 
time in fishing, gaming, or some other recreation 
save his books, but owing perhaps to the compara- 
tive seclusion in which he lived, he had not con- 
tracted those habits of vulgarism and profanity to 
which so many youth are addicted. 


Such, reader, isa brief account of Jane, Eliza, 
and Jolin Langdon. The early history of Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon is unknown, nor perhaps would it be 
of interest to the reader, as it forms no part in the 
narrative I am about to relate. Suffice it to say, Mr. 
Langdon had by inheritance and a careful inanage- 
ment of his affairs accumulated a handsome estate, 
and was much esteemed by his neighbors for his 
generosity, urbanity and kindness. But before pro- 
ceeding farther, I will give the reader an idea of his 

_ locality and the scenery around, 


Situated on a moderate elevation was the mansion 

‘ of the Langdons, having a beautiful garden in front, 
overgrown with flowers watered and nursed by the 
hand of the fair Eliza; and back from the house lay 
‘the farm, consisting of tillage, pasture and wood- 
‘ lands, extending nearly a mile, and bounded by a 
}lake. A small rivulet bounded along just in rear of 
, the house over which a plank was extended. Cross- 
‘ ing this and following the path gradually winding 
; along to the right on the side of the hill, you soon 
reach the edge of the woods. Taking a circuitous 
rout, in order to avoid the deep valleys and ragged 
cliffs, in the course of half an hour you reach a spot 
On the left, high 
towering pines rear their lofty heads, and seem to 
look with proud disdain upon the lesser trees of the 
To the right, high and rugged cliffs rise in 
‘stupendous forms, and border the surging waters of 
the lake. 
ses grew in abundance, and here and there some fa- 
vorite flower that Eliza had transplanted from her 
Commgnding all these delightful views was 


In front was a plain upon which wild ro- 


family and friends loved to resort. It was here that 
the two sisters, accompanied by their brother, re- 
paired at the close of a bright September day. ‘The 
sun was just sinking behind the western hills—the 


tall trees of the forest, their foliage adorned with 


/ matchless tints, were swayed to and fro by the fitful 


breeze—while the rays of the setting sun were re- 
flected in the most gorgeous hues from the floating 
cluds, the resplendency of which shone in the trans- 


; parency of the lake. 


** Hark ! girls’*—said John Langdon to his sis 
ters, who were a little way off, ‘* did you hear it ? 
































































































‘© Yes,’’ answered Eliza, ‘*1t was nothing but the 
report of a gun. Some one has come out from the 
village to shoot ducks, I guess.”’ 

** But who could it be? *’ said John; ** Old Uncle 
Perry has gone to the village, Patrick is at home, 
sick; my gun is at home in the garret if mother has 
not lent it—!I mean to see when I get home—and 
there’s no other gun in the neighborhood.’’ 


These last words were not heard by Eliza who 


was at this time scampering away to the the cliff ; 


that overhung the shore. 


19? 


‘* Come here, do come shouted Eliza, ‘‘ and 
see this sail boat.’’ 

The brother and sister soon arrived at the spot and 
beheld a sail boat gliding the beautiful lake about a 
nile distant, coming before the wind,apparently ma- 
king for the cove a short distance from where they 
stood. 

‘* That looks like the ‘ Waterwitch,’ cousin Lee’s 
boat,’’ said John. 

** Yes, *t is he,’’ exclaimed Eliza. ‘* There’s but 
one in the boat, is there Jane? ”’ 

** No, and he’ll have to be careful, for the breeze 


lage to shoot the ducks? 
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The brother and sister turned and walked silently 
toward home, each absorbed in deep thought. 

‘*Who could have fired that gun?’ thought John. 
‘** There is no one from our way out gunning to-day, 
I know, It must be some one from the village, or 
But why is he here? I’m 


there is much better shooting on the mountain than 


some stranger. sure 
here, for there are only ducks here, and on tho moun- 
tain there is game of all kinds.’ 

Jane was thinking of the danger to which Eliza 
and her cousin were exposed, and neither spoke un- 
til they came to the brook back of the house. 

** Look ! ”’ 
it on the brook !—and see how dark it is overhead !°’ 


exclaimed Jane—‘‘ it rains now—see 


‘*T think they have missed it,’’ said John; ‘ but 
What 
business has any one to come out here from the vil- 
If Uncle Tom knew it, 


then James knows how te manage a_ boat. 


, he would catch some, I am thinking.”’ 


is freshening, and—look yonder ! that cloud [ really § 


believe we shall have a shower,’’ responded Jane. 

Guarded, as they had been by the trees, and oc- 
cupied in talking, romping, and culling plants and 
flowers, they had not perceived that a storm was ap- 
proaching. As the boat neared the shore Eliza wa- 
ved her kerchief in the breeze, which was returned 
by the person on board the Waterwitch, as indeed the 
boat proved to be. 

*¢ It is cousin Lee,’’ shouted Eliza, ‘‘ and as he 


‘* Where is Eliza? °’ inquired their mother as they 
entered the house. Jane soon related the circum- 
stances of Eliza’s absence, and they immediately 
set the room in order, preparatory to reciving the 
cousin. It was, however, plain to be seen in the 
countenances of Jane and her mother, that anxiety 
was felt for the safety of Eliza and Lee. John, who 
had been to see if his gun was safe, returned and 
sad to Jane—‘‘ My gun is up stairs, just where I—’’ 

At this moment a gust of wind slammed the doors, 
the lightnings flashed, and ‘‘ heaven’s artillery’’ roar- 


_ ed over their heads, the rain at the same time falling 


. . . > 
promised that on some pleasant moonlit evening he ° 


would give me a sail, I believe he has come for that 
purpose, and I will run down to the beach and goa 
little way with him. 
that I have gone and will soon be back with cousin 


Lee.’’ 


You go home and tell mother | 


‘*Whata giddy and thoughtless girl,’’ thought 


Jane, as she watched Eliza scampering away toward 
the cove. ‘*I don’t feel right to have her go, for 
fear they will meet with some accident.”’ 


The wind was high and blowing toward the shore, 
and owing to the unevenness of the land the wind 
was constantly shifting from one point to another, so 
that in the event of a gale so small a boat would not 
be likely to live, but would either be swamped or be 
driven upon the rocks and dashed in pieces. 

Anticipating the feelings of Jane, John remarked 
that there was no danger, for James knew how to 
manage the boat and was in the water half his time. 
‘* Poh,”’ said he, *‘I have been with him shooting 


ducks when it was blowing a hurricane and the | 


dicks dared not show their heads outside the cove, 
and we popped them over by dozens.”’ 





in torrents. A cold chill ran through the veins of 
Mrs. Langdon. 

‘*Come, mother,’’ said Jane, let us put on some 
old clothes,and John shall carry the lanthern,and we 
will go and look for Eliza and Lee. Iam aftaid they 
will drown—certainly no boat can live in this storm. 
I wish there was no boat on the lake, there are so 
many accidents.”” 

‘* Let us wait till your father comes home,’’ said 
Mrs. Langdon. I fear we can be of no use to them.”’ 

** Eliza had no business to go,’’ said John, ‘* and 
all I wish is, that that fellow’s powder will get so 
wet he cannot shoot—what busines has he here? ”’ 

At this moment the father entered the room, and 
was instantly made acquainted with the fact and 
circumstances of Eliza’s absence. He was almost 
paralysed. 

‘* Jt is a mile to the cove,’’ said he, ‘*and per- 
haps they are already cast away two or three miles 
distant.”’ 

At the thought that Eliza might be drowned bis 
He continued— 


%> 


heart sank within him. 
** John, what time was it—how long after sunset 
was it when Lee came to the cove ?’’ 
‘¢ Tt was—the sun was about half an hour high 
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when we went over there, and soon after we heard a 
sharp fire, a—’’ 

‘* No matter, it takes you so long to tell any thing, 
you always have something to say about your guns 
and fishing lines. Get the lanthorn ready aud I will 
run over to Uncle Tom’s and get him to go with us, 
and go out in his fishing boat, if necessary.’’ 

Uncle Tom was a personage who lived in a shabby 
tenement at a short distance, and spent most of his 
time in fishing, gunning, entrapping minks, muskrats 


&e. 


Indeed, so long had he resided there, and for 


such a length of time had he maintained a right to : 
all the game, that any infringement of his right, that | 


is, if any one from abroad ventured to shoot a gun 
within the borders of his assumed kingdom, he was 
regardee by Uncle Tom and his associate, John, who 
occasionally accompanied him in his sports, as an 
invader, purloiner and thief, and the anathemas of 


vengeance were heaped upon his head. Such being 


his character, the expression of John, that ‘if Uncle } 
‘and clingiag to the boat with the other, I reached ont 
’ for Eliza; but she being choked with water was sink 


Tom knew of hisshooting, he would catch some,”’ is 
accounted for. 

The door flew open, and Mr. Langdon and Uncle 
Tom made their appearance. John seized the lan- 
thorn and all three hastened to the lake. 


‘< There, we were about here, Uncle Tom, when 


that fellow fired his gun,’’ said John, 

** What fellow,’’ eagerly inquired Uncle Tom. 

‘<1 don’t know,”’ said John, ** but I guess some 
youngster who—’’ 

‘‘ Hark ! what’s that? whispered Uncle Tom. 

‘* A gun again,’’ said John. I guess that fellow 
is firing at some streaks of lightning, for there is 
nothing else to shoot at now. 

‘* Let us direct our steps that way, said Mr. Lang- 


don; it seemed to be near the cove. Who knows 


but Lee had a gun on board the boat and is now fir- 


gists ; 
ing signals of distress ? 





CHAPTER II. 
After the party had set out for the lake, Mrs. Lang- 
don and Jane placed some refreshments upon the ta- 
ble and then seated themselves before the kitchen 
fire. Each was absorbed in deep thought. 
‘* They are coming ! they are coming! I hear voi- 
ces,’’ said Jane, jumping up and running to the door 
followed by her mother. 


the violence of the wind drove them back, the light } 
am very happy in having been instrumental in sav- 


was extinguished and it was with difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in shutting thg door. Soon, however, the 
inanimate and apparently Hfeless body of Eliza Lang- 
don was brought in. The means usually employed 
in resuscitating drowned persons were happily used, 
and before John had returned from the neighboring 
village with the Doctor, she showed signs of return- 
ing consciousness. 

When the Doctor arrived, he intimated that they 
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As they opened the door, } 
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had better leave the room as they were damp and 
cold, and that with the assistance of Jane he could 
do more for the sufferer than if they were present. 
Accordingly they retired to the kitchen, and al! were 
anxious to learn the particulars of the rescue. 

Lee commenced by saying that, having given Eli- 
za an invitation to sail with him upon a pleasant eve- 
ning, he thought the present a favorable one, and so 
ran his boat across the lake to fulfil the engagement 

‘* Before I made the cove,’’ said Lee, ‘*1 pereeived 
Eliza standing upon the cliff and beckoning me to 
come. Observing the wind rising and the storm ap- 
proaching, I proposed that we had better delay the 
sail till some other time, but at her earnest request I 
consented to venture a short tnrn. We sailed smooth 
ly along at first, but soon the storm gathered over us, 
and lTinstantly made for the shore. We should have 
landed in safety, but unfortunately, in luffing to clear 
a rock, a squall struck the boat on her larboard and 


suddenly capsized her. Seizing an oar in one hand 


ing! Oh, the agony of soul I then felt! Unable to 
swim, I accused myself of the cause of this disaster 
and believed myself the murderer of Eliza! As I 
heard the water gurgling down her throat, and she 
seemed in the last agonies of death, I was about to 
let go my hold on the boat and either save her or 
perish with her. At this moment I heard a splash 


in the water, which proved to have been occasioned 


‘by this young man, (pointing to a stranger,) who 


threw himself in, and succeeded in conveying Eliza 
to the shore. The boat had now drifted so near to 
the shore that I could touch bottom, and finally wad- 
ed out, nearly exhausted. After conveying Eliza to 
the arbor the gentleman fired signal guns which you 
so fortunately heard.”” 


The most death-like silence, reigned while Lee 
related his narrative, and when he had finished 
Mrs. Langdon fell upon the neck of the stranger, 
pressed him to her bosom and exclaimed, ‘ our 
noble preserver and benefactor ! how shall we re- 
ward you? how can we recompense you ? —your 
name—your name, sir? ”’ 

The face of the youth crimsoned with blushes, 
and he responded in a pleasant, timid voice— 


‘««My name, madame, is Wentworth Gillman. [ 


ing the life of your daughter, and my recompense 
shall be an approving conscience. laving but re- 
cently recovered from an intermittent fever, I 
thought it would be beneficial to spend a few weeks 
in the country, and ramble in the woods a-gun- 
ning, or amuse myself by fishing, sports with which 
Iam seldom gratified. Happening to stray upon 
the banks of your beautiful lake, and seeking a 
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shelter from the storm under the branches of a 
large tree, I chanced to witness the upsetting of 
the boat. Knowing my ability to swim, I succeed- 
ed in rescuing your daughter.”’ 

he Doctor now entered and said that Eliza had 
so far recovered as so be sensible of her situation, 
and desired to know how she was saved. He had 
qieted her anxieties as well as he could, promising 


that she should know more inthe morning, and : 


desired that she might not be disturbed. Giving 
Jane and her mother some directions about the 
medicine, he departed. After taking some refresh- 
ments, Lee and the stranger retired to bed. 


In the morning Eliza was ina high fever and at } 


times delirious. Wentworth Gillman felt much 
anxiety for her, and remained in the family some 
four weeks. J1le spent much of his time in Eliza’s 
room fanning her fevered brow. At other times 


he would accompany John and uncle Tom in their | 


hunting and fishing excursions. When Eliza had 
so far recovered as to be able to walk, he would 
lead her to the arbor on the border of the lake, 
and read to her from a favorite work which he had 
presented her; or, if she was unable to accompany 
him, he would pluck for her a nosegay which was 
ever acceptable. Need I say that the fascinating 
charms of Eliza had won his affections and for the 
first time his heart felt the deep emotions of love ? 
So it was. 

Nor was Eliza entirely insensible to the emo- 
tions that filled his soul, but seemed to enjoy his 
presence, his society, and the ‘‘ tete-a-tetes’’ and 
walks, that they ofien gratified themselves with, 


Oh, days of happiness—the happiness of inno- } 


cence! How sweet the remembrance of those by- 
gone days, when in the unsuspecting innocency of 
childhood we ramble together in search of flow- 
ers, or stop to listen to the sweet waiblings of the 
birds, or pluck a nosegay for the sweet maid by 
our side! Happiness we all seek, but alli in dif- 
ferent ways, andeach expects to find it by differ- 
ent means. ‘This one imagines it to glitter in the 
gayeties of the Court, that one to repose beneath 
its shade. The bard assures us in persuasive lan- 
guage, that it is to be found gliding in the dimples 
of the stream, blooming in the blossoms of the 
flower, glowing in the sunbeams, warbling in the 
notes of nature among the branches! While the 
man of virtue declares it is encrusted with the rust 
of the venerable Medal. The Sage, who hangs 
intent over the pages of antiquity, and he who sits 
watching the progress of the midnight stars, sneers 
at such idle unphilosophical gratifications, and pro- 
nounces with pompous folly that nothing is either 
fit or happy beneath the spheres. Others imagine 


it to be an internal content, health of body and 






! 
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mind, a heaven of soul, and harmony of heart. 
Others, in writing and in life, suppose its constit- 
; uent principles are dignity of rank and beauty of 
form ; splendor of parts, or sublimity of thought ; 
} keenness of intellect, or vacuity of ignorance ; 
popular praise, or obscure abstraction. How much 
: soever these may aid or contribute to one’s hap- 
; piness, [am willing to believe with the novelist, 
' (and such was really the case with Eliza Langdon 
>and Wentworth Gillman,) that happiness is found 
‘*in the soft effusions of two tender hearts !”’ 


Soon the time came for 
Eliza had re- 


But Iam digressing. 
Wentworth to take his departure. 
} covered, and was soon to reside at the village in 
order to attend school. The evening before he 
was to set out for his own home, (no one knew 
 whither,—for upon this subject he had maintain- 
ed the strictest secrecy,) was a pleasant evening 
in September, and these two friends repaired to 
the shore of the lake. They seated themselves 
upon a hillock—the moon was rising majestically 
in the east—the birds had retired to rest. Nota 
ruffle disturbed the calm bosom of the lake; and 
there, for the first time, did the youth whisper in 
, the ear of the fair maiden his first and bashful love. 

He told her that for a long time he had neglected 
} to say any thing upon this subject, as their differ- 
ence in station might render it impossible for her 
ever to consider him more than a friend, and that 
} perhaps they might soon forget—she in mingling 
in the fashionable and giddy world, and he in ma- 
; king exertions for a livelihood—the love of young- 
er days; but he should not do justice to his own 
‘ feelings, were he to leave without saying some- 
thing upon the sibject so intimately connected 
;} with his happiness. She to!d him that they were 
| sdieas giddy and thoughtless—that her parents 
) were entirely unacquainted with any thing he had 
; expressed—that she was, and ever should be, ex- 
; tremely gratified for the sentiments he had avowed, 
} and that how much, or in what degree, she return- 
; ed and reciprocated his affection, he might decide ; 
; but she could give him no encouragement respect- 
‘ing the future. Her parents must be consulted, 
and she must abide by their wishes. Her father 
was inflexible ; and whenever he said yes or no, 
, 80 it must be, at least in respect to his own family. 
; Assuring him that he would occupy many of he: 
thoughts, and that whatever might be her futur 
lot, the preserver of her life w8uld ever be held in 
sweet remembrance, she presented him with a: 
emerald ring which she took from her hand en- 
twined in a wreath of her hair. 


a 





~ 


eee 


They concluded that what had been said had 
better be kept to themselves, as their parents 
might be consulted at some future period. It was 
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late ere Eliza and Wentworth reached home. As Mr. Geirlow introduced his cousin, the Doc- 





Early in the morning, he took a farewell leave of tor, to Eliza, she blushed deeply, and could only 
the family of Mr. Langdon. say that she was happy in seeing him, wished him 
. to enjoy himself, and shortly left the apartment. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘© A fancy ball, oh such a grand time as we shall 
have,’’ exclaimed Eliza Langdon to her brother on 
an afternoon in December. ‘* Shall we not have 
a fine time, John ?’’ 
** Yes,’’ said John ; “‘ but who is coming ?”’ 
‘Oh, there are the Ilardy’s, Smith’s, Cromwell’s 


She went to her room, and asked herself why she 
was so much embarrassed in his presence—*why 
do I on seeing him involutarily refer to the past ? 
those days of innocence, those days of bliss, that 
I spent in the company of Wentworth? Why did 
I blush at church, as I beheld the Doctor gazing 
upon me, and veil my eyes? Is it that he resem- 
bles Wentworth in manner, look or figure? Is it 
because in his look and action I discover a marked 
preference forme? Havel by my actions given 
him any encouragement?’’ These, and many 
other thoughts, rushed through her mind, but she 
‘could not account in any manner for those feelings 
wing, or puta ball ina squirrel’s eye, at sIXtY | that would involuntarily rush through her soul 
yards ; ifso, he is my man. I event, notwith- ; when her eyes came in contact with his. Alas ! 
standing all this, that uncle ‘Tom could give him even at this time, when owing to her ambarrass- 
few lessons yet. Does he remain here long?” ; nent she had left the room and was musing on 
inquired John. . the present and past,did Dr. Harmon love, and 
At this rude speech of John’s, Eliza colored deeply love, the fair Eliza ; and she, O ! treach- 
and said— - erous heart » she, by her looks and actions, man- 


i rT 1 - . ° ° ° e 
‘I forgot them. Yes, they are Coeng> and I ifested, though unwittingly, a deep interest in his 
believe he does remain herea short time. [lis weliies: 


ins, Mr. and Mrs. Geirlow, are so enamored ; : 
oe rig? . : ing ; In the course of the evening Dr. Harmon twice 
with their situation at the village, that they say | 


they would not go back where they used to live peorens with Eliza. At two o’clock the party 
for the world, and perhaps they may influence him } P- 
to remain, the climate at the south is so unhealthy } The Doctor became a constant visitor at the 
and he having a fortune, can live at ease where he family of Mr. Langdon, especially were his visits 

interesting to Eliza, and he was by all made a 


chooses.”’” } Fis 
Such was the conversation on the afternoon pre- : welcome visitor. It was soon whispered by the 


ceding a ball in the evening, six years subsequent gossips of the village that Eliza, who had caused 
to the events mentioned in the former chapter. ; the heart of many a fair youth to bow in vain at 
The family of Mr. Langdon remained about the . her at had at last been caught in the meshes 
same, excepting that John had grown in size toa | of love an Ses svon om be the wife of Dr. Har- 
man; but was nevertheless a ‘‘ boy of larger ; mon, and they were right. Eliza roves with all 
growth.” ‘The giddy girl of fifteen had become | the fondness and depths of woman’s love, she 
emphatically the belle wibtes wae) — the hap- pera ite pratt fastens pares 

» marriage of Jane with ‘* cousin Lee.’ sly, it 
The party had assembled and none seemed more | for the first time the one whom the gods have or- 
happy than Eliza. Indeed she appeared with } dained should be our companion through life. She 
more than usual loveliness. She was attired ina } tried to make herself believe that it was only 
neat white dress, and in her hair was entwined a | friendship, but still she knew she loved his pres- 
wreath of roses, Her face was radiant with smiles, } ence, his society,better than every thing else, and 
and owing to the excitement of the occosion, her png she par a ping! een Pre eet 
naturally pale cheeks were as red as roses. this ! she dare not speak it,—her thoughts 

The whine Doctor who was there, was a neatly ’ would return to days past and gone—those happy 
appearing personage, of good address, and, when } daye--end Wentworth Gillman would irresistibly 
in conversation, his face was expressive ; his eye ¢orepy her thoughts. Where is he? It is six 
sparkled with animation, and one could almost ; years since we have seen him and not a lisp has 
read his most inward thoughts by that bs pais to ri sh from vo oa ~ Ric his a 
the heart :’’ but when alone he appeared gloomy, ; rom our house. indeed he ove with that sin- 
sad and even reserved, and seemed musing on the ; cerity which he professed, why his long protracted 
‘delay? He may be dead—perhaps wedded to an- 


and every body,” said Eliza. 

**Ts Emeline Geirlow, and her sick cousin, the 
Doctor, coming, Eliza? 1 would not blush if he 
did look rather hard at you in meeting last Sun- 
day ; he is a good looking chap, and it is said that 
he shoots a rifle sure,—can take a swallow on the 





past. 
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other—and forgotten our pledges of youth. 
haps poor, and knowing that the disgrace of pov- 
erty would be sutlicient for my father to forever 
withhold his consent to our marriage, and if with- 
out his consent he would disown and disinherit me. 
This may be the cause of his absence. These and 
other reasons forced themselves into her mind, 
and when her father told her that the Doctor had 
asked her hand in marriage, and hoped that she 
would consent, she had fairly made up her mind 
that Wentworth was dead, and answered that she 
never could be more happy thanin always com- 
plying with her dear father’s wishes. 

The day was set—the hour had come in which 
to celebrate the nuptials, The large hall of Mr. 
Langdon was crowded with invited guests, all anx- 
ious for the parties to make their appearance. 

Since the day of their engagement, Eliza had 
been sorrowful and sad. A number of times had 
Dr. Harmon entered her room and found her weep- 
ing ; and when he, soothing and carressing her, 
would inquire the cause of her grief, she would 
smile through her tears and reply that it was 
nothing but her own foolishness. But she was 
thinking of Wentworth Gillman, and the scenes 


associated with his visit—her rescue, and above , 


all, the occurrence of the evening previous to his 
departure. These were constantly in her miod, 
and as the day of their marriage approached, she 
was constantly in tears. The evening which was 
to witness the marriage of Dr. Harmon with Eliza 
Langdon, found Harmon, Jane and Eliza in her 
dressing room waiting for the time to arrive which 
had been appointed for the performance of the 
marriage ceremony. All were in tears. Eliza’s 
thoughts were as usual upon her preserver, ber first 
love. fle might be alive! might soon be there, 
and perhaps had property sufficient to be worthy 
in the eyes of her father of her affections ; but 
she was aroused from her reverie bythe well 
known footsteps of Mr. Langdon, wiping her eyes, 
and hastily snatching a book from off the table, 
she opened it, and for the first time discovered 
some lines neatly interlined among some editorial 
reading in the hand writing of Wentworth. She 
read as follows : 


** Ex1za,—We shall meet again. Perhaps it 
may he many years, (we are very young,) before 
I shall have the opportunity of gazing upon that 
face which is in miniature stamped upon my soul. 
Still, if God spares my life, we shall meet again. 
If, however, your affections shall be placed upon 
another, I will always seek your happiness, and I 
will give no ‘sighs for safety, but one prayer for 
thee.’ ”’ WENTWORTH. 


Mr. Langdon entered in time to catch the insen- 
sible form of Eliza in his arms. As soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to speak she 


Per- } 


: house of Mr. Langdon. 


joined in the holy bonds of matrimony. 


'B. Harmon. 
over, Eliza Langdon was made the happy bride of 


. turally turns winter into spring.”’ 
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looked imploringly into the faces of her father and 
the Doctor and said, ** 1 willtell all !’’ Mr. Lang- 
_don went immediately to the hall and informed the 
guests that, owing to a slight illness of Eliza, the 

wedding would be deferred a few days, notice of 
. which would be given to all. Eliza then stated all 
that had been passing in her mind, ali that had 
occurred and the relation in which she stood with 


Wentworth Gillman. The Doctor was in tears, 


(and neither he nor Jane spoke while she was rela- 


The countenance of Mr. 


Langdon gradually assumed a graver aspect, and 
when Eliza had concluded, his face reddened with 


ting her narration. 


He bowed and left the room. 
* * 


Again had the wedding party assembled at the 
The parties had risen at 
the request of the priest for the purpose of being 
Before he 
had commenced, the Doctor gazing upon the pale 
face of Eliza, addressed the assembly, aud begged 
to be excused for the remarks that he was about 
to offer. Ie then stated to the company al! that 
had passed, of Eliza’s unwillingness to wed with- 
out more fully satisfying herself as to the fate of 
Wentworth, and of her compliance only at the 
earnest desire, and even threats of her father, and 


rage, 


* * * 


‘that he for her sake, would wait and make some 


exertions to find out the situation of her 
friend. Eliza who had listened attentively to the 
words that he had spoken, as soon as he had _ con- 
cluded, fell upon his neck and _ kissed him, and for 
this act of his generosity he was more than ever 
endeared to her. 

Great excitement was manifested by the party, 
and as soon as it had somewhat subsided, he beg- 
ged the company would for a short time be seated 
and perhaps Wentworth might be found, He then 
drew from his bosom a package, opened it, and 


early 


‘behold ! there was the emerald ring entwined in 


Eliza’s hair which she had presented Wentworth 
onthe bank of the Lake six years before. He 


then stated that owing to the decease of a rich un- 
cle, he had come in possession of his property, 


ahd at the request of his uncle his name of Went- 


worth Gillman had been changed to that of Thos. 
As soon as congratulations were 


Wentworth Giliman, alias Dr. Harmon, and her 
friends would often rally her with the cognomen of 
‘‘ THE MAID WITH TWO LOVERS,” G. 
Portland, Me., April, 1847. 


Upon a marriage at Hobertville, Maine, of Mr. 
Edward Spring, to Miss Margaret Winter, by. the 
Rev. Thomas Thaw, it was remarked ‘‘a thaw na- 
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The old 
‘maid generally has the virtue of prudence in 
its perfection ; she has had offers of marriage, 
, no doubt, what lady of thirty and upwards 


The following lines have reference toa lady formerly dent than not cautious enouch. 
1 resident of this town, who has recently taken a voy- 
age to the South forthe benefit of her health. The au- 


thor is but twelve years old.—Ep. 
AWAY ON THE OCEAN WAVE. 


BY EMILY R. 


has not? She has rejected several suitors, 
‘and doubtless she has reasons for so doing. 
Much better is itto bea happy old maid 
than a miserable wife. 


PAGE. 





Away on the ocean wave, so drear, 
The vessel rocks mid storm and fear; 
Nor distant shout, nor loud huzza, 
Can change it from its course afar. 





A Mexican Brivtzr.—The following oc- 

, curs in the Jetter of an officer from the army : 
“ The horse was rode by a Mexican, who 
Maria, on her couch of woe, ‘asked only sixteen dollars for horse, bridle 
Is in that vessel lying low ; }dasso, and all. The animal was a beautiful 
‘The taaipeee pas of wieheese spread ; pacer, about three years old, and the bridle 
S eae ee ae petenr bend. , the most fantastic of any thing of the kind I 
‘ever saw. It had no dit, but in lieu thereof 
} a noose formed of hair, beautifully ornament- 
ed, with black tassels of the same material. 
} A woolen band of variegated hues, superbly 
; embroidered, supplied the place of the usual 
{head band of leather, and silken tassels of 
, yellow and green depended therefrom, con- 
i trasted gracefully with those of dark bair be- 
>} low. lexamined the bridle with much cu- 


At length, through God’s almighty sway, ye gee ° ; 
‘Ths vessel cad Mentined way ; , riosity. It was evidently the handiwork of 
None other would have 


And when in safety they did land, Mexican «women. 
A prayer of plaieserose froin that band. had sufficient,patience to expend so much la- 


: ” 
Bradford, Vt. bor at prep small profit. 


While thunders rent the very skies, 

And lightnings flashed before their eyes, 
"was then they thought of homes they’d left, 
And happy friends of them bereft. 


Day after day was spent in toil, 

To reach a far and distant soil, 

But far from port their bark did stray, 
And they’d been out for many a day, 





Party.—There never was any party, fac- 
tion, sect, or cabal, says one who well knew 
the world, in which the most ignorant were 
ing “old maids,” for then there would be a} °% the most violent. A bee is not a busier 
far larger number of happy wives than there } thing than a blockhead. Such instruments, 
now are. We verily and verily believe that | however, are necessary to politicians. It is 


many of the unhappy matches which curse | with states as with clocks, which must have 
mankind, are the result of this dread. Young ; coine Giibetseiadencing at th hel 

girls seem to think that if they are not mar- | eg | liaise teal 
ried at twenty, they shall lose caste; and ; and regulate the motion of the finer and 


hence, accept the first offer they have, with- } more useful parts :— 


Otp Mawws.—We wish that something 
could be done to cure the terrible dread 
which young girls under twenty have of be- 

















out duly weighing the consequences. Mis- 
taken souls! it were infinitely better that 
they were never married than that they 
should be mis-married. We met these excel- 
lent remarks in our reading, and submit 
them for the special benefit of those silly 
ones, whose greatest desire is to have a hus- 
band: 

Among the foolish prejudices, which dis- 


credit the judgment of mankind, the preju- } 


dice against old maids is one of the most 
foolish. 
maid, is, or ought to be, creditable. 


thought and a refined taste—admirable qual- 
ities ina woman. 


The very fact that a lady is an old ; 
It is an | 
evidence that she possesses prudence, fore- 


It is better to be over pra- | 





As clock’s to weights their nimble motion owe, 
The wheels above, urged by the load below. 





Sir Isaac Newton was born on the very 
}day on which Galileo died. When the 
great English astronomer was complimented 
on his discoveries in philosophy, he answer- 


-ed,— Alas! Iam only like a child picking 


LALLA 


up pebbies on the shore of the great ocean of 
‘ truth.” The celebrated epitaph on Newton, 
imitated from the fiat of Moses, has been cen- 
sured as bordering on the profane :— 


Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 
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THE AMERICAN ROBIN. | lipgness to please, render him a_ universal 
— : favorite, and he now comes as it were, with 
PREPARED BY THE EDITOR. ! the welcome prelade to the general concert, 


The familiar and welcome Robin is found | 2bout to burst upon us from all the green 
in summer throughout the North American | W90ds and blooming orchards. With this 
continent, from the desolate regions of Hud- ' pleasing association with the opening season, 
son’s Bay, in 58° N. L., to the table land | amidst the fragrance of flowers, and the im- 
of Mexico; it is likewise a denizen of the | proving verdure of the fields, we listen with 
territory of Oregonfon the western base of | Peculiar pleasure to the simple song of the 
the Rocky Mountains. In all this vast space ; Robin. The confidence he repases in us by 


the American Fieidfare tears its young,:) Making his abode in our gardens and orch- 


avoiding only the warmer maritime districts, | ards, the frankness and innocence of his 


to which however they flock for support du: | manners, besides his vocal powers to please, 
ring the inclemency of winter. In like man- | inspire respect and attachment even in the 
ner the common Fieldfare migrates at a late | tuant school-boy, and his exposed nest is 
season from the northern desetts of Siberia | Ut tately molested. He owes, however, 


and Lapland to pass the winter in the milder } this immunity in no small degree to the for- 
parts of Europe. ' tunate naine which he bears ; as the favorite 


The Robin has no fixed time for micra- | Robin Red-breast, said to have covered with 
ni $ 


tion, nor any particular rendezvous; they } leafy shroud, the lost and wandering 
retire from the higher latitudes only as their |“ Babes in the Woods,” is held in univer- 
food begins to fail, and so leisurely and des- | sal respect in every part of Europe, where 


ultory are their movements, that they make } he is known by endearing names, and so fa- 
their appearance in straggling parties even in | miliar in witner that he sometimes taps at 
the winow, or enters the house in search of 


Vermont, feeding on winter berries, till driv- ' 
en to the south by deep and inundating ’ crumbs, and, like the domestic fowls, claims 


snows. At that season they swarm in the { his welcome pittance at the farmer’s door. 
Southern States, though they never move inj ‘The nest of the Robin is often on the hor- 
large bodies. The holly, prinos, sumach, {zontal branch of an apple-tree, or in ipa 
smilax, candle-berry, myrtle, and the Virgin- | bush or tree in the woods, and so large as to 
_ia juniper afford them an ample repast in the | be scarcely ever wholly concealed. The 
winter, in the absence of the more juicy ber- materials chiefly leaves, old grass, and some- 
ties of autumn, and the insects and worms } times whitish moss, are cemented together 
of the milder season. ; inside by a plastering of bog mud, often fil- 
In South Carolina, toward the close of | led with fibrous roots, somewhat after the 
January, the Robin at intervals is heard to ‘manner of the. Thrush, but the interior is 
tune his song ; and about the second week in | lined with short dry rotten straw, and a mat 
March, in the Middle States, before the | of fine dead grass. The eggs, usually four 
snows of winter have wholly disappeared, a { or five in number, are of a bluish or sea 
few desultory notes are given. As soon as | green color, free from spots. So nearly do- 
the middle of March they may at times also ' mestic are the Robin’s habits, that they have 
be heard in this-vicinity. Early in April, been known successively to raise two broods 
however, at the close of the jealous contests, | from the same nest. They show great affec- 
which are waged with obstinacy, they are {tion and anxiety for the safety of their 
only seen in pairs, and now, from the or- | young, keeping up a noisy cackling chirp 
chard or the edge of the forest, deliver their when they are approached; and they have 
simple thrilling lays, in all the artless ener- } often serious contests with the piratical Cuck- 


gy of true affection. His freedom and wil- } 00, who slily watches the absence of the pa- 
17 ; 


—~ 
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rents to devour theireggs. To avoid these 
visits and the attacks of other enemies, the 
Robin has been known to build its nest with- 
in a few rods of the blacksmith’s anvil; and 
in Portsmouth, N. H., one was seen to take 
for the same purpose the stern timbers of an 
unfinished vessel, in which the carpenters 


were constantly at work ; the bird appearing | 


by this adventurous association te be con- 
scious of the protection of so singular and 
bold a situation. The nest of the Robin has 
also been made on a carpenter’s bench 
among his shavings, near where he perform- 
ed his work. 


From the petulant and reiterated chirp so 


commonly uttered by the Robin, when sur- 


prised or irritated, the Indians of Hudson’s 
Bay call him from this note Pee-pée-tshu. 
They often, also, utter a loud echoing ’kh ’kh 
*kh, and sometimes chip in a high or slender 
tone when alarmed, and with an affectation 
of anger, sharply flirt the tail and ends of the 
wings. They raise several broods in a sea- 
son, and considerable numbers flock together 
in the latter end of summer and autumn. 
When feeding on cherries, poke, sassafras, 
and sour-gum berries, they are so intent as 
to be easily approached and shot down in 
numbers ; and when fat, are justly esteemed 
for food, and often brought to market. In 
the spring they frequently descend to the 
ground in quest of worms and insects, which 
then constitute their principal support. 


They are commonly brought up in the 
cage, and seem very docile and contented. 
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, when left alone, and on such occasions, have 
sometimes the sagacity of calling attention 
| by articulating endearing words, as pretty, 
| pretty, &c.; connecting apparently with these 
; expressions, their general import of attentive 
‘ blandishment. They become almost naked 
‘in the moulting season, in which they ap- 
| pear to suffer considerably, yet have been 
; known to survive for seventen years or more. 
' The rufous color of the breast becomes deep- 
‘er in those birds which thus live in confine- 
‘ment. Their principal song is in the morn- 
, ing, and commences before sunrise, at which 


| time it is very loud, ful! and emphatic. 








From the London World of Fashion. 


THE FALSE ONE. 
CHAPTER I. 


5 
5 
5 


} 


‘Oh long be my heart with such memories filled, 

{ Like the vase in which odors have once been‘distilled. 

; You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

} But the scent of the roses will cling to it still.’? 
Moors. 


‘** First love will with the heart remain, 
When its hopes areall gone by : 
Asa frail rose blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 
And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind, 
; From the shades mid which they sprung, 
As summer leaves the stem behind, 
On which their blossoms hung.” 


; : 
$ 


; L. BL, 


It was one of those delicious evenings in very ear- 
} ly Spring, when the whole air seems redolent with 
} the perfumes of the different wild flowers that in 

all their varied hues adorn the hedges at this season. 
| The sun had just sunk beneath the horizon, and in 
his dying glory had tinged the surrounding clouds 
and sky with those warm and glowing tints so pecu- 





They sing well, readily learn to imitate live- lar to one of Claude’s landscapes, but which are so 
ly parts of tunes, and some have been taught } seldom seen in an English landscape. Their bril- 


to pipe forth psalms even to so dull and | liant hues and ever changing colours were reflected 
f “Old Hundred !” : with additional splendor in the bright waters of the 


aes agen saan ty , ‘ broad and beautiful Wye, as it went winding through 
They acquire also a considerable taste for the luxuriant meadows that lay around the romantic 
mimicry, imitating the notes of most of the } jittle village of Norton. On one side stood the old 
birds around them, such as the Blue-bird, ; and ruined castle of Ham Aaron, encircled by mag- 
Pewee, Whip-poor-will, and others. On be- nificent groves of oaks as old as the hills. On the 
ing approached with the finger, they usually other the village, with its gabel-ended a an- 
make some show of anger by cracking and cient church, and ‘‘Ivy Mantled Tower,’’ forming 


, : , ‘ altogether as lovely a scene as pencil can picture, or 
snapping the bill. At times they become pen destiibe. 


very tame, and will go in and out of the} Qn the banks of the river, just below the hill on 
housé with domestic confidence, feel uneasy } which the Castle was situated, stood two persons 
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earnestly conversing with each other, and watching Isabel observed it, and drawing up her beautiful 
the tiny waves as they rippled along at the distance } figure to its full height, said, 

of a few yards. Seated on the trunk of a recently} ‘* Mr. George Howard deems himself, I read by 
felled oak, wasa young girl of apparently seven- | that complacent smile, secure of a permanent place 
teen or eighteen years of age, busily engaged ar- } in the recollection of his friends. He entertains a 


ranging in boquets the different wild flowers she had ; high idea of his attractive powers to be so certain of 


gathered during her walk, Pushing back her long ° a lasting impression.” 
fair hair, that fell in rich masses over her pale coun-; ‘* Isabel—dear Isabel—forgive me if I have done 


tenance, she suddenly looked up, and addressing | ought to offend you,” rejoined he. ‘* If I am vain 
her companion on the bank, exclaimed— ‘ you have made meso.’’ And taking both her hands 
in his, he whispered, ‘‘I only believed my Isabel, 


**See Isabel, look George, how beautifully the | : ‘ 
blue forget-me-not, that tells of the giver’s truth in | When she told me that as long as life remained my 


absence, harmonises with the pale pink rose ; the | '™#ge should never fade from her memory.” 

lily of the valley and the wild, white rose, emblems Teabel suffered her hands to remain prisoners, and 
of modesty, innocence, and enduring affection.”’ — up in his face wv uttered, 

The girl called Isabel turned towards the speaker, A ree a ge ui Scat Minit tase 
and displaying a face of faultless beauty, fixed her face as she spoke, that rc i: italia ten 
eyes onher with an undisguised expression of anger | aaaiiie ioe inp aetnaion fet. Ian ann emailed 


, : py a 3 but ; 
ane Pagerianes, 6: he, eereneree 3. © soventel one } himself to the idea that it originated in a feeling of 


gna et Stren, oo, cor wen Speed Fae, ** | affection for him struggling with wounded maiden 


abareatien Sxree De Copeaeens, See rescued modesty, at his expressing his conviction of such af- 


be ee bday the young man by her side. fection in so open a manner. A keen observer, 

He, Lore Se however, would have discovered more of pride, 
** Well, Ruth, you have certainly displayed great ; irony, and gratified vanity in that smile, than pure 

taste in the selections of your nosegays ; and if that and shrinking affection. 

be the signification of the one you have in yourhand,} Ruth, during this conversation, which had been 


> > . . . . 
pray bestow it on me.’ carried on as if the parties were unconscious of her 


He held out his hand for it as she spoke, and the | presence, was so overcome by the variety of emo- 
bright flush that crimsoned Ruth’s brow at this tions that agitated her mind, that she sunk back al- 
speech, faded toa deadly paleness when she per- } most breathless at its conclusion. 

ceived that the simple flowers so requested, instead George was the first to observe her changed looks 


of being cherished by himself, were presented to } and rushing to her side exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear Ruth, 
Isabel. I fear this jong walk, and damp keen air, has 


She received the gift coldly, but her eyes sparkled ; brought back your lines. Come, we mast retern 
with triumph on observing Ruth’s anxious look of ; & Mrs. Millward will chide us for want of care.”” 
observation ; and after holding them carelessly in} And drawing her arm affectionately within his, 
her hand for a moment, suffered them to drop into | he offered the other to Isabel, and they thus ap- 
the stream below. proached home-wards toa beautiful little cottage 
Trifling as the act was, it caused a feeling of near the entrance of the village. At the gate lead- 
pleasure in Ruth’s heart. She cannot love him, she | "8 © the grounds Goarge Jef the two gis, ond 
a7 rite: dese is way slowly along the fields tothe Grange 
murmured to herself; I have been mistaken. "t honey made ish % ai 


. i ‘ id , about half ile distamt fron 
would have cherished the meanest flower presented ; - looeagad a Sea ee : 


< 





iby his hand, and she coldly casts his gifts from her. } iisatde 
She does not, can not love— CHAPTER Il. 
Her reverie was here disturbed by Isabel exclaim- Isabella Trevallyon and Ruth Millward were first 
ing in a loud voice— cousins. The fermer was the daughter of a gentle- 
** And you really intend to leave this village in a ; man of high birth, but small fortune, who resided 
few months, George ?”” ‘near the town of B She was eminently 


‘* Such is decidedly my intention. What have I beautiful ; her large full eyes, long ebon tresses, 
to detain me here when you have left, and glory ; rich dark complexion, and perfect Grecian feautures, 
<alls me. But will you remember the sentiments of ; joined to a figure of matchless symmetry, made her 
the few simple flowers I have just given you, and an object of general admiration. But her perfect 
sometimes bestow a thought on me in abscence ?”’ ; consciousness of her own loveliness rendered her 

This was spoken with a confiding smile, and seem- } haughty and overbearing. Her education in child- 
ed to say the question was a needless one. } hood had been greatly neglected. Left entirely to 


? 
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the care of servants, who instilled into her infant 
mind vast ideas of her own beauty and consequence, 
she grew up an ill-tempered, disagreeable child ; 
and at the age of twelve was so thoroughly tyran- 
ous that her father, by the desire of his friends, sent 
her off to a school near London. 

Unfortunately for Isabel, the school selected was 
one of those where showy accomplishments were 
studiously cultivated, and every domestic and wo- 
manly qualification entirely neglected, or considered 
as things of minor importance to grace, elegance, 
and a finished manner. Thus the {bad seeds sowed 
in childhood were fostered in youth, and when at 
the age of eighteen Isabel Trevallyon returned to 
her father’s residence, she was as beautiful and ac- 
complished, but heartless a being as it was possible 
for one of God’s creatures to be. 


Very different to her cousin was Ruth Millward. 
Far inferior in personal beauty, and infiniteiy supe- 
rior in mental acquirements and goodness of dispo- 
sition—in person she was slight even to fragility— 
her soft blue eyes and long golden hair, were in per- 
fect harmony with her small but exquisitely chiseled 
features ; but to observe that her feautures were 
beautifully sculptured, or that she was anything more 
than one of those fair interesting girls so often met 
with in every day life, it was necessary to know 
Ruth long and well; for the chief charm in her 
face lay in its ever varying expression, and her rich- 
ly cultivated mind and amiability of temper, were 
duly discovered on an intimate acquaintance with 
her. 

Isabel, on the other hand, was cold, proud, and 
immovable. Her brilliant beauty struck the be- 
holder at first sight with admiration, but the more 
you knew of her the less you liked her; and the 
longer you gazed on her face, the more painfully 


you became aware of the utter absence of that soul ' 


which should have been enshrined in so lovely a 
casket. Hers was the beauty that takes the eyes 
captive, but fails to touch the heart. 

George Howard was the only son of a country 
squire of the olden time, who resided near Norton. 
He held a Jieutenant’s commission in the Indian ar- 
my, and in the course of a few months he was to re- 
join his regiment abroad. 

Ruth and George had been chosen playmates in 
childhood, and many were the cpnjectures that the 
affection they displayed for each other as children 
would ripen into love at no very distant period. His 
son’s marriage with Ruth would have been very 
gratifying to old Howard, who already loved bey as 
hhis own child. 

inthe meanwhile Isabel Trevallyon came ona 
visit 49 Norton, and George became a victim to her 


superior personal charme. She, nothing loathe to 
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receive attention, did all in her power to rivet his 


chains. 
Ruth’s feelings, when tho cherished comvanion of 


her youth became the declared lover of her lovely 
cousin, w ere sedulously eoncealed in her own breast 
True it is, ;owever, that from the day that George 
placed all the rumor of his attachment to Isabel be- 
yond a doubt, by’ aunouncing himself to Mrs. Mill- 
ward as the betro,’hed husband of her niece, and 
requested her to writ. in his behalf to Mr. Treval- 
lyon, there was a mark ed and decided change in her 





, conduct and appearance. 

The lively, joyous girl, y"hose buoyant spirit ren- 
dered her the delight and h.'@ of all her youthful 
friends, became at once a silent thoughtful woman. 

Her soft blue eyes were cloua'ed witha settled 
melancholy, strangely at variance wich her youthfut 
years. Her once open, placid brow, b.°came tnerk- 
ed with the records of deep care, while the beauti- 
ful, though fleeting bloom, more beautiful from its 
very evanescence, that used with every thou, "ht and 
movement to illumine her countenance, gave , Place 
to a paleness almost unearthly in its hue. 

There were times, however, when sho was tota.- 
ly adifferent being, both to the moping, brokew 
hearted woman here described, or the light hearted, 
innocent girl, she had been previous to her oousin’s 
visits. 

A chance remark, on her altered appearance— a 
jest from one of her young friends that Ruth Mill- 
ward had lost her heart, or was sighivg with hope- 
less love, would caJl up the eloquent blood ito her 
pallid cheeks, and light up her eyes with a brill- 
iancy perfectly startling, while her clear voice yang 
, painfully on the ear in wild Jaughter, and scornful 
denial of such a charge. 

Thus roused from her apathy, her spirits became 
exuberant ; she seemed to lose all control over them. 
Laugh, song, and spaykling jest would follow each 
} other in rapid succession from her Jips, until the sus- 
‘ picion which she had dreaded had been excited by 
> her melancholy was entirely done away with by 
; this apparent joyousness, and then she would sink 
} back into her former despondency, 

‘ Little did those who saw her in these moments of 
fitful excitement, imagine that the spark}jng anima- 
tion of countenance they so admired, the unwearied 
spirits they so envied, and the varied talgnts they 

} so wondered at and applauded, were the emanations 

; ofa broken heart—the vain efforts of a erughed and 
wounded spirit to hide its woes under the semblance 
of gayety and a mind at ease. 

Oh! who could for a moment suppose, when 
looking upon that face radiant in smiles, and those 
brilliant eyes, dancing with pleasure, that a painful 
recollection had ever clouded the beauty of one, or 











a tear of sorrow dimmed the lustre of the other? 
Who, when listening to that clear melodious voice ’ 
caroling some wild song of other lands, or singing | 
with the deepest feeling a tale of happy love, could | 
believe that the songstress’ own heart was bursting 

with agony—the agony of seeing the object she had ° 
adored devoted to another, and that other totally un- > 
worthy of such devotion. 


¢¢ Tt isher spirit’s bitterest pain 
To love atid not be loved again.’ 


The continual struggles Ruth underwent to con- , 
ceal her love, and her fruitless endeavours to over- | 
come it, at length brought on a severe illness from | 
which she was recovering when this tale com- | 
menced. 


ee 


CHAPTER III. ; 
Time passed on. The period of Isabel’s visit to | 
her relations expired, and found her restored to her | 
former health and beauty (to renovate which she 
had come to her aunt’s cottage ;) she therefore re- 
turned to her father’s, and George, a few weeks af- ; 
ter, went off to prepare for his voyage to India. 
Mr. Trevallyon had given his consent to an engage- ' 
ment, but would not hear of a marriage untii How- } 
ard had attained the rank of Captain ; and old How- : 
ard was so enraged at the disappointment of his fa-° 
vorite dream (of Ruth as a daughter,) that he would 
not interfere in the matter at all, and the betrothed 
parted ; George to toil for wealth and fame beneath | 
the burning sun of India—Icabel to gain admiration } 
and fresh conquests at home. 
Ever since the departure of her cousin, Ruth had 
avoided George Howard’s society ; a few evenings } 
previous to his Jeaving Norton they met by accident. } 
Ruth was returning from a visit to a sick friend, and | 
it was with a feeling of deep regret she observed ; 
George come forward to join her, for she felt it ut- 
terly impossible to sustain the part she had lately ; 
acted whea in his presence. She Jistened with 
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George was too absorbed ut the time te notice her 
adverted face, and broken evasive answers—but of- 
ten during his voyage out, when thinking of Norton, 
and the happy hours he had spent there, did Ruth 
Millward’s singular coldness, so different to the 
warm interest she always evinced in any plan of his, 
occur to his mind : but not a single idea of the true 


‘cause of her seeming coldness, glanced across it. 
, Little did he imagine it proceeded from excess of 
' feeling, and that his well doing and happiness were 


dearer to her than her own life, at the very time 
that she strove, and successfully, to appear careless 
and indifferent. The following lines written on the 
night of his departure, will but reveal the state of 
her feelings. 


) Fare thee well, and if ever again T should meet thee, 


I will be a stranger, perchance a friend ; 
It will cost me some struggles thus coldly to greet thee, 
My spirit may break, but it never shall bend. 


I have loved thee, sti]! love thee, but yet thou may’st 
leave me— 
I’ll not utter one sob, or shed one single tear ; 
T'o know of my wretchedness might perchance grieve 
thee, 
I never will canse thee one heart-ache, one fear. 


Oh! be happy with her whom thy noble heart’s chosen ; 
Pursue thine own paths of unbounded delight ; 

No premature sorrows thy young heart hath frozen ; 
Oh! may it be ever as fresh and as bright. 


For pot in my bitterest moods can T blame thee, 
Let mine be the fault, as its punishment mine ; 

I sought thy love, failed, oh ! mine let the grief be, 
lt never must rest on thee, or on thine. 


Then beloved one farewell, our paths lie apart ; 
And perchance, Jove, on earth we shall ne’er meet 
again ; : 
But my first, best affections are thine, and my heart, 
My true girl's heart, wii) thine ever remain. 


Hetrs. 








Exectinc Jupges—Some persons seent 
to think that there will be danger in permit- 


trembling to his candid expression of joy at meeting; ting the people to elect their own judges; 
her, and accepting his arm in silence, she hurried on} but, as usual, the majority is right. Don't a 
as quickly as possible, for she was fearful he would } man elect the wife that is to reign over him ? 
notice the deep depression she labored under, end ; the minister to preach to him? the editor to 


that she should in the event of his questioning her, 
‘betray her long hidden secret to him from whom she } 
would have died to conceal it. 

fle talked gayly of his intended veyage—his pros- 
pects in life—his love for her cousin—and his anxi- 
ety for the time to arrive when he could claim her 
as his wife. Ail and every word of this conversa- 
tion sank deep into poor Ruth’s heart, yet she so far 
mastered her feelings as te speak ina firm voice her 
present wishes for his future welfare, it only falter- 
ed, and that slightly, when she alluded to his mar- 
riage, which she did in a cursory way, for it was a 
subject she felt to deeply too enter upon. 











starve for him? and the Jawyer tolie for 
him ? Wherefore, then, should he be depri- 
ved the privilege of choosing the judge who 
is to try him ?— Yankee Doodle. 





Dreams Proruetic.—A certain spinster 
once dreained of finding a goldfinch’s nest, 
with seven young finches in it. In the 
course of time, this vision was accomplished. 
She married a Mr. Finch, and became the 
mother of seven children. The present earl 
of Winchelsea is lineaily descended from 


} one of these nestlings, and bears his name. 
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TO MARION. 





BY MISS EMILY R. PAGE, 





The first fair flower that blooms in spring 
I’ve found, and as an off’ring bring 

For peace and love between us twain,— 
For disagreement gives me pain. 


Oh! listen ne’er to words untrue, 
Concerning one who e’er loves you; 
But rather loek on this fair flower, 
And think of me one passing hour. 


Oh, Marion! I ask of thee, 

To cherish this, and let there be 

A lasting tie of friendship formed, 

Where hate before has raged and stormed. 


The tongue of slander ne’er can rest, 
But ever must go on, to test 

The patience of no very few, 

By stating that which is not trae. 


But some will foolishly believe 
What they soon after will but grieve, 
And you have given credit to 

‘Too many tales that are not true. 


“ True friendship’’ you professed for me, 

And |} then thought that true ’twould be ; 

Bat you have proved it was not so, 

And only was an outward shew. 
Bradford, May 1, 1847. 











LIFE. 


Change is written on the face of nature. 
Morning dawns, and is lost in the darkness 
of night; summer blooms, the earth smiles, 


and men are glad; but no sooner is the | 


laugh called forth, than it is followed by a 
sigh; for dreary autumn and chill winter 
come, clad in desolation and cloom. But 
the heart ef man takes no satisfaction in sad- 
ness; he weuld fain forget his sorrows; and 
looks with disquieted countenance, and anx- 
jous spirit, through all the walks of life, for 
fasting happiness. 

He seeks it in the low valley of content- 
ment; on the the mountains of fame; and 
én the halls of science. But the valley and 
the mountain murmur, “It is not in me;” 
and the halls send back the same hoarse 
echo, “{t is notin me.” We seek it in 
friends. Our unsuspecting hearts link them- 
selves to those whom we thought as ingenu- 
ous as ourselves ; but we soon learn that, 


“ As the beam of the sun o’er the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
~ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 


eure.cy 
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THE FIRST FLOWER OF SPRING.’ Or should the ear naes ii pam a 


‘ worthy objects of our regard—should we en- 
‘ circle them with our whole affection—their 
‘ wishes be ours, and our feelings find a re- 
' sponse in their bosoms, it lasts but a day, be- 
‘ fore our rapacious enemy, Death, comes and 
: dissipates our hopes ; claims our friends, and 
‘leaves us once more alone, desolate and sad ! 


“ Stars that shine and full, 

The flower that droops in springing— 
‘l'hese are types of all 

To which our hearts are clinging ;”’ 


and we cry out in the bitterness of disappoint- 
ed hope, better, “ better far in utter darkness 
‘ lying, than be blest with light and see that 
‘ light forever flying.” Butthen the gloomiest 
day is not all gloom; nor is the saddest 
heart all sadness. True, we must submit to 
see our hopes blasted, and our dearest plea- 
sures torn from our grasp ; and were this the 
only life to live, well might the pangs ef des- 
pair take hold on us. But in the darkest 
night of the Christian, the bright star of hope 
struggles through the clouds of adversity ; 
and tells the glad promise of another world. 
There our capacity for enjoyment will be in- 
finitely increased ; and our longing hearts 
may be satisfied : nor will our peace be dis- 
turbed by fears of an end, for eterni y will be 
before us. 

Who would live here alway? Who does 
not long to be freed from this frail vesture of 
decay ; these propensities to wrong ; from sin, 
and the upbraidings of conscience? to bea 
pure spirit before the throne of God? Then 
why should we fear death? The grave is 
; but a dark lattice, letting in eternal day, 
which will dawn upon us with beams of un- 


‘ mingled joy. 
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*< | would not live life o’er again, 

For all its joy to share its pain : 
Though to the world my lot may seem 
As tranqui) as an infant’s dream ; 

Yet, in my heart the records lie 

Of many an anguished hour gone by! 
The summer’s lightning that at eve 
Sports round the cloud it will not leave, 
(A beautiful, a glorious thing. 

Like glimpses of an angel's wing ;) 
Before another hour be: past, 

The tall rock-rooted oak may blast! 
And thus my joys too oft have been 
The prelude to a darker scene : 

For all its joy to share its pain, 

1 would not live life o’er again.” 


Bradford, Vi. 
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A gentleman was speaking the other day 
of the kindness of his friends in visiting him. 
One old aunt, in particular, visited him twice 
a year and stayed six months each time. 


; 
; 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. ed; od it is to be found in varying degree in 


The first and most’ natural quarter in {| different. objects; and thus, by contrast, ™ 
which we would seek for an_ illustration of effect of its abundant presence. ’ iy ld 
the beautiful is in the inanimate world ; and | —sunshine for cloud—the oasis for the desert 


the search will not be in vain. 
to Him who created this glorious universe— | There is a beauty general and a beauty 
the green earth, the blue heavens, and the : individual, or particular. Certain scenes are 
silvery stars! Othe mountain’s summit, of such a description as atonce to excite in 
or in the still valley—on the ocean’s shore, or the bosoms of spectators, constituted as ordi- 
on the richly cultivated plain—the manifest-, ary mortals, emotions of delight—they 
ations of beauty are apparent, and confront overpower, they sileace, they lead admiration 
the beholder at every turn. In casting the! captive. To the American and’ to the na- 
eye over a scene such as poets love—where | tive of some foreign clime, they, upon the 
“ water-falls leap amid islands green,” and ; universal principles of human narare, appear 
sunshine mingles with leafy shade—where | equally beautiful—the vale of Tempe would 
the air is ringing with a thousand songs, in- present the same attractions to the visiter of 
articulate but eloquent—where the emerald ; to-day as it did to him of generations ago. 
slope melts gradually into the dim blue of the: Another scene, again, has a fecal aptitude to 
distant hill—we become instantaneously im- : the individual beholder ; and though inferior 
pressed with a sensation of delight, and,; to many in charms, or destitute of charms al- 
heedless in which of the elements of the pic-| together, yet in his eye earthy held in her 
ture the charm lies, or whether, if one were; bosom no spot halfso lovely. Some Title 
removed, our admiration would be dimin-. incident in his isolated history, imvesting 
ished, we acknowledge that herein is loveli-; with a soul each feature of the landseape, 
ness—herein we have a definition of beauty | changes his estimate, and endears it all. The 
from nature’s own vocabulary. Who can’ favored inhabitant of the sunny somth, sees 
measure the humanizing influence of the; not more beauty in his blossomy land, than 
contemplation of such scenes? Yet it is not, does the Norseman in his sterile shores and 
in the aggregate alone that this quality is! pine-clad mountains. 

found ; for the wing of the butterfly or the; There isa beauty composite. It consists 
petal of the tiniest flower displays its exist- ; Not in association alone—not in the aspect of 
ence as truly, though with a less striking ef- | the scene alone—not in the adventitious cir- 
fect, as the wide-spread and complicated | {cumstances of the time alone. Search, ye 
prospect. Storms have their beauty, their | wise men, and tell wherein consist the ele- 
grandeur, their sublimity; and could that; ments of beauty! Thanks be to God, the 
strong antagonistic feeling which we all es-j poor peasant can feel its power, though un- 
sess, in the fear of personal danger, be sub./ aided by philosophy. 

dued, doubtless their contemplation would be; There is a beauty in all the living works 
as grateful as that of milder scenes. Silence ; of the Creator—in bird, and beast, and creep- 
also has her charm as well as sound; and at | ing thing—but most is there in man. Ay, 
times—when, in the sleep of nature, the; in him that powerful contrast to which we 
world seems voiceless, and the eye, the only; have alluded has full play; man’s garb is 
organ of sense which can convey impressions | motley. _ If the display of his light require 
to the inner being—a calmly joyous thrill ; the antagonism of shade, there is assuredly 
pervades the soul, such as the sweetest mu-| little lack! In his person, philosophers tell 
sic never poured upon the Sybarite. That; us that we have the perfection of physical 
the quality of which we speak exists in all} beauty; in his intellectual powers we have 
works of God, cannot for a moment be doubt-} the highest culmination of that something 








All praise be | —* beauty for ashes.” 
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which is not matter ; while, even in his me. Sule: or os akan forehead nantes 
al constitution, are to be found gleams of sun- with rushes from the brook, the impress of 
shine—fitful, indeed, yet only on that ac- | beauty is there, reflecting the moral loveli- 
count the more to be prized. There is a} ness that dwells within. 

beauty in the march of the man who, return-} Gaze we upon the works of man? Even 
ingamid the glad welcomings of thousands} there is to be found ample food for admira- 
from effecting his country’s deliverance, and tion. Not alone in the stupenduous pyra- 
crowned with the garlands of victory, is con- | mids, seemingly the memorials of conjoint 
tent with the tribute of a nation’s gratitude. | power and folly—not al@ife in the most fin- 
And theré is a beauty, too, in the noiseless ished edifices of stateliest architecture—nor 
course of the humble child of poverty, as he; in the classic productions of master pen- 
wends his way onward through life, holding | cils—nor in the bright compositions of in- 
fast his integrity despite the temptations of ; spired minds, is beauty to be discovered ; but 
want, which beset him at every step. There ; in every mossgrown ruin and ‘tenantless hall 
is a beauty in the character of the moralist, } are gems to be met with—flowers with fruits, 
who enunciates high problems pregnant with ! the admirable with the admonitive. We 
interest to society, and who casts generously might proceed to enumerate beauty in a 
upon the world the products of his great thousand shapes in nature, in art, in man’s 
mind, replete with instruction and refine-} moral being, but we refrain. All the glory 
ment to mankind—legacies inexhaustible, | of this earth, and of what it contains, is but 
universal. And there is a beauty, too, inja mirrored reflection, not an innate quality. 
the walk of the simple peasant, who, with his | In the sunshine of its Creator’s smile, it wears 
Bible in his hand, strives in all things to a pleasing aspect, and, in the words of Spen- 
conform in his conduct to the will of the Su- ser, let it be :— 

preme, and, unlearned though he be, yer} “That, with the glory of so goodly sight, 

knows enough to make him Jove his neigh- The hearts of men, that fondly here admire 


bor as hiroself) There is a beauty te’ the Fair-seeming shows, and feed on vain delight, 


; Transported with celestial desire 

merry laugh of light-hearted youth, as yet | Of these fair forms, may lift themselves up higher 
untainted by guile, and fresh as a May morn- ; And learn to love, with patient, humble duty, 
ing. There is a beauty also in the holy | The eternal Fountain of that heavenly beauty.” 
tear of the stricken penitent, which tells of; 
the casting out of the evil spirit. 


There is a beauty in woman. Smile not, TE SET ae 
to) 5 2 


most gallant reader, at-this sapient truism. , 

Th ann . ies f P ; “ Easter Sunday. On Sunday morning 
*he rank heresy obeven for a moment imag-' last we entered thechurch of the Plaza, and 
ining that a fact, indubitable as the personal} were gratified at so full an attendance of our 
charm of woman is, can require affirmation, officers and men. In rather an obscure 
we mean not to be guilty of—it is of her} : place, on the left hand side of the aisle, sat 


. } Gen. Scott and a number of his friends. The 
moral attractions we now speak. The power } ' General appeared devout and pious, and not 


of the female character for good who can es- ‘ like the many of us who go to such places to 
timate ! the number of woman’s melting char- | pass an idle hour. The entrance of the Gen- 


ities, in the palace and in the cottage, who | ‘eral, we are told, created no little astonish- 


ean count! Truly was she formed a help} ; ment among the natives, and he was readily 
known and. whispered about as the Com- 


meet unto Adam—smoothing asperity, light-) »ander-in-Chief of the Americans.” 
ening sorrow, gladdening joy—a personifica- } 
tion of the beautiful, the contemplation 

ane : plati of The clergy live by our sins, the medical 
which corrects, elevates, refines. Whether | faculty by our diseases, and the law gentry 
it be the ivory brow circled with sparkling} by our misfortunes. Who is independent *” 





GeneraL Scott at Cuurcn. A letter 
written at Vera Cruz chronicles the follow- 
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® Oh! let us go by all means then, for its 
‘association with those scenes will render it 
‘ doubly interesting—and then this night is so 


FEMALE FAITH. 


BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


Anan 








She loved you when the suuny light pleasant and lovely, that it is a powerful 
Of bliss was on your brow ; . eS 
That bliss sunk in sorrow’s night, ' pleader to those who would hive up within 

And yet—she loves you now. ; ca . ,” 
‘ doors and forget its beauty. 
She loved you when your joyous tone ; “ We are now almost upon the homestead 
Taught every heart to thrill; ; x s 
The sweetness of that tongue is gone, (of Elverton. There in the brown mist of 
d yet—she loves you still. ; +): , A 
ene eee twilight stands the old mansion, quaint and 
She loved you when you proudly stept, ‘ beanuful as in the days of yore, when on 
The gayest of the gay ; os . ? : 
That pride, the blight of time has swept, its threshhold sat the young and light-heart- 
Unlike her love, away. . : 
. ed Ida, poring over some idle tale of fancy, 
She loved you when your home and heart ‘which wrought strange visions in her youth- 
OF fortune’s smile could boast ; ; , wi Phe : - 
She saw that smile decay—depart— ; ful brain—or chanting some simple lay as 
And then she loved you most. ‘ : , . 
‘free from care as the the merry robin sipg- 
-Oh, such the generous faith that grows 2 -< wood 
ba wealhae went Week < ing from his woodland home. And there, at 
’Tis like that star that stays and glows ‘the right of the old house, do you not see 


Alone in night’s dark vest— - ; : E ; 
, that orchard spreading in the evening mist 
That stays because each other ray 


Has left the lonely shore. ‘like a pleasant memory in the brain of sor- 
And that the wanderer on his way ‘ 2 ' “ 

Thea wants her light the more. {row? That old orchard teems with memo- 
‘ries; and even now as I recal] those cherish- 
ed recollections, those golden types of a hap- 


EVERARD GRAY 5 py boyhood, I almost feel that I am once 


oR, more the truant boy, stealing away with my 


THE EFFECTS OF GAMBLING. | playmates, to sport beneath the cool shade 


of those rough trees. How oft, beneath 
those leafy branches, have I sported in the 
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BY G. V. MAXHAM. 
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CHAPTER I. } May-day of youth. How often behind those 
“So, my young friend, you wish me to! huge old trunks have I played the game of 
tel] you a story ?” ‘ hide and seek—and how often there have | 


« Yes, something—lI don’t care much what | heard the ringing laugh of Ida Elverion, 
it is about, if it will only serve to while away | reverberating in the elear air like the pleas- 
the time, for I am growing tired of these! ant chord of a singing bird. 
long weary hours. The clock upon the | In the heart of yon orchard, stands the 
mantel-piece has just struck the hour of sev- | dear old russet tree—you see it even now, 
en, so that you will have two full hours to” towering above all the others—which marks 
tell it in before bed-time.” ‘ the trysting spot of Ida Elverion and Eve- 

“Pooh! I guess that I should have to rard Gray. Almost across its gnarled roots 
talk rather slowly to be two hours in relating | leaps a sparkling brooklet, which in the sum- 
any story my mind‘is master of. However, ; mer time has a pleasant song for every clov- 
take my arm. We will walk out in the op- ‘ere blossom that bends to kiss its chrystal 
en air, and I will relate to you a simple but ‘wave. On its green banks bloom the blue 
true tale, the incidents of which occurred: daisy and yellow butter-cup; and oh! how 
when I was very young, and leng before you  ofien in the days of yore, has the cunning 
had joined the train of life. If it will not Ida plucked a yellow blossom to try its ma- 
gic virtue upon this chin of mine; for by it 
she would say that she could surely tell if I 
loved—-not her own dear self, of course—but 


be wearisome to you, we will stroll down 
toward the old Elverton farm, for there were 


acted the first scenes in my narrative.” 
18 
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good yellow butter. ‘Then this bearded chin | 
‘it, and sometime Elverton house was to be 


was soft and smooth as velvet. 


and on its rough bark are yet visible the 
simple initials, I. E., E. G., which have re- 
mained there through long and weary years, 
sad mementos of the past—showing the 
frailty of earthly hopes and joys. Oh! how 
often in such a night as this, years ago, have 
the playmates Ida and Everard, sat upon the 


rude bench beneath that tree, reading their | 


destinies in each deep and silent star, which 

they in their youthful fancies deemed to be , 
the golden symbols of that talismanic lan- 
guage, which good angels had written for | 
them on the sybiline page of heaven’s tem- } 
pled blue. Oh! it would have done your | 
heart good, if you could but have heard } 
their childish talk, as they sat there at the, 
still hour of eventide, weaving the woof of } 
coming destiny, with golden thread dyed in 
the gorgeous fancy of fervid youth. But 

the grim wizard, Time, who with an iron pen 
is continually writing down the sad, strange 
history of each human heart, has since 
recorded upon his wrinkled manuscript, a far 
different tale from that which they were wont | 
to read upon the star-checkered page of 
God’s silent sky. In the stilly night, years | 
after, from beneath that russet tree, went up 
to the stars of heaven, the murmur of their 
troth plight, and was recorded by a good an- 
gel upon a golden leaf in the book of fate. 
Time has flown since. Days, and months, 
and years, like flakes of snow, had fallen on 
the illimitable bosom of the ocean of rest,and 
had melted away and were no more. But 
they had brought a change, deep and glori- 
ous to the youthful hearts of Ida and Eve- 
‘ard. Their youth had assumed the deeper 
finsh of age, and they were no more the un- 
thinking playmates, sporting amid the gold- 
en shadows of life’s summer day. But still 
the golden bow of hope, with its thousand | 
tints of light and joy, spanned the arch} 
of their coming future. Ida and Everard ' 
were lovers. Time, who findeth out the 


' ney 


swing the flail. 
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measure of all things, had fully demonstrated 


Around the trunk of that old trysting tree, } made glad and gay with their bridal festivi- 


are still to be seen the remains of a rude seat, 5 ties, which was that dearly cherished in the 


‘ hearts of both.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Everard, like too many young men of 


‘the present day, had an ardent desire to vis- 


it the city, and to try his luck in making mo- 


in the great whirlpool of business. 
‘here was no necessity of his leaving the 
happy fire-side of home, to do battle in the 


world’s great warfare of good andevil. His 


‘father was eminently wealthy and wished 


him not to go. 
Since the birth of Everard, it had been a 


cherished plan of farmer Gray’s, that he, the 


only scion of a long and honest stock, should 
take the old homestead, and till those lands 
which his fathers had cleared from the wil- 


'derness, and which he had made to bloom 


likea garden. But Everard thought that it 


° 
would be far more noble and mantful, to go 


forth and seek his own fortune, and he went. 
My young friend, it is strange, very strange, 


'that the youth of our country should be so 


eager to seek its crowded marts; far better 
if they would stay at the homes of their 
childhood, and still guide the piowshare and 
Those who, like you and J, 
till with lusty sinews these broad lands, are 
nature’s truest noblemen. 
known the fact that, in this land of industry 
and enterprise, the youth can never bide 
their time. Their feverish pulse and _ rest- 
less hearts are ever dragging the anchor of 
life outward upon the ocean of fate. They 
hear continually the hurrying to and fro—the 
mighty din of business, and they grow eager 
to mingle in the strife. With hearts light 
and earnest, they launch forth into the swift 


I have long 


current, and are soon lost in the courseless 


fleets of human life, all hurrying to one pre- 
destined end. 

My friend, do not like Everard go to the 
city, for, believe me, in its dull workshops, 
and behind its thronged counters, lingers a 
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dread riaherias a pane and impure atmos- if from pees ad hints like silent Siniataal 
phere, which to you, accustomed from birth, ; from the hearts of sorrow. 
io breathe the pure air of the country, will: It is true that there was no sound of life 
prove almost as bad as the atu of the abroad upon the air, but could you have en- 
burning desert to the quarry slave. tered the deep foul dens of that city at that 
At the age of eighteen, Everard entered | still hour of midnight, you would have heard 
the store of Ralph Goodman & Co., whole- { sounds that would have pierced home to 
sale merchants, on Kilby street, Boston. He your heart’s core like the pointed shafts of 
was engaged for three years to act as book- agony. I too have wandered through those 
keeper. For the first year of his engage-} hells of lust and crime, and heard the hoarse 
ment he was to receive a salary of $200—the | reckless laughter, and the low deep wail of 
second, $400—and the last, $1000,—which | misery bubbling up from the soul’s immortal 
was very good wages indeed: butah! he chamber, and those mingled tones of scorn 
had not counted the cost. He and I left’ and grief have made my heart quiver with 
home at about the same time, and I heard: the keenest agony. 
no more from him, save two or three random I was spending a few days in the city ; at 


letters, until nearly three years after, when ’ 
ee y y ; ’; that late hour, was wending my way undis- 


on my return to our native town of R ' 
y ’: turbed toward my new home on Pear! street, 


i pamed «through: Boston; it being on mY ‘ when suddenly alight broke upon my view, 


homeward rout, and spent a few days ram-; |. 1). “7 ‘ We, Pf 
‘twinkling like a starin the stormy sky for a 
bling through its busy streets, where | met: ; “ak 
© : / moment, and then growing dim, until it was 


a ti ret an i a ic of Ida, almost undiscernable through the pervading 
and the playmate of my early boyhood. ‘gloom. As my homeward path led in the 
CHAPTER III. ‘direction of the sudden light, I thought 


_ ; that I would seek the tenements from whence 
Night was dark in the great city ; and the 


; ae it issued, and perchance discover its origin. 
vointed hands of the dial-plates of time, had — 


As I came within the immediate vicinity of 
already told the advent of that shadowy | ‘ y 
: ~ the light, I saw that it now struggled through 


hour, which, like a silent river, parts our to- ‘ ; 
Wewetar | ere F 'the low dirty windows of an underground 
days and yesterdays, as it beats upon the 


oie oes room, an oyster cellar J thought, and with 
shores of this island, Earth, in its onward } ; : 1 


‘that supposition I deemed it not improper to 
course tending toward the ocean of rest— | : ‘ 
Senter, although it might prove forbidden 
Eternity. 


ground, and therefore dangerous. However, 
‘f j y ic ss oa . 
Nota sound of life was upon that mid-| 7 tq the courage to Jiftthe latch and enter. 


night air. Silence, deep and terrible as 
I stood ina long narrow passage, which 


death, had laid its iron finger upon the pulse 
of the great heart, those hundred streets, ; was lighted with a solitary globe lamp sus- 


which but a few hours before, were tremb-} pended by an iron chain from the damp 


ling beneath the tramp of the straggling bod ; ceiling above. It was probably the light 
} from this Jamp that had attracted my atten- 


ies of existence, and not one sight or sound } 
was abroad that told of life, save the length-{ tion; but I could not account for its sudden 


ened shadow, and the sturdy foot-beat of the | brilliancy when first seen by me, unless it 
watchman as he walked his stated round. } was owing to that over ruling Providence 
Boston with its homes of joy and grief, lay , whose invisible agency directs all things for 
wrapt in slumber like an army on the tented | the best, and who at that still hour of mid- 
field, sleeping away the weary bivouac and ; night, had caused the sudden gleam of that 
toil of battle; while the pointed spires of pale lamp-light as a token to call me to the 
many a gilded fane, arose toward heaven j rescue of an erring fellow mortal, whose 
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poonie’ him he arose wna anal gen the 
door, and smiling, bade me enter-—and I did, 
The passage was untenanted, but through; My friend, you were never in a gaming 
the distant space and gloom, came the low, room, and it is my prayer to heaven that you 
tone of eager voices like the hoarse rippling | may neverenterone. The room into which 
of a far off stream. The question arose | [had been ushered was large, very large, and 
within my mind, should I proceed ? and as‘ most brilliantly lighted with myriads of sil- 
I advanced onward, my heart rose and fell) ver lamps, that swung from the arched ceil- 
within my throat heavy as an iron hammer. | ing like stars in the biue firmament. 
At the end of the passage I reached a short’ It was a glorious scene within that room, 
flight of stairs at the head of which, was a} and as it burst upon my vision with all its 
broad door standing ajar, and by its thresh- | tinseled trappings it seemed like an idle 
old sat one of the most singular beings that |} dream playing upon my excited brain, and I 
had ever seen. He afterwards reminded me} almost deemed it as such, It contained all 
of Charon, the grim son of Erebus, whose) the necessary implements for gaming: and 
office, according to fabulous history, was to its card and billiard tables were all trimmed 
ferry the souls of the deceased across the si- | with crimson velvet, and starred with gold, 
Jent waters of Acheron and Styx. But the | which contrasted strongly, nay almost fearful- 
office of this earthly Charon was to ferry the | ly, with the drapery in which the room was 
souls of the living across the waters of sin’ hung, for that was dark and solemn as the 
to the charnel house of shame and dishonor.| weeds of mourning. Had it not been for the 
My comparison may seem rather ambiguous, | eeatly carpets, the rich divans, the starry 
nevertheless the term Charon is applicable to light,*and the low, deep conversation or 
those whose business it isto sit upon the; hoarse laugh of the devotees worshiping 
threshold of their gaming hell, and entice the; there, I could have deemed that place, with 
unwary to enter andtry their luck at a, its solemn drapery, the house of death. It 
game of cents and dollars, which proves the} must have been a grotesque fancy that ar- 
game of life, and a bitter one too. My} ranged the decorations of that room, yet they 
young friend, presuming much upon your! were full of thrilling effect, and when seen 
boasted virtue, enter not the gilded boat of | once were never to be forgotten. Its inmates 
such an earthly Charon, at first it may bear; were mostly young men, though some of 
you gently upon a summer wave, even as it} them had the appearance of being old in vice, 


: 


did Everard Gray, but too soon it will bear} while others served as novices, who had just 


your soul to a troubled sea, whose waves of, bent the knee at the gilded altar of chance. 
fire will heave it to and fro in agony, until it} This room, as I afterwards learned, was 
shall have set in the starless night of obliv-, one of the largest gaming hells in Boston, 
ion. but at the timein which I entered there were 
The Charon of that midnight scene, the not many engaged in playing, but mostly 
watcher upon the threshold, had the form of; spectators. At the farther end of the room 
a powerful man, grown old and withered I noticed a couple playing, wholly unregard- 
with dissipation more than age, and on whose. ed by other occupants. As most of the oth- 
furrowed brow vice had set its deep stamp in: er tables were thronged by those who were 
letters not to be misread. But the steady,; watching the games, I thought that I would 
sullen light that burned in his eyes, was ter-’ go to where they were sitting, and watch the 
rible to look upon, its fiery glare seemed to’ progress of their game. 
penetrate into my very bosom’s core, and | ‘ This shall be my last game unless I win, 
now the memory of that fearful light is here} for I have already lost nearly one hundred 
in this feverish brain of mine. As I ap-i dollars this evening, and shall lose all if I 


brittle span of life was then toning over | 
the precipice of death. 


ted 
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continue dite i rom is no change of } thing of et aA a telnalion of the mortal i 
luck. By Heaven! I will not go forth from; dy with the elements of the mother earth, 
this room penniless, a beggar—this room } and by which transformation the soul is freed 
where I have buried the fond hopes of my } from its earthly taint and suffering in the 
youth, and the hard earnings of long—long | house of bondage. 
years of toil and abstinence. O my God, It was evident that Everard did not recog- 
the thought of this and the memory of other } nize me, and at that time, perhaps, it was for 
days—the memory of that dear mother, who | ‘the best that he did not. I went behind 
at the parting hour, stood upon the sunny } | where he sat, and looking over his shoulder 
threshold of my boyhood’s home, and said in | watched the progress of the game, which 
tearful tones—Everard, beware of evil com-' was Loo, a simple game, but in the manage- 
pany ;—and the memory of her, the Ida of ment of which a skillful player can take 
my youthful love. She whom I pressed to } great advantage by what is termed “ slight 
this panting heart, and whispered I shall le of hand.” I soon perceived that Everard 
come again. O this thought of beggary,} must be the loser, for his antagonist, calm 
and these memories of home, ring within my } and collected, played with that consummate 
brain like a tolling bell.’ skill characteristic of the perfect gambler, 
‘Ha! Ha! Ha! rather a faint hearted ; while my friend, powerfully excited and all 
crow that, to come from the throat of a crack ; of a tremor, played poorly and carelessly, 
game-cock. Why man, take courage, and } for one who was not a novice. 
luck will come by and by. Don’t you re- ‘Lost!’ exclaimed Everard, springing 
member that favorite saying of mine? which } from his seat, ‘ but thank heaven it shall be 
is,‘a faint heart never won a fair lady ’— ; the last.’ 
just keep that in view and you will succeed; ‘Oh! no—don’t give it up yet. Let us 
well enough.’ try another hand, and I am sure your luck 
The vooce of the first speaker thrilled me ; will prove better. I will give you a great 
strangely, it seemed so familiar to my ear. chance this time to retrieve your losses. I 
Its author could not have been more than } will give you odds twoto one; now: that is 
twenty-two years of age, yet upon his flush- ; fair—come !’ 
ed brow nestled many a deep wrinkle that} Everard hesitated fora moment, but the 
told of passion, of the poisonous glass, of the } temptation was too much, and he sat down 
midnight revel, of the gaming table! AsT} again atthe fatal board. My heart prompt-. 
drew near the table at which he sat, I recog- | ed me to urge him to play no more, but I did 
nized in that flushed face, the once noble fea- | not dare to for fear he would recognize me, 
) 





tures of Everard Gray! That wasa sorrow- | and I did not wish for recognition until the 
ful recognition. morrow. 

Oh! if there isany thing in this world of; ‘Here are five dollars, and the last that I 
light and shade that fills the heart to overflow- } possess,’ he exclaimed in a suppressed voice, 
ing with agony, it is the sudden downfall of } throwing them upon the table, ‘and when 
a near and dear friend, not in death, but smit- you have won these from me, you can go 
ten in all his strength and beauty, by the ; forth into the crowded saloons of heartless 
hand of that gorgon monster, vice. We} fashion, and be the gayest of the gay; but, 
look upon the bent,emaciated form,the flush- | oh! remember when you are spending so 
ed cheek, the hollow blood-shot eye, and | freely these shining coin, that they came 
hear the hoarse voice of its victim, and in | like the heart’s blood from one who had 
the intensity of our grief we pray long and | toiled early and late to earn them, and now 
earnestly that death may come and relieve } through your means is a homeless outcast—a 
him from his misery, for what is death but ‘ beggar in the very streets where he once 
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walked proud 
sorrow.’ 

As he ceased speaking, there was an ex- 
pression to his countenanae that was indeed 
terrible, and | trembled for the result. But 
his reckless antagonist seemed not to heed 
this sudden outburst of passion, for he was 


too familiar with such scenes to be the least } 


unnerved by them. 


The game was soon finished, and as Bland : 


If I should 


expected, Everard was the loser. 


live to the end of time, 1] should not forget | 


the horrid scene thet followed that defeat. 


My friend sat for a moment as still as death. 


But there was something terrible in those red | 
eye-balls, and on that broad furrowed face. | 
it was not the expression of madness or in- } 
insanity, but something so full of loneliness | 
and unutterable despair, that even that hard- | 
hearted antogonist started back with horror. | 
As I looked upon that scene of human agony, | 
the cold sweat-drops stood on me, and my : 


heart beat so heavily, that even in that great 
room it was almost audible. 


soon to come a swift changing scene in the | 


play of that night’s drama. 


sudden flash of a polished barrel in my | 


friend’s hand—a sharp click—and that strong 
iron-hearted antagonist, who night after night 
had sat within that gaming hall, ruining 


bright immortal beings, even as he had ruin- | 
‘ed my own friend,—who had sat there and | 


away, and 


heard  heart-strings snap 


heard the fearful wail of agony bubble up} 


from the heart’s chamber, all without one 
pang of remorse or fear, now shook like an 


But there was } 


There was the } 
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and free, without one pang of 


grasp I clutched that upraised arm, but be- 
fore I could bear it from its deadly position, 
a gushing flame of fire—a ringing noise— 
was in that room, and ere that noise had di- 
ed away, upon the tufted floor Jay the form 


‘of a human being quivering as though in the 
death stragele. And in the hush that follow- 
ed, Ialmost fencied that I heard a death- 
) watch tick in the gilded wall. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Years had passed away, but still the heart 
‘of Ida Elverton had known no change. The 
‘holy flame of love burned as brightly and as 
serenely upon the altar of her heart as when 
she and Everard had parted beneath yon old 
My young friend, I Jearned 


trysting-tree. 
‘the lesson long ago that time can change all 


: things except the Jove of woman’s heart, and 
‘that is based upon adamant, which no change 
‘of circumstances, nor life, nor death can de- 
stroy. Its province is alike the kingly pal- 
‘ace and the meanest hovel of earth’s lowest 
Its holy flame burns as fervidly beside 
‘the mat of the dying peasant as beside the 
It 
‘believes all things, hopes all things, and en- 
dures all things. Such was the love of Ida 
Elverton. Infinitely more glorious is it to 
win sucha heart as hers, than the greenest 
‘]aurels ever won on the blood-stained field of 


‘ serf, 


‘purple couch of earth’s proudest prince. 


,a nation’s honor—for these fade away, but 
such love endures forever. And now the 
queenly Ida was summoned to the death-bed 
of him who had early won the golden ingots 


‘of her heart’s love. 
* * * 


Come with me alittle farther, my friend, 


~— —— 


% # 








aspen, while his black guilty heart gurgled 
in his very throat; for he believed the awful ! and we can see the homestead of farmer 
hour of retribution had come, and that he, at ; Gray, although it passed long ago into other 
that still midnight hour, was to be hurried ' hands, still it is called the homestead of far- 
unsummoned, by his victim, before the tre- | mer Gray, and there ends the last scene in 
mendous bar ofan avenging God. Theclick {my humble sketch. It is but a little way 
of that pistol had told a fearful tale to the} from here, a stone’s throw; for its broad 
guilty man. ‘There was a quick convulsive; lands border upon those of Elverton, and 
throw of my friend’s arm upward, and the} were it not for this evening mist we could 
muzzle of that deadly weapon bore upon his} almost see its great chimneys even now. As 
own brain. Then did his horrid purpose } we approach that.old house, my heart grows 
burst upon my mind, and with a wild eager ' eloquent once more with the memories of :be 


| 
| 


ae ‘-~ 


olden time, and now [ can truly paint the 
last scene in the fitful life of Everard Gray. 
{ remember that eventful scene as if it was 
but yester night. 


upon the tufted floor of that gambling hall, : 


—but that was not adeath quiver. The dis- 
charge of that pistol was not fatal. 
merely grazed the brain and stunned him a 
while. He was borne to my boarding place, 


and the best of care was taken of him. He 


was svon able to go outagain; but he was 


weak and weary, anda hollow cough, and 
flushed cheek, told the fearful tale that con- 


sumption was burning adying flame in his . 


lamp of life. 

And now Everard had been borne from the 
noise and din of the city to die in peace amid 
the pleasant relics of his boyhood, and in the 
home of his fathers. 
cathered in that old homestead—-friends, kin- 


And now we were all 


dred and all—around the bed-side of one’ 
whose lamp of life flickered to and fro, and 
who, ere another morn had come with its 
pleasent sun and singing birds, was to be on ' 


his homeward journey to the land of spirits. 

«OQ, raise me for one moment, that I may 
look through this uncurtained window once 
more, up to God’s broad and silent sky. Ida, 
take this palsied hand of mine, and let us 
look together, as we used to in other and bet- 
ter days. Come, Ida, come. Orion, how 
pale and dim—” 


These were the last words of Everard 


Gray. The next moment, and Ida pressed a. 


pulseless hand—a lump of loathsome clay. 
* ¥* % * * * 


They bore him to his long home, and amid 
the throng of weeping mourners, I saw the 


form of Ida Elverton, clad in trailing robes: 


of black ; but not a solitary tear dimmed that 


lovely countenance, for hers was a Christian’s ; 


faith, and well she knew that ere long she 
would clasp the form of him she loved in the 


fair clime of eternal bliss beyond the skies. } 


And thus— 


“She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Jove ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.” 


‘But the Mecca of her hope was ina dis- | 


We left Everard quivering | 


The ball : 
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tant land—a land that lies beyond earth’s 


ool . 
> 


‘den sun. And long ago she journeyed to its 


holy shrine. 


Randolph, Vt. 


TO A COMPANION IN SICKNESS. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 

T said [ would love thee in want or in wealth, 

Thro’ storms and thro’ sunshine, in sickness, in healih— 
| And fear not, my leve. when thy spirits are weak ; 


The troth J have plighted | never will break. 


Av, sickness; but sickness—it touches the heart 
With a feeling, where how many feelings have part ! 
There’s a magic in soothing the wearisome hour ;: 
Pity rears up the stem, and hope looks for the flower. 


. The rose smells as sweetly in sunshine and air, 

: But the green-house has all our affection and care; 
The lark sings as nobly while soaring above, 
But the bird that we nurse is the bird which we love. 


I'll love thee in sickness as well as in health, 

And should want be our portion, let love be our wealth; 
: Thy comfort in sorrow. thy stay when most weak; 
. The troth I have plighted [ never will break. 





FANCY AND CURIOSITY. 
BY MISS HARRIET O. NELSON.* 


Who has not felt a curiosity to know the treas- 
ures of learning and the beauties of nature which 
’ foreign countries afford? Who has not explored, in 
‘fancy, those regions, and brought those beauties 

pictured bright and distinct before the mind’s eye? 

Nature has bountifully bestowed her gifis upon our 
‘earth, and onewf her principal charms is variety. 

She has given to some countries and regions plants 
and flowers which she has not bestowed upon our 
' own—and we are rich in many things of which oth- 
er countries cannot bdast. 

Fancy can soar away far, fur over land and sea, 
> and, leaving America’s green hills and broad lakes 
‘ behind, can roam through the countries of Europe, 
. Asia, and Africa. Fondly does she dwell upon the 

places which history: points out as the spots where 
the benefactors of mankind once lived; and long 
: and still more fondly does she delight to linger near 
; the grave of a Newell, or a Judson, or other one 
‘ who died engaged in the great work of pouring the 
‘light of truth and salvation into the benighted heath- 
en mind. 
Nor is Fancy alone in her journcyings. _ Curiosity 
.isever by her sider a constant companion. Their 
} flight is never toilsome, nor do their wings droop, 
} while there is yet a country where they may satisfy 
their longings for knowledge or quench their thirst in 


* Aged 12 yeurs, 
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the fountains of happiness. Nor does delight in the 
beauties of the present incline us to forget the past 
or the future. Aided by history, we love to go 
where the ancient Greeks and Romans dwelt—where 
they worshiped, and where they learned and taught 


other countries, Fancy carries us almost insensibly 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


to the places of which we are reading. If it were 
not so, where would be the charms which we expe- 
rience when reading of the sunny skies of Italy, or 
of the frozen plains where the rein-deer roves and 


those sciences for which they, above all other nations } the white bear seeks his food? Now we can pluck 
of antiquity, were celebrated. It ia no idle curiosi-}a leaf from the grave of Homer or of some one 
ty that leads the mind to Jook back through the lapse ; around whose brow fame has woven her wreath of 
of time upon the glories of nations which we know ; laurels. Now we can visit ‘‘ blighted, lost, degrad- 

ed Greece.’ Now we can roam through the vine- 


only by the dim light of tradition or in the poet’s } 
lad bowers of France. On Fancy’s wings we can 


song. Curiosity, too,would fain lift the veil separa- i c 
ting the past from the future, which an Almighty ; fly to Albion’s isle and behold a woman swaying the 


Power has seen fit to place before our eyes, and Fan- } sceptre of that powerful nation, or we can soar on 





cy can look forward and trace the changes in science, 


in literature, and of Christianity, and thus satisfy ; 


the mind’s desire. 
Man has a restless spirit,—a spirit the fires of 
whose energy canot be quenched, but which is ever 


longing for something unpossessed. We may be con- : 








her magic pinions through Erin or Scotia, where an 
Ossian once sung, and a Bruce or Wallace fought. 
We can fly on to Asia, where natures beauties are 
so lavishly diffused—where man first found an abi- 
ding place—where the the Savior appeared to re- 
trieve him from his lost condition—and Jong, long 


tinually seeing something beautiful or sublime, but if | would we delight to linger in these favored regions. 


there is one other which we have not seen, that spir- 
it is not at rest. Even were we to behold all the‘ 


beauties of this world, the fire would still rage, un- 


5 


quenched, unconquered. We should wish to know | 


what other worlds there are, and how they are regu- 
lated and governed. If we could, we would pierce 
the boundaries of this little world and roam away to 
the most distant star in the most distant constella- } 
tion which sparkles in the firmament. Thus far is 
man permitted to soar in Fancy’s musings ; and with | 
Curiosity at her side she roams away and returns la- ; 
den with the treasures of other worlds. 

Reason confines us down to the things of earth— 
to the things which we know. But that restraint is 
too narrow for Fancy’s researches. What if we 
were never curious to know the hidden laws of the 
Universe? What if Fancy should net be permitted 
to flee at will, and pluck the flowers from every | 
stem? Weshould then bethe same in knowledge 
and every thing useful. No new inventions would 
ever be made—no new experiments ever tried—and } 
man would scarcely excel the brute. ; 

How many useful arts are now known to the hum- 
blest person which, if curiosity had not prompted } 
and fancy soared, would have been hidden, perhaps 
forever! Had we been contented to remain as we 
were—had we let our thoughts rest upon what was 
before our eyes, and never ed to itrany thinkthing 
new upon that, where would have been the orators, | 
the warriors, the statesmen and philosophers, who ; 
"have graced the annals of history? ‘Their remem- 
brance would never have been cherished, and the 
grave would have covered at once themselves and ; 
their memory. | 

Fancy loves to stretch her magic wand over the | 
things of life and present them more beautiful to the ; 
observing mind. While reading ‘the descriptions of 


eee 


| 


China, a cherished home of nature and art, aflordsa 
vast field for speculation. Each country from Sibe- 
ria’s frozen wastes to India’s spicy plains is ‘replete 
with interest, But we can only glance at them now. 
Again will we trust to Fancy’s untiring wing while 
she bears us back across the bread Atlantic to our 
own dearly loved America. Here we can travel 
from State to State and behold our noble rivers with 
ther populous towns and cities dotted every where 
along their banks—or view our lofty mountains, tow- 
ering in calm magnificence above the green valleys 
and quiet hamlets at their base—or listen in awe to 
our many water-falls and thundering cataracts—and 
every where behold the evidences of our nation’s 
prosperity and happiness. 

Thus does Fancy travel, prompted by Curiosity. 
But, feebie has been our attempt to portray the beau- 
ties which Nature spreads out before Fancy’s eye. 
Let an Irving, a Willis or a Cooper do this—for cer- 
tainly a youth of only twelve brief summers must be 
incompetent to the task. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1847. 


ME. 


Oh! if there be on earth a spot 

Where life’s tempestuous waves are not, 
Orif there be a calm, a joy, 

Without satiety or alloy— 

Or if there be a hope that lives 

On the pure happiness it gives, 

That envy touches not—where strife 
Ne’er mingles with the cup of life ; 

Or if there be a world of bliss, 

Of peace, of love, of happiness— 

Or if there be a refuge fair, 

A safe retreat from toil and care, 
Where the heart may a dwelling find, 

A store of many joys combined 

Where every feeling, every tone, 

Best harmonizes with its own, 

Whence its vain wishes ne’er Can rove,, 
Oh, itis Home! ahome of love! ; 
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Axsert Pree, of Arkansas, who has won some reputation as a poet and popular 
writer in the best periodicals of this country and Europe, was born in Newburyport, 
Mass., and ina spirit of adventure that has always characterized him,went, mostly on 
foot, several years ago, to settle himself down in the far West. Locating himself in 
the then territory of Arkansas, he commenced the practice of the law, and pursued it 
successfully. On the breaking out of the present war, Mr. Pike was among the earliest 
to take the field. No American can read his poem below withoutemotion. It isa graphic 
picture :— 


BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA, 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 


from Rio Grande’s waters to the icy lakes of Maine, 

Let all exult! for we have met the enemy again— 

Beneath their stern old mountains, we have met them in their pride, 
And rolled from Buena Vista back the battle’s bloody tide. . 

Where the enemy came surging, like the Mississippi's flood ; 

And the reaper, Death, was busy, with his sickle red with blood. 


Santa Anna boasted loudly, that before two hours were past, 

His Lancers through Saltillo should pursue us thick and fast: 
On came his solid infantry. line marching after line ; 

Lo! their great standards in the sun like sheets of silver shine! 
With thousands npon thousands, yea, with more than four to one, 
A forest of bright bayonets gleams fiercely in the sun! 


Lo! Guanajutuato’s Regiment !—Lo! Puebla’s boasted corps !— 
And Guadalajura’s chosen troops !—all veteran’s tried before ; 

And galloping upon the right, four thousand lances gleam, 

Where waving in the morning light, their blood-red pennons stream : 
And there, his stern artillery climbs up the broad plateau— 

To-day he means to strike at us an overwhelming blow. 


Now hold on strongly to the heights !—for, ]o! the mighty tide 
Comes thundering like an avalanche. deep, terrible and wide, 
Now Illinois ! stand ready !—Now, Kentucky ! to their aid! 
For a portion of our line, alas! is broken and dismayed ; 

A regiment of fugitives is fleeing from the field, 

And the day is lost if Illinois and brave Kentucky yield. 


One of O’BRIEN’S guns are gone !—on, on their masses drift, 
And their Infantry and Lancers now are passing round our lefi~ ’ 
Our troops are driven from the hills, and flee in wild dismay, 

And round us gathers thick and dark, the Mexican array. ; 
Santa Anna thinks the day is gained ;—and riding yet more near, 
Minon’s dark cloud of Lancers sternly menaces our rear. fe: 


Now LINCOLN, gallant gewtleman ! lies dead upon the field, 

Who strove to stay those men that in the'storm of bullets reeled. 

Now WASHINGTON! fire fast and true !—Fire SHERMAN ! ‘fast and far! 
Lo! BRAGG comes thundering to the front, to breast the adverse war! 

Santa Anna thinks the day is gained—on, on, his masses crowd, 

And the roar of battle rises up more terrible and Joud. — 


Not yet !—our brave old General comes to regain the day. 

Kentucky, to the rescue !—Mississippi to the fray ! 

Now charge brave Illinoisians! Gallant DAVIS drives the foe, 
19 
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And back before his rifles the red waves of Lancers flow. 
Upon them yet once more, my braves! The avalanche is stayed ; 
Back rolls the Mexique multitude, all broken and dismayed. 


Ho! MAY !—to Buena Vista! for the enemy are near, 

And we have none there who can stop their vehement career ; 

Still swelling, downward comes the tide; PORTER and YELL are slain! 
MARSHALL before him drives a part ; but still they charge in vain ;— 
And now in wild confusion mixed, pursuers and pursued, 

On to Saltillo wildly drifts a frantic multitude. 


Upon them with your squadrons, MAY !—Out leaps the flaming steel ! 
Before his serried column, how the frightened Lancers reel ! 

They flee amain! Now to the left to stay their triumph there, 

Or else the day is surely lostin horror and despair : 

For their hosts are pouring swiftly on, fike a river in the spring— 

Our flank is turned, and on our left their cannon thundering. 


Now brave Artillery! Bold Dragoons !—Steady, my men and calm ! 
Through rain, cold, hail and, thunder ;—now nerve each gallantarm ! 
What though their shot falls round us here, still thicker than the hail ‘ 
We'll stand against them, as the rock stands firm against the gale. 
Lo! their battery is silenced now ; our iron-hail still showers : 

They falter, halt, retreat!—Hurrah ! the glorious day is ours! 


In front, too, has the fight gone well, where upon gallant LANE, 
And on stout Mississippi, the bold Lancers charged ia vain. 

Ah! brave Third Indiana! ye have nobly wiped away 

The reproach that, through another corps, befel your State to-day ; 
Like corn before the tempest crushed, before your storm of fire, 
Santa Anna's boasted cavalry a shattered wreck retire. 


Now charge again, Santa Anna! or the day is surely lost ; 

For back, like broken waves, along our left your hordes are tossed. 

Still louder roar two batteries—his strong reserve moves on ;— 

More work is there before you, men, ere the good fight is won ; 

Now for your wives and children stand ! steady, my braves, once more ! 
Now for your lives, your honor, fight! as you never fought before. 


Ho! HARDIN breasts it bravely !—McKEE and BISSELL there 
Stand firm before the storm of balls that fills the astonished air. 
The Lancers are upon them, too; the foe swarms ten to one— 
HARDIN is slain—McKEE and CLAY the last time see the sun ; 
And many another gallant heart, in that last desperate fray, 

Grew cold, its last thoughts turning to its loved ones far away. 
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Still sullenly the cannon roared—but died away at last ; 

And o’er the dead and dying came the evening shadows fast. 
An then above the mountains rose the cold moon’s silver shield, 
And patiently and pityingly looked down upon the field ; 

And careless of his wounded, and neglectful of his dead, 
Despairingly and sullen, in the night Santa Anna fled. 


And thus, on Buena Vista's heights, a long day’s work was done— 
And thus our brave old General another battle won— 

And still our glorious banner waves unstained by flight or shame, 
And the Mexicans among their hills still tremble at our name. 

So honor unto those that stood! Disgrace to those that fled! 

And everlasting honor to the brave and gallant dead ! 


Salitllo, Mexico, March 16, 1847. 
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ODE TO SCIENCE. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 
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Fair orb, that first on Egypt gleamed, 
And thence illumed the Grecian isles ; 
O’er Rome’s Augustan greatness streamed, 
And lingering still on Europe smiles : 
Revolving westward in thy sphere, 

O’er this sweet land thy radiance stay, 
With moral light the soul to cheer, 

And kindle intellectual day, 


May Newtons here and Herschels rise, 
‘o trace with philosophic eye, 
The words that through the midnight skies 
In countless hosts revolve on high. 
May other Franklins too appear, 
And in thy realms serenely shine,— 
On thy refulgent car career, 
Enrobed in splendor all divine. 


Where Ignorance her gloom has spread, 
And superstition holds her reign ; 

Where blinded man, by error led, 
Now bows him at an idol’s fane : 

Oh! through that dark, benighted clime, 
Benignly shed thy sacred beams, 

Till earth is purged of wo and crime, 
And truth on every spirit streams. 


With pure religion blend thy light, 
And onward speed thy course afar, 
Till they who sleep in pagan night 
Shall hail the dawn of Bethlehem’s star ; 
Till he who roams the forest wild, 
And he who feels a despot’s rod, 
Shall each of faith become the child, 
And all shall know and worship God. 





MY COTTAGE HOME. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


’Tis far away from haunts of men, 
Adown a lovely wild-wood glen, 

And what care I for proud-reared dome 
While I enjoy this wild-wood home! 


Brothers or sisters I have none, 

But still I love my cottage home ; 

If you’d ne’er meet with sorrow rude, 
Then come and share my solitude. 


I’m free as air, as wild &s birds, 

J roam the hills, like mountain herds; 
And if from pleasure’s cup you’d quaff, 
Come, then, and join my merry laugh. 


My cottage home is far away 

From the dull routine, of each day, 

Of crowded cities, great and grand, 
Where waft the breezes ‘‘ soft and bland.” 


A thousand breezes, high and low, 
From every quarter here do blow; 
And fumes of roses, where they roam, 
Are wafted to my cottage home. 


If you with birds and flowers would mate, 
“Then leave the city, grand and at,— 
Come to my cot in th’ wildwood 6 n, 

Far, far away from haunts of men. 


Bradford, Vt., May $847. 
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BESSIE; 


OR, 


THE GRANT FAMILY. 


BY ANNIE MIDDLETON. 

‘Dipn’r we once consider Bessie rather plain, 
mother?’ whispered Clarence Grant, turning to a 
graceful, pale lady with a decidedly high-bred air, 
, who was leaning Janguidly back in a superb chair, 
| looking distrait enough for a duchess. 

‘ Yes, and I see nd reason for changing our opin- 


? 


; ion now,’ she replied, in a soft, but slightly fretful 
Po7§ 











*‘ Why mother!’ exclaimed Clarence, in a tone of 
utter astonishment. ‘I think she’s a perfect beauty. 
Not my style, I acknowledge,’ he continued, glan- 
cing critically, with head bent a little to one side, at 
Bessie. Now any one who had seen Kate Linsey, a 
; little golden-haired, blue-eyed fairy in the neighbor- 
hood, knew precisely what Clarence’s style was. 
‘ But yet utterly and completely bewitching,’ he re- 
sumed, after a moment’s pause, looking no longer 
critically, but with a decided expression of admira- 
tion. ‘That black glossy waving hair, and those 
beautiful great eyes—see her now, as she looks 
down; her long dark lashes showing to such advan- 
tage on her pretty red cheeks. Such lovely dimples 
too, and altogether she has such a sun-shiny, guile- 
less, delightful sort of face. She is almost too roly- 
poley, to be sure,’ continued Clarence, ‘but her 
shoulders are all the prettier for it; and as for her 
dear little brown hands and arms, why they are per- 
fect beauties.’ 

His mother laughed. ‘ Absolately getting into the 
heroics, Clarence. I suppose you will conclude by 
vowing that Louise cannot be compared with her.’ 

* Certainly, I do uot think she is half so pretty.” 
replied Cbarence, without hesitation. 

His mother looked indignantly incredulous, but 
seeing that he was absolutely in earnest, murmured, 
languidly, ‘ You were always crazy about that child,’ 
and sank back on her cushions, apparently exhausted 
by the effort. 

The room was small and plain; indeed its furni- 
ture and inmates had evidently graced much grander 
premises. A rich wilton covered the floor, the chairs 
were superb antiques, a little French clock rested on 
the mantle-piece, and a light graceful table was cov- 
ered with various pretty knick-knacks. Reclining 
oa a divan-of blue damask at the other side of the 
grate, was a very beautiful girl, whose fair, pale 
countenance bore no slight resemblance to Mrs. 
Grant’s; the same queroulus expression marking it 
also which distinguished the ‘elder lady’s. | The 
face was an oval, features noble and extremely 
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perfect, yet ori the smooth brow, in 
blue eye, and throughout the languid grace of the en- | tea?’ and rising in an inconceivable hurry, Bessie 
tire figure, was a sort of fretful inertness to be com- rushed out of one door, as Mr. Grant walked in at 
prehended at a glance, though impossible to describe: ‘ the other. 

Bessie sat on the floor by her sidé, as merry, active } ‘ How do you do Clarence? * he exclaimed, shak- 
and charming a little creature as is possible to con- } ing his son heartily by the hand. * How are you my 
ceive, or her brother Clarerice in the height of his ad- ; dear boy !” 

miration ever imagined. Resting on het lap with} For a momemt his expression was gay and courte- 


one hand over the strings was a guitar. ous, but the habitual fretfulness and gloom soon suc- 
‘ And so, sister; you ate to tired to let me teach ' ceeded. He stood, warming his hands, by the grate. 
. : f ; 
you that pretty song?’ said Bessie. ‘So pretty ;} Where is Bessie, and where are my slippers ? 
and so rare too: Mr. Joufmelle ttearly shakes his ‘ 


PF tah ; (in a discontented, fault finding tone.) I met your 
head off in his energetic assurances that‘ you Gan’. ) ehalg tp ] 
: ; : ‘ amiable employer to-day, Clarence, (this time there 
get it nowhere, Mademoiselle Grant—no ! not for 


sole tibet tn. fatahainin *.° Maik Wh taseaaieall ; was a decidéd sneer,) and he actually had the con- 
y y erica, PO BGAEPRAS shakes ; descension to compliment me upon the efficiency 
her head back and profests that she is infinitely de- 


. aes es ; with which you discharged yout duties, evidently ex- 
ghted , f a} ; PT, 
ES nts emuarer Donetiqeehey: eitty Ser | pecting me to be flattered by the information that my 


‘ , ‘ 
self and a few choice pupils at Mrs. O's will be able | son could measure tape and carry bundles with the 


to chatm the world in general. I wish | : 

PR gL 9 RPE ‘tue al te one a | best beggar’s brat of them all. A pest on this cursed 
; so ge 

; awe country. The fellow forgets that he used to black 


sad, so pale too, and dresses in deep mourning. I | 2 v 
am sure she is not accustomed to baie for she ny Cotton's EE 
starts and is painfully embartassed at times, and it } . 
is with an evident effurt that she controls herself. J { Temonstrating voice, ‘you dé Mr. Harrington great 
have made her out quite a heroine, an heiress per- ; injustice. He could have been actuated by none 
haps, who lost father, mother, property and all, at but the kindest motives, and naturally thought that 
one blow, and lefta lovely luxurious home in the it would gratify you se bear it. I'evenre 7 oe — 
first agony of her bereavement, to seek her support that I do what I am obliged to well, even if it is on- 


among strangers. I feel sd sorty for rich people, ; !Y carrying bundles and measuring tape.’ 
when they grow pvot.’ 
‘ Pray, Bessie, do not talk any more nonsense,’ in- | concluded. 
errupted Mrs. Grant harshly. } Where i@ Bessie? ’ asked Mr. Gratit again after 
/a mément’s silence. And where was Bessie? Why, 
: in the neatest of all pdssible little kitchens, buttering 
with infinite dispatch, tiny slices of delicate white 
bread. Though the hands were so busy, the tongue 


‘Oh, sir,’ exclaimed Clarence, in dn indignantly 


Clarence’s fine face glowed with earnestness as he 


Bessie looked down for a moment or two and was 
silent, but soon the little chattering tongue began a- 
gain sotto voce to her sister: ‘ Do take the guitar atid 
try it—you are so beautiful when yon play. There 
—supported by the cushions, with the tip of your lit- did not stop; no not for a moment. 
tle shoe just touching this brioche—and that hand, | ‘ And now,Hannah,’ she exclaimed to the old wo- 
that miracle of a white hand, resting on the strings. } matt, who had been Mts. Grant's personal attendant 
I wish you could have heard Mr. Gracie at your } at the time of her marriage and filled succesively the 
coming-out party. You know how animated, almost | posts of nurse, chamber-maid; cook and laundress 
wild he is, in his gesturés, and how his great wild } since—now nurse, chamber-maid, cook and laundress 
black eyes flash and roll. ‘The grace of a sylph,’ ; altogether. ‘ Now, Hannali,’ said Bessie, ‘see that 
he exclaimed, in His sonorous, grandiloquent tones. } you cut that smoked-beef very, very thin, for mama 
‘the grace of a sylph, the step of a queen, and, Hea- } cannot eat it unless it is; and you must make the tea 
veny! whata hand!’ It wasa sort of solilogny, } too, to-night, Hannah, for it isso late and papa will 
but he happened to espy me in the corner as he con- ; be so impatient. The tea must be nice and strong, 
cluded, and glared with those horrible eyes so fierce- | for Mr. Clarence; you know, is at home, and he 
ly at me, that I looked as stupidJy as I knew how, } must have some cake,’ continuec Bessie, rather to 
preteuded to have neither eyes, ears nor pnderstand- ; herself than to het attendant. ‘He has not had any 
ing, and. gathering myself up in a little insignificant } in an age; to be sure it would be distressing if Mr. 
ball, shrank away. I did not recover from the fright } Frank Percival came to tea (as he very ofien does) 
in somo time,;1 camassure you. That is perfectly } to-morrow night, and I know that there is not much 
charming now. What would Mr. Gracie say if be } more than enough for once. But I can’t help it,’ 
could see you to night? I wish'Mr. Frank Percival } continued Bessie, and the little curley head wagged 
would happen in. Why will you never play for Mr. ' very decidedly. 


SOLON ae 


the full. deep | Frank? But, oh! there's papa, and where’s the 
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‘Pll cat small pieces, and not eatany myself,’ silver pot, and something bright aud round glistened 
she murmured, apologetically. | on the dark lash. 
‘Let me hand it, Bessie,’ exclaimed Clarence, 
‘ Yes, sir; [’m coming. Oh, how angry his voice F springing lightly towards her. ‘See what an inimit- 
sounded,’ and Bessie’s little heart throbbed almost | able waiter I’Jl make, my little sister. Was there 
audibly in the fever of her haste and fear. } ever anything done with more grace and dexterity?’ 
‘ Now Hannah, you can bring in the tray.’ ;as he handed acup to his mother; ‘ black John’s 
‘I beg ten thousand pardons ‘papa,’ she exclaimed ‘ flourish and all. How that fellow used to delight 
in her sweet cheerful tones, entering the room witha ; me, so overwhelmed with the importance of his office 
pair of beautiful slippers, (which she had embroider- ; so consequential and superlatively elevated. If we 
ed, by-the-way, herself,) in hand. ; had been princesses and dukes he could not have ser- 
‘{ beg ten thousand pardons for not having your ; ved us with greater deference. I met him the other 
chair and shoes ready,’ and she drew a heavy arm- day in the street, and he stood hat in hand while he 
chair from the cornet as she spoke; ‘ but I was talk- } asked after master, mistress and the young ladies, 
ing to Louise, and really forgot how late it was.’ ‘ though the wind was as keen as a sword.’ 
*Ten minutes pastseven.and [ have been in the :  * Surprising to see any such thing in this devilish 
house fifteen,’ returned Mr. Giant, ina severly ad+ country,’ said Mr. Grant, in a softened tone, sipping 


‘ Bessie ! ’ called her father, impatiently. } 


monitory tone. ‘Tea should have been ready five 
minutes after I entered; indeed five minutes too soon 
is much better than even one minute too late. You 
know a week ago I was obliged toreprove you for 
the same thing.’ 

Bessie did not remind her father that his watch on 
that occasion had been in fault and her tea ready to 
a minute, bat arrenged his slippers, lit the solar lamp 
and proceeded to pour out the tea, which the o!d ser- 
vant had placed onthe table: Even the fumes of 
the fragrant beverage could not dissipate Mr. Grant’s 
wrath. 

‘Punctuality isa great thing,’ he continued, ‘a 
very great thing. There isa time for everything 
and every-thing in itstime. You should have se- 
lected some other time to talk with your sister.’ 

‘Talking such nonsense too,’ mterrupted Mrs. 
Grant; ‘ better have let it alone altogether. Real- 
ly Bessie is getting a great talker; her tongue is al- 
most insufferable. She has acquired some very vul« 


gar ways, since she left Madame B’s,’ sighed the la- { 


dy. 

‘She must get over them then; for she never can 
goback to Madame B’s,’ growled Mr. Grant, ‘ the 
bills even at Mrs. O’s are enornrous; our daughters’ 
education costs now-a-days as much as their grand- 
mothers spent in life-time.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Mr. Grant, do not bring up 
any such vulgar calculations,’ exclaimed his wife, 


roused from her fretfulness to positive indignation. } 


‘That I should have lived to listen to what this 
thing costs, and what that, and fromr you, too, Au- 
gustas, who never appeared to know that there was 
such a thing as expense in the world.” 

‘ Better if I had known it sooner,’ retorted the gen- 
tleman. ‘Bessie, where is your tea to-night?’ his 
patience if it had not been before, was certainly now 
exhausted. Bessie was very long pouring it, her 
hand trembled and could scarcely support the large 


; hig tea. ‘ But what infernal mistake is this, Bessie, 
: you’ve ruined it with suger.’ 
| My mistake altogether, sir,” exclaimed Clarence, 
.€T’ve given you probably my cup, which, you know 
instead of having none in it, is all sugar. Jet me 
‘ take it; Bessie will make you another.’ 
} As Bessie handed him the other, she gave a quick 
merry glance from her great black eyes, and smiled 
one of her own arch pleasant smiles. Clarence 
knew she comprehended his ruse, for Bessie certain- 
ly had omitted sugar in none of the cups. 

‘I met Percival in the street to-day,’ resumed Cla 
} rence, (baffled in his former attempt at introducing 
agreeable themes,) ‘and he said he was coming 
here to-night.’ 

This time the bait took. 

‘I’m glad of it; he isa very agreeable visitor,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Grant. 

‘ A very fine fellow, a noble fellow, not one of 
your summer friends,’ added Mr. Grant. 

‘Faithfal and true, eh, Louise? ’ Jaughéd Clar- 
ence. ‘ You must reward such surprising constancy, 
unless mother persists in your accepting old Mr. 
Deming, on whose perfections she was quite enthu- 
siastic before Frank Percival’s return.’ 

‘Nonsense, Clarence,’ said Mrs. Grant, half pro- 
voked, yet smiling in spite of herself; ‘old Mr. 
Deming, indeed ! ’ 

‘Nay, never deny it, mother mine,’ continued 
Clarence; ‘I affirm, on my honor asa gentleman, 
} (as old Bill used fo say,) that I found you one mor- 
ning closeted with Louise, making out Mr. Deming 
a perfect heros de roman, whilé alt Loo, there could 
say in opposition, was a feeble demur on the proba- 
bility of his living forever, A rich young widow, 
fa ! ha ! and Mr. Frank Percival, or some other Mr« 
Frank, for Ze futur.’ 

Mr. Grant laughed heartily at his wife%s vexatior 
and vain attempt to stem the current of Clarence’s 
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erally was) smiled, and Bessie rang out one of the 
blithest little peals imaginable. 


Just then the door opened and Mr. Frank Percival 
entered. He might be described by negatives. He 
was neither very tall nor very short, neither fair nor 
dark, his hair was not of asunny brown not rivaling 
the plumage of the raven’s wing. He was neither 
very silent nor very talkative, not troubled with 
mauvaise honte or audaciously free in his manner. 
He was not strictly handsome nor certainly the re 
verse. What was Mr. Frank then ? why, agreeable. 
Yes, particularly so, those who envied or dislked 
him added * when he chose to be;’ and his friends 
invariably returned that ‘he always chose te be 
then.” There was something extremely fascinating 
in his address, the result (in part) of the most per- 
fect good-breeding. Extremes meet; simplicity 
untrammeled nature, and the per- 
fection of art or rather cultivation. In Mr. Perci- 
val’s manner there was nothing studied or premed- 


characterizes 


itated ; it appeared the result of a most harmonious 
inner-being, producing (as a matter of course) ap- 
propriate acts and gestures. However gracefully a 
thing was done, you were confident that it was an 
impromptu ; he never thought how he was doing it. 
Ife talked remarkably well, not pedantically ; nor 
did he attemptto shine. Yet one felt refreshed and 
entertained while listening. There was a moment’s 
involuntary silence after he entered, for the connec- 
tion of his name with Clarence’s last sentence had 
made the supposition of his hearing it rather awk- 
ward, but it soon passed away. [lis air was not 
that of alover or ordinary acquaintance, but more 
the easy and familiar footing of a friend of the fam- 
ily. 

‘Have you taken tea, Percival ?’ said Mr. Grant. 

* Pray, take a cup, Mr. Percival,’ added Mrs. G. 


* Will you not let me make you one?’ exclaimed 
Bessie, whose eyes had grown unusually bright and 
cheeks dimpled surprisingly on his entrance. He 
had declined the first two overtures, but the persua- 
sive tones in which the last was couched induced 
him to turn with a ‘Thank you, Miss Bessie, I be- 
lieve I will.’ 

He stood by the table as she poured it out, then 
seated himself, with cup in band, on the lounge by 
the side of Louise, 

‘ You have heard of the wedding, Miss Grant ?’ 

“*No?!T have not ; whose?’ asked the lady. 

‘Whose ? Why the gallant and chivalric—oh ! 
that the language were sufficient to give name to his 
perfections '!—Arthur 'T, Brenton, to the most fair, 
most lovely, (I crave her pardon for adding,) most 
romantic, Miss Matilda Manners.’ 
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words, even Louise (spiritless and quiet as she gen- 
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* Impossible !’ exclaimed Mrs. Grant and Louise 
in a breath. 

* Most true, T can assure you, as my eyes and ears 
ean witness. Now, ladies,’ he continued gayly, ‘ be 
merciful ; do not puzzle me with questions how the 
bride was dressed, agitations and emotion and all 
that ; for I can only protest on my honor that it was 

white, an undistinguishable maze of lace, satin and 
: ornaments ; in fact she seemed almost buried under 
| her finery ; and as to the display of sentiment— 
smile on the lip, and tear in the eye—why of course, 
(Mrs. Manners’s daughter) it was comme il faut. 
The truth was,’ he went on in a more serious man- 
; ner, ‘I had a hint of the affair from head-quarters, 
with the andouncement that from the recent death 
in the family it was to be exceedingly private ; yet 
{ if [had any curiosity, why they were to be married 
in church on such an evening. I went, of course ; 
drove up in a tremendous shower just as the bridal 
party had arrived, and had the bliss of seeing the 
fair fiancee borne in the arms of her future lord from 
the carriage to the church. She is petite, you know, 
and Brenton herculean in his proportions, so it was 
quite a pretty nice little affair, I can assure you ; el- 
egantly done. I was delighted that it rained. How 
far had [I taken her? Oh, to the door. She was 
consciously lovely and blushing as she walked up 
the aisle, made the responses with enthusiastic fer- 
vor, and sank half fainting on bis shonlder at the 
conclusion. All done in the most approved novel- 
like style, you perceive.’ 

Frank Percival was certainly in extravagant spir- 
its. He had not talked such a quantity of nonsense 
for a twelve-month. 

‘ A very imprudent match, to say the least of it,’ 
remarked Mr. Grant ; ‘ where are they going to 
live ?? 

* Oh, in a beantifal little cottage in the suburbs 
of . She will make any sacrifice for his sake, 
and, to do the poor girl justice, I believe she is per- 
fectly sincere in these professions, but unfortunately 
in all her economical chateaux en Espagne she nev- 
er sees herself arrayed otherwise than in satins and 
velvets, and having dinners a la mode. I confess I 
have no opinion—begging your pardon, Miss Grant 
—of young lady-ish ideas of econemy.’ 

Miss Grant smiled languidly and sweetly, and 
laid the very whitest hand in the world on Bessie’s 
jetty curls which rested on her lap ; the little de- 
moiselle having ensconced herself at her sister’s feet. 

‘ Come Bessie, play !? exclaimed Clarence. ‘1 
have not heard you im an age.’ 

* Do, Miss Bessie,’ added Mr. Percival. 

* What shall it be ?’ said Bessie, with a glance of 


infinite espieglerie,—* Mr. Jourmelle’s only copy 
which can be obtained in all America, in Mr. Jour- 
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melle’s own inimitable style ?? and she took the 
guitar and mimicked with great archness and effect 
the little Frenchman’s dumb show of raptures and 
enthusiasm—wagging the head, closing the eyes and 
divers contortions—and concluded amid a torrent of 
laughter. 

Mrs. Grant alone looked grave. ‘ Bessie is al- 
most too old—nearly sixteen—for such an exhibi- 
tion,’ were the lady’s meditation ; however she is 
so small, she seems much younger and this very 
childish way of behaving adds to the illusion. 

* Another, Bessie,’ cried Clarence, ‘ give us some 
more.” 

She warbled a plaintive air tcuchingly and art- 
jessly. In fact there wasthis merit about Bessie’s 
singing, she entered so fully into the spirit of it that 
she forgot herself and her hearers altogether, and 
they were very apt to forget them too. 

*‘ Now, Bessie, just the one where you beat the 
strings so cunningly, and then I’ve done. I love to 
see her little brown*hands dashing up and dowa,’ he 
murmured apologetically, to his mother. 

The very spirit eof mirth seemed to have possess- 
ed his little sister ; she actually revelied in the 
daneing, wild, gipsy music, singing it so signifi- 
cantly and gaily as a bird. 

‘ Charmingly done, Miss Bessie, we owe youa 
vote of thanks,’ exclaimed Mr. Percival, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘How few people sing ballads well,’ 
he added ; ‘ cantatrices all fail most signally in 
this ; they give too much effort, too much expres- 
sion, too much voice, toe much everything ; it 
should be like breathing or laughing, a sort of 
graceful voluntary. i think, Miss Bessie, you'd 
make your fortune as a ballad singer,’ he added. 


* You had better go and study your lessons, 
Bessie,’ exclaimed her mother; ‘ you appear to 
have forgotten them entirely this evening.’ 


Bessie remembered thatthe whole of her Sat- 
urday afternoon had been passed in learning the 
lessons, that she might have the entire eve- 
ning with her brother. She did not say so, how- 
ever, but rose immediately and giving’ one little 
lingering, regretful glance at the pleasant circle, 
her eye resting fora moment on Clarence, disap- 
peared. Mr. Frank Percival very soon after took 
his leave, and the family retired. 


Mr. ané Mrs. Grant had each abandoned an ele- 
gant house furnished comme il faut in the upper 
part of the city, for an equally elegant heme in 
agreeable proximity—of their own. They made 
ne sacrifice in marrying each other; in fact had 
never made any‘in their respective lives ; possibly 
from no inclination that way, certainly there had 
never been any necessity. 

Equally well-born end well-bred, with most Jux- 
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urious habits and tastes, and—a particularly pleas- 
ant concomitant—ample means to gratify them, 
their condition for years was enviable. Mr. Grant 
wasa handsome, gentlemanly man, with a par- 
ticular passion for society, books and agreeable 
refined pursuits in gerera], and a particular disdain 
and horror of the merely useful. His name figured 
in the reports of a Jarge banking-house, and hand- 
some additions were thus yearly made to his am- 
ple fortune ; but as to personal agency in the af- 
fair, he had none. 


Mrs. Grant was fastidious to an excess, a per- 
fect Sybarite in all her habits ; she could scarcely 
imagine existence endurable without the luxuries 
; and appliances to which she had always been ac- 
'customed. Their daughter Louise had just made 
| her debut with unbounded eclat, when, by one of 
} thapleasant tricks of fortune common in this re- 
publican land, a change took place in the money 
; market ; the bank was hard run—broke ; and Mr. 

Grant, gentleman at large, with handsome house, 

fine situation, wealth, distinction and nothing to 
| do, was transformed into Mr. Grant, a clerk with 
scanty revenue in the custom-house, a diminutive 
habitation in, no matter what street, suffice it to 
say one which his lady-wife had not been con- 
scious before was in existence. Overwhelmed 
with disgust and mortification, the gentleman was 
inclined to foreswear the world entirely. Not by 
any sanguinary process, as cutting his throat or 
the like, but by refraining from all communication 
with the society which he had hitherto found so 
delightful. But his daughters’ claims—even with 
great sacrifice to their pride—Mrs. Grant insisted 
must be considered ; consequently that most 
wretched and harassing of all things was attempt- 
ed—an endeavor to keep up appearances upon 
nothing. Clarence, a fine, high-spirited boy, had 
been taken necessarily and summarily from his 
} junior year at college, and placed ina store. He 
bore it like a hero, however, cheerfully and brave- 
ly ; had great plansfor the future, and saw his 
father and mother bestowed in a superb house and 
living charmingly again, without a doubt as to his 
ability in time to accomplish it. His arrival, each 
Saturday night, was a chink of light through the 
desolating gloom of the little household. Mrs. 
Grant parted the hair on his smooth forehead, and 
listened with something of the smile of other days 
to his hopeful words and gay laugh. His father 
groaned overthe desecration—as he considered it 
—of so noble a specimen of humanity ; yet had no 
little pride and delight notwithstanding in the boy ; 
but no one hailed his appearance with such trans- 
port, no one watched for him with such eagerness 
as Bessie. Now, if ever there was a darling anda 
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jewel, and a dear, warm-hearted, love of a little; pretty Wiad? the room was made ebinrintnigty'el clean 
thing onthe face of the earth, it was certainly} enough for Queen Victoria to breakfast in. For 
Bessie ; and if ever there was any one whose} gq full, honest and irresistible conviction that every- 
merits were unappreciated, indeed entirely con-} thing is as neat as human ingenuity can make it, 
temned, it was this same good little Bessie. The } commend me to the result of a lady’s playing the 
only fault which could possibly be found with her } servant. Nothing like it, take my word for it. 
was her stupidity in never discovering this ; though | The hall ‘went throngh the same process ; then, 
sufficiently bright and quick about everything else, like a bewitched little ange!, she flew into the 
here Bessie was dull, stolid, impenetrable, nay, parlor, repaired all the interesting neglige’—chairs 
lived in a state of enthusiastic love and veneration } }and ottomans drawn out—of the night before, 
for the very people who abused her. Her eyes} down on her knees with dusting pan and brnsh she 
must have been bathed with some magic ointment ' made the flowers bloom gaily and brightly again 
throngh which her father, instead of a cynical, | on the dark rich carpet. At length, after produ- 
morose, irritable middle-aged gentleman, appeared cing everywhere the direst hubbub and confusions, 
the most courteous, urbane, affectionate papa ON} she went round with some composing process, and 
record. Her mother, by no means a listless, falt- | redoced all to the most exquisite order, China 
finding, fina lady, but the gentlest, loveliest of} and silver glowed beautifully bright on the break- 
mortals ; and as for her ‘sister Louise—cold, indo-} fast table, and a peep into the kitchen to see that 
lent and selfish—why she was as beautiful as an ; 9/4 Hannah was alive, and to toast herselfa few 
angel, and she only wished all the world would pieces of bread for her mother’s breakfast. One 
worship and adore her as she did. Poor, blind, in- | by one the other three members of the family came 
fatuated little Bessie! In all her Chateaux en! laggingin, pale, fretful and Jangnid, to the meal ; 

Espagne how sumptuously and !charmingly were } not even the sight of Bessie’s blooming, shanvtel 
they faring. Louise in a perpetual whirl of superb face, though enough to draw roses out of the fros- 





dresses, lovers and admiration; her mother in a 
perfumed rose-colored atmosphere, reclining on 
cushions of eider-down, and not obliged to open 
her eyes once in a twelvemonth. Her father in 
the midst of fine pictures and rare books, while } 
Bessie herself, in some labyrinth under ground, 
was working like a little Cinderella for them all. 
And Clarence? Why she would have made him 
king over all the earth if she could have given him 
according to his deserts ; but somehow or other 
Bessie did not trouble herself much about Clarence ; 
ehe thought that he—equally with herself—could 
be happy almost anywhere. Bessie could not de- 
ay but that she was found a great deal of fault 
with, but instead of the obliquity being in the 
faultfinders, it was she who wasthe most awkward, 
stupid, troublesome little being imaginable ; she 
really felt grateful to them for enduring her at all. 
Oh, silly Bessie Grant. The first dull, grey streak 
of light in the cold Winter’s sky found her steal- 
ing noiselessly around the apartment occupied by } 
her sister and herself ; the light so very faint and } 
so very dull that but a shadowy glimmering of the 

; 





bright rosy face could be detected in mirror ; yet 
the little fingers had grown very cunning, and 
looped the glossy tresses back, by a sort of instinct, 
with wonderful precision and neatness. With a 
step as light as fairy footfall she then entered her 
mother’s room, made the fire there, then down in- 
to the breakfast parlor, the same thing repeated ; 
windows opened spite of the cold, and with gloves 
qn the little brown hands, and a veil tied over the 





ty earth of December, producing the lenst effect. 
Now Bessie is not my heorine ; in fact I have no 
heroine, but treat of matter-of-fact, every day af- 
fairs, the bread and butter of life, with not a 
whisper of heroines or heroes, surprising incidents, 
or marvellous denauements. Bessie Grant, there- 
fore, is not my heroine ; but I like to see justice 
done, and must positively hint and declare, that 
though some people might think it very extraordi- 
nary, in fact praiseworthy in a little girl fifteen 
years old, who had been waited upon from her 
cradle and scarcely found it necessary to make the 
alest personal exertion for herself, turning round 
when circumstances rendered it expedient, and 
managing for an entire household. Some people, 
I think I may venture to say most people, would 
have been surprised to see this little demoiselle, 
who might have thought, for aught she could be 
supposed to know to the contrary, that houses 
were heated by some supernatural process, now 
making fires as if she were born to it, and had 
never done anything else in the course of her nat- 
ural life. They would have wondered at her sur- 
prising dexterity in sweeping and dusting, when 
they considered that a broom had never been in 
her hand a short twelvemonth before ; and as for 
her skill in making cake, pies, puddings, ete., they 
could have supposed it nothing else than miracu- 
lous. Now to come to the point at which I’ve 
been aimimg for nearly the half of this last page, 
some people, indeed most people, would not only 
have considered it surprising, miraculous and 
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praiseworthy, but have said so heartily and con- 
stantly, and given this little Bessie to understand 
that she was the dearest, most useful, unselfish kit- 
tle character in existence. Not so, Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant. Ifthe idea ever entered their heads, they 


never gave it utterence, and, it is shrewdly sus- 


nected, almost despised her for undertaking so 


willingly and doing so completely what they con- : 


sidered degrading drudgery. The Grant family 


are by no means monsters at all; they only ex- | 
hibit the natural phenomena of people who con- > 


sider wealth respectability, honor, almost life it- 
self, on being deprived of this wealth and the lux- 


uries which were like cords of their existence, be- 


coming, as an inevitable consequence, misanthrop- 
ical, embittered, selfish and irritable. 
was evident ; the world, who had dubbed them 
the most delightful acquaintances imaginable, now 
shook their heads and said, ‘ the Grants had grown 
strangely stiff and dull.’ 


‘Mr. and Mrs, Ingoldsby are coming here to 
dine to-morrow,’ said Mr. Grant, one morning at 
the breakfast table. 

‘Why, Mr. Grant!’ exclaimed his wife ; she 
never called him Mr. Grant except when astonish- 
od or angry, and she was now both. 

The gentleman understood the cause of her con- 
sternation perfectly : indeed it gave hima little 
inalicious pleasure—though he participated in the 


teeling—to see it, yet he looked with innocent 


wonder for an explanation. 


‘Mr. Grant,’ she commenced again, ‘I must 


say that, under the circumstances, I consider it 


most extraordinary and thoughtless in you to in-. 


vite them.’ 


‘I did not invite them,’ he returned quietly, | 


balancing his spoon. 
‘How are they coming then? 
wife. 


, 


continued his 


* John Ingoldsby invited himsell, sans ceremonie, | 


iny dear,’ returned Mr. Grant. ‘You know he 


has always been accustomed to doso with us, | 
and, of course, I said I should be happy to see | 


him.’ An infernal lie—muttered the gentleman 
in an under tone. 

«I hope you are ‘provided with the wherewithal 
forthe dinner, then,” resumed Mrs. Grant, ina 
sarcastic voice, He laid out a paltry sum on the 
table. 

‘Joking is out of place,’ said Mrs. Grant, in- 
dignantly. ‘I’d rather live on bread and water 
fora twelve-month than feed Mr. and Mrs. In- 
soldsby on soup maigre to-morrow.’ 


‘So you said when you purchased Louise's 


eighty dollar shaw], which will reduce us to bread | 


20 


The change | 
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- and water, Mr. and Mrs. Ingoldsby to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding, for some months yet.’ 


‘Can you not borrow of Clarence?’ said Mrs. 
Grant, hesitatingly. ‘I’ve already borrowed eve- 
' ry-thing he has,’ returned her husband. 

‘Have you then really nothing ?’ she exclaimed, 
‘impatiently. 

He pointed to the sum on the table. 
| After a pause, ‘ what shall we do?’ 
Mrs. Grant was desperate. 

‘Let them come and see us living like beggars 
‘as we are,’ returned the gentleman bitterly, rising 
-and walking to the fire. 

‘ Anybody but Mary Ingaldsby,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant, with vehemence. 

‘The most envious woman in the world ; we 
were always rivals at School; she was ready to 
die with vexation if I had a more fashiowable dress 
, or handsamer ornaments, and took every opportu- 
_nity of mortifying me and displaying them, when 
‘she had them herself. When we made our debut 
, she was always spiteful about my lovers and con- 
‘quests (poor thing, she was so unfortunately plain, 
| she never had any herself,) and never has forgiven 
)me for marrying a younger and handsomer man, 
; while she was compelled to take up with rich Mr. 
‘Ingoldsby. Anybody but her,’ continued Mrs. 
,Grant ; ‘our poverty will afford her nothing but 
unlimited gratification,’ and the lady fairly burst 
‘into a passion of tears.” 

' Whew!" said Mr. Grant, and walked out of 
‘ the room and the house. 

» *Mother!’ exclaimed Bessie, timidly, ‘1 think 
'F can manage the dinner, if you'll leave it to me.’ 
| Nonsense, child !’ said her mother, though 
, not angrily. 

‘Leave fit all to me, mother dear,’ continued 
| Bessie, emboldened, and she rose and kissed the 
, pale, fair check, whose roses of yore rivaled and 
‘distressed the hated Mary Ingoldsby. 

Pi, You cannot do. anything, Bessie,’ returned her 
‘mother, yet permitting the caress. 

‘ Try me,’ said Bessie. 

, Bessie Grant had undertaken a great deal, and 
‘ she knew it, but she hada famous scheme in her 
‘little curly pate. Her father had given her money 
‘some time since to purchase a winter hat ; now 
‘the hat might be dispenseé with—how, Bessie 
‘never thought—at all events the money should 
' go for the dinner. 


* Pshaw !’ 


} Dll havea ham, boiled, we have some in the 
‘house,’ said Bessie to herself, ‘ and with roast 


_ehickens, boiled turkey and oyster sauce, and 
; Marlborough pudding, ‘blancmange and jelley af- 


terward, we shall do very nicely. Of course it 
will not be a dinner,’ resumed the little damael, 
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hesitatingly, as vision of the long array of courses 
and ceremony which had daily marked the impor- 
tant matter in question rushed to her memory— ! 
* but a very nice, quiet, family affair for pa’s and } 
ma’s mtimate friends.’ 

Bessie examined the contents offher purse. ‘It 
willall have to go,’ she sighed, ‘ no doubt of it, 
and nothing lefito pay a waiter—what shall we 
do?’ the tone of distress was equal to her moth- 
ers. ‘ Hannah could do it, as she does every day, 
without doubt, but then how odd the dear old > 
thing would look hobbling round the table. I can} 
have Tam, she exclaimed suddenly, ‘ silly, roaring 
‘Tam Roberts, with mouth forever on the stretch ; 
if he would only keep that immense mouth shut, | 
and was dressed in a suit of Clarence’s cast ofls, | 
it would be no bad idea. Tam used to wait very 
well,’ pursued Bessie, ‘but nobody knows how 
many horrid ways he may have acquired since he | 
has been with that vulgar Dilton family. He 
must do, however, for lack of a better.’ Bessie’s 
head that day, instead of being occupied with 
French verbs, unknown quantities and jsosccles 
triangles, was running on turkeys weighing un- 
known number of pounds, chickens symmetrically 
dished and the quantity of oysters to be bought for | 

~-but she shall not be betrayed. 


She rose even earlier than her wont the next’ 
morning, feeling, it cannot he denied, rather agi- 
tated and nervous. Sanguine as she was, she 
could not but think the result dubious. Hannah 
had grown old, and lost much of the skill for 
which she was once famous. Bessie remembered 
with sinking heart that the last one or two meals 
which they had pretended to dignify with the name 
of dinner had been signal failures. And then that 
Tam! How she did work, and how red _ her pret- 
ty little face was, and how late the dinner, and 
how impatient her father, and how smoky the 
dining-room, and how half-boiled the turkey, and 
how on the contrary done to death the roast chick- 
ens, and how that abominable Mr. Ingoldsby | 
would make all his dinner on the oyster sauce and 
when there was no more left seemed to think it | 
was very amusing. And _ how terrifically angry } 
her father looked when the ham was placed before } 
him ; something certainly must haye been wrong ; 
there ; and oh ! to cap the climax, how that hor- 
rid Tam did shake and roar at Mr. Ingoldsby’s 
jokes. How he appeared to think he was placed 
there for the sole and especial purpose of enjoying 
himself, and had to be fairly shouted at, before he 
would take a plate, or attend to his duty in the 
smallest particular. And how spitefully grand } 
Mrs. Ingoldsby was, and how she talked about her } 
French cook and his new delicious dishes, and | 
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, managed to bring in the several names of her doz 
en servants every other minute. And in what a 


suppressed, well-bred, lady-like agony Bessie’s 
mother listened, and hew mortified Louise evident- 


ly was, andas for her father—oh ! thunder-bolts, 


lightning and fiery furnaces could g ve but a faint 
idea of his wrath. Mr. and Mrs. Ingoldsby nev- 
er ate blancmange, the jelly was ruined, and the 
Marlborough pudding remained on their plates. 


Leaving Mr. Grant and his guest to discuss thei: 


nuts and wine, the ladjes adjourned to the parlor, 
while Bessie ran up to her room, buried her face 
in her pillow and had something as much like hys- 
terics as possible. We will draw a veil over the 
scene which followed the next meeting of the fam 
ily suflice it to say that Miss Bessie Grant went to 
church all winter in a straw hat—mgade to look as 


‘ much like a winter one as possible—lined with vel 


vet, amidst the undissembled scorn and audible 


-wrath of the three other members of the family. 


Louise was very beautiful, even if she has been ver 
itably dubbed cold and selfish—this must be al- 
lowed. A beauty which showed peculiarly well 


‘too by candle light, fragile, graceful and delicate. 
' Arrayed in a silvery gossamer-like dress for a par- 


ty, with becoming ornaments, the frieste expres- 
sion removed from her face by excitement, a soft 
light in her dark blue eye and faint rose color on 
her cheek, Bessie might be pardoned for thinking 


’ her sister certainly the loveliest creature she had 
- ever looked at. Clarence would occasionally hint 


to his little sister that her attire might be newer, 
more recherche, venturing to declare at times that 
Bessie was absolutely shabby, and he must actual- 
ly dispense to her from his own purse to save the 
credit of the family. Strange to relate he never 
beheld the happy consequences which should have 
followed these presents. Bessie still wore the one 
dress which she might have been known by, and 


: sported the cloak which Clarence vowed she wore 


when her nurse carried her in long clothes. Lou- 


-ise however never lacked any of the little delicate 
‘ essentials of a handsome toilet. When gay rich 


scarfs were the rage, the most beantiful one in the 
city by some mysterious agency was placed in her 
drawer; pretty gloves, satin shoes, embroidered 
ribbons and sashes, she had them all. Once when 


' she expressed a wish for a handsome boquet to com- 
: plete the effect of her evening dress, the most su- 


perb one, composed of rare hot house plants, was 
left at the door. I believe Bessie was discovered 
on this occasion tu have been the perpetrator, and 
was reprimanded in consequence somewhat sharp- 
ly, for spending money so foolishly and unnecessa- 
rily. Oh! this money—bBessie never wanted it 
for herself, but felt like robbing on the highway to 
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make her sister beautiful. If they would have 
permitted her to give music-lessons, or be a gov- 
erness ' What could she do to obtain it? 
was to be one of Miss Vinton’s bride-maids, and 


Miss Vinton was to be dressed like a queen, and | 


her bride-maids all superbly and alike ; and, far- 
thermore, she had given them three months’ no- 
tice, so that there should be no lacking to make 


the whole affair tasteful and magnificent. And 
where was Louise to get her dress? Decp and 


solemn were the family councils. 
being applied to, embraced his usual resource, 
whistling. ‘Most ungentlemanly habit,’ 


posed Augustiis capable ; and left the room. Clar- 


ence gave all that he had, «s usual, and Bessie | 


opened lier great black eyes to a miraculous ex- 


tent, in'a vain attempt to restrain the tears which | 


were ready to gush forth at her utter inability. 


‘So much might be saved from the housckeep- 
ing,’ said hér mother, but still there was a lack. 


Bessie could draw beantifiully ; sho embroidered | 
téo, and as she went to schdol no longer, her time | 
was more at her own disposal ; who knew but she | 


might accomplish wonders? 
Louisé, even dear Clarence was not to kaow it, and 
no small difficulty lay in concealment ; but a reso- 
lute spirit is all potent. In her first attempt she 
succéeded admirably. A very pretty drawing and 
beautifully embroidered chair-cover were the re- 
sult of a ménth’s most assiduous labor. She dis- 


posed of them atthe first shop she entered. A} 
very geritlemanly man, who stood behind the coun- } 


ter as she went in, trembling, blushing and agita- 
ted, became the purchaser ; and told her that he 
would buy as many more a8 she would bring. How 
delighted and how grateful was little Bessie. He 
spoke to her so kindly, commending her skill, and 
suggested that the merino dresses which were so 
fashionably embroidered were muéh more profit- 
able than worsted work and cost not half the time 
and trouble. Bessie received tlio hint with eager- 
ness, and emiarked most of her little capital in 


in the purchase of merino, which, with the draw- ; 
ings that she would be able to finish, would cer- | PY: 


tainly complete the sum necessary for her sister’s 
dress. With all coriceivable dispatch, however, it 
was a'fortnight before the wedding that she entered 
a second time that shop in ——st. and instead of a 
gentlemanly, dark, interesting man, an impudent, 
dappér little clerk stood behind the counter and 
told her, with the greatest 
‘thére must be some mistake ; he knew nothing 
about it; they did not want the artitles ; in short, 
Were overstocked already ;’ and when Bessie, her 
heart bursting with’ mortification and disappoint- 


nonchalence, 


Louise | 


Mr. Grant, on. 


Mrs. | 
Grant said, ‘and one of which she had not sup- 


But her mother and | 


ee 


eee 


that . 
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‘ment, gently and tremblingly persisted that they 
had heen ordered, he concluded witha voluble 
‘Impossible! imppossible, Miss; you are under 
some error.’ 

As he concluded these words, a gentleman who 
had stood with his back to them in another part of 
the shop came forward and exclaimed, in a tone 
of wonder, ‘ Why, Miss Bessie !’ 

It was Mr. Percival. Bessie was ready to sink 
into the earth with vexation, not so much on her 

own account, but what would her mother and Lou- 
‘ise say? Ofall people in the world, Mr. Percival ; 
and he had heard, too, that vulgar man’s imperti- 
nence. Her cheeks had been burning, and her 
‘ heart throbbing with embarrassment and disappoint- 
ment befere, but now she was entirely overcome 
‘and burst into an agony of tears. 
‘Why, Miss Bessie !’ he exclaimed again, but 
‘the tone was one of gentle sympathy as he seized 
her hand and led her to another part of the shop. 
_*My dear Miss Bessie, pray tell me what is it?’ 
‘She stood sobbing and trembling, her head bent, 
ithe glossy curls in the greatest confusion over 
her glowing face, and the hand at liberty endeav- 
' oring in vain to conceal the tears which were fall- 
ing thick and fast through the long black lashes. 
He was bending with the most graceful air of in- 
terest toward her. ‘My dear Miss Bessie,’ he re- 
peated, She shivered and wept and it appeared 
; absolutely impossible for hér to speak. ‘ Dear 
Bessie,’ said Mr. Percival ina lower toné. By 
detached, almost in¢oherent sentences he gathered 
} the whole story. 

‘ Dear Bessie,’ said Mr. Frank again, when she 
concluded, and pressed the hand he held quite ten- 
dérly. Guileless little Bessie. She only thought 
how kind and good he was. ‘ There is undoubted- 
ly some mistake,’ he continued—* I'll speak to the 
mah myself.’ A few words in an undertone and he 
returned with the money and said, ‘Now let me 
take you home.’ 

He placed herhand in his arm; it was nearly 


ee 


a 


’ dark, and the snow was falling fast on the muddy 


pavements, yet Bessie felt strangely quiet and hap- 
Ile talked to her so soothingly, diverting and 
changing the whole painful current of her thoughts. 


‘How kind he is, how I shall love him fora 
brother,’ said Bessie to herself, after she got home. 

Tho day of the wedding a box was left at the 
door containing a very handsome boquet for Miss 
Grant with a single japosica for Miss Bessie. Ev- 
erybody wondered whosent it. Bessie surmised 
but pradently kept her knowledge to herself. She, 
too, was going that evening. Louise was inimita- 
ble in her superb new dress, and Bessie, attired as 


all economical heroines are, in white muslin, wad 
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very pretty. It was her first 
young lady, and she would have been slightly em- 
barassed had she not fortunately encountered Mr. 
Percival soon after their entrance. 


appearance asa 


‘Is not Bessie beautiful to-night, mother ? 
whispered Clarence in the course of the evening. 


Mrs. Grant followed the direction of his eye ; she | 


seemed so pleased and happy, her cheeks a per- 
fect carnation and eyes glistening. 


‘She looks unusually well this evening,’ an: | 


swered Mrs. Grant, coldly, ‘ but I’m afraid she’!l 
bore Mr. Percival to death; she presumes tod 
much onhis good nature. Do go and take her 


away, Clarence.’ 
‘Oh, no,’ replied her son laughingly. ‘I dare 


not ; Frank can take care of himself.’ 


Mr. Percival had not left her side since she enter- | 
ed, and Mrs. Grant for a moment felt a thrill of | 
jealous alarm, but a glimpse of Louise, delicate | 
He nev- 


and pre-eminently lovely, reassured her. 
er could prefer Bessie to her sister. 

‘ Let us go—-where is Bessie?’ exclaimed Mr. 
‘Grant, the last of the Evening. 

*I don’t know—lI have not seen the child for an 
hour,’ answeted Mrs. Grant, in a tone of languid 
‘vexation. ‘* Clarence go and find your sister.’ 

Clarence obeyed, but remained so long that Mrs. 
‘Grant went herself. 
‘dimly ‘lighted, surrounded by oleanders and roses 
stood two figures. 
‘silence; -at length the gentleman exclaimed ina 


hurried agitated voice—‘ You must have suspected » 


—you must have known—did you not, Bessie ? ’ 
and he turned to his companion. 


‘ Yes, I always thought you loved her,’ she an-, 


swered quietly. 

‘ler! good heavens ! Miss Bessie, what do you 
mean? whom do you think I love?’ 

‘ Why, Louise,’ she exclaimed, ‘ do you not ?’ 

* Good heavens ' No—Miss Bessie, I love you.’ 


* Bessie!’ interrupted Mrs, Grant in a frozen ° 
tone of indignation. ‘We are all waiting for you | 


to go home.’ 


‘An unbroken silence was preserved by the Grant | 
Bessie’s mother ' 


family until they reached home. 
watched her narrowly and at length exclaimed in 
a cold cutting tone— 


* Will you have the kindness to inform me, Miss, | 
what Mr. Percival was saying when I made my ap- | 


parently malapropos appearance ? ” 


Bessie started—the color rushed violently ‘to her | 
face, then retreated leaving it pale as death. She. 


glanced with a wild, alarmed look at her sister— 


she was evidently perturbed—pained beyoud ex- ; 


pression. 


At the end of a conservatory } 


There had been an unbroken | 
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‘ Why do you not answer?’ continued her moth 

er, still more harshly, 
Bessie seemed inexpressibly unhappy—her eye 
‘fell beneath Mrs. Grant’s and she turned to the 


» | door as if she actually meditated an escape. 


‘Te was probably regaling your unsophisticated 
ears with a love tale, flattery and soft nonsensé 
‘ with which he has favored a thousand others, was 
> he not ?’” asked her mother peremptorily. 

A half articulate Yes came from Bessie’s pale 
lips. 

* You acknowledge then that he was making love 
to you. I am ashamed that a daughter of mine has 
so little dignity as to listen to any such folly. You 
| imagined perhaps that he was serious, that he had 
' intentions ?’ and the lady laughed quite hysterical- 
ly. ‘Speak ! were you such a fool?’ Again Bes- 
sie’s lips opened as if mechanically and gave utte- 
rance to a murmured Yes. 

* The child will drive me mad,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Grant with vehemence, turning to Louise; ‘ how 
; she persists in her idiotic vanity.’ Her tone chan- 
} ged to its usual cold sarcasm as she addressed 
}azain her younger daughter. ‘Really you have 
‘ made your debut under most flattering circumstan- 
Ges, creditable ts youtself and your family. A 
young lady of your tender years secluding herself 
; for an entire evening on a piazza, tete-a-tete with 
a notorious flirt, and after detaining us all half ar 
; hour; discovered in a charining position to be sure, 
with both your hands in his—perfectly disgraceful 
’ and tibominable.’ 


Bessie did not change a miuscle; her face had 
been deathly pale during the whole of her moth- 
, er’s tirade and continued so. At the interesting 
piece of information ¢éritained in the last of Mrs. 
Grant’s speech, Louise raised her head and gazed 
with some surprise at her little sister. Mrs. Grant 
’ had an auditor 6f whom she little dreamed; Clar- 
} ence stood in the doot his eyes flashing and face 
convulsed with indignation. 


‘ Bessie, why do you not defend yourself?’ he 
exclaimed walking up to her. * Yon know you can 
; —did tiot Frank Percival offer himself to you to- 
might?’ 

A flood of crimson rushed to Bessie’s face and 
: with a fourth ‘Yes’ she burst into an agony of 
tears and stified her sobs and misery on Clarence’s 


shoulder. 
‘Pray what is all this,’ sid Mr. Grant, walking 
in and gazing with some astonishment at the group. 
‘Nothing,’ returned his son with nonchalance, 
except that Percival has made a little mistake and 
: asked Bessie to marry him instead of Louise.’ 
, “Whew ??’ exciaimed Mr. Grant, ‘1 expected 
‘as much; he has been dead in love with Bessie for 
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the last inttianiett, as any idiot might home! 
reen.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The spirit of beauty doth pass o’cr the earth, 
And scatter a radiance there, 

As, wrapped in the folds 6f the light summier cloud 
It floats on the mild balmy air. 





A heavenly gift is such beauty to all, 
’Tis joy to the mirth-loving heart ; 
And e’er from the wéary and desolate soul, 
Bids sorrow and sadness depart. 


it colors the beautiful concave above, 
In sunny tints, gorgeous and bright; 
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. volanee 


Wise used 1 to > mpetal a pleasant hous with the 


| friends who occasionally paid them a visit : 


and, particdlarly was it the favorite resort 
of the eldest daughter, Mary, a beautiful 


girl, about nineteen years of age, who would 


_ Henry, was a promising, 


Then cheers the night-darkness by fair glowing stars, ° 


And marks all its pathway with light. 


it mantles the earth in a beauteous garb, 
Adorns it with soft-tinted fiowers, 
And renders it brilliasnt on every side 
By splendid and fairy-like bowers. 


’Tis often reflected from thick leafy boughs, 
Rich robes of the dark forest trees ; 

‘It sprinkles them over with gay gems of light, 
When moved by the slight gentle breeze. 


‘It rests on the breast of the smooth peaceful laké, 
And lives jn its lights and its shades, 
Whene’er the last ray of the glorious sun 
From hiil, dale and mountalia top fades. 


Tis true that around us its heart-cheering light 
In numberless figures doth glide, 

‘But maketh the nfind and the soul far more bright 
Than all its fair forms ate beside. 


It speaks in the eye, in the gestures, the look 
Lit up by the glance of the goul, 

For e’en like the waves of aerial seas, 
Its sweet undulations there roll. 


It beautifies earth in its every clime, 
Wheré footsteps of man have not trod, 

In air, on the earth, and the Waters ’tis seen 
Reposing—the impress of God! 


Ludlow, Vt. 


Sybrnerre. 


A SKETCH. 


ABBOTT. 





BY SIMON C. 





In the pleasant village of P., in the state of | 
Massachusetts, lived the family of Mr. Wise, ' 
consisting of himself, his wife, one son and | 
Theit residerice was situa-- intend to introduce to your notice. 


two daughters. 


often retire thither at thé close of a lone 
summer day, to enjoy a little refiose from her 
domestic cares, spend a short time in pleas- 
ant conversation, or sing some favorite songs 
with her brother and sister. Her brother, 
bright-eyed young- 
‘ster of about seventeen years, with light 
hair, and dark eyes, from whicli, if offended, 
(which was very seldori,) he could throw 


‘forth a glance hot éasily to bé mistaken. 
’ Her sister, Ellen, was a lovely flaxen-haired 


ly blue, from which, at times, 
'sdul seemed té beam forth. 


sirl of “ sweet sixteen,” with eyes of Heatven- 
het whole 
But Maty— 


‘ héw shall I désecribe her ?—her eyes weré of 


——— 


a deep hazel color; her teeth like polished 
ivory; her form a perfect Venus de Medici ; 


her ¢omplexion that of the lily blended 


i 


‘ she might be; 


with tints of the rdése. In short, she was 
“one among a thousand,” and was ¢éonsid- 
‘ered the belle of her native village. Well 
for there was not ariother like 
her in town or country for miles around. 


! She was not only beautiful, but she possessed 


‘ the 


_ when they applied to her for relief. 


| In her 
oor evet found a true frieiid, and the 
needy were never sent awdy uncared for 
But the 
‘best description of her virtues is given in the 
' following lines of a celebrated poet: 


a generous atid charitable spifit. 


“ Not alone the outward beauty 
Of this world dost thou inherit ; 
Bot the raré and priceless treasure— 
Deathless beauty of the spirit.” 


But there is another, kind reader, whom I 
Henry 


ted on a rising eminence at the eastern part Wilton, who at this time, wis about twenty- 
of the village, whence was afforded an exten- , one years of age, was the only son of a wid- 
sive and beautiful prospect of thé country ow, whose husband had died abotit 4 year 
around, as faras the eye could reach. Ata) previous to the commencement of my Story. 
few rods distance from the reat of the house, He served his time as an apprentice with 


on the bank of a small stream that flowed ° 
past the dwelling, wasa grove of maples, in 
which was an arbor, where the family of Mr. 


; 
> 
5 
; 
> 


i 


Mr. D -r, of M———n, Ct., a cabinet 
maker, after which, he entered into copart- 


nership with a Mr. De V——+e of F—= 
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its highest pitch. 
the perfidy of liis partner, he was reduced to 
poverty. He lived only abcut six months af- 


ter his disheartening revetse, whén de died ‘ 


leaving barely property enough with his wid- 


ow, for the education of Henry; who was in- | 


tended for a lawyer. 
* * * ® 


Henry Wilton fist became acquainted 
with Mary Wise while she was at a fashion- 


able boarding school in N—--—h, Ct. He ' 


was then attending the Academy in that 
place. He was about eighteen, and sh¢ 
about sixteen years of age. When Mary’s 


father first heard of their intimacy, his indig- | 


nation knew no bounds. He itmediately 


wrote to her, ordering her retutn home With- 
out delay. She obeyed, though not without } 


many regrets at being obliged to leave the 
pleasant society of those to whom she was 


endeared by every thing agreable: and 


among them Henry Wilton. 


On arriving home, she met a man, whom | 
she soon learned het father destined for her : 


future husband. 


A day or two after, she reccived a note 
from her father, re(fuesting her fo come to 
his library ; as he wished to have a short in- 
terview with her. She accordingly made 
hier appearance, when the following conver- 
sation occurred : 


“ Well, Mary,” said het fathet, “what do | 


you think of Mr. Barney ?” 


“[ think that I should like him very well | 


—as a friend. 


“J intend him for your future husband, ' 


and think he would make a very good one. 


His wisdom and experience in life would | 


serve asa guide for your youth.” 

“Father, I cannot think of it, I shall es-. 
teem him highly, as my father’s friend ; but * 
to love him,I could not, for he is twice as old | 
as Iam ; and besides, [love another.” 

« What! Henry Wilton?” 


“ Yes, father, itis him,” 


apt after acquiring a’ 
handsome competency, entered largely into— 
the western latid speculation, at that time at} 
By the failure of this, and | 
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«4 césienand yon ever to think of him 
again.” 

“Oh, father!” cried Mary, falling on her 
knees, “do not, 1 implore you, be so cruel ; 
‘if you only knew how we love each other, | 
trust you wotld not, nay, I believe you could 
not part us, and thus render your daughtei 
‘forever unhappy.” 


“Tt command you to rise,” said her father 
-in atone of anger, while his face was livid 
with rage. “D6 you suppose I would have a 
daughter of mine marry the son of a poor wid 
ow, with nothing in the worid? No indeed, 
not I. Besides, you are too young now 
to be married. It is my wish that you wait 
‘until you are three or four years older, 
‘and then Ftrust yot will see the folly of 


; your present attachment, and betté¢t appreci 
‘ate the merits of Mr. Barney.” 


“Tt cannot be, our vows of etéfnal love 
are registered in Heaven, and how can you 
‘wish mé to break them.” 

“Think no more of him,” commanded her 
‘father; in a voice thick and husky With an- 
: ger. 

“Father!” &ontinded Mary, “I Have ever 
been obedient to you in every thing, even 
‘whet I thought you exacting; bit now,” 
‘continued she, “I am ¢ompelled by every 
dictate of con'science, so far as regatds my 
happiness in life, to differ ftom yott in this 
matter.” 


Her father made no reply fo this; but rose 

‘and hastily quitted the room in gréat anger, 

leaving hér to indulge in her own thoughts, 

‘which the reader may well suppose were far 
from being of the most pleasant kind. 


« What can he mean by this? said Mary 
} to herself, when left alone. It was never 
thus» He has ever been kind and indulgent 
‘to mé—too much so, I fear, and what can be 
the motive for his present conduct in relation 
to this matter : —Hénfty is worthy and intelli. 
gent, though poor ; and what the reason can 
be for my father’s present opposition to our 
-urtion, is unknown to me.” 
‘Fhus soliloguised the unhappy Mary, un- 
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iil the dinner bell roused her from her an- 
pleasant meditations, 


% ¥ 


* 8 ~ 
It was on the afternoon of a pleasant day 
in the month of June IS—, that two young 


men who were very intimate friends, were 


contemplating the beautiful scenery afforded | 


by the prospect from the summit of Mount 
Holyoke, when the attention of one of them 


named Edgar Neville, was arrested by an el- } 


egant carriage drawn by two beautiful grays 
ascending the side of the mountain toward 
ithe spot where they stood. 


“Look!” exclaimed Edgar to his friend, 
who was no other than Henry Wilton, “ who 
can it be that is so romantic as to pay a visit 
io this pleasant spot at this time with such 
handsome equippage.” 

“Some rich person from the city who is 
iraveling for his health, and who wishes to 
obtain a view from this elevated siluation I 
suppose,” replied Henry, “ who it is, | can- 
not tell, but who do you think it is 2” 

“Tam sure [ donot know,” replied Edgar. 

The carriage approached, till suddenly a 
hawk flew from a tree that stood near, and 
dashed full in the face of the horses, causing 
them to rear and pitch forward, when, as 


quick as thought, Henry sprang and seized } 


them by the bits and brought their heads 
against a tree so.as to hold them fast, while 
his companion assisted the inmates of the 
carriage in getting out, which they had hard- 
ly done, when, Henry’s strength failing him, 


the horses broke from his grasp, plunged ' 


over a precipice, and went down about fifty 
feet—horses, carriage and all! The horses 


were both killed, and the carriage was dash- ' 


ed to atoms on the rocks below. ; 


The young men now turned their atten- ; 


tion to those who had so narrowly escaped 


death, who, to their surprise, proved to be’ 
Mr. William Wise, and his daughter, the } 


beautiful and accomplished Mary. 


arms, and was immediately 


; mountain. 
store her to consciousness were employed, 


Upon 
seeing the danger they had so narrowly es- | 
caped, the daughter swooned in her father’s } 
conveyed to. 
their lodgings at the --——- Hotel, an ele-' 


1loy 


gant mansion house near the foot of the 
Every means necessary to re- 


which, after a long time, proved successful, 
‘40 the infinite satisfaction and joy of her fath- 
sr and others of her attendants. 


When she had become sufliciently rested 
‘to endure the fatgues of the journey, they 
set out for the place of their residence in P. 


The scenery of this enchanting spot had 
no loager any attraction for Henry or his 
‘companion, and they accordingly returned 

to their respective homes in F R I. 

Soon after their return, Henry and Mary 
‘again met; and sucha happy meeting I will 
: not attempt to describe. Words would be in- 
‘adequate. To those of my readers who have 
‘ been similarly situated, | leave it to imagine 
the pleasure attendant thoreon. 





The opposition of Mr. Wise to the uniau 
_ of his daugter with Henry, continued unabat- 
}ed,and he still persisted in the plan of her 
union with Mr. Barney; “ for,” said he, while 
‘engaged in conversation upon the subject 
with her one day, “ Mr. Barney is rich, and 
‘Henry is poor.” This, in the mind of her 
father, was an insurmountable barrier to her 
‘union with the latter. 
Mr. Barney had thrice offered himself to 


es 
; Mary, and was as often refused. Said she, 
“IT care not for your: wealth, and I would 
‘not marry you eyen if you possessed all the 


-riches in the world. Jt is not wealth that | 
seck, but happiness.” 

A few days after, Mr. Barney called on 
| Mr. Wise at his office, when the following 
conversation occurred. 

; Good morning Mr. Wise,” said Mr. Bar- 
, ney, as he entered. 

* Good morning sir,” responded Mr. Wise 
}in his usually bland and smiling manner. 
: * How is your health sir, you Jook rather un- 


; well.” 

“ That is not what troubles me, it is some- 
thing worse.” 5 

“Something worse did you say, what is 
Te 

“]inay as well inform you at once that 
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your daughter has again refused me. She! 
says she can never accept my offer as her ' 
heart is pledged to another.” 


“ Well sir, I will see to it, she will accept 
you when she hears of your immense fortune, 
which [ think will be sufficient to induce her | 
to discard that young upstart, Henry Wilton, 
who is but a poor good-for-nothing beggar 
with not a cent in the world.” 

‘ ] have conversed with her upon this sab- 
ject,” said Mr. Barney, “and she says she | 
knows Henry is poor, but she does not care ) 
for that. She also says that with good health | 
they can live happily together even were they 
as poor as the poorest, and furthermore, she | 
says she would not accept me were I posses- } 
sed of all the wealth in the world.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Wise, with a voice of an-} 
ger, and a face livid with rage, “ she} 
wild accept you, she shall, by heavens, or I—” 

What heavy curse he was about ta pro-} 
nounce upon his daughter’s head, will forev- 
er remain a mystery, for, before he could fin- | 
ish the sentence, something in his throat ; 
stopped his utterance and he fell senseless 
to the floor. He was immediately conveyed : 
to bed, and medical assistance was instantly ° 
sent for, but before it could arrive, he was a 
corpse. Shortly after this afflicting event in 
the family of Mr. Wise, Mr. Barney under | 
the pretence of traveling for his health, went } 
south and has not since been heard of. 

* * * Pi teisid 

Henry Wilton and Mary Wise were mar-. 
ried as soon after the death of her father as. 
the state of her feelings would permit, and | 
they are still living happily together in their 
old age, beloved by all who know them. 
They are independently rich, notwithstanding } 
the portion of Mr. Wise’s estate, which } 
fell to her by right of inheritance ; for, inde- 
pendent of this, Henry, by his industry and: 
attention to business in his younger days, } 
had received the custom of all who knew him, } 
and thereby amassed a handsome fortune for | 
himself. 

At the age of twenty-three, Henry Wise 
married a beautiful and accomptished isl 


5 
) 
: 
5 


| 
( 
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seventeen years of age, by the name of Eu- 
genia Dorval, with whom he first became ac- 
quainted while on a tour through France 
and the southern part of Europe. They are 
now living in one of the western states; 
they enjoy a very liberal portion of this 


_ world’s geods and are truly respected and es- 


teemed by all who know them. 
The lovely and accomplished Ellen Wisc 


' was wooed and’ won by the gallant Edgar 


Neville, who, soon after marriage, moved in- 

to the southern part of Vermont, where they 

still live happily together, enjoying the full- 

est confidence of al} around them, and _pos- 

sessed of a handsome competency. 
Bradford, May 1847. 





A young hoosier recently visited the St. Louis 


theatre. The play was Douglas, or the noble shep- 


' herd. The Indianian silently and earnestly notic 


} ed the progress of the play, till young Norva! com: 


‘ menced his speech with— 


‘My name is Norval; 

On the Grampian Hills 

My father feeds his flocks, 

A frugal swain: whose constant cares 

Were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home.’’ 
‘ook bere, young féller,’’ said the hoosier in a 

loud and enthusiastic tone, ‘‘I’m hanged if dad 

didn’t want to.serve me *zactly the same way. Bui 

I warn’t a goin’ to lose my chance of a fight with 


the yaller skins though.”’ 





A: coarse lookiag fellow went up-to an old gen- 


; tleman, and holding out his hand, remarked witha 


smile—‘*My dear sir, | cannot call you by name, 
but I am sure we have been together somewhere.’ 

‘‘We may have,” said’the old gentleman, ‘* for 
I have been in very bad company: in my days.”’ 





WasHinc.—Mexjco and: Mexicans are proverb: 


ally dirty, which. we suppose is the reason why Gen 
; Taylor sends out so. many parties to ‘* scour. the 


country.”” 





Gilbert, Stuart, the celebrated portrait painter, 
once met a Jady in the street, in Boston, who salu- 
ted him with— 

** Ah, Mr. Stuart, F have just seen your minia- 
ture, and kissed: it, because it was so much like 


$9 


‘ you. 
** And did it kiss you in return ?”” 
‘* Why, no 
‘ Then,’ said Stuart, ‘' it was not like me 
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y EMAL K TRIALS. ; the en? She has nae iamneved girl i in the kitchen 


: who will do onxy half the work at nine shillings 


My heart always ‘‘stirs within me,’’ when LI 3 . Sent 
read selections made by editors of newspapers, ; PX Wee onday morning ! eight o’clock—four 
| ehildves must be ready for school—Mrs. B. must 


which are designed for married ladies, setting | , , . 
/spunge their faces—smooth their hair—see that 


forth our duty with relation to ‘‘ making our homes | J : 
happy to our husbands; that we should always books, slates, pencils, paper, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
welcome them witha cheerful smile when they (yes, four of them,) and all = order, and new the 
come in from the cares and fatigues of the day, : [ Sey © erying--tne lee & oe apne Sally 
og ; should begin to wash the parlor—the chambers, 
and do all we canto make married life happy to | 
them,”? &e, Now this is well, Iacknowledge, and | : the breakfast things are all waiting. Well, by a 
trust I strive daily to reduce so good a theory to ; ong the baby; who lies kicking im the cradle— 
practice, But allow me to inquire if the cares and * amile to smooth the ruffled Sally, and with all the 
fatigues of the wife are always—I might say ever— energy that mind and body can summon, things are 
‘ straightened out,’ anc the lofty piles of a week’s 


appreciated by the husbend? 

Shall I give a short eketch of domestic Jife as it is? | rearing begin to grow less ; but the time shortens 
not of course describing a family as it should be, | with it--it is almost dinner time—by some acci- 
but I wish to give a fair example of every daylife, | _ dent that joint of meat is frozen—company calls— 

Mr. Benson forgot to get any eggs on saturday ; 


at home. My neighbor, Mr. Benson, is a lawyer | 

by profession, and what the world calls a respecta- | { Mrs. B. must do the next best way—the bell rings 

ble man. His income is small, but he married a la- : twelve—the door opens, and in rush the children 

dy who was able to furnish their small house hand- } from school—John has torn his panteldons—Mary 
' must have some money, then, to geta thimble ; 


somely, and they have some hope of prosperity in | 
reversing, Mrs. B. waceducated in.modern times, | ; : she has just lost hers—William has cut his finger 
and somewhat fashionably ; so that the host of } with a piece of glass, and is calling loudly for his 


ther. 
evils, which ignorant young housekeepers ‘‘are | mo 
heir to,’? came thick and fast upon her, when she Peer Mies, Benson endeavors to beep cheerful 


started onthe doubtful pilgrimage of matrimonial life. and to look delightful during the hubbub, and now 
But she had firm principles, energy of character, the dinner, by her efforts alone, is on the table : 
and devoted love for her husband—all good stimu- her husband comes in, and perhaps wonders the 
lants in the path of duty. She braved, like a hero- ‘ pie is not a little better warmed,’ and with this 
ine, all the ‘‘tea-pot tempests ’? which often came | ‘ comment, and a smile on the baby, he is off till it 
from the clouds, not so ‘‘ big as a man’s hand,” i time for tea. I forbear to finish the day, Mr. 
b 
and in due time succeeded in making a cheerful and ; ' Editor, and shall only say the afternoon is made up 
happy manager of their economical establishment. j of little trials, too small to mention, but large 
Mrs. B. has been a wife twelve years,and is enough to try the faith and patience of all the pa- 
mother of five children, the youngest but a babe, triarchs. 


Now, Sir, this wife has surely borne the ‘ burden 
dthe fi I tion of ea y 
and thee eee happy a8 8 ierge Pormon ©" t and heat of the day ’—her limbs are wearied—her 
families. ! 


It is Monday morning, and this speake ‘unut- whole energy of mind and body exhausted, and she 


terable things’ to a New England wife, who has ; prereng ‘ welcome naa age with a smile.’ 
been married a dozen years. Mr. Benson has had } a . ong’ its wid pages “ vie es at rene 
his breakfast in season—has kissed the children °°" ee ee ee aoe hi 
his wife a smile? What has he done to lighten her 
and gone to the office, where the boy has a good | Site thats S Wak a kelt @ wt 
fire—the books and papers are all in order, and Mr. ape a sparc Saha oomph ce 7 yma 


— 


MAP PALL LPL 





B. sits down to answer a few agreesble demands es out ten, after sitting idle an hour, ‘he wishes 


upon his time, which will evidently turn into cash. pion. : pee! Ae aga Perenig pe ee-—Se 
He goes home to his dinner punctually at one o’- a ae . oa re . ae: gts “ 
it ie: Pare _{ post office for letters and papers,’ and at lengt 
clock—it is ready for him—he takes it quietly, per-} \y.00 half way between sleeping and waking, io 
haps ; frolics ten minutes with the baby, and then ° Jooks at the pale, exhausted help-mate, and ex- 


hurries back to the office. At the hour for tea, he | claims, ‘ Well, wife, you BEGIN to look a little fa- 





ao 


1 } tigued.’ 
GPne Hevea ONNIONG, 1 eeteetel, 408 to’ gente | i will not ask you, Mr. Editor, if my picture is not a 
the simple rhyme of an old song, ; true one, for you are not a stranger to the ways and 
The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, cares of a married life ; but I pray you, be more 
The kettle on for tea 5 ; just, and now and then exhort husbands to do their 
— ty aah eter agama part towards making home agreeable to their wives, 
; ; when the latter have, like Atlas, borne a world of 
But how has it been with Mrs. Benson through } cares and vexations through the day. Mary. 


21 
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MASSACH USETTS HOSPt TAL. { difficult and elie vadiens éuniite whine re- 


This has been pronounced the finest building in 
ihe State. It stands on a small eminence open to 
the south, east and west. 


est breadth. It is built of Chelmsford granite, the 
columns and their capitals being of the same mate- 
In the centre of the two principal stories are 
Above 


rial. 
the rooms of the oflicers of the institution. 


into wards and sick rooms. 
ings of the entries are of stone. 


and with water by pipes and a forcing-pump. 
beautiful hills which surround Boston are seen from 


se oc tated Bae tn } ; 7 in, o% hundred ant : in their nature incurable—whence it has followed, 
RA ae aoe SA ns See ee” | salle ee reputation of the institution has in- 


quire operation ; one of the consequences of this 


‘ general sentiment in regard to the Hospital, is, 


< 


cvery part of the building, and the grounds on the } 


south-west are washed by the waters of the bay. 


The premises have been improved by the plant- ’ 
ing of ornamental trees ehrubs, and the exten- } 
sion of the gravel walks for those patients whose ; 


health will admit of exercise in the open air. 

Towards the close of the last century a gentle- 
man died in Boston, leaving a bequest in his will 
of $5,000 towards the building of a hospital. 


This ° 


circumstance was attended with the beneficial effect ° 
of awakening the attention of the public to the | 


subject. 
August, 1810, when two physicians living in Boston, 


Nothing, however, was effected before | 


addressed a cireular, in which the cdvantages of a | 


hospital were stated to several gentlemen of Bos- | 


ton, possessed of ample fortunes, and disposed to 
contribute to institutions in which the public good 
was concernd. In the beginning of 1811, fifty-six 
gentlemen, living in different parts of the common- 
wealth, were incorporated by the name of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Their charter 
allowed the corporation to hold property to the 
amount of $30,000 yearly income. 

Little exertion was made before the autumn of 
1816, when a subscription was commenced that 
was attended with uncommon success. 


In 1817, they purchased four acres in a field at : 


the west end of Boston, called Prince’s Pasture, 
and on the 4th day of July, 1818, the corner stone 
of the present Hospital was there laid, in the pres- 
ence of many persons of great dignity in public 
life, and a numerous assemblage of citizens. The 
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that many diseases are presented there, which are 


creased, the number of cases reported incurable or 
not relieved has also increased. The patients un- 
der the daily care of skilful, intelligent, and emi- 


: hie ip Tai / nent surgeons and physicians, are watched over by 
these is the operating theatre which is lighted from ; i poy , ) 


the dome. The wings of the building are divided | 


faithful and attentive nurses, ard in truth the mi- 


Ni . ‘nor officers and domestics, under the vigilant eye of 
The stair-case and floor- ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
: ‘ the Superintendent, continue to give the sick poor 
The whole house | 


is supplied with heat by air-flues from furnaces, ‘restoration, which the kindness of friends, or the 
The :. : 
; influence of money, could command for those fa- 


all the comfort and relief, with all the chances of 


vored with both. 





MY EARLY FRIENDS. 


Dearly prize | the friends of my youth, 
With whom happy hours [ have spent 
Rejecting error, receiving truth. 
And only on knowledge intent : 
In memory’s bright spell 
Oh long, long will they dwell. 


To think of them now. though far away 
From the scenes of my early years, 
Is of joy a bright, beautiful ray, 
Dispelling my sorrows and tears : 
’Tis a pleasure so pure 
May it ever endure. 


Full oft, when grief heavily presses, 
I think of those I love so well— 
Who ever sought, by sweet caresses, 
Me to cheer and my fears dispel : 

Angels they, here below, 
To soothe my earthly woe. 


Would that I could live those days again— 
Those days to memory so dear ; 
But it may not be ; the wish is vain ; 
Henceforth my life’s devoid of cheer : 
Its brightest hour has sped, 
And all its hopes are dead. 


St. Albans, June, 1847. W. W. J. 





ROBERT BURNS. 


Robert Burns was born in a clay built cot- 
tage the work of his father’s hands, on the 
25th of January, 1759. His birth-place is 
about two miles south-west of the town of 
Ayr. A few days afterwards the frail tene- 
ment gave way at midnight, and the infant 
with his mother were forced to take shelter 


civil, religious and masonic services were performed ‘in a neighboring hovel from the pitiless pelt- 
with such impressive pomp, as rendered the whole | ing of the storm. William Burns, his father, 
scene truly solemn and interesting. This building ; although in very humble circumstances, has 
was so far completed on the Ist of September, } been portrayed by his immortal son in the 
1821, as to be in a fit condition to receive patients. { beautiful poem of “The Cotter’s Saturday 

It seems to be generally understood through the Night,” in a manner equally honorable to the 
country, that this institution is the most safe as’ memory of both. As in the case of most 


well as the most economical place of resort in all; distinguished persons, his mother, whom in 
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general address he greatly resembled, seems } about this time, and his fervent admiration o{ 
to have exercised a great influence in the for-; beauty called up many of his best songs, for 
mation of his youthful mind, and her inex-; Burns was no Platonic admirer of imagina- 
haustible store of ballads and traditionary ; ry heroines. One of these, Jean Amour, 
tales doubtless made a great impression upon | who afterwards became his wife, he thus be- 
his infant imagination; In his boyish days, | sings: 

as Burns himself tells us, he owed much to! « miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 

an old woman, who resided in the family, re- Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw ; 
markable for her ignorance, credulity and ; be g rns ig St ae or Morton, 
superstition. She had the largest collection ° 


in the country of tales and songs concerning; Poor in the extreme, and alarmed for the 


devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, war- | Consequences of this new connexion, he now 
locks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-candles, dead- | formed the idea of going to Jamaica, in hopes 
lights, wraiths, apparitions, giants, enchanted ) of bettering his broken fortuaes; but in a 


towers, dragons, and other trumpery. How }/ast interview with his mistress, he gave 
well he used this “trampery,” the reader of ber a written acknowledgement of marriage, 


Tam-O’Shanter doubtless remembers. ‘which is in Scotland sinen aaa although 
‘such marriages are irregular. 

The earliest breathings of Burns’ muse’ A fier trying in “ath te raise his passage- 
were inspired by the passion to which he, un-} money, his friends encouraged him in the 
fortunately for himself, was too often a slave. idea of trying a subscription edition of his 
His first ballad, “O, once I loved a bonnie ;poems. His spirits rose with the prospect of 
lass, er composed when he was about fif- success, and he composed some cther pieces, 
teen. ‘ Thus with me began love and poet- | amongst them the Twa Dogs, during the 
ry; which at times have been my only progress of publication. The poems fixed 
enjoyments.” A belle-fille whom he? the public attention immediately. Old and 
adored, and who had pledged her soul to meet | young, high and low, grave and gay, learned 
him in the field of matrimony, jilted him with |r jgnorant, were alike delighted, agitated, 
peculiar circumstances of mortification. His | transported. Even plow-boys and maid- 
letter in reply to hers, in which she finally ‘servants would gladly have given the wages 
rejects him, is extraordinary, considering he they earned most hardly, and which they 
was only in his twentieth year. ‘“ It would | wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they 
be weak and unmanly to say that without might procure the works of Burns. His so- 
you I never can be happy; but sure I am’ ciety was courted by the most celebrated of 
that sharing life with you would have given ; his countrymen. His manners were then, as 
ita relish, that, wanting you, [never can ‘they continued ever afterwards, simple, man- 
taste.” It was about this time that he wrote ; ly, and independent ; strougly expressive of 
to his father—* The weakness of my nerves | conscious genius and worth ; but without any 
has so debilitated my mind, that I dare nei- ' thing that indicated forwardness, arrogance, 
ther review past wants, nor look forward into ' o¢ vanity. If there had been a little more of 
futurity ; for the least perturbation in my | gentleness and accommodation in his temper, 
breast produces most unhappy effects on my ; says an acute observer, he would, I think, 
whole frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for } have been still more interesting ; but he had 
an hour or two my spirits are alightened, | } heen accustomed to give law in the circle of 
glimmer a little into futurity ; but my princi- | his ordinary acquaintance ; and his dread of 
pal, and indeed my only pleasurable enjoy- } any thing approaching to meanness or servil- 
ment, is looking backwards and forwards ina ity, rendered his manner somewhat decided 
moral and religious way.” and hard. Sir Walter Scott says of him, 

His father died in the beginning of the ; “‘ There was a strong expression of sense and 
year 1784; shortly before which event, the shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye 
two brothers took the farm of Mossgiel to-; alone, I think, indicated the poetical charac- 
gether, and it was during the four years that | ter and temperament. It was large and of a 
he lived on it, with yearly wages of seven; dark cast, which glowed (I say literally 
pounds for his labor, that his best poems were } glowed) wnen he spoke with feeling or inter- 
produced, and that the nobler and generous} est. I never saw such another eye in a hu- 
feelings of this extraordinary man, with, alas!} man head, though I have seen the most dis- 
his great failings, more fully developed them- tinguished men of my time.” His conver- 
selves. In addition to larger poems, many ; sation expressed perfect self-confidence, with- 
of his smaller romances too were penned { out the slightest presumption. In Edinburgh, 
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where he resided some months, he began to 
estrange himself, not altogether, but in some 
measure, from his graver friends, and he 
yielded to temptations, which, notwithstand- 
ing his noble and generous impulses, he had | 
not sufficient strength to withstand. Too. 
many of his hours were now spent at the ta- | 
bles of persons who delighted to urge con- ' 
viviality to drunkenness, in the tavern, and in 

the brothel, for which he afterwards paid the 
severe, but just penalty, in years of mental 
wretchedness. 

He closed his life in great misery on the } 
21st of July, 1796, in his thirty-seventh year, | 
with all the horrors of a jail before him. } 
His proud spirit, which had refused to re- | 
ceive from Thomson the remuneration for bis } 
songs, in a publication which owed to them 
its chief value, was forced, in the last days of : 
his existence, to write a pressing letter for the 
loan of five pounds. His remains enjoyed 
the empty honors of a public funeral, at 
which persons of all ranks volunteered in | 
crowds to do honor to the memory of the na- | 
tional poet of Scotland. 

H. T. Tuckerman, in an article on the 
character and poetry of Burns, says the muse ! 
of Burns is distinguished by a pensive ten- | 
derness. 
flective cast. His education, destiny, and | 
the scenery amid which he lived, deepened } 
this trait, and made it prevailing. ,'True sen- } 
sibility is the fertile source of sadness. <A } 
heart constantly alive to the vicissitudes of } 
life and the pathetic appeals of nature, can- 
not long maintain a lightsome mood. From 
this profound feeling sprang the beauties of ; 
the Scottish bard. He who could so pity a} 
wounded hare and elegize a crushed daisy, } 
whose young bosom favorites were Sterne } 
and Mackenzie, lost not a single sob of the | 
storm, nor failed to mark the gray cloud and | 
the sighing trees. In this intense sympathy } 
with the mournful, exists the germ of true } 
poetical elevation. The very going out into } 
the vastly sad, is sublime. Personal cares | 
are forgotten ; and as Byron calls upon us to } 
forget our “petty misery” in view of the } 


eer ~~ 


His mind was originally of a re- | 


mighty ruins of Rome, so the dirges of na- 
ture invite us into a grand funeral hall, where 
mortal sighs are lost in mightier wailing.— | 
This element of pensiveness distinguishes 
alike the poetry and character of Burns. He } 
tells us of the exalted sensations he experi- 
enced on an autumn morning, when listening 
to the cry of atroop of grey plover, or the } 


solitary whistle of the curlew. ‘The elements 


~~ 


raged around him as he composed Bannock- 
burn, and he loved to write at night, or during ’ 


' strong emotion. 
'“ raged like so many devils until they found 


165 
a cloudy day, being most successful in “a 
gloamin’ shot at the muses.” 

There was a thorough and pervading hon- 
esty about Burns,—that freedom from dis- 
guise and simple truth of character, to the 
preservation of which, rustic life is eminently 
favorable. He was open and frank in social 
intercourse, and his poems are but the sin- 


ceive records and outpourings of his native 


feelings. 
Just now I’ve ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working prime, 
My fancy yerkit up sublime 
Wi’ hasty summon : 
Hae ye a leisure moment’s time 
To hear what’s comin ? 


Hence he almost invariably wrote from 
““My passions,” he says, 


vent in rhyme.” ‘This entire truthfulness is 
one of the greatest charms of his verse. For 


the most part, song, satire and lyric, come 
‘warm from his heart. 


Insincerity and pre- 


tension completely disgusted him. Scarcely 


, does he betray the slightest impatience of his 
: fellows, except in exposing and ridiculing 


these traits. Holy Willie’s prayer and a few 
similar effusions were penned as protests 
against bigotry and presumption. Burns 
was too devotional to bear calmly the abuses 
of religion. 
God knows I’m _ not the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 
An atheist clean, 
Than under gospel banners hid be, 
Just for a screen. 


But satire was not his element. Rather did 
he love to give expression to benevolent feel- 
ing and generous affection. The native lib- 


: erality of his nature cast a mantle of charity 


over the errors of his kind, in laaguage 
which, for touching simplicity, has never been 
equalled. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang ; 
To step aside is human « 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it : 

And just as Jamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compate , 
But know not what’s resisied. 


Burns had a truly noble soul. He cherish- 
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ed an honest pride. Obligation oppressed. rendered his heart unreservedly to the glow 
him, and with all his rusticity he firmly of social pleasure, and sought with equal 
maintained his dignity in the polished circles ; heartiness the peace of domestic retirement. 


of Edinburgh. Like all manly hearts, while ' 


But why o’ death begin a tale ? 


he keenly felt the sting of poverty, his whole Just now we’re living sound and hale, 
nature recoiled from dependence. He desired ° ‘Then top and maintop crowd the sail, 
money, not for the distinction and pleasure | Heave care o’er side: 
it brings, but chiefly that he might be free And large, before enjoyment’s gale, 


Let’s tak the tide. 


This life has joys for you and I, 
And joys that riches ne’er could buy, 


from the world. He recorded the creed of , 
the true man ;— 


To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, And joys the very best, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; There’s a’ the pleasures o’ the heart, 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile The lover and the frien ; 
‘That’s justified by honor ; Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, ; And I my darling Jean ! 

ib aed grt a tellecs He sinned and repented with the same sin 
Of being independent. gleness of purpose, and completeness of de- 


His susceptibility to Nature was quick and | YoUor. This is illustrated in many of his 
impassioned. He bung with rapture over Poems: In his love and grief, in his joy and 
the hare-bell, fox-glove, budding birch, and | despair, we find no medium ;— 

hoary hawthorn. Though chiefly alive to its By passion driven ; 

sterner aspects, every phase of the universe | 9g Ae Bethe. jo lacomdayt aes | 


; . ; Was light from heaven. 
was inexpressibly dear to him. | esthhint Gheetienet wad a or tof tI 
O Nature! a’ thy shows an’ forms ap vt by ree. pete > epee tag cae 


To feeling, pensive hearts, hae charms ! poetry of Burns, is love. ; With the first 
Whether the simmer kindly warms , awakening of this passion in his youthful 
Wi’ life and light, ‘ breast, came also the spirit of poetry. ‘“ My 


Or winter ener aoe yom apd i ; heart,” says one of his letters, ‘* was complete 
How delightful Lee agg of pover ! me pre ae mENen Sp by deka one 
$ victim of ~; dess or other. e€ was one of those sus- 
— rego fee up om To iy = i ceptible men to whom love'is no fiction or 
oblivion Of His Jol. e walked beside te ' fancy ;.to whom it is not only a “ strong ne- 
: J : { * abeée ‘ . 5 
river, — the hill _ wandered over the | cessity,” but an overpowering influence. To 
moor, with a more exultant step, and more female attractions he was a complete slave. 
bounding heart than ever conqueror knew. } An eye, atone, a grasp of the hand, exer- 
so a ‘he 
In his 7 = wp —* all eager j cised over the sway of destiny. His earliest 
ness was lost of outward poverty, in the | and most blissful adventures were following 
ree of a gifted spirit. Then he looked : in the harvest with a bonnie lassie, or picking 
upon cad sy heritagé. He felt drawn | netles out of a fair one’s hand. He bad no 
eders y the 2 9 lle of a hoa armor of philosophy wherewith to resist the 
mth i he J, wiid-Hower trom which Nhe : spell of beauty. Genius betrayed rather than 
brushed the dew, every mountain top to! absolved him; and his soul found its chief 


which his eyes were lifted, every star that delight and richest inspiration in the luxury 
smiled upon his path,—was a token and a‘ of Joying. 

pledge of immortality. He partook of their } O happy love! where love like this is found! 
freedom and their beauty ; and held fond O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare 
communion with their silent loveliness. ‘The; |’ve paced much this weary MoRTAL RouND, 
banks of the Doon became like the bowers of | And sage EXPERIENCE bids me this declare— 


: . : ‘ “If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
Paradise, and Mossgiel became as a glorious; __Gne cordial in this melancholy vale, 


: "Tig when a 1 i i 
youthful, loving, modest pair, 
kingdom. In others’ arms breathe out the tender tale [gale.” 
} Beneath the milk white thorn, that scents the evening 


) And yet the love of Burns was poetical chiefly 
At plieeh OF cart. ‘in its — He loved like a man. 
My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, } His was ho mere sentimental passion, but a 

May touch the heart. ‘hearty attachment. He sighed not over the 

That complete self-abandonment, character- ’ pride of a Lawra, nor was satisfied with a 
istic of poets, belonged strikingly to Burns. smile of distant encouragement. Genuine 
He threw himself, all sensitive and ardent as ; passion was vivified and enlarged in his heart 
he was, into the arms of Nature. He sur- ' by a poetical mind. He arrayed his rustic 


Gie me a spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
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charmer with a few ideal attractions. His 
vows were paid to 

A creature not too bright or good 

lor human nature’s daily food : 


For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles 


No positive and tangible graces were enough 
for him. He sought not to exait them, but 
only to exhibit the fervor of his attachment. 
Even in his love was there this singular hon- 
esty. Exaggerated flattery does not mark 
his amatory poems, but a warm expression of 
his passionate regard, a sweet song over the 
joys of affection. Perhaps no poet has better 
depicted true love, in its most common mani- 


festation. Of the various objects of his re- | 


gard, the only one who seems to have in- 
spired any purely poetical sentiment was 
Highland Mary. Their solemn parting on 
the banks of the Ayr, and her early death, 
are familiar to every reader of Burns. Her 
memory seemed consecrated to his imagina- 


tion, and he has made it immortal by his 


beautiful lines to Mary in Heaven. 


The poetical temperament is now better | 


and more generally understood than formerly. 
Physiologists and moral philosophers have 
laboted. not without success, to diffuse correct 
ideas of its laws and liabilities. Education 
now averts, in frequent instances, the fatal 


ertors to which beings thus organized are pe- | 


culiarly exposed. No one has more truly 
described some features of the poet’s fate than 
the author of Tam O’Shanter and the Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night :— 


Creature, though oft the prey of care and sorrow, 
When blest to-day, unmindful of to-morrow ; 

A being formed t’ amuse his graver friends, 
Admired and praised—and there the homage ends : 
A mortal quite unfit for fortunes strife, 

Yet oft the sport of all the ills of life ; 

Prone to enjoy the pleasure riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to Jive ; 

Longing to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 

Yet frequent all unheeded in his own. 


The love of excitement, the physical and 
moral sensibility, the extremes of mood, 


which belong to this class of men, require a | 


certain discipline on the one hand, and indul- 
gence on the other, which is now more read- 
ily accorded. Especially do we look witha 
more just eye upon the frailties of poets. It 
is not necessary to defend them. They are 
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(to a sensitive and exalted soul. From the 
, depths of obscure poverty he awoke to fame. 
‘Strong and adroit as he was at the several 
vocations of husbandry, he possessed no tact 
‘asa manager or financier. With the keen- 
est relish for enjoyment, his means were 
small, and the claims of his family unceas- 
ing. Susceptible to the most refined influ- 
ences of nature, quick of apprehension, and 
‘endowed with a rich fancy, his animal nature 
was not less strongly developed. His flaming 
heart lighted not only the muse’s torch, but 
the tempest of passion. He often sought to 
drown care inexcess. He did not faithfully 
struggle with the allarements which tn real- 
ity he despised. How deeply he felt the 
transitory nature of human enjoyment, he 
has told us in a series of beautitul similes : 
But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or bike the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melfs forever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 


Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 


_'Fossed on the waves of an incongruous ex- 
perience, elevated by his gifts, depressed by 
‘his condition, the heir of fame, but the child 
‘of sorrow—gloomy in view of his actual 
| prospects, elated by his poetic visions,—the 


| life of Burns was no ordinary scene of trial 
;and temptation. While we pity, let us rev- 
erence him. Let us glory in such fervent 
‘ song as he dedicated to love, friendship, pat- 
‘riotism, and nature. True bursts of feeling 
/came from the honest bosom of the plough- 
‘man. Sad as was his career at Dumfries, 
’ Anomalous as it seems to picture him as an 
 exciseman, how delightful his image as a no- 
‘ble peasant and ardent bard! What a con- 
‘tradiction between his human existence and 

his inspired soul! Literature enshrines few 
_ more endeared memorials than the poems of 
‘Burns. His lyre is wreathed with wild-flow- 
ers. Its tones are simple and glowing.— 
Their music is like the cordial breeze of his 
native hills. It still cheers the banquet, and 
gives expression to the lover's thought. Its 
‘ pensive melody bas a twilight sweetness ; its 
‘tender ardor is melting as the sunbeams.— 
‘Around the cottage and the moor, the scene 
‘of humble affection, the site of lowly piety, 


only the more lamentable from being connect= it has thrown a hallowed influence, which 


ed with high powers. But it is a satisfaction 


lo trace their origin to unfavorable circum- 
stances of life and peculiarities of organiza- | 


tion. Burns labored under the disadvantage 
of a narrow and oppressive destiny, opposed 


}embalms the memory of Burns. 








It is supposed that in England the letter Q is al- 
ways followed by U. Not so in Scotland, for ina 
' Glasgow paper we find mention made of the Rey, 
‘Dr. M’Qhrae. 
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A MODEL SPEECH. 

Mr. Wesrster, when lately at Columbia, 
paid a visit tothe South Carolina College, 
of which his distinguished friend, Wm. C. 
Preston, is President. On that occasion, 
having received from a committee appointed | 
by the Senior Class a brief and tasteful : 
Complimentary Address, he made the fol- 
lowing happy and interesting reply : 


Young Gentlemen of the South Carolina Col- 
lege: Ithank you forthe manner in which you’ 
have been pleased to receive me, and for the re- ‘ 
spect which you have manifested. You are of the 
generation whichis to come after us, and your: 
judgments are to form part of the opinion of pos- } 
terity in respect to those who are now active in } 
the scenes of life. It will be happy for me, if the’ 
mature sentiments of your manhood shall corres- 
pond with those thus expressed in your youth. 

My young friends, ) may well congratulate you ' 
on your present condition and your prospects. You 
are members of a flourishing institution. You en- } 
joy the teachings ofa learned Faculty, with a 
name at its head beloved in private life, highly ' 
distinguished in public life, and which confers } 
grace as well as usefulness on these Academic » 
groves. Private and family affections cluster | 
ruund you all ; a thousand hopes are cherished for ° 
you ;all good auspices hover over you. Every ' 
one of you may take io himself, in this respect, 
the language of the poet— 


“ Non sine Dis 
Animosus infans.’? 


? 
Let me, then, say to each of you, ** Carpediem!”’ ; 
Art is long, and science is prefound, and literature, } 
in our day, is various and extensive. But you have ; 
youth, and health, and the means of culture and ' 
Improvement, and can accomplish great objects. } 
With you it is the bright and breezy morn of life. 
A long day I trust is before you. Let me advise } 
you to be early in prosecuting the great work, ; 
which, in that day, isto be done. Like the morn- } 
ing of the natura] day, let the morning of life be- | 
gin with devotion to the Great Giver of all good ; } 
and Jet every succeeding hour of that life be filled ° 
with acts of duty, and friendship, and private and } 
public beneficence. The evening of such life will } 
be full of hopes for a better ; and all will be cheer- : 
ed and consoled 
*¢ By ‘that which should accompany old age, ; 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.’ ?? 


Young gentlemen, all my good wishes attend } 
you! May you here sow, with liberal broadcast, 
the seeds of a future harvest of honor to your- 
selves, gratification to your friends, and usefulness } 
to your country ! 





———aeee 








WANTED ! 
Several active and faithful agents are wanted to can- } 
vass the country in soliciting subscriptions for this and 
other popular publications. The very best encourage- } 
ment will be given. Apply immediately to } 
A. B. F. HILDRETH, 
Bradford, Vt. 
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“THE MINSTREL GIRL.” 





BY JAMES G. WHITTIER. 





Her lover died. Away from her, 
The ocean-girls his requiem sang, 
And smoothed his dreamless sepulchre 
Where the tall coral branches sprang. 
And it was told her how he strove 
With death; but not from selfish fear : 
It was the memory of her love 
Which made existence doubly dear. 
They told her how his fevered sleep 
Revealed the phantom of his brain— 
He thought his love had come to keep 
Her vigils at his couch of pain; 
And he would speak in his soft tone, 
And stretch his arms to clasp the air, 
And then awaken with a moan, 
And weep that there was nothing there ! 
And when he bowed himself at last 
Beneath the spoiler’s cold eclipse, 
Even as the weary spirit passed, 

Her name was on his marble lips. 
She heard the tale ; she did not weep; 
It was too strangely sad for tears ; 

And so she kept it for the deep 
Rememberings of after years. 

She poured one lone and plaintive wail 
For the loved dead—it was her last— 

Like harp-tones dying, on the gale 
Her minstrelsy of spirit passed : 

And she. became an altered one, 
Forgetful of her olden shrine, 

As if her darkened soul had done 
With all beneath the fair sunshine. 





MY NATIVE LAND. 


My thoughts are in my native land, 
My heart is in my native place, 

Where willows bend to breezes bland, 
And kiss the river’s rippling face ; 


Where sunny shrubs disperse their scent, 


And raise their blossoms high to heaven, 


As if in calm acknowledgement 
For brilliant hues and virtue’s given. 


My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
Where sin and grief were but a name; 
When every field had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the day-light came. 


I bent the rushes to my feet, 

And sought the water’s silent flow, 
I moved along the thin ice fleet, 

Nor thought upon the death below. 


1 culled the violet in the dell, 


Whose wild-rose gave a chequered shade, 


And listened to each village bell, 
So sweet by answering echo made. 
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THE CHILD'S PICTURE. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





How beautiful are children! 
How light and debonair! 

Dear sportive imps, in truth the world 
Hath nothing halfso fair! 


F’en nature’s pets—the flowers— 
By them are quite ontdone ; 

They've tears than dew-drops purer, 
Similes brighter than the sun. 


The summer's playful breezes 
Catch sweetness as they 

But childhood’s joys unsought for, 
From every object flow. 


a 
Foy 


The hair no art hath twisted, 
The lip to smile untaught; 
The pretty. broken language 
That tells each passing thought ; 


The buoyant step unfettered, 
‘The frolic Jaugh and bound, 
‘The unskilful song out-breaking, 

Sweet mimicry of sound ; 


The cheek on which health’s roses 
So eloquently lie. 

The skin of polished ivory, 
The soul-enlivened eye. 


And here is an embodiment 
% Of every childish grace : 
What life and roundness in the form, 
What meaning in the face! 


More highly do I prize it 
Than living girls and boys, 


For it is just and beantiful, 
And—will not muke a noise! 


LILIAS LEE: 


OR, 


THE BETROTH ED. 


BY HENRY FENTON. 











On the eastern margin of the Cayuga lake, is a : 


small village, or at least a few houses, laying claim , sunbeams that found their way through the thick 


: foliage, or, as now, to sail at summer \norn, upon the 
bosom of the glassy lake, and tempt i 


to that appellation, the scenery adjacent to which 
combines, perhaps, more of the romantic and pictu- ; 
resque, than is to be found any where in the wide } 
state of New York. Here, when the warring winds | 


are at rest, the traveler pauses to view the beautiful ae 
‘ unusual native powers of mind, but of the discipline 


and the serene, and, as he lingers within its chermed , 
precincts, feels the quiet and gentle spirit of the ° 
scene pervading his breast. ‘The lake, between | 
three and four miles in width, lies in one calm and ° 
unbroken sheet before him, faithfully reflecting the ; 
blue arch above, and the few light and gently moving | 
clouds that vary its loveliness. ‘The drooping willow , 
bends, gracefully, over the margin of the motionless 


water, gazing upon the long and verdant tendrils | 


mirrored forth in its glassy depths. 


Let me carry the reader back, in imagination, some ; was a neat two story 
fifty years, before even the few buildings, which now 


99 
~~ 


) mark 


‘rested across the stern of the boat ; 


; distant hills, and all was again silent, 


~ 
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this spot, had been erected, when no rude 


; sounds of the busy occupations of men bioke in upon 


he solitude of nature. 

Day was breaking, among the mountains, and a 
soft and mellow light was stealing over hill and valley, 
and placid water, and the matin carol of nature’s 


/songsters was already filling the air with melody. 
The light sound of the oars of a smal! boat, dipping 
}at quick and regular intervals, at a distance, could 


now be heard, and soon a little bark, 
tenant, issued from the shadow of a rock on the mar- 
gin of the lake. 


with a solitary 


The occupant was an Indian. 
Fishing tackle lay in profusion about him, and a rifle 


the latter, as he 


drew near the shore, he discharged into the air—the 


clear sharp sound echoed and re-echoed among the 
A few min- 


utes passed, and a young man, clad ina light summer 


dress, and also bearing angling apparatus, came, with 
rapid pace towards the waters edge. A few dexter- 
ous movements of the oars brought the Indian and 


his skiff to the beach, where, after a friendly greet- 


ing between the parties, the boat received the new 
‘comer, and again, under the guidance of its swarthy 
‘pilot, shot out into the lake 
‘ being found, 


, and, the proper place 
and the stone anchor with its cable of 


twisted bark lowered, the friends commenced their 
+ 


, sport. 


George Waldeford, for such was the name of the 
young man, now introduced to the reader’s attention, 
was an admirer of nature in her solitary places. ‘Te 
rove, for hours, gun in hand, alone, though the for- 


, est wilds, where only the barking of the squirrel, the 
‘ tapping of the woodpecker, or the solitary ‘* caw’ of 
> the wary crow, that soared at a secure height above 


him, interrupted the silence ; and now to lie upon the 


} margin of some gentle stream, rippling o’er many a 


wave-worn stone, and sparkling in the few furtive 






finny inhab- 
‘ itants forth, were occupations congenial t\ his mind. 

; Bred to the law, and, but recently enrglled ‘among its 
practitioners, he had already given proof not only of 


of severe and earnest study; and in these ‘oyous 
: hours of mental relaxation, the ostensible o object of 
> his pursuit was often remote from his mind. The 
beauties of nature, and the few bright prospeci. 
; opening in perspective, upon his mind, with the thou- 
sand fancied enes that always crowd the young im- 
agination, afforded him themes of happy thought. 
The only house, for many miles circumjacent to 
the spot the reader is now, in imagination, occupying, 
white dwelling, situated on an 
eminence, some forty or fifty rods from the lake, and 
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so thickly shaded with forest trees as to be scarcely ‘ their childhood, the fond parents of Lilias had neve; 
discernible from the beach. This was the residence ; thought of the possibility of their acquiring othe 
of a Mr. Lee, a gentleman whose wealth had ena- feelings towards each other, than the puerile attach. 
bled him to follow the bent of a cultivated taste, by ment which marked their earlier days. 
seeking happiness in such a retirement. Waldeford Had Mr. Lee feared aught of this nature he would 
was a distant connection of Mr. Lee, and was then on ; not have endangered the happiness of his child, by 
a visit, during a part of the summer season, 10 the } paving the way for an attachment which he could not 
patron of his boyhood and the friend of his more ad-' countenance. A rash promise to his wife, in the last 
vanced days. The Indian, who has been introduced, | moments of her existence, had left him no option as 
was one of the many who then lingered, a few of to the disposal of his daughter. Mrs. Lee was of 
whom may still be seen, in the western part of the | foreign birth, and possessed a natural . predilection 
state of New York. It is well known that some of | for both the products and people of her clime. This 
these, particularly those whose powers had not fallen ; was quite blameless, but it was unfortunately carried 
before the destroyer, intemperance, possessed a great ' to such excess that it created an anwarrantable prej- 
degree of intelligence, and often proved the capable | udice against every thing which claimed a different 
and willing instructors of their civilized neighbors, in | origin. Among her few familiar acquaintances in the 
hunting and fishing. These considerations, together | city, from which they had removed, a short period 
with a desire to investigate the Indian character, had } prior to the time of which this history treats, was a 
induced Waldeford to associate frequently with Won- | Mr, Elston, an English gentleman, and his son, then 
gah, as he was called, one whom he had selected for | about sixteen years of age, handsome in person, well 
his superior sagacity and friendly nature. ‘ bred and intelligent. It had long been the wish of 
But to proceed with our narrative. A few hours ; Mrs. Lee, in her rather premature anxiety about the 
had passed, fatal to many a perch and pickerel, / marriage of her daughter, to procure for her a part- 
when the boat again approached the shore, and Wal- ; ner as desirable as she believed young Elston must 
deford, after making a few choice selections from the ' prove, and between the senior Mr. Elston and Mrs. 
bulk of their finny treasures, which his companion ‘ Lee an understanding had existed for a Jom@€ time, 
engaged to bring after him, and making some other | previous to her death, that this was a consummation 
sporting appointment, started on his return. mutually to be desired, if satisfactory to the father of 


He was proceeding at a slow pace up the lane, Lilias, and to the parties more immediately concern- 
ed. But during the last illness of this lady, which 


with his eyes cast in thoughtful mood upon the 

ground, when he was startled by the pressure of a | Was somewhat protracted, her maternal anxiety in 
hand upon his arm, so gentle, that he could not, even | this matter, had arrived at a point at which nothing 
if it had been in this bankrupt age of humanity, have would satisfy her, but a solemn aud mutual engage- 
mistaken it for a sheriff’s grasp, and turning, was ‘ ment between the children, in the presence of their 
greeted with a merry Jaugh from a rosy cheeked and parents. This was accordingly entered into, and al- 
blue eyed maiden, whom a poet might style ‘a though at the time it seemed something only amu- 
nymph, a naiad, or a grace,’’ but who, nevertheless, sing to the blue-eyed and light-hearted school girl ; 
I earnestly contend, was only sweet Lilias Lee, a she had since been taught to regard it as a’solem and 


maid of mortal mould, but unsurpassed in loveliness | binding rite. There was but little reason to suppose 
by all the heroines of romance. ‘that young Elston would relinquish his claim to the 


** Well, cousin George,’ she said, ‘I’ve been ‘hand of Lilias, endowed, as she was, with all the 


wondering this hour, where you could have wander- charms of youth and beauty ; or that she would ex- 
perience any reluctance to fulfil so sacred a promise, 


ed, and here I find you, returning from a fishing ex- | 
especially when it related to a connection with one 


pedition, in a brown study, calculating the profits and 
losses of your morning’s business, I suppose.’’ whose. education, bearing, and rank in society might 
have won an untrammeled heart. 


«* = must confess, then, Lilly, since you have been 
solicitous for my welfare—’’ Something of this Waldeford had heard, but igno- 


‘¢ It’s all profit and no loss ; I know what you are ) rant of the main truth, he feared that to him, in this 
going to say. Yourcompliments are getting old; case, ‘‘ ignorance was bliss.’? He scarcely knew 


you must coin a new set.” his own heart, or the state of his own feelings, but 
‘¢ But, cousin Lilias—”’ indulged in a dream of undefined pleasure of which 
**« But, cousin George !”’ Lilias was always the subject and the centre. They 


Lilias was the eldest daughter of Mr. Lee, and had | had mingled in their sports, and often sympathized 
just completed her nineteenth year. Distantly con- with each other’s sorrows ; but saw not, or would 
nected, she and George addressed each other by the | not allow themselves to contemplate, their growing 
appellation of cousin, and having been iatimate in | attachment. Waldeford had, at length, found that he 
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could no Jonger conceal from himself ¢ the fact, that 
he loved his cousin, and he was bent on disclosing to 
her his feelings, and learning from her the truth. 
But whenever he attempted to introduce the subject, 
she seemed, as if by intuition, to know his intentions, 
and partly, perhaps from a knowledge that such an 
interview must be one of painful disclosures, Jaugh- 
ed off every word and took that spoke of sentiment 
or feeling. 

** But, cousin Lilias—’’ said Waldeford. 

** But, cousin George,”’ said Lilias. 

** Cousin, ‘dear cousin, hear me.’’ 

*< Nay, cousin, dear cousin, since you will have it 
s0, hear me, for I have momentous news to tell.’’ 

Miss Lee then proceeded to inform her companion 
of the expeeted arrival of her only brother from 
college ; of which they had just received intelligence 
by letter. He was to be accompanied, she said, by 
a friend and classmate, who would spend the vaca- 
tion with them, She did not mention the name of 
their expected guest, and Waldeford dared not ask, 
lest, if his suspicions should prove true, his counte- 
nance should betray the unpleasant nature of the in- 
telligence, and as Lilias concluded, 


the name of their veined guest had upon his coun- 
tenance. 

‘* This Elston I have not'seen, since he was a lad 
”? continued Mr. 
report speaks truly, and William’s statement is not 


of sixteen, Lee, ‘* but if common 
exaggerated, we shall find him a very pleasant ac- 
cession to our little society.” 


Mr. Lee did not suspect the natare of Waldeford’s 
feelings, although he entertained a real affection for 
his young relative, and under other circumstances 


would have seen him win his daughter's hand with 


_ more pleasure than he could experience in sanction- 


‘* Will you not be happy with them ?’’ only re- | 


plied, 

‘* Your happiness, cousin Lilly, is a sufficient 
guaranty for mine.”’ 

Lilias cast her eyes to the ground, and a shade of 
melancholy passed over her lovely features, like the 
shadow that the swiftly passing cloud throws for a 
moment, over a smiling landscape. The conviction 
that George was unhappy, with the reason for that 
unhappiness, passed suddenly through her mind, but 
were followed, as suddenly, by a resolution not to 
seem to observe it. 

‘* Quite a disinterested youth, truly,’’ she replied, 
looking up with affected gaiety. ‘* Has yonder sun- 
burnt stoic of the woods, who has been your com- 
panion so much of late, cousin George, been schooling 


you: >9? 


tion terminated at the door of the paternal man- 
sion. 


ing her union with another. Waldeford expressed 
much pleasure at the prospect of meeting William 
Lee and his companion, and said that bis sports 
would be much enhanced in value, when shared by 
his young friends, and then informing Mr. Lee that 
he was about embarking on a fishing excursion some 
miles up the lake, hastily departed, with a promise 
to procure for his friend’s table a supply of a rare 
and choice species of the piscatory race, to be found 
ata spot, known only to his red companion. Al- 
though Waldeford and Worgab, were bent nominally 
upon a fishing expedition, they each took with them, 
as was their wont, on such occasions, their shooting 
apparatus, so that if disappointed or wearied in one 
kind of sport, they might be prepared to have re- 
course tothe other. Now it so occurred, that, in- 
stead of going up the Jake, as Waldeford had in good 
faith informed Mr. Lee, was their intention, the 
sportsmen, upon consultation, and on the advice of 
the more experienced native of the woods, that the 
day would not prove favorable for their intended 
pastime, changed their course, and having a south- 
erly breeze, raised a temporary sail, and glided six 


_ or seven miles in the opposite direction, to the vicin- 


ity of a favorite hunting ground. This point they 
soon gained, and before noon the report of their fire- 
arms had sounded the requiem of many a pheasant 


and wild turkey. From his unlettered companion 


‘ Waldeford had learned much that pertained to the 
‘*T would he could teach me not to feel,’’ was the » 


brief reply, with which, for the time, their conversa- | 


Afier the morning meal, while walking in the gar- | 


den, and revolving in his mind the subject uppermost 
in his thoughts, Waldeford was joined by the worthy 


parent of his fair friend, who, after alluding to the | 
: recognized as one leading from a neighboring settle- 


expected arrival of William and young Elston, ad- 
ded, 


**If you young people do not enjoy yourselves, | 
during this pleasant weather, it must be your own 


fault.*? 


‘It certainly will not be the fault of our kind : 
host and friend,’’ replied the other evading a direct ; 


enswer, and half turning to conceal the effect which 


use of the rifle, and being before a good marksman, 


his aim was now almost unerring. While resting 


, beneath the shade of one of the forest trees, having 


wandered far from the Indian, he was stariled by the 
sound of voices apparently at no great distance. 


Approaching the spot, what was his consternation 
on beholding, in an obscure road, which he then 


_ ment to the residence of Mr. Lees two travelers, di- 


Walde- 
presence 


vested of coat and vest, and bound to trees. 
ford possessed what few people do possess, 


‘of mind, and without making any noise cr audible 


ejaculation, he began carefully, but hastily, to survey 
the spot. A little out of the road, 
carriage, and still farther in the woods, on the oppo 


he discovered a 
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site side of the road, a horse fastened by his bridle 


toa sapling. This led him to suppose that the rob- 


hery had been recently committed, and that the per- , 


petrators still lingered about the spot. Jn_ this con- 


jecture he was not wrong. Slowly and silently he 


approached nearer to the road, and secnred himself ' 
from all possibility of observation, under cover of | 


Here he could reconnoitre, 
He soon discovered 


some f.iendly bushes. 
and form his plans for relief. 


the robbers, but two in number, sitting in a thicket a | 


few yards from the road, on the opposite side. They 


were engaged in earnest and close conversation.— | 
Waldeford’s hand was on his gun, and his gun was to « 


his eye, but he lowered it, undischarged, and in si- 
Jence. He had never shed human blood, and felt 
that he had no authority to take life, unless in the 
the last emergency. With his gun presented, and 
ready for use, at a moment’s warning, he now close- 
ly watched their motions, believing that the Indian 


might be near, anc determined, if he came, to make 


a sortie from his ambush, and capture them if possi- 


sible without shedding blood. ‘This might have been 

done, without much peril, as their weapons lay sev- 
° - &: 

eral feet from them by the road side. But Wongah 


did not come. 


men grew louder, and one of them, jumping up, } 
advanced a few steps towards the prisoners, and the | 


words : 

*¢s We must not leave this work half done,’’ reach- 
ed the ear of Waldeford. The other, who had seem- 
ed to hesitate, now acquiesced. Waldeford could not 
catch a fair view of the prisoners’ countenances, but 
he could hear them, now in a tone of entreaty, and 
now in threatening voice, plead for their lives. A 
ransom of great amount was promised, under sanc- 
tion of the most solemn asseyerations, to be sent when 
and where the robbers should direct, without ques- 
tion or pursuit, if they were set at liberty. ‘This 
proposition seemed to be favorably considered, until 
one of the young men, in his anxiety to induce a fa- 
vorable decision, eagerly named Mr. Lee as his fa- 
ther, who would be able and willing to discharge the 
obligation. The name produced an unexpected 
effect. 

‘Then you must die,’? was the quick response. 


‘© If this comes to the ears of Mr. Lee, our fate is | 


fixed. Your pledge would be redeemed by the sher- 


iff, with a ** posse’’ of Indians at his heels, all of | 


whom are friendly to Mr. Lee ; and let him but 
promise them a barrel of whiskey and a few pounds 
of powder for their trouble, and the woods for sixty 
miles around would give us no refuge from the blood- 


thirsty rascals. You must die. We thank you,” 


and he laughed infernally ; ‘‘ but we have been pret- 
ty well paid for our trouble.”’ 


The robber, who had taken part in this dialogue, 
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At length the voice of the highway- | 
? 






) was deliberately putting a second ball into a gun al- 
} ready loaded, with a coolness of manner, that showed 
Bat while 
} this was being done, the scissors of fate were closing 
} over the thread of the villain’s life. Waldeford had 
waited till the last moment fur his companion, and 


him not unaccustomed to such affairs. 


4 


now for some minutes had stood, with his gun in 
/ readiness to fire at any moment. The little party 
, started and looked wild fur a second, as the report of 
a rifle rang through the air. Young Lee and Elston 
} looked each at the other, each supposing that his 
companion was the victim. But this was but for an 
The villain fell. 


{ Waldeford sprang from his ambush, and rushed, 


instant. As quick as thought, 


gun in hand, into the road. The remaining robber, 


scarcely recovered from his consternation, had rush- 
;ed towards his weapon, and was raising it from 
One 
‘ leap, and he was in front of the villain, and his rifle 


the ground as Waldeford reached the road-side. 


at his breast. ‘The rapidity of his motions had given 
the desperado no time, in that moment of excite- 
‘ment, to reflect that the weapon then pointed at his 
: breast was as harmless as a reed. His gun dropped 
from his hand, and he stood pale, speechless and 


treinbling. 


} Heartfelt, indeed, was the happiness experienced 
‘by Mr. Lee and his daughter, when they saw a 
} carriage driving briskly up the long lane, containing 
‘two gentlemen, whom they were at no Joss to con- 
| jecture, were William and Elston. Their meeting 
}was full of pleasure, though somewhat impaired, 
;on the part of Elston and Lilias, by the awkward 
‘relation in which they stood toward each other 
‘ Bat, after the first congratulations were inter- 
changed, all other considerations were immediately 
‘lost sight of in the contemplation of the recent 
» perilous and tragical adventure of the young men 
‘which was at once related. All eyes were upon 
young Lee, as he proceeded with the story, he be- 
,ing the principal narrator ; and to such an extent 
{had their interest been excited, that although they 
‘saw their friends safe at their side, none breathed 
‘ freely until he came, 1n his naration, to the sur- 
‘render of the second robber. 

** And who was your rescuer ?’’ was the general 
_ question. 

**We do not know. 
‘he modestly received, and after he had released us, 
; and helped us to arrange our carriage, when we 
/ were about urging him to accompany us here, we 
‘found to our great surprise, that he had suddenly 
} disappeared in the forest.” 

; ** And the prisoner ?’* enquired Mr. Lee. 

; ‘**Tlim, after disarming, we allowed to escape, 
inasmuch as he had plead carnesily for our lives 


All expressions of gratitude 


s 











with his companion, appeared young and unused to | 
crime, and called Heaven to witness his determina- | 
tion to forsake his evil course.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ added Elston, ‘‘ we did not want the } 


trouble of prosecuting ; or of interring his dear | 


friend, under the sanction of twenty-four grave 
men, from all of which he relieved us.”’ 

All conjecture seemed fruitless as to their pre- 
server, and they concluded to await, patiently, the 
time when some fortunate contingency should again 
bring them together, of which they entertained a 
reasonable hope, as they argued, he must in all : 
probability reside in ‘‘ the settlement,’’? which was 
but a few miles distant. That no suspicion of the 
truth, in relation to the hero of this adventure, was 
owing to their full belief that Waldeford was spend- 
ing the day on the lake at a point many miles dis- 
tant from the scene of the robbery, and was in 
company with Wongah. 


? 


? 


Whether Waldeford, himself, had any distinct or . 
well defined reason for concealing the fact, may 
perhaps be doubted, but knowing that, from their 
first acquaintance, he and Elston must regard each } 
other as rivals for the affections of Miss Lee, he, 
perhaps, had some repugnance to receiving the 
gratitude of a man whom he felt he must regard as 


the destroyer of his happiness. 


It was dark before Waldeford returued, and it 
was not until he had exchanged his hunting dress 
for a suit of black, that he entered the room where 
the family were assembled. William hastened to | 
greet the friend of his boyhood ; but to Elston, | 
who manifested no desire to recognize him, Walde- 
ford was formally introduced. But neither, so 
complete had been the transformation of the toi- 
lette, connected him, for a moment, with the stran- 
g2r who had engrossed so large a portion of their 
thoughts. He expressed, of course, great astonish- | 
ment at the daring felony, intelligence of which he 
professed to have received before reaching home, 


and fortunately was not called upon to express an 
opmion in regard to the mysterious huntsman. 


ARAL 


And what were the first impressions of Lilias and 
her affianced husband? As far as related to bear- } 
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. the daughter. 
of the third or fourth day after his arrival, she was 
‘sitting alone, gazing from an open window upon 
‘the clear calm Jake, which Jay spread out like a 


‘ the clouds, strikingly beautiful. 
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Elston was not susceptible of fine emotions. He 
admired the beauty and artlessness of his betrothed, 


and, considering her as his own, took no pains to 


win afiections which he neither knew how to value 
nor reciprocate. I speak not now of the first eve- 
ning of their meeting, particularly. Although El- 
ston soon made known to the father his intentions 


‘to claim fulfilment of his promise, much to the 


gratification of the latter, who could not have wit- 
nessed a relinquishment on the part of his prospec- 
tive son-in-law, without too deep a wound to his 
family pride, none of the marks which distinguish 
genuine affection, were visible in his attentions to 
And Lilias saw it. On the evening 


; mirror before her, and over whose placid surface 


the setting sun was throwing his golden beams. 
Fragments of dense black clouds skirted that part 
of the horizon which the sun was approaching, and 
the silvery radiance with which its beams lit up the 


‘edges, formed a contrast with the central part of 


She had often ad- 


’ mired similar scenes with Waldeford, but she knew 


not that the association of ideas was the cause of 


‘an involuntary sigh which escaped her. 


‘* Elston loves me not,’’ thought Lilias; * Le 
will not condescend to woo one already his. Can I 
love him, unasked ?”’ 

While engaged in thought, Waldeford entered 


the room. It required no close observation on his 


} part to ascertain that his cousin was agitated, His 


own countenance was pale and perturbed with re- 
cent emotion, and he lost no time in disclosing to 
Lilias that William had that day told him of an 
existing engagement between ber and Elston, and 
appealing to ber for a confirmation or a denial of 
what he now felt had become of vital import to his 
happiness. A deadly pallor overspread the counte- 
rance of the maiden, and without raising her eyes 
she replied in a low faltering voice, that her broth- 
er had spoken the truth. 

«© And you, Lilias,’’ exclaimed Waldeford, “ he is 


. . , Q : >>> 
ing, address, and elegance of exterior, Elston had ; your choice ? 


but little reason to fear competition with any, but in | 
the eyes of Lilias he suffered in comparison with 

the intellectual countenance and frank demeanor of ' 
her favorite cousin. Lilias, perhaps, loved Walde- - 
ford ; but this she did not know, or would not al- ; 
low herself fora moment to think. Her duty she : 
considered an unreserved compliance with her own 
and her father’s promise, and that she was resolved : 


‘‘ Waldeford,—cousin George,—you must not 
talk in this manner,”’ 

*‘ Dearest Lilias,’’ rejoined Waldeford, ‘* tell mo 
but that you have, you would, you could have loved 
me, and it will alleviate my misery.”’ 

She looked up—that look spoke all, and in a de- 
lirium of bliss, he caught her unresisting hand and 
pressed it to his lips. Lilias had yielded a moment 


to fulfil, if called on so to do, at all sacrifices of } to her feelings, but her’s was not a heart whose af- 


private feeling. ‘To none would she exhibit her } 
preference, or even admit it to herself. 





' of duty. 


fections could flow in any other channel than that 
She now felt that she loved her cousin 
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with all the first warm affection of an ingenuous 


heart, but against this love she was determmed to 


strive, and if she could not conquer, at least to | 


conceal it. 


‘¢This must not be, Mr. Waldeford,’’ said the 


agitated girl, as she freed herself from his giasp, 
and hid her face in her snowy hands, ‘‘ forget me, 
George, forget me, and you may yet be happy.’’ 


ligations which bound her to Elston, and which she 
held as sacred. 

Waldeford replied not, but as he gazed, in silence, 
on the western sky, and the dark mass of clouds 
behind which the descending luminary had now be- 
come concealed, thought it an emblem of his own 
clouded hopes, which so recently, like that sun, 
were bright and unobscured. But as he gazed, the 
lower part of the cloud rapidly grew brighter and 
brighter, until the brilliant orb re-appeared beneath, 
and casting its rays horizontally across the lake 
again spread out a long line of light upon its sur- 
face. 

Waldeford and Lilias were both gazing upon it, 
when the sudden splendor of the scene caused them 
toturn away. Theireyes met. It had spoken the 
same language of hope to each. 

‘© °T is prophetic !”’ said George, his eyes bright- 


ening, and once more seizing her unresisting hand. | 


At this inopportune moment the door as suddenly 
opened ; Elston partly entered, formally begged 
pardon for his intrusion, and disappeared. 





Brightly beamed the morning sun, over hill and 
perceived by the looks of the clouds that there were 


dale, on the day succeeding the events just related. 
Waldeford, as usual, was up with the lark, and had 
sought in the quietude that marked external nature, 
some alleviation of the conflicting passions that 
raged within his bosom. That day had been se- 
lected for a sailing expedition, and had been antic- 


ipated with much pleasure. Waldeford, who felt: 
that, whatever might be his wish, courtesy would : 


not allow him to decline accompanying the party, 
was early at the beach, examining the rigging ot 
his little sail boat and watching the wind, 
thus engaged, he was joined by young Lee, who 


artlessly stated that Elston complained of having } 
passed a sleepless night, and would, he feared, be » 


in poor mood to partake of their anticipated sport. 
It needed no second surmise to te!] Waldeford what 
was the cause of his rival’s uneasiness. 


Lilias being considered, he had no right to demand 


Elston was } 
jealous, and yet, the relationship of George and | 
, than himself, deemed themselves safe so long as he 
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of Waldeford perceived, but he was determined to 
mark, quietly, the course of events, and never to 
jeopard the happiness of his cousin by putting any 
further impediment in what she considered the path 
of duty. 


Elston knew not human nature, and when he had 
received the sanction of the father to his intended 


, marriage, and had received fiom him an assurance 
She then briefly explained the nature of the ob- ° 


that Lilias would feel no reluctance on the subject, 
he was satisfied, and satisfied to let the matter rest 
for the present season, determined soon to return 
end claim the hand so long plighted to him. But 


, now he had changed his mind, and was determined 
.to claim the immediate fulfilment of the existing 


contract, 


The day proved fair, and the wind auspicious, and 
the little party were, soon after breakfast, bounding 
over the gentle billows in merry mood. The sails, 
which were managed exclusively by the expert Wal- 
deford, were swelling before the breeze, and soon a 
mile of undulating water was between the shore 
and boat. Many were the compliments paid to 
Waldeford on the skill which he displayed in gui- 
ding their little bark, in shifting, tacking, and all 
the little manceuvres of navigation, which appear so 
intricate to one ignorant of them, and which are in 
reality so easy tobe initiated. But Elston had 
learned to be jealous, and praise to his rival, it may 
well be supposed, excited no pleasure in his bosom. 
The opposite shore was duly gained, although by 


/ many a tack, for the wind had been almost directly 
‘ from the west. 


A few hours had been spent in the 
vicinity of the opposite shore, when Waldeford 


high winds at hand, and advised a return. The 
others laughed at his predictions, but, being fatigued, 
it needed not much persuasion to induce them 
to relinquish their various amusements and re-em- 
bark. 

The wind was fair, strong, and directly in their 
course, but they had not proceeded a mile before 
the clouds grew darker in the west, and the breeze 


came sweeping, in majestic strength, across the wa- 
While } 


ters. The waves grew larger, rapidly and percep- 
tibly, and the ‘* white-caps’? were making their 
appearance in frightful numbers out towards the 
middle of the lake. Waldeford, perceiving by the 
appearance of his friends that alarm was rapidly 
mingling with their pleasure, assumed a cheerful 
tone of voice, and spoke of the morrow’s sport. 
His companions, all less acquainted with the water 


an explanation of the preceding night’s occurrence. seemed at ease, and were fast assimilating them- 
This he felt, and although he did not truly Jove, his } selves to his mood, when a sudden flaw struck the 
pride and self love fostered a deep-rooted hatred ; mainsail in front, and, as it dangled idly a moment 


towards Waldeford. All this the discerning mind 


‘ about the mast, the boat, yielding to the impulse of 
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the waves, turned half-sideways towards the trough | 


that yawned beneath its bow. 


Waldeford turned pale. Quick as thought he | 


shifted the sails ; his presence of mind was gone 
but for a moment only ; the rudder was brought 
properly to bear, and the boat was again bounding 
onward, with a rapidity of motion that endangered 
their safety. All this passed in a moment. Nota 
word was spoken, but all had watched Waldeford’s 
countenance, and the pallor that for an instant 
gained ascendancy there, was reflected by each, 


**Waldeford,’’ at length exclaimed the anxious 


father, with affected coolness, but with a tremulous : 


voice, ‘‘are we in danger ?”’ 


Waldeford, did not, or would not hear, and the | 


other, taking his silence for a confirmation of his 
fears, pressed his daughter to his heart. They 


were still far nearer the shore they had left than the | 


one they sought, and Elston, now speaking for the 
first time, exclaimed : 
‘“* Mr, Waldeford, we must return.’’ 


This proposition was to sooner made, than it : 
was supported both by Mr. Lea and William, the } 


former of whom urged that the waves were still 
higher in the centre of the lake. But Waldeford 
was conscious that if there were some danger in 
their present situation, an attempt to return would 
increase it fourfold. The wind was from shore, 
and the difliculty and danger of even attempting to 
turn, amid the high waves and fitful flaws of wind, 
was no small consideration to deter him. A strong 
gale at that moment came sweeping past them, 


and the little mast bent beneath the extended | 


sails. 

Waldeford sat at the stern of the boat, with one 
hand epon the cords, by which he regulated the 
sails, and the other upon the rudder. He looked 
calmly up, and fixing his eyes on Elston’s agitated 
countenance, as he was looking anxiously at him, 
said + 

‘* Mr. Elston, my responsibility is a weighty one 
I will resign it to you, if it is your desire and that of 
our companions. If not, I must begr it alone.’’ 

**T cannot guide the boat, Mr. Waldeford,’’ was 
the reply, ‘* but it is our safest course to return, and 
I insist ¥ 

‘¢Mr. Elston, sit down, you can neither aid nor 
advise me,’’ said the other, who felt that the dan- 
ger was becoming too imminent to admit of his at- 
tention being withdrawn from the management of 
the vessei. 

‘*Waldeford, you must and shall turn the 
boat.’” 

‘** Idiot !’? exclaimed Waldeford, in a deep tone, 
and then rising and assuming a sternness that did 





not belong to him, he said, in a voice distinet and 


} of the family in which they were both guests, he 
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ee ae 


impressive above the noise of the tempest: ‘* On 
: the peril of your lives I command silence !”* 

All was still, and the boat was now rushing for- 
ward with a velocity inconceivable to those who 
have never seen a well-built sail boat running di- 
‘ rectly before a heavy wind. The danger now was 
} that the boat might run under, and the fearful si- 
lence was again interrupted by the loud voice of the 
pilot : 

‘+ Get to the stern,’’ and then, recollecting him- 
{ self—* This way !—this way, all of you!” he 
. cried. 

All crowded behind the mast, and, as the rising 
bow struck, in rapid succession, the high rolling 
‘ waves, over which they were bounding, the little 


RP ALP 


; party almost forgot, for a moment, their peril in 
the sublimity of the scene. Waldeford now rapid- 
ly explained to Mr. Lee the nature and necessity of 
’ his movements, and begged pardon for assuming 
‘command over the actions and words of his com- 


| panions. 

«It is Elston and myself who ought to apologize 
for attempting to dictate ina oratter of which we 
were ignorant,”’ was the satisfactory reply. 

All now watched the movements of Waldeford, 
and as his countenance expressed alternate fear and 
; hope, each feared and hoped. But their peril was 
: brief, and all began to breathe freely as they ap- 
proached near the opposite shore. It was then, 
} while the others were returning thanks to heaven 
‘for their protection, and casting silent looks of 
, gratitude towards the intrepid young man, who had 
} exhibited so much both of moral and animal cour- 
age, that Elston’s brow began to lower in resent- 
ment at the remembrance of the rebuke he had re- 
ceived. Fear had hitherto excluded his anger, so 
true is it that 


es 


**In the human breast 
Two master passions cannot co-exist.’ 





wre 


Waldeford, upon the landing of the boat, after 
again begging pardon of Mr. Lee, said that if he 
had offended any, he hoped the emergency of their 
situation would prove his excuse ; but this apology, 
even from the probable preserver of his life, sufficed 
not to appease the passions that were raging in the 
bosom of Edward Elston. 





On the morning succeeding the events just rela- 
ted, Waldeford, to his great grief and astonishment, 
received, by the hand of a servant, a note from 
Elston, that could bear no misconstruction. It 
asked for no explanation or apology, but demanded 
an instant hostile meeting. That Elston could so 
: far forget or trample upon all the rights ef hospi- 
| tality, as to endanger thus the peace and happiness 
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felt must be attributable to a rage that had its ori- ‘that William should remain, if not as a second, at 
gin in something more gerious than the quarrel of | least as a witness that it was honorably con- 
the preceding day. Nor was he mistaken in be- , ducted. 
lieving that the previous interview between himself; ‘‘ Have you no regard for the happiness of our 
and Lilias, and the unexplained incident which EI- ; friends, who are scarcely beyond the reach of our 
ston had accidentally witnessed, was the moving | fire-arms?’’ coully asked Waldeford. 
cause of his present inexcusable conduct. } **'Poo much,”’ was the taunting reply, ** to allow 
He hesitated not in returning a brief and positive ; you longer to infest their residence.”’ 
refusal to meet his rival, stating that his principles ** Well,’’ said Waldeford, turning to William, ** I 
would prevent him, under any circumstances, from ) presume I am entitled, as the challenged party, to 
giving or accepting a challenge of this nature, and | the first fire ?”” 
that, even if such were not the case, his regard for The latter bowed, and turned pale, supposing 
those most dear to him, would, at the present time | that the last ungenerous speech of Elston, together 
and place, forbid it. with his apparently fixed determination to fight, had 
When Waldeford received E'ston’s challenge, he | at last induced Waldeford to fire in seli-defence, 
was in his room, about starting for a neighboring ‘ and he was well aware that his aim unerring. Wal- 
grove, to while away a few hours in shooting or | deford walked rapidly up toa tree adjoining the one 
contemplation, as his feelings or as circumstances : against which his antagonist was standing, and, be- 
might influence him. When he had despatched his | fore either could conjecture his object, placed a 
answer, he put on his hunting dress, the same } small silevr coin about breast high in the crevices 
which he had worn on.the day of the memorable , of the bark, and said : 
robbery, and over it, as the morning was sufliciently | ‘* Bear me witness, Elston, that I seek not your 
coo! to form a pretext for so doing, a surtout coat, | life. This mark is breast high, Consider it your 
took his rifle in hand, and sallied foith. He had | heart. If my ball pierces it, the duel is at an end. 
been in the grove but a short time, when he was If not, I will stand your fire.”’ 
joined by Elston and William, the former of whom,’ Ere either could reply, he had hastened to the 
with rapid steps, advanced to him, and said, in a ; Other extremity of the ground which Elston had 
voice trembling with anger. ;marked out, the report of the rifle rang through 
**Mr. Waldeford, you have injured me. Do you the air, and the bent and battered coin fell to the 
deny me satisfaction ?”’ { ground. Astonishment, pride, and anger, struggled 
‘© Tf Ihave injured you, sir,’ was the reply, ‘«I for the mastery in Elston’s breast. Waldeford 


am at all times ready to give such satisfaction as | Slowly approached. 
justice requires.’’ { You are fairly killed,’? at length exclaimed 


** You insulted me in the presence of those whose | William, assuming a cheerful voice. 
good opinion I most value.”’ ‘« Must I receive my life at his hands ?’’ said El- 


‘If I did, sir, my apology was also made in their } 8ton, in a voice intended only for William’s ear. 
presence.”’ { And if you do,’’ said Waldeford, smilingly, 
*« That apology was conditional.’’ } «© will it be the first time, Mr. Elston ?”’ 
Our hero, immediately after firing, bad thrown 
: off his outer coat, exchanged his beaver for a hunt- 
ing cap, which he pulled from a pocket of the dis- 


** It is all that I can off you, sir, until you con- 
vince me that I have wronged you.’’ 
“Mr. Waldeford, said Elston, speaking rapidly, | 
and growing, momentarily, more fierce, as if goad- } carded garment, and thus arrayed, his forehead 
ed by the memory of some irreparable wrong, | Dearly concealgd by the cap, and the whole ex- 
‘*this is the time and place to settle our quarrel. 





We are both armed, and armed alike. Your pre- ‘ 
tended principles shal] not protect you. It is but a 
coward’s plea,’’ and, without waiting fora reply, 
he rapidly measured off the ordinary distance usual 
in rifle duelling, and took his station at one extrem- 
ity, with his back against a tree. 

William looked on in amazement. Unapprised, | 
until then, of the challenge, and horror-struck at 
the conduct of his friend, he used every argument 
to dissuade him from his design ; but, with the fire 
of anger gleaming, like that of insanity, in his eye, 
the infuriated man insisted upon the combat, and } 


eee 


before them, the identical hunter who had so op- 
portunely come to their assistance in the forest. 
William ran up and grasped the hand of Waldeford, 
affectionately, and, when they again looked at El- 
ston, he stood with folded arms and pallid counte- 
nance gazing upon the ground. 


i 
2 
2 
? 
5 
; 
| 
pression of his face changed thereby, he now stood 
} 
$ 
} 





Waldeford found himself quite a hero upon his 
return home ; for Elston had preceded him, and, 
in the plentitude of his grateful feelings, had made 
known the fact he was the preserver of his 
life. 
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The means which had led to the discovery he had) * Forget me, George, forget me, and you may 
not communicated, and the admiratiun evinced by yet be happy, though I am not.’’ 


all of his cool and collected bravery, was only A passing step was at this moment heard, but 


equaléd by their surprise at the modesty which | When Waldeford stepped to the door to learn who 
had been the intruder, no one was to be seen. 


had so Jong prevented him from acknowledging the 
The conference of the lovers, for co I must call 


deed. He unassumingly laughed off all compli- } 
ments, and refrained from the least allusion to the | them, here broke up. Waldefurd soon made 
events of the morning ; by far too generous to take } known his intended departure vf Mr. Lee, but final- 
advantage of Elston’s indiscretion, and especially ) ly yielded to an urgent invitation to remain until 
the first one that had been followed by any evidence after the marriage of Lilias, for which preparations 
of penitence. ; were now being made. Days passed on. Weari- 

From this hour the whole demeanor of Elston }80me ones they were to Waldeford. In vain he 
toward Waldeford changed, and he looked upon essayed to assume a cheerfulness which he could not 
and treated him as a friend. Consoling as this was } feel, sf fe conces| f.om others the arrow that was 
to Lilias, and pleasant to himself, it afforded but | rankling in his heart. ; 
slight alleviation of the misery which had taken its It was onacalm evening toward the close of 


abode in his breast, and of which Elston might be July, that Waldeford, while walking by the water's 
edge, was overtaken by Elston, and, after a brief 


}and friendly discourse upon ordinary subjects, ac- 
; cepted an invitation to officiate as groomsman at 


summer house, so thickly covered with vines as en- } the approaching ceremony. The day was fixed, 
tirely to exclude the scorching sun, was surprised to ‘and, like all other days, how important soever the 


ind his cousin wrapped in sleep, with her head rest- | ¢vents with which they are charged, it came. But 
; , a few hours of the previous night had been devoted 


‘by Waldeford to his couch, where he had found 
: sleep without repose, and it was no wonder that no 


at the description of Wilfred Wyclifie’s hopeless ; color lingered on his usually ruddy cheek when the 
love. He read the passage, as he laid down the | little perro assembled. 
book, heard, or imagined he heard,a sigh. He ; Smilingly looked the groom and the father, but 
turned towards his cousin, Her lips were slightly 0" the countenance of each was the appearance of 
parted, and her long, dark eyelashes, were droop- | thought and feeling. Surpassingly beautiful in her 
ing over those eyes from which he had so often , bridal array was Lilias, and if her face was more 
drank deep draughts of love, pallid, and a shade more melancholy, than seemed 
He seated himself by her side, and watched her | to befit the occasion, her mien was at least calm 
countenance for many moments, with a variety of |and composed. The clergyman was announced, 
conflicting feelings. He had long loyed, had long } and Waldeford felt his heart beat quicker at every 
mourned his fate, but all the warmth of his affec- {successive step towards the ceremony. Elston, 
tions, and the bitterness of his grief, seemed to be | now rose, and politely requested attention, and 
concentrating their power, and centering in that one when he found all eyes upon him, said, in a serious 
hour of deep and unrestrained feeling. Reality and emphatic voice : 
was fast extinguishing the fancy-fed light of Hope,; «J here renounce all claim to the hand of Miss 
which still glimmered over his darkened path, }Lee. Ihave discovered my error, but, thank Heav- 


ij i :<, . en, not too late for reparation. I have not loved 

Lilias at length slowly raised her eyes and met bis» | Sl at cee Reskewen'te We fovell, tatT Mlamme bet 

lustrous with balf-formed tears. She uttered a her that she could not force her affections into the 

slight ejaculation of surprise, and, as her eyes fell ‘channel which, what was regarded duty only, hetin.. 

upon the open book, blushed with the conscious- - oe Mr. cere ‘y owe oat! Aga Pi 
; ife thrice preserved—my honor guarded. Let m 

ness that Waldeford must recognize the prototype pote abe hele bictle Bivcloe hic Pees 


of himself in the gentle and unfortunate Wycliffe. ' | jtiag do not deny it—Waldeford is your choice 


A brief conversation ensued, in which Waldeford } He deserves your love. “T'was my step which you 


: : ; - Vat. . first by ac- 
in i eparture, , heard at the summer-house Twas at firs by 
nian We Sins <I Ss Spprneng Se ’ cident I overheard your conversation. I listened 


and for the first time, since the aw 200 with good intentions. J learned your mutual love, 
viously related, spoke of his attachment, his suffer-; 44q the fidelity and honor of Lilias. From that 


ings, and his earnest wish for her welfare and hap- ' hour I intended to make this sacrifice. It is done. 
} Waldeford, claim your bride !”’ 


considered the involuntary cause. 
Full of his own ead thoughts, he wandered in the 
garden on the ensuing afiernoon, and entering a 


ing upon the latticed frame against which she re- 
clined. At her side lay the poem of Rokeby, that 
beautiful production of the Northern Minstrel, open 





piness. ; : é 
The unhappy girl could not conceal her emotion, ; Tho wedding proceeded, with a slight transposi- 


and only replied : ' tion of groom and groomeman. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

The accompanying engraving presents a view 
of the White Mountains and the old ‘* Willey . 
louse ’’ as it appeared for sometime after the sad » 
catastrophe which overwhelmed and destroyed 
that entire family. The location is three miles | 
from the Crawford House at the ‘‘ Notch,’’ the | 


house being on the right and the barn on the left, 


as you descend from thence down the Saco. Re- ; 
cently the house has been fitted up for the enter- 


tainment of travelers—but there are some vestiges | * 


of its former appearance still left—and the place is : 
yearly resorted to by numerous travelers from every | 
portion of the country, who proceed thither to visit 
the White Mountains. The highest of these eleva- 
tions is called Mount Washington ; which has been 
computed to be about 9,000 feet above the level of ; 
the sea, and 6,200 from the base of the ridge. The ; 
eastern side of this mountain rises in an angle of ' 
45° ; and six or seven hours of severe labor are } 
required to attain its summit. In some places, the | 
ascent is very steep and difficult to pass. 
There are apparently three zones on the moun- . 
tain. The first is woods ;the second, the bald } 
mossy part ; and the third, from the base of what | 
may be called the summit, is without vegetation. 
Yet on some of the rocks, evento the top, there } 
are peaks of mossy appearance. The Alps, and } 
other very high mountains, are described as exhib- | 
iting similar appearances. The summit or pinnacle 
is a pyramidal heap of grey rocks, which rises from , 
what would otherwise be a plain on the mountain 
top, as at the base of this summit or pinnacle, } 
there is almost a level distance, requiring the walk ; 
of an hour. Even this plain is destitute of vegeta- | 
tion ; except in some fissures of the rocks the dwarf } 
spruce and fir are occasionally found: and only a} 
few inches high. They have probably been grow- ; 
ing for ages, as their thickness is such as to allow } 
one to walk on them, as firmly as on the rocks. 
These mountains, especially Mount Washington, | 
are covered with snow for the greater part of the 
year ;and this gives them their white appearance } 
from a distance. ‘The snow continues on the sides | 
till June or July, and is again found there as early 
as September. For the few weeks they are with- 
out snow, the appearance is a pale blue. They lie } 
in latitude 44° north, and 71°-20’ west longitude. 
Near the summit, the thermometer, even in sum- | 
mer, usually stands at 40 or 44° ; and visitors com- | 
plain of cold fingers. The clouds frequently pass | 
much below the summit. Innumerable cascades | 
are seen dashing over the rocks, and the atmosphere } 
is very damp and moist. 
The rock and stone of these mountains are very ; 
rough, and are principally granite, with a portion 
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, of mica ; and are considered of a primitive forma- 


tion. Here is an extensive field for the scientific 
geologist, which has not yet been fully explored. 
And they who have a taste for the grand and sub- 


lime in nature, will find enough to admire and to 


gratify them. 





ESCAPE FROM WINTER. 


BY PERCIVAL.* 








Oh! had I the wings of a swallow, I’d fly 
Where the roses are blosseming all the year long ; 
Where the landscape is always a feast to the eve, 
And the bills of the warblers are ever in song; 
Oh! then I would fly from the cold and the snow, 
And hie to the land of the orange and vine, 
Ané carol the winter away in the glow 
That rolls o‘er the evergreen bowers of the line. 


Indeed, [ should gloomily steal o’er the deep, 

Like the storm-loving petrel, that skims there alone; 
I would take me a dear little martin to keep 

A sociable flight to the tropical zone ; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea, 

We would fly from the dark clotds of winter away! 
And forever our song and onr twitter should be, 

“ To the land where the year is eternally gay.”’ 


We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bower, 
And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm, 
And live, like the bee, on its fruit and its flowers, 
That always are flowing with honey and balm ; 
And thefe we would stay, till the winter is o'er, 
And April is chequered with sunshine and rain— 
Oh! then we would fly from that far-distant shore, 
Over island and wave, to our country again. 


How light we would skim where the billows are rolled 
Through clusters that bend with the cane and the lime 
And break on the beaches in surges of gold, 
When morning comes forth in her loveliest prime! 
We would touch for a while, as we traversed the ocean, 
At the islands that echoed to Waller and Moore. 
And winnow our wings, with an easier motion, [shore. 
Through the breath of the cedar, that blows from the 


And when we had rested our wings, and had fed 
On the sweetness that comes ftom the juniper groves, 
By the spirit of home and of infancv led, 
We would hurry again to the land of our loves ; 
And when from the breast of the ocean would spring, 
Far off in the distance, that dear native shore, 
In the joy of our hearts, we would cheerily sing, 
“ No land is so lovely when winter is o'er.” 





* Poor Percival is said to. have become so stricken 
with poverty and dejected in spirits that he has with- 


; drawn himself from society and his muse is now silent. 


If, indeed, he is not an inmate of an alms-house or some 
humane asylum, we belive his condition is but little 
better. Sad is it tocontemplate, that one whose soul 
is wont to gush forth in celestial strains like these, 
should thus become a recluse from mankind. Jf Abbott 
Lawrence would give Percival a thousand dollars and 
set his pen a-going, it would be one of the worthiest 
and happiest acts of his life. Literary men are proverbi- 
ally poor financiers, and by far too many have to strug- 
gle against poverty through life and at length go down 
to a premature grave in the most abject want.—Ep 
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HOW TO WIN HER. fair maiden evidently tend thither, but lean- 
sai ‘ing against the sturdy trunk was a. stately 

BY MISS A. L. SMITH. ‘and comely-looking man, who seemed to be 
‘awaiting the approach of the lady with no 

All that may most aptly move little interest. At last, with one more Jong 


My spirit, to ah answering love! 


Mrs. Norton. | 2Ze_ Upon the dancing waves, and another 


warbled strain from some favorite ditty, she 
threaded the narrow pathway and stood be- 
neath the shadow of the tree. 

‘¢ Here Iam, dear Richard,” she exclaimed, 
“true to my appointment, you see!” and 
springing upon a rustic seat formed by a low, 
aie feant, projecting branch, she added—* And just 
not far distant from one of our large cities; foe] how damp my shoes are, all in your 
and just as the full moon rose, “ apparent | cayse, my good sir !” 
queen,” above the lofty tree-tops, throwing ;  ., a1, they damp?” he questioned anxious- 
the quivering masses of checkered light and ly, speaking for the fret time..::« You shoold 


shade upon the ric en-sward beneath , 

ef P ich gree ; - +1, ' have worn thicker ones, Lucie;” taking her 
the slight form of a young girl glided quickly | 5. and striving to warm itin bis 
across the lawn, and through the little gate | 7" g ae Se 


‘ . : 2 ? >} 5, 6“ t , 
to the river side. With asun-bonnet carried | 'fS*!78 hands T ought to have thought of 


carelessly in her hand, and a graceful black } the dew, foolish man that I am!” 


silk mantilla thrown around her with an air , “ Nonsense—now don’t fret, cousin,” said 
that a Frenth woman might have envied, Lucie, laying her hand coaxingly upon his 
the maiden seemed entirely engrossed with ,Tichly clustering curls, as he threw himself 
the beauty of the night; stopping ever and gallantly at her feet; “1 dare say they will 
anon, as if to court the gentle breeze, inhale dry quickly enough. Butcome, tell me what 
the fragrance of the lilies, or watch the long | all this dear, delightful mystery is about, and 
streaks of broken ‘ight that ihe coquetish | why you wanted me to come here so very 


It was a luxurious evening in the balmy, 
“leafy month of June.” The murmur of a 
soft south wind might have been heard among 
the branches of the superb elms that sur- 
tounded a small, but exquisitely appointed | 
cottage ornee, dn the banks of a noble strean:, 


“virgin goddess” cast upon the water. particularly to-night ; I am dying of curi- 
: . . P }- ae ) 
It was, indeed, a glorious evening—the | osity. 
very atmosphere seemed full of radiance— > ‘“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Raymond, 


and over hill and valley was resting a shad: smiling, and then in a more serious tone he 
owy halo which the full moon of an Ameri- }added—* I told you to come, dear Lucie, be- 
can summer alone can give. It wasa night ; cause g have a long story to tell you, and] 
when all one’s tenderest recollections come | felt as though I could speak more freely to 
thronging into the soul—* when all that one ' you beneath this full moon and this glorious 
has éver known or thought comes back softly array of stars. There are some seasons 
ind mysteriously, snatches of old songs, all | that render us more eloquent than others, are 
one’s first loves, in poetry and the phantas- there not? This seems to me one of them.” 
triagoria of nature’—when one feelsa senti-' “ But the story, cousin Richard—do have 
ment of kindlier regard for his fellow enjoy- | pity on my impatience !” 

ers of all this beauty, and when the head is; “ My story must begin with : 
possessed by the vain wish that this tenderly} ‘“ Once upona time, a long while ago!” 
softened light, this mystically mellowed , archly interrupted Lucie. 

splendor, might endure forever !—when one, ‘The sally brought to smile to the counte- 
looks back upon the past with little of regret , nance of him at her feet. A shadow deep- 
for joys gone forever, and forth into “ the } ened for on instant on his btow, and he look- 


? 


shadowy future without fear and with ajed up quickly, with an expression which 





manly heart.” ; would have puzzled his fair companion, had 
Thus mused the maiden, as now with lin- the dim twilight of the place permitted it to 
gering step she passed on her way. ;be seen. After a pause, however, he recom- 


Close by the margin of the stream, with ; menced his story. 
its gnarled roots steeped in the eddying rip-' ‘‘ My tale must begin with my first visit to 
ples, and its graceful branches drooping to Barclay, Lucie. Can you remember so far 
the very bosom of the water, was another of back 2” 
those magnificent weeping elms, and it was; ‘“ What, when you first came here a great 
soon apparent that its vicinity was not unfre- | boy, ‘long, Jong ago,’ and used to give me 
quented ; for not only did the steps of the 'bon-bons, and take me nice rides on your 
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pony? Ican almost recollect it, cousin.” } ollection of that first hoar of meeting can 

“ Yes, you were a very little girl, quite a} never fade from my soul. And now, dear 
baby; but you took a fancy to the rough Lucie, I have little more to say. I have 
stranger, and would have nene but him to | found that, in éherishing my memory of the 
ride or walk with you. I have never forgot- ' child, I have only been treasuring up admira- 
ten that, Lucie.” ration for the beauty and the loveliness which 

“Do you, indeed, ever think of those, f have beheld developed in the woman. I 
times, Richard ?” replied Lucie, something ‘ have found, Lucie—nay, it was suddenly re- 
like a blush sweeping over his eloquent face ; ' vealed to me—that I love you.” 


“and the delightful rows in your little boat,,° “Have you not ever loved me ?” artlessly 
and the swing, and the garden! Oh, those questioned Lucie—* Oh, cousin Richard, 
were happy, happy days!” have you not ever lovéd me ?” 


“ Are there not happy days now, Lucie?” ‘Good heaven! when have I not loved 

* Yes, very happy; but it isa different you ?” he exclaimed passionately ; “but this 
kind of enjoyment—more serious, more ra- love F feel now is diflerent-—it is deeper, more 
tional, perhaps,” she replied, her gaiety for _ devoted—it is 5 
an instant subdued. “ How could love be more devoted than 

There was a pause. A sparkling glance; that which Ihave ever borne toward you, 
of hopeful trust beamed triumphantly from | cousin ?” 
the dark eye of Richard Raymond, while the’ “Then you dé love me—then you will let 
face of the maiden was bent down, and she ; me hope ~” 
seemed communing with herself. “Hope whet, cousin Richard ?” 

“ Thus it hath been to me,” at last saidthe) “That I may be permitted to woo you— 
noble-looking man. “ But to my story.’ that I may win you as my bride, my wife !” 
You know I wasa stern, cold boy when]; «“ Your bride—your wife! Oh! no, that 
first came to Barclay, Lucie. I had been! would be very strange. [am too young, too 
frozen into ice by the sudden death of my : childish to be your wife.” : 
parents ; and the first sensation of Happiness! Richard Raymond was _ thunder-struck. 
I had felt for many months was when you | Lucie’s guileless simplicity had dashed to 
threw your little arms round my neck to ‘love’ the earth all his cherished dreams. How 
me, on the fitst day of my arrival. From ; could she thus coldly, thus ¢ruelly speak to 
that hour I unconsciously appropriated you ' him! 
to myself. Allthe joy Thad in the world’ “What meati you? Speak, Lucie; can 
was in my devotion to you. The boy of fif-' you not know that I have loved you? Do 
teen found an idol in the child of five! And you not know my happiness depends upon 
if my first pleasure was in loving you,so my } your lightest word? Oh, Lucie! Lucie! 
first pang of sorrow, after having known you, ; do not doom me to such dark despair !” 
was in leaving you forcollege. The very; “ But, Richard, have you not ever seemed 
thought of quitting Barclay was terrible to; to me as a brother? And had not many 
me ; I actually felt a kind of pity for myself! years elapsed till we met again a mouth ago ? 
as I dwelt on the idea of how lonely I should: Were not you almost a man and [stilla 
be apart from you. When I left, you were} mere child when you left? How can I know 
seven years old, and, though you sobbed and | aught of you, except that, during the few 
wept when I took leave. yet you could not} short days of your sojourn with us, you have 
have understood my feelings. ‘been t6 me as the kind and good friend of 

“ Well, at the end of the second year, I my infant years ?” 
visited Barclay as my home, and found you; Lucie’s young heart was beginning to 
the same lovely and engaging child I had} fathom his mysterious words; but she was 
parted with. Then succeeded long years, ; still conscious of no passionate preference for 
while I was finishing my college career; and} him. such as he had described. 
years longer still, during which ] was wan-} “Lucie May, can this be ?” 
dering over the world. ButnowI have re-; Yes, I speak truth, cousin Richard; your 
turned once more, and whata change! I had’) own words have opened my eyes. I feel 
hardly realized that I had become a man un-' that I cannot link my destiny with one who 
til I found you sprung up intoa woman; and) is almost a stranger to me; that it would be 
such a woman! Forgive me,” he added, as} unjust to us both were I to wed you, when I 
with a brow mantling perceptibly even in the) cannot love you with other than the love of a 
deep shadow she involuntarily withdrew her’ sister. What if my heart should become 
hand from his—* Forgive me ; but the rec-’ devoted to-——” 
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“ Perhaps there is already another, Lucie. thou canst never be mine. Let me then 
Pray, who might this formidable rival be?” die—I can never Jove again! Farewell ! 
replied Raymond, sarcastically, piqued at the may God in Heaven watch over thee and 
unmistakeable tenor of her words, and prob- bless thee !” 
ably as well at the idea thus presented of her With one wild pressure of her hand, one 


loving any but hitmself. an ati kiss on her marble brow, he 
“ Richard—Mr. Raymond,” said Lucie, turned, and she was alone ! 
firmly, while a rich crimson suffused her, ———- 


cheeks and brow, “I know no other person. ‘It was, indeed, as Lucie May had said. 
Till this night I had never dreamed that I’ Passing several years of early life together, 
could be thus beloved. Why, oh! why have Richard Raymond and herself had ever been 
you intruded such thoughts into my paradise . as brother and sister. Her father had died 
of peace ?” ‘while Richard was still at college; and 
“Then you love me not—you will not when he returned to visit his adopted home, 
compassionate me ;. you will not be my light Mrs. May had received him as her son, and 
of life, my love, my wife?” Lucie had already, in her childishness, trans- 
‘“‘T cannot !” she replied, solemnly and fer- | ferred to hima considerable portion of that 
veatly. “It would not become you to wed a; reverence with which she had been wont to 
silly child; and, oh!” she added, covering} regard her deceased parent. 
her face with her hands, “JI have butnow; When Raymond found himself again at 
learned to feel that I am one! [am not! Barclay, after many years of absence in for- 
worthy of you. Seekan older—seek a more eign countries, Lucie had matured from the 
beautiful, a gayer bride! I cannot be! beautiful child into the lovely woman; but 
ours !” : having lived with her mother in great retire- 
He seized her hand once more, pleading ; ment, the language of a lover was something 
in agony for one hope, one ray of hope to. new to her uninitiated ear; and if Raymond 
light his despair, and in burning words he; was devoted to her in the ordinary style of 
painted his devotion. lovers, she never dreamed of attributing his 
The tears streamed from the eyes of the attentions to other regard than that of a 
girl and fell upon his hands. No wonder: brother. 
she was moved—his fiery wooing had roused’ To Raymond, conquest had ever seemed 
the woman in her; but with a new sense of , very easy, and, if he made no great exertion 
her own dignity, with the proud conscious- | to interest the young girl he now fancied he 
ness that she was beloved by one whom she loved, it was because he had not imagined 
had hitherto strangely reverenced, came also her different from the rest of her sex, and 
the conviction that she could not reciprocate , perhaps, in the vanity of his human nature, 
that regard as it deserved, and she was he supposed she might as easily be won. 
firm! _ When he was suddenly roused from this 

“ Then I will leave you—there is no more very self-complacent state of feeling to the 
hope for me!” said Raymond, as with a pale | fact, had from her own lips, that she actu- 
face he rose to his feet. ‘ You have driven ally loved him not, the conviction also came 
me from your and my home forever !” with startling certainty that, if he had seem- 

“Oh, cousin Richard, say not so! You ed almost uninterested, he really loved her as 
are dear to me as my noble and cherished he had never loved before; and his agony at 
cousin, inexpressibly dear. If you leave her refusal, aggravated by this discovery, was 
me thus in coldness and anger, it will kill | bitter indeed. 
me!” ; JT will win her, if woman can be won !”" 

Raymond looked once more upon the beau- | he exclaimed to himself, as in bis rapid flight 
tiful creature, who now stood before him in? from the tree, where he had so abruptly left 
the holy moonlight. and the wild tumult in! Lucie May, all the events of his past life 
his heart was calmed. Her saw her emotion, connected with her flashed, lightning-like, 
her tears ; he felt that his violence had caused | through his mind. 
both. Gently he replied— 

“T leave not in anger, then, Lucie, but in; Lucie May arose from her tear-wet pillow 
such sorrow! Oh, heaven ! how little I had; the next morning with a heavy heart. She 
dreamed of this! But I must go, for I could | felt she had been the occasion of much appa- 
not stay here with thee and this fearful de-; rent suffering to her noble cousin, aud this 
spair. I have loved thee well, Lucie; yet I‘ thought to her gentle spirit was very sad. 

cannot but feel the justice of thy words— Richard Raymond had fulfilled his threat and 
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departed, leaving to Mrs. May a few lines, | riveted fixedly on her, a dim perception of 
pleading a sudden engagement as an excuse recognition floated through her mind; but 
for his flight; but Mrs. May looked inqui- | her glance rested on the thick moustache and 
ringly into the tearful eyes of her daughter imperial of raven blackness, and she turned 
for a solution of the mystery, and Lucie | away, satisfied he was unknown to her. 
threw herself upon her mother’s bosom and: He presently disappeared, but in another 
told her all. ‘moment Lucie was startled from a deep rev- 

Mrs. May was surprised and shocked. | erie by the voice of Mrs. B , who begged 
Such a contingency had never occurred to , leave to present “ Mr. Surville.” The hero 
her; and while she blamed herself for her : of the pillar bowed before her! 
blindness, she consoled Lucie by assuring her; “ Miss Mav speaks French, does she not ?” 
she had done perfectly right. ;asked Mrs. B ; and Lucie, with a half 

“But, mother, he was so very, very wretch- | puzzled, half amused smile, summoned cour- 
ed,” said the weeping girl, already half re-; age to address the noble-looking stranger in 
lenting. : his native tongue. 

‘It is a pity, my love,” replied Mrs. May,: The first sound of his voice, as he replied, 
“but you have done your duty. It had been | brought to Lucie’s cheek a blush for which 








unjust to him, to yourself, had you consented ; she strove in vain to account; but Mr. Sur- , 7% 


to wed one who seemed to you but as a} ville bore himself so haughtily that she felt 
brother. It must be a love far deeper and : rebuked by his perfect calmness, and recover- 
intenser, that ‘ beareth all things, believeth ing her self-possession, with her spirits a 
all things, hopeth ali things, endureth all little elated, perhaps, by monopolizing the 
things’—the love that ought to unite you to a / most distingue beau in the room, she made 
husband.” ‘herself so brilliantly fascinating that her 
“ Poor Richard!” sighed Lucie. Mrs.!companion was charmed. He actually re- 
May smiled meaningly. “He will not be | laxed something of an air of hauteur which 
long absent, I think,” said she. ‘Lucie had always thought the very antipode 
But he was long absent; for months swept | of the nature of a Frenchman, and he soon 
onward and summer fled. Autumn came, } proved himself well read and_ traveled. 
and at last the brilliant hues of the forest Moreover, Lucie had a shrewd idea that he 
became sombre, and the withered leaves fell ; understood English perfectly well. A qua- 
rustling to the earth with every gust of wind, | drille and an ice, taken side by side, work 
and the trees stood forth stripped and bare ; ; wonders with young people, and Mr. Sur-* 
yet Richard Raymond came not. ' ville soon became the most amusing and 
This winter it had been decided that the | agreeable of companiéns. When the hour 
widow and her young charge should remove of departure arrived, he handed Lucie to her 


to the city. Mrs, May’s old friends were de- 
lighted to have her once more among them ; 
and in the routine of gaiety, so new to Lu- 
cie, she forgot her pity for Richard’s disap- 


pointment, though a tender nook in the | 


depths of her young heart still unconsciously 
treasured his image. 


There was a brilliant party at Mre. B—~’s. 


‘carriage, and lingering for a moment at the 
door, whispered an earnest English ‘‘ Good 
‘night!” in a tone which thrilled her gentle 
heart to its innermost recess. 

The next day, Lucie was roused from a 
‘strange vision of dark eyes and imperials by 
‘the announcement of Mr. Surville. She 


} was sitting at her drawing, in the little library 


5 


‘attached to the parlor, when he arrived, and 


Lucie May was there in her simple, but be- } she fancied that Mr. Surville seemed to-day 
witching loveliness, and, unwittingly to her-} to resume all his haughtiness—his manner 
self, ‘the admired of all admirers.” Fa-} was the very acme of superb indifference. 
tigued with dancing, she had escaped from He examined Lucie’s sketch, suggested a few 
the crowd, and, throwing herself into a irch | improvements, added a touch or two himself; 
crimson chair, in a retired recess, she sat and at last, taking a seat by her side, he un- 
musingly watching the walizers. Presently ; bent from his loftiness, and in a burst of elo- 
she abruptly changed her position, and the ‘quent enthusiasm, with Italy and the Fine 
soft rose-tint deepened on her cheek, as she } Arts for its theme, he held Lucie chained in 
discovered herself an object of attention to a} mute attention. 
tall, dark, but magnificent looking man, who} Lucie May had never before met one 
was leaning in a careless attitude against a! whose penetration appreciated her sufficient- 
She was beginning 


pillar not far from her. ‘ly to address her thus. 5 
As her eye encountered the haughty orbs ‘to comprehend her gwn capabilities. She 
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had been accomplished, so far as accom- | 


plishments went, and under the supervision | 


ot her mother, aided by the best masters the | 
city near which they resided could furnish, | 
she had been carefully instructed in the more | 
solid brancbes; but her native timidity, ; 
gracefyl as it was, forbade all idea of display, ; 
and her gay and trifling admirers of this her | 
‘‘ first winter,” though they hung enraptured . 
over her piano, did not dream of seeking for 
more from her unpretending elegance than 
the mere passing enjoyment of a moment. 
Lucie’s aspirations, and thoughts and sensa- . 
tions, a wealth of originality, and a profund- | 
ity rarely met with, had till now slumbered 
unstirred ; but the time had come when she 
was destined to be awakened to a conscious- | 
ness of the superiority of these things over | 
the gay, small talk of the hour, and, whilst | 
listening to the “thoughts that breathe and | 
words that burn,” which flowed from the in- 
spired lips of her companion, a new light, a. 
new idea of the glory and the beauty of in- } 
tellect, seemed suddenly poured upon her. 
Her drawing unheeded, her eye resting on | 
his illumined countenance, she sat the im per- ; 
sonation of rapt interest. 

Strange, but most true, that a few hours, a 
few moments, will change the current of 
thought for a life-time! 

Mr. Suryille presented to Mrs. May sev- | 
eral letters of introduction from her friends | 
@abroad ; and he found her quite happy to ex- | 
tend her hospitality to one who came so well | 
recommended, and who appeared an intelli- 
gent and cultivated gentleman, And thus 
time passed on. 





As Mr. Surville’s intimacy with Mrs. May | 
and her daughter progressed, the gentle Lu- 
cie did not attempt to analyze the host of new | 
emotions that, day by day, crowded upon | 
her. She felt an elation of happiness she} 
had never before dreamed. She knew that) 
the finer endowments of her nature were. 
being revealed to her by a “master hand | 
touching it cunningly,” and that, while her’ 
reverence far all things noble and lofty was 
each day maturing inher soul, she found 
herself better understood than she had ever | 
been before. And he, that haughty and en- 
thusiastic being who had thus spell-bound | 
her, thus tuned the hidden cords of melody, 
why was fe ever by herside? Why was | 
he eloquent in her presence only? Why did | 
his gaze, bewildered and fascinated, follow } 
her light figure through the mazes of the } 
dance—gleam proudly when she smiled on} 
him—or rest upon her in ardent and pas- ‘ 


:come thoughtful and serious. 
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sionate emotion, when, inspired by his deva- 
votion, her soul’s inmost depths were stirred 
and responded unto him? It was a strange 
sensation of hope fulfilled beyond his wildest 
dream that led the young stranger to that 
shaded and hallowed sanctuary where, in her 
pure and graceful loveliness, was enshrined 
nis heart’s first and dearest idol. 


On swept old Father Time in his relent- 


less, resistless flight, and “change, change. 


change,’ was the burden of his mystical 
song. ‘Truly, this is a world of mutations— 
how traly, we “ koow not what the morrow 


’ may bring forth !” 


Two years had elapsed since the date of 
our story,and Mrs. May and her daughter 
were again at Barclay. The romantic river 
flowed on as brightly as ever in the “ golden 
sunlight,” the birds sang as gayly their sum- 


‘mer songs, the forests were clothed in their 


richest of summer verdure; yet Time had 
not left unvisited the two hearts that turned 


eagerly once more to their cherished country 


home. There wasachange, indeed! Lu- 
cie, once gay asa bird on the wing, had be- 
oh: With this al- 
teration, however, she had lost none of her 


‘gentleness, yet that gentleness had acquired 


a different tone. It was less tempered by 
childish p!ayfulness than by an earnest intel- 
lectuality—less an impulse than a confirmed 
traitof character. If her thoughts wandered 
to her absent cousin, and that was not so 
very seldom, she but marveled at his pro- 
longed absence and his strange silence. 
Sometimes a comparison would suggest itself 
between her ci-devant suitor and the noble 
stranger who was now devoted to her, and, 
though she could not but confess that in 
many respects there was a startling resem- 


‘blance, and that she very truly believed 


Richard Raymond had not revealed his best 


qualities in his intercourse with her, yet the 


convictiog was strong within her that she 
never could have entertained for him the in- 
tense and thrilling passion which had now 
almost overmastered every other emotion of 
her soul. 

Yes, Lucie, from the brilliant and caressed 
girl, had suddenly matured into the lofty- 
minded woman. What charm had wrought 


| this change, bringing a new light and beauty 


to her existence, and developing from their 
mysterious sources those glorious gifts of 
genius and mental worth ? 

Gentle Reader! canst solve the enigma? 
thou who hast suddenly and strangely learnt 
to love, canst not thou whisper the secret ? 
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It was the anniversary of Richard Ray-' another in his absence?” he questioned, 
mond’s flight from Barclay—a night, if pos- | doubtingly. 
sible, even more beautiful than that so well! A crimson blush suffused her eloquent face, 
remembered—and atthe same hour Lucie and then summoning pride to her aid, she 
May stood musingly beneath the branches of said, almost haughtily— : 
the lofty tree, where, just two years previous,’ “This is a strange query, Mr. Surville !” 
so singular a scene had been enacted. Per-, “Itisstrange! I feel my rudeness—lI feel 
haps she was thinking on that sad hour—per- | my presumption. Pardon me; but I love 
haps she pondered on her absent cousin; for you!” and again taking her hand in his, and 
a sigh suddenly heaved her bosom, and a covering it with kisses, with ardent emotion 
tear fell from her eye and mingled with the | he pleaded his cause. 
glittering ak ft her feet ; pee mie “Forgive my impetuosity, but I have loved 

y astrange Kind of association, her mind; you so long and wetl—not now as the Lucie 
involuntarily glanced to Adolphe Surville,; May of former times, but as the noble and 
and, as his image seemed to rise up between ' gifted woman. Have pity on me—on my 
herself and Raymond, she abandoned herself) deception! Iam Richard Raymond !” and 
to blissful dreams. ‘throwing off the false locl:s of raven black- 

From her happy reveries she was awakened , ness that concealed its own rich chesnut curls, 
by the sound of a footstep, and the next mo- and tearing away the jetty moustache and 
ment the object of her thoughts, the hero of , imperial that obscured his superb mouth, her 
her “maiden meditation,” (not altogether truant cousin threw himself at her feet. 

“ fancy free,”) stood before her. With a ra- er . 

diant smile of intense happiness he took her; The hours flew by, winged with such 
hand, which was not withdrawn from his, | blissfulness! But ’neath the heavy shadow 
and, pressing it to his lips, he said— ; of that ancient tree those two happy _ones 

«Just two years ago, beneath this very | sill lingered, overpowered with thrilling 
tree, your cousin Richard Raymond knelt at ayes dg : : she) 
your feet and prayed you to be his wife!” My pride and vanity have been rightly 
" «M Dp: : served,” said Richard Raymond to Mrs. May, 

y cousin Richard! How do you know | Si, aimee Mente: delenit Sei Lost d 
him?” said Lucie, blushing, with an indefi- | 2° B¢ Placed her daughter’s hand in hers an 

im?” said Lucie, blushing, with an indefi- } ey come “ : 

. : ‘confessed his disguise— My pride and van- 
nable sensation of pain and pleasure. | does Tenia ieee otal Fh EE 

“ He ; ie meray tea (ty ave been rightly served ; for it has only 

te Is My most intimate friend,” replied | been by wooing in the loftiest of intellectual 
Sarville, with a meaning smile. “ But, Lu- } character that I have learned how a truly no- 
cie May, if Raymond were again pleading ‘ bleeminded woman is to be won!” 
before you, would he be again rejected ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lucie, falteringly—* that is— } 

I think—yes !” THE WEDDING. 

‘Then you have not relented toward him?) A wedding is a ceremony of mingled pain and plea- 
You have never thought of him his ab- ’ sure, in which anticipation prevents the pain from be- 
sence? You have forgotten him ¢ ‘ing positive pain and recollection precludes the possi- 

“ Forgotten him! Qh, no,” exclaimed ' pjJity of unmixed pleasure. The very bel!s, merry 
Lucie, ingenuously, “ I have never forgotten astheir peals are intended to be, convey a tender 
as oF ld ~ melancholy, which is, to us, inseparable from the 

Pa Y ©, ;5¢n ” eat 40 you . - sound of a village belfry, whatever be the occasion of 

o8, Very. Cent, but it is not } their being put in motion. Then the banquet, the 

“He is not so dear to you as you would: : , 

. J ’ ‘ . ' wit, the repartee, the joke, are not continuous—a lit- 
wish him to be who wouid win you for his; |” 

; tle life sparkles upon the surface of her conversation 


wife 2?” sai ice of Adolphe | 
afer bP ot rn sg Abts sie '—but like the effervescence of champaign, which 


Something in the tone of her companion | fills the glasses of the party, it soon subsides into so- 
caused Tatts to look suddenly up, but the ; ber tranquility. There are anxious hearts under smi- 


glance she met made her Voice falter as she | ling countenances. The parents look at their daugh- 
said— ; ter and feel how great, how rich a treasure they are 


“No, no! But why these inquiries ? } losing, and confiding to another’s care. Their minds 


You are very impertinent!” she continued, ; glance back to her days of infancy, the progress of 


trying to laugh off her embarrassment and } her childhood, and now dwell with anxious solicitude 
his seriousness. upon her entrance into the duties of woman-hood. 


“And could it be possible for you to love } None but a parent can know what parents can feel 
2 
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upon occasions like this. And then the bride gazing 
with an affectionate, filial and grateful spirit upon the 


faces of those under whose parental kindness she has 


been fostered, stil] trembling at the magnitude and | 


irrevocability of the step she has taken, and which | 


must give a color to the whole of her future exist- 
ence. Then turning her eyes upon her new made 


husband, with a glance which seems to say—‘‘ and | 


now I must look for husband, parent, all in you,”’ 
the reciprocal glance reassures her—she drinks in 
confidence and reliance as her eyes bend beneath 


his—a thousand new feelings agitate her bosom— | 


and anticipation gets the better of recollection. 
fature for a moment banishes the past, and she feels 


secure on the new throne which she has erected for ’ 


herself in the heart of the man to whom she has con- 
fided her happiness—her all. 


THE BRIDE. 


The writings of Washington Irving abound in pic- 


The > 
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have held him ina kind of spiritualized existence ; 


he shares his very being with one who, a creature of 
this world, and with something of this world’s frail- 
ties, is 

Vet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel’s light, 

With all the sincerity of a companiohship of feeling, 
cares, sorrows and enjoyments, her presence is as the 
presence of a purer being, and there is that in her 
nature which seems to bring him nearer to a better 
world. She is as it were linked to angels, and in 
his exalted moments he feels himself held by the 
same tie. 


A GEM. 


A man possesses an extremely low and groveling 
A 
noble heart, instead of denouncing as a consummate 


mind, who rejoices at the downfall of another. 


} scoundrel, one who has erred, will throw around him 


tures, which for delicacy, taste, and truth, are not | 


surpassed by any writer’s inthe English language. 
The following is an exquisite passage from a chapter 
in his Bracebridge Hall : 

**] know no sight more charming and touching 
than that of a young and timid bride, in her robes of 
virgin white led up trembling to the altar. 


the mantle of charity and the arms of love, and labor 
to bring him back to duty and to God. We are not 
our own keepers. Who knows when we s)a!i so far 
forget ourselves as to put forth a right hand and sin ? 
Heaven keeps us inthe narrow path. But if we 


should fall, where would be the end of our course, if 


When I> 


thus behold a lovely girl in the tenderness of her years, » 


forsaking the house of her fathers and the home of 
her childhood—and, with implicit confidence and 


oy yielding herself to him ‘ for better or for worse, 
fe 


or richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
/ love, honor, and obey, till death us do part ’—it 


in every face we saw a frown, and on every brow 
we read revenge? Deeper and deeper would we de- 
scend in the pethof infamy; when if a different 
course were pursued, and a different spirit were man- 
ifested towards us, we might have stayed our career 


of sin, and died an upright and honest man. 
the sweet self-abandonment which belong to woman, 
giving up all the world for the man of her choice; 
when I hear her, in the good old language of the rit- ’ 


brings to mind the beautiful and affecting devotion } 


of Ruth. 


‘ Whither thou goest I will go, and where | 


thou lodgest I will lodge, thy people shall be my peo- } 


ple, and thy God my God.’ ”’ 





DOMESTIC HAPPINKSS. 


Deal gently with those who stray, Draw them 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a 
thousand kicks. A kind word is more valuable to 
the Jost than a mine of gold. Think of this, and be 
on your guard, ye who would chase to the confines of 
the grave an erring brother. 


POOR BOY’S, COLLEGE. 


‘*¢ The printing office,’’ says the New York Globe, 


; **has indeed proved a better ‘college’ to many a 
. *poor boy ’—has graduated more useful members of 


; society—has brought out more intellect and turned it 


Women have been called angels, in tales and son- ' 
nets, till we have almost learned to think of angels as ° 


little better than women. 


> 
Yet a man who knows a 


woman thoroughly, and loves her truly—and there ; 


are women who have been so known and loved— > 
will find, after a few years, that his relish for the | 
grosser pleasures is lessened, and that he has grown ; 
into a fondness for the intellectual and refined with- | 
He has been 
Jed on to virtue through his pleasures, and the de- ; 


out an effort, and almost unawares. 


lights of the eye, and the gentle play of that passion 
which is the most inward in onr nature, and which 
keeps much of its character amid the concerns of life, 


into practical, useful channels—has waked more 
mind, generated more active and elevated thought, 
than many of the literary colleges of the country. 
How many a drone or dolt has passed thro’ one of 
these colleges, with no tangible proof of his fitneess to 
graduate other than his inanimate piece of parchment, 
himself if possible, more inanimate than his leathern 
diploma. There is something in the very atmosphere 
of a printing office, calculated to awaken the. mind 
and inspire a thirst for knowledge. A boy who com- 
mences in sucha school, will have his talents and 


; ideas bro’t out, if he has any; if he has no mind to 


: 


be drawn out, the boy himself will be driven out.’”’ 











NEW-ENGLAND’S DEAD. 


BY 1. MACLELLAN, JR. 
‘*T shall enter on noencomiam upon Massachu- ; 
setts ; she needsnone. There she is ; behold her, 
und jadge for yourselves.—There is her history. 
The world knows it by heart. ‘The past, at Jeast, is 
secure. ‘There is Boston, and Concord, and Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill; and there they wil! re- > 
main forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the ° 
great struggle for independence, now mingle with 
the soil of every state, from New England to} 
Georgia ; and there they will remain forever.’’ ' 
—WEBSTER. 
New EnGtanp’s peap! New England’s dead! 
On every hill they lie ; 
On every field of battle, made red 
By bloody victory. 
Each valley, where the battle poured 
Its red and awful tide, 
Beheld the brave New England sword 
‘With slaughter deeply dyed. 
Their bones are on the northern hill, ; 
And on the southern plain, 
By brook and river, Jake and rill, 
And by the roaring main. 


Theland is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell; 

For by their blood that land was bought, 
The Jand they loved so well. 

Then glory to that valiant band, 

The honored saviors of the land! 

Oh, few and weak their numbers were— 
A handful of brave men ; 

But to their God they gave their prayer, 
And rushed to battle then. 

The Gad of battles heard their cry, i 

And sent to them the victory. 


Porveveuey 


They left the plowshare in the mould, 

Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sickle in the unshorn grain, 

The corn half-garnered, en the plain, 

And mustered, in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress, 

To right those wrongs,come weal, come woe, | 
‘To perish, or o’ercome the foe. 


And where are ye, O fearless men ? 
And where are ye to-day ? 
I cal] :—the hills reply again 
That ye have passed away ; 
That on old Bunker’s lonely height, 
In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 
The grass grows green, the harvest bright, 
Above each soldier’s mound. 


i 
; 
; 
The bugle’s wild and warlike blast 
Shall muster them no more; 


An army now might thunder past, 
And they not heed its roar. } 


< 
‘ 


The starry flag, ’neath which they fought, i 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shall rouse them not, 
For they have passed away. ‘ 
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of his remarks. 
‘the following extract :— 


‘visit to Palestine. 


‘the robber from attacking the traveler. 


187 


REV. MR. POMROY. 
Some three years ago we had the pleas- 
ure of listening toan address by this gentle- 


'man before one of the literary societies of 


Dartmouth College, at Commencement. We 
have rarely, if ever, been more highly enter- 
tained on any similar occasion ; and the close 
attention and animated countenances of the 
entire audience told full well the rich intel- 
lectual repast to which the reverend gentle- 


man was treating them. Mr. Pomroy com- 


' bines wit, humor, and great historical and lit- 
; erary résearch in a most pleasing and admi- 
‘rable manner. 


To show in what estimation 
he is held by the society in Bangor, Me., ov- 


' er which he presides as pastor, it is only neces- 
| gary to say, that this society, about two years 
‘since, made up a purse of money to him to 
enable him to travel in the East—and nobly 


are they recompensed by the rich stores of 
knowledge he lays before them. He has 


, lately lectured in Portland, and the Christian 


Mirror of that city gives us a limited report 
From this report we make 


Mr. Pomroy then went on to describe his 
This comprises Galilee, 


Samaria and Judea. The inhabitants are of 


, the same race with those who inhabit Mount 
‘ Lebanon, but are far inferior. 
‘ particularly, they subsist by robbery of the 


In Samaria 


passengers on the roads. It is necessary to 


; go armed in traveling through that country, 


for those who are unarmed are sure to be 
molested, but the mere sight of arms deters 
As 
Mr. P. and the missionary who was his com - 
panion and-guide were traveling through the 
country, the missionary remarked, and Mr. 
P. said, “I believe it,” that not one-fifth of 
the land is under cultivation. This is ex- 
plained and accounted for by the tyranny of 
the Government. The inhabitants of this 
country, generally, can have but little concep- 
tion of what a despotism is. Palestine isa 
pachalic or dependency of the Turkish em- 
pire, whose governor is a Pacha. This offi- 
cer is appointed by the Sultan, and pays him 
a certain sum of money for the preferment, 


‘ which he obtains by exaction and extortion 


of every kind, from the subjects of his pacha- 
lic, and by the same method too, he contrives 
to keep his pockets pretty well filled, and to 
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retire from the government witha large sum,‘ which they agree. On this day the larger 
when another comes to take his place, and building is thronged with worshipers. 
repeat the same course. It is by this means. Around the interior building a pathway is 
the people are kept in poverty, down-trodd8n kept open, and a number of young men ran- 
and oppressed as they are, they have no ning in it, vociferating in Arabic, a phrase 
hope in acquiring wealth, for if they obtain it,’ which when translated would read “ Hurrah 
they are plundered without mercy if it is for the sepulchre of our Lord!” In this 
known, and they are obliged to avoid every, they are engaged from 6 o'clock, until 12, 
semblance of possessing it if they wish to re- and sometimes until 2, without a moment’s 
tain it. The Jews are oppressed as ‘much | intermission. During all this time the confu- 
as any of the people. There are compara-. sion reigning within the church exceeds de- 
tively few of them in Palestine. There is a‘scription. Crowding, pushing, jostling and 
small city upon a hill, strongly fortified, in-: fighting require all the efforts of the Turkish 
habited entirely by Jews. The cities of Ti-! guards placed there for the purpose, to keep 
berias and Jerusalem are the places in Pal-: order, and with their intense, heart-felt con- 
estine where the Jews are to be met with | tempt for such exhibitions, they are not over 
principally. In Jerusalem there are 5 to 7-; scrupulous or tender about sticking their bay- 
000 Jews, the remainder, Mobammedans, Ar- onets into the devotees, and compelling them 
menians, Greeks, Roman Catholics, &c. &c.} from very fear of the consequences to pre- 
The population of Jerusalem is now about!serve order. At length a procession issues 
20,000. Two thirds of the city, comprised ; from the Greek Church, and passing through 
within the ancient boundary, is now ruin, | the crowd, the dignitaries of the church enter 
and from ten to twenty feet in the soi] where} the sepulchre. All is now stillness and ex- 
the houses now stand is composed of parts of; pectation. In a few minutes, lights are 
buildings long overthrown. ‘handed out from the interior building. The 
We must pass over what is said of the crowd having previously provided themselves 
Mount of Olives, Galilee, the plain of Es-; with tapers, in three minutes the whole place 
draelon, Bethel, and speak of the Garden of is filled with their light. These are permit- 
Gethsemane. There are now eighteen olive ‘ted to burn fora few minutes and are then 
trees growing in the garden, which it is said, blown out, and the remainder of the taper is 
were growing there in our Savior’s time.! preserved to be used only on extraordinary 
Although they are of so great age, their fruit | occasions. 
is still fresh and good. The olive is one of; In conclusion, Mr. P. remarked, that from 
the most valuable trees of the east. When: the lowest class of society in New York, he 
raised from the seed, it does not bear fruit’ believed that a purer church could be gather- 
till the age of 50 years. Its longevity is im-{ed than existed atthe present day in the 
mense as in the case before us. Its fruitis: Eastern countries. He did not blame the 
eaten, besides furnishing oil which is used ; Turks for their hatred and contempt of Chris- 
both for food, and for furnishing light. The | tianity, so long as they had such odious exhi- 
wood is extremely hard, will take a fine pol-: bitions of it before their eyes; on the contra- 
ish, and is valuable for a variety of purposes. ; ry, had he been compelled to choose between 
In Jerusalem is the church of the holy Sep- ; that form of Christianity he had been describ- 
ulchre. This is said to be erected on the; ing, and Mohammedanism, he should cer- 
very spot where Christ’s body was deposited. ' tainly choose the latter. Our imperfect, and 
Some dispute this, but all agree that it is very _ perhaps in some points incorrect sketch, does 
near it. In the interior a stone building ris-; very poor justice to his address, which occu- 
es some fifteen feet from the floor. Within} pied more than an hour and a half in delive- 
this isa large stone, said to have been the: ry. 
— —_ ea the angel sat, when watching } 
the body of Jesus. Over and around this, } 
rises a Jarge building called the rotunda, ca- ; wotoales.. pan Avior: eineai 
pable of containing 5 or 6000 persons. From | when the procession arrived opposite her res- 
the walls of this church 6 other churches ra-' idence, Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, the cele- 


diate which are occupied by as many differ-; brated writer, appeared in the balcony, and, 


ent sects of nominally Christian Churches,’ a5 the President’s barouche stopped, address- 


which are constantly at war with each other. | dhim j beautifull ; 
Easter is the great festival of the year, and , © him in ‘a manner beautifully appropriate. 


in these different churches, falls on the same He replied in a few words, with his accus- 
day ; and that is almost the only thing about; tomed ease and gallantry. 














ooo 


BY BRYANT. 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor J] alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fullness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And ’twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass, 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 

Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
That is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and runing stream. 





* This, we had almost said, is the sweetest thing in 
our language. Not in any one of the Souvenirs, either 
English or American, has there ever appeared a page 


of such pure, deep, finished poetry. It has all the char- | 
acteristics of Bryant’s style—his chaste elegance, both } 
in thought and expression,—ornament enough, but not | 
in profusion or display,—imagery that is natural, appro- } 
priate, and, in this instance, peculiarly soothing,--se- } 
jectand melodious language.—harmony in the flow of : 


the -tanza,—gentleness of feeling, and richness of phi- 
losophy.—Ep. 





Bc Pretty women kiss one another on 
coming into a room, because itisa graceful 


custom; they do the same on going away, ; 


because they ate delighted to lose sight of 
one another. 





LITERATURE. 


BY HARRIET OO, 


It was in the palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
that literature received its first impulse, and first 
. began to flourish. The feeble spark of genius was 
. cherished and fanned, till it kindled into a flame, 
:‘ the halls which now lie desolate and ruined, were 
_ then enlivened by the voice of song, and the famed 
oratory of Demosthenes and Cicero filled the fo- 
rom with enraptured auditors. ‘The blind poet and 
‘ the mountain bard made the rocks and hills of their 
‘ native lands echo with their melody. Herodotus 
and Xenophon, with masterly pen, sketched down 
the events of past ages for the perusal and instruc- 
tion of those to come. Sappho quaffed deeply 
. from the Castalian fountain, and Pindar caught the 
‘inspiration. It seemed as if the muse of poesy had 
‘been bearing her fire over the earth, and had let 
falla blazing brand of the ever-burning flame, in 
: Greece, her chosen land. And then she snatched 
it away, and bore it unharmed across the Adriatic, 
' where she would give it into the hands of Romans. 
But when the dark times of Vandal supremacy 
came on, she (ook it away from men, as if con- 
' scious that the rich gift would be abused, and nev- 
‘er since has she returned into the hands of mortal 
man, so bright a blaze. 


NELSON. 


ee ee 


In the middle ages, the literature of former 
‘ times was consigned to obscurity. But when men 
, began to awake from their sleep, genius too re- 
; vived. Then the 'Troubadours—the wandering 
| Spanish minstrels—went over all Europe, singing 
| their songs and poetic legends to the harp and 
_ flute. This was perhaps the first sign of a new era. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, England began to take 
a foremost rank among the European nations, in 
literary studies and acquirements. Shakspeare 
then appeared, and not long after, Milton; and 
then, in quick succession, Young, Dryden, Pope, 
‘and Cowper. America, too, though she has been 
ranked among the nations of the earth only about 
seventy years, is not destitute of men of talent and 
genius. Bryant and Longfellow she may ac- 
knowledge with pride, as true sons of her free 
‘ clime; and who can boast a more enviable fame, 

than can some of her daughters, among whom 
‘are Mrs. Sigourney, the young and talented Da- 
' vidsons, and Hannah F. Gould. But we cannot 
: believe that literature has arrived at its highest de- 
‘gree of excellence. Diligence and perseverance, 
: however, will be needed to make it advance on- 
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‘ ward and improve man, 


‘ 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON, ESQ. 


the Cricket on the Hearth.” 
’Tis true. Ne more can come the hours of pleasure, 
When heart met heart with rapturous delight, 
Giving back throb for throb, in joyous measure, 
And all of life was leve, and bliss and light: 


Honor and station, glory and renown, 
Possessed no influence or charm tovoffer, 
To lure me from thy side, my loved, mine own. 


Alas! that humble home, so fondly cherish’d, 
Is desolate and sad, My treasured bliss, 
Thy love, which made life exquisite, has perish’d. 
Can anguish know a keener sting than this? 
No clock can strike for me the hours departed, 
Or give me back the peace that once I knew, 
But wearily and sad, and broken hearted, 
I mourn my life’s best light in losing you. 


But hark! The cricket on the hearth is swelling 
Its simple notes of music on my ear! 
They strike upon my heart-churds, and are telling, 
In tender melody, sweet words of cheer. 
They speak of love—of constancy unshaken— 
Of faith as bright and spotless as the sun. 
Blissful the hopes those gentle tones awaken! 
1 own their power —thou art—thou art mine own! 





AN EXTRACT. 


eighteen, straight and tall, bright, blooming, and : 
balmy, seems, to old eyes, a very beautiful and de- 
lightful sight. Inwardly we bless her, and pray that 


she may be as happy as she is innocent. So, too, : ; flowers. 


is an oak tree, about the same age, standing by itself, | 


and over-hangings’of Jight and shade. 
tree is indeed truly beautiful, with all its tenderness, | 
gracefulness and delicacy—ay, a delicacy almost ; 
seeming to be fragile, as if the cushat whirring from « 
its concealment, would crush the new spring-shoots, ‘ 
sensitive almost as the gossamer, with which every 


eS, boner Marian lying i in its sae. 





‘Earn your byeakfast before you eat it, and the , 
Sheriff will not deprive you of your supper.’’ 


‘ 
é‘ 


‘avoid its sacred enclosure. 
: righteousness has scattered the gloom which 
}once gathered round the dark portals of the 
‘tomb ; and to the righteous the grave és buta 
; sweet resting spot on the journey from earth 
;to Heaven. 
> how any who have friends numbered with 
‘those who have passed away, can so forget 


nd Wadi Vike ob Rfs'a ‘Saint Deing—teen ox to- }their memory, or be so indifferent to their 


man—looks best, it might be hard to say. A girl of 
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MEMORY OF THE DEAD. 
A St. Louis correspondent of the N. Y. 


Mirror, beautifully meralizes on this subject 
a: Sound can mae eclok wish wlatiteatsn ig the following beautifallanguege: 
{ever been pleasant to me to think that the 
) spirits of departed friends might be com- 
missioned by kind Heavea to watch oVer 
‘those they loved in life—and I have often 
fight ‘thought, grateful emotions must kindle in 
When to my sou} the world, wealth’s glittering coffer, |) +. souls, git teak” dad ‘tattle ential. ott 
} that was mortal was strewed with affection’s 


‘tribute by memory’s 


It has 


hand. It is a small 


i gift, to lay flowers upon the grave of the 
dead ; it is no costly offering; and yet it tells 
.of deeper love and truer remembrance than 


the 


** tale-telling stone, 
Which pride, or affection, or folly might rear.’’ 


I love the place of burial, and I never 


The sun of 


To me itis a deep mystery 


lowly couch, as to suffer the one to fade 


, away like the leaves of autumn, or the other 
to be undecorated save by the careless hand 
of nature as she dresses earth in verdure and 
Remembrance of the dead speaks 


without a twig on its straight, smooth, round, glossy, of a kindly heart and a Sumereng -Galee, 


silver stem, for some few feet from the ground, and ; 
then branching ‘out into a stately flutter of dark- | 
green leaves; the shape being indistinct in its regu- 
Jar but not formal over-fallings, and over-foldings, | 
Such an oak } 


and is proof that a cold and selfish world has 
not steeled the survivor to the cry of suffer- 
ing, or the voice of love. It is one of the 
richest blessings of Christianity that it al- 
lows us to invest the tomb with the most de- 
:lightful and hallowed associations ; that it 
takes from death its sting, and makes the 


: close of this life the commencement of one 
which shall never end. 
twig is entwined. Leaning on our staff, we bless it, » 


and call it even by that virgin’s name; and ever sho character ef the people of this land, or 


I know of nothing which speaks more for 


which gives better hope for the future, than 
the almost universal custom of choosing some 


‘ sweet and beauteous spot in which to lay the 
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departed, abel se Len grove iat. 


4 


peace to the mourner, and the murmuring } 


streamlet soothes the spirit, and the bright 
flowers greet the eye, and the song of birds 
breaks in melody on the ear. Holy and sub- 





191 


LAO POP 


‘The ccmunie is looking magnificently just 


now. It is nature’s festal season, the time of 


roses—the time when as beauties and sweets 


and melodies are most lavishly bestowed, it 


' seems the human heart should most overflow 


duing are the influences which gather there ; 
he who treads amid such hallowed scenes) 


must go out into the world a wiser and a 
better man. He that is faithful to the mem- 


ory of the dead, cannot be unjust to the liv- | 


ing. 





THE MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


BY * ny ae” 





I loved it, and sacred to me was its name, 

For its cool bubbling fountain was ever the same ; 

And thitherward, often my footsteps would stray, 
When the woodland resounded with wood-thrushes’ lay ; 


When the blue-bird was trilling wild notes to the breeze, 
That whispered kind words to the o!d forest trees , 
‘Though its murmurs arose on deep solitude’s air, 

To me there was nothing of lonelines there. 


For each leaf had a language well known to my heart, 
And failed not some lesson of truth to impart. 

Long time has elapsed since I saw thee, loved stream; 
Many winters of snow, and bright summers of green ; 


Yet still thou art dear, and in fancy 1 rove, 

’Neath the shade of thy beech that twines thickly above 
Where the laurel looks down, from its bold rocky tower, 
Arrayed in its annual matchless fair flower : 


On the humble forget-me-not, violet and rose, 
That there, undisturbed, in fresh beauty repose ; 


‘warbled from imperfect remembrances. 


with adoring thankfulness. There is sa 
much around us to remind of heaven—the 
simple perfumes of the flowers seem breath- 
ings of its very atmosphere, and the songs of 
the birds itsown cherubic strains brokenly 


I 


pity from my sou] one who can only worship 


‘amid kneeling crowds, where organs are 


pealing, and robed priests ministering “ in 
temples made with hands.” I pity one 


whose soul goes not up with the carol of the - 
lark, to the very gates of heaven—one who 
‘cannot look into the heart of a rose and adore 


our God “ in the beauty of his holiness.” 





Ben. Jonnson.—A vintner, to whom he 
was in debt, invited him to dine with him, 
and told him if he would give an immediate 
answer to the following questions, he would 
forgive him his debt. The vintner asked 


} him, what God was best pleased with? what 
‘the devil was best pleased with? and what 


‘he was best pleased with ? 


Where the warblers, unconscious of archers’ sly wrong, : 
, which, as an impromptu, deserves no small 
_share of praise: 


‘The long summer’s day pour gayly out 1n sweet song. 


Yes! still ] must love thee, thou pure mountain stream ; 
With those beauties combining the source of my theme. 
By the side of thy waters, how oft have I stood, 

And mused o’erthe hand of Omnipotent good : 


Omnipresent in essence, reflected in love, 
From the atom beneath to the blue vault above, 
All nature proclaims His immutable ways, 

Ever worthy the heart’s adoration and praise ! 





with characteristic exaggeration, the remark- 


ing cucumber seeds, the dirt began to fly and 


seed in his pocket ! 


Ben, without 
| the least hesitation, gave the following reply, 


‘ “ God is best pleased when men forsake their sin ; 

_ The devil’s best pleased when they persist therein ; 

. The world’s best pleased when thou dost sell good wine ; 
‘ And you’re best pleased when I do pay for mine.” 





(> An exchange paper states that a pret- 


‘ty child—a charming little three year old— 
Bc A native of “ Down East,” describing 


was not long ago presented with a nursery 


kitten saved from the moyade that awaited 
able properties of Guano, as a promoter of | 
vegetation, said, that a few hours after plant- | 


the birth of its brothers and sisters. A short 
time afterwards the child’s mamma added 


‘two members to the family circle, in the 
the vines came up like a streak, and al- 
though he started off at the top of his speed, ; nursery-to see them, she looked from one to 
the vines overtook and covered him. And the other with much curiosity. Then, pat- 
on taking out his knife to cut “ the darned | ting one of their little cheeks with her rosy 
things,” he founda large cucumber gone to} finger she said, “I think we will keep this 
‘one, papa!” 


shape of twins. On being taken into the 
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DEATH. ‘only to play eternally. Ifa seraph were 

‘weary of heaven—or his golden pinions 

' drooped, I would send for him to dwell for a 
-while in my happy infant world, and no an- 
gel, so long as he saw their innocence, could 
lose his own.” 


Death can never be indifferent till man is 
assured, which none was ever yet, that with 
his breath, his being passes into nothing. 
Whether his hopes and fears steer by the 
chart and compass of a formal creed, or drift 
along the shoreless sea of a faithless conject- | 
ure a possible eternity of bliss or bale can nev- 
er be indifferent. The idea of extinction is; Eithersay nothing of the absent, or speak like a 
not terrible, simply because man cannot form friend. 
such ~ iden at ail. Let him try as long as he Trust reposed in noble natures, obliges them the 
will—let him negative every conceived and} jor. 


conceivable form of existence! he is as far 


as ever from having exhausted the infinitude | R prey men soon give, and soon forget afironts; 
of possibility. Imagination will continually °° “8° oar te a 


produce the line of conscietiousness through Men, like books, have at each end a blank leaf 
limitless darkness. Many are the devices —childhood and old age. 


of fancy to relieve the soul from the dead ' : ; ; 

‘cht of unideal nothi S a Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue is 
weigat of unidea . rn Ing. some do crave ' its sun, and the two are never far apart. 
a senseless duration in dry bones or sepul- | 
chral ashes, or ghastly mummies; or rather | A virtuous man, amid all difficulties, will adhere 
than not to be, would ‘dwell in the cold ob- | to his virtuous purpose, even unto death.—Confu- 


: cius. 
struction of the grave, or the damp, hollow 
solitude of the charnel house. Somechoose Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, which seem 
a life in others’ breath, an everlasting fame, black in the distance, but grow lighter as they ap- 


and listen delighted to the imaginary voice PERECH, 
of unborn ages. Some secure a perma-' Nothing that is broken is of any value except 


nence from their works, their country, their the heart, and that becomes the more valuable the 


posterity ; and yet, neither the protracted | more it is broken. 


dissolution of the carcass, np st the ceaseless Defer not thy charities till death, for certainly, if 
‘ tradition of renown, nor a line of progeny | a man weigh it rightly, he that doeth so is rather 
stretched to the crack of doom, can add an liberal of another man’s than his own. 


ins brief existence o sci 

ppapant to the Vs ‘ $ 4 id ce of a con lous | « Let the sun’s first rays shine upon your head in 
being. Our fathers held a more palpable ‘the morning, and you will not lack a good hat to 
phantom—a dream of grosser substance— ‘ defend you from its scorching rays at noon.”’ 


that the soul, the self, personal identity, on- 


shtdiineh. teu desaliebbetys ehd:‘eubsthitel by A father of an interesting family, who chews 
ys ’ u ‘fourteen dollars worth of tobacco yearly, stopped 


perpetual change. ‘ his only paper because he could’nt afford to take it. 





The unfeeling eye is never moistened by a tear. 






































CuttpHoop.—In alluding to children, Jean ; It is not known where he who invented the plow 


Paul says :—“ The smallest are nearest God, “** born, or where he died, yet he has effected 
, more for the happiness of man than the whole race 


‘ earest the sun. ; 
as the smallest planets are near De} of conquerors. 


Were I only for a time, almighty and power- ; 
ful, I would create a little world especially | Oh, my heart, if thou desirest ease in this life, 


for myself, and suspend it under the mildest } keep thy secrets undisclosed like the modest rose- 


‘ ud; take warning from the lovely flower, which, 
sun—a world where I would have nothing | by expanding its hitherto hidden beauties, when in 


; sat} 
but lovely little children, and these little ; fuli bloom, gives its leaves and its hiigpindis athe 
things I would never suffer to grow up, but } winds. 

















IN HONOR OF 


CAPTAIN GEORGE LINCOLN, 
Assistant Adjutant General U. S. A. 

WHO FELL MORTALLY WOUNDEDIN THE SERVICE 
OF HIS COUNTRY, AT THE 
BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA, 

IN MEXICO, 

On the 23d day of February, 1847. 





Warrior rest ! thy toils are ended; 
Life's Jast*fearful strife is o’er ; 
Clarion calls with death notes blended, 
Shall! disturb thine ear no more! 
Peaceful! is thy dreamless slumber, 
Peaceful, but how cold and stern, 
Thou has joined that silent number 
In the land whence none return. 


Warrior rest! thy banner o’er thee 

Hangs in many a drooping fold ; 
Many a manly cheek before thee 

Stained with tear-drops we behoid; 
Thine was nota hand to falter, 

When thy sword should [eave its sheath ; 
Thine was not a cheek to alter, 

Though its duty led to death! 


Warrior rest! we smooth thy pillow, 
For thy last long earthly sleep ; 
O! beneath yon bending willow 
Storms unheard will o’er thee sweep! 
There! ’tis done! thy couch awaits thee! 
Softly down thy head we lay, 
Here repose, till God translates thee 
From the dust to endless day ! 





The faneral ceremonies, says the Boston 
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‘death of a noble hearted youth, fighting 
‘ gallantly in the service of his country, is an 
event which enlists the sympathies of man- 


kind keenly, deeply and universaliy—and 
| whatever any may think upon the origia or 
causes of the war, all unite in cordially and 
zealously bestowing honors upon the gallant 
‘dead. The love of military glory is a pas- 
sion deeply seated in the human heart, and 
‘has its origin in the noblest sentiments of 
the mind. The age of chivalry, though bar- 
ren of utilitarian inventions, was not barren 
of noble hearts and lofty souls. The age of 
utilitarianism has not yet extinguished the 
chivalrous virtues and emotions natural to 
the human heart. 


The soldier who falls fighting the battles 
of his country certainly deserves the highest 
honors that his country can bestow. There 
isno greater sacrifice than the sacrifice of 
life; there is none therefore which merits 
higher reward. It is the hope of fume—the 
hope of grateful reward, at the hands of his 
countrymen, which nerves his arm, fires his 
‘eye and animates his'soul. Without such a 
‘hope patriotism would die—and our national 

honor would become a by-word and a jest 
among the nations of the earth. But with a 
i generous and grateful country to sustain him 
‘ the soldier’s heart beats high with hope, even 
‘in the hour of peril. If he live, he is assur- 
‘ed that his coutrymen will repay his devotion . 
: to their service, with noble generosity. Ifhe 
die, the sweet spirit of hope whispers words 
of glorious consolation to his soul. 


Pity for thee shall weep her fountains dry, 

Mercy for thee, shall bankrupt all her store ; 
Valor shall pluck a gariand from oa high, 

And Honor twine a wreath thy temples o'er ! 
Beauty shall beckon to thee from the sky, 

And smiling Seraphs open wide Heaven's door! 


The remains of Captain Lincoln were de- 
‘ posited in a rich and magnificently furnished 


Mail, which were performed in that city and ‘black walnut cofiin, over which was thrown 
at Worcester, July 22d, in honor of the late the American flag. Upon it were’ placed two 
Captain GEORGE LINCOLN, were of the | swords, the arms of the deceased, one of 
most interesting, affecting and imposing char- , which he used at Resaca de la Palma, Buena 


acter. Despite all that cavilers‘may say, the , Vista, &., and the other was presented to 
25 
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hima few months since, by the citizens of} him, and his companions in arms mourned 
Worcester. Beside them were the cap | that they would no more hear the voice that 


plume and belt of the deceased, and upon the | they had tied deol. 


breast of the coffin was placed a silver plate | In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
‘ ; } ys ; Of battle when it raged in all assault 
bearing the following inscription : ; 


Their surest signal.” 
GEORGE LINCOLN, 


2 
; 
t 


Having been trusted by those companions 
Capt. Sth Reg’t Infi'y U.S. A. ‘in arms with these remains, to the cate of 
Fell at Buena Vista, Mexico, Feb. 23, 1847. ; soldiers I resign them. 

Aged 29 years. | ou Mr. Commander, will convey them 
‘with the rites of war to their final resting 
In delivering the remains into the care of | place in the heart of the Commonweaith, the 
the military, Mayor Quincy, of Boston, made ; beautiful village of his birth. He will there 
the fullowing brief and touching remarks: be long remembered. And when some fu- 
is % ture historian shall be recounting the thou- 
Fellow Citizens—We have met here to. cand sons of Massachusetts who have fallen 
pay the last tribute to the remains of the gal-} on the high places of the field, may he truly 
lant Capt. George Lincoln, late an officer in | say that he, whose remains lie before us, was 
the army of the United States, who fell’ her last sacrifice falling in the last war in 

while in the discharge of his military calling, | which the country was ever engaged. 
at the battle of Buena Vista. He was imme- " 
diately associated, both before and during | 


ring 7 
the action, with the second regiment of Ken. ; LORD BYRON. 





tucky Volunteers. When their time of set-; George Gordon Byron was born in London, on the 
vice expired, and they were about returning | 99nd of January, 1798. Soon after the death of his 
home, the remembrance of the soldier who ‘ father, who is represented as having been a dissolute 
had shared with them the privations of the ‘man, his mother retired to Aberdeen, where he was 


s Ww 
camp and the danger of the field ould NOt | laced sa ie Dhak. cule tab, bo 
permit them to suffer his remains to slumber AEE Nit ie 5 OS PORE Pag 

on a foreign soil. They caused them to be : eSoaw Be CHPNe Se "Tee great 


; uncle, Lord Byron. He is described by one of his 


taken from their temporary resting place, | ; 
P y g P ; tutors as having been sensitive and diffident, and not 


guarding them to New Orleans, and thence! 
transmitted them to me, as mayor of the city easily governed, except by gentle means, and as not 
of Boston, the chief magistrate of the capital ; “"'Y pegibrties 50.2.5 lesen gee Inet edad 
of ‘this state; as suck J have received them, enteen, transferred to Trinity College, but, caring 
believing that whatever may be the opinions | nothing for the honors of the University, he appears to 
of my fellow citizens concerning the war, have early resumed his residence at Newstead Abbey, 
there is a universal feeling of respect for this : without having received any such evidences of his 
gallant man who fell fighting in the front rank | Proficiency. 
of his country’s army. ; ; He first published a collection of verses, entitled 
It 1s wT, painful duty yng et emf nd , “‘ Hours of Idleness,’’ which were so severely criti- 
mains to the presence of his hooored and ‘ cised in the Edinburg Review, by the present Lord 
honorable father, of his loving mother, of his | Brougham, as to call forth the 1 English Bards and 
ras oe ae ene ‘nee : Scotch Reviewers,” a satire in which he took ample 
5 5 , revenge upon his critics, and upon nearly all his lite- 
ed, sens ope be soothed by the sympathy of; rary contemporaries. About this time, he was disap- 
my oro nok ital twatation aloan® that / pointed, in the marriage to another, of Mary Chaworth, 
‘ : ‘ ; ,a lady for whom he had conceived a deep affection, 
Captain Lincoln stood, or in which he would ; } ; 
and to whom he alludes in some of his sweetest ver- 


have wished to be remembered. He wasa/i- pe oa 
soldier and his fate was what many a soldier | sce in The Dream,’’ written in subsequent years. 
; ‘This event appears to have had an unhappy influ- 


would have desired, for of him it may be: 

said while he lived he was loved, honored ence upon his whole life, and soon after he entered 
and trusted by his comrades. When he fel] ;Parliament, under such circumstances as at once to 
it was on a well fought and hardly won field ; destroy in him all political ambition. In 1809 he 
of battle, with the shout of victory in his left his native country, aud passed, two years in Por- 
ear. His distinguished leader lamented him: tugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor. In 
as one on whose courage and conduct he res- 1311 he returned to England, under a morbid depres- 
ted in the doubtful struggle that was before sion of spirits, but which in some measure wore away 
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while he was nena in revising the poems a had ; ; event are rw pet: in his own beautiful words: 


written abroad, and in 1812 he electrified all Eng- ; 
jJand by the publication of the two first cantos of } 
Childe Harold. | 

In 1815 he married the daughter of Sir Ralph Mil- ; 
bank, a union not productive of happiaess, and which 
was dissolved in one year after Lady Byron had giv- | 
en birth to a daughter. He again quitted England, } 
and after a life of singular adventure, and the pro- 
duction of some of the most sublime and varied com- | 
positions in the English language, died at Missolonghi, ; 
in Greece, on the 19th of March, 1824, in whose ser- 
vice he had engaged himself during her straggle for 
liberty. 

Is not the following little poem beautiful ? 


~~ ew 


“If that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears ; 5 

if there the cherished heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 

How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to die! 

To soar from earth, and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Eternity ! ; 


“Tt must be so—’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink § ; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, } 
Yet cling to being’s severing link. 
Oh ! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortals’ waters drink 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs! ”’ 
Byron. 





Was mine the happiness too pure 
For erring manto know? 

Or why did Heaven so soon destroy 
My paradise below ? 

Enchanting as the vision was, 
It sunk away as soon 

As when in quick and cold eclipse, 
The sun grows dark at noon. 


Days passed : and soon the seal of death 
Made known that hope was vain; 

1 knew the swiftly-wasting lamp 
Would never burn again: 

The cheek was pale : the snowy lips 
Were gently thrown apart : 

And 'ife, in every passing breath, 
Seemed gushing from the heart. 


I knew those marble lips to mine 
Should never more be pressed, 

And floods of feeling, undefined, 
Rolled wildly o’er my breast : 

Low, stifled sounds and dusky forms 
Seemed moving in the gloom, 

As if death’s dark array had come 
To bear thee to the tomb. 


And when I could not keep the tear 
From gathering in my eye, 

Thy little hand pressed gently mine, 
In token of reply : 

To ask one more exchanye of love 
Thy look was upward cast: 

And in that long and burning kiss, 
Thy happy spirit passed. 


19 


Truly it has been said, that ‘ Religion, Literature, 
) Friendship, Humanity mourn over his departure.’ 
But he has gone! ‘ Ripe in the attainments of hu- 

This eminent divine recently died at Springfield, } man wisdom, rich in the resources of a cultivated in- 
Mass., his place of residence. The New York } tellect,’ he has been called upon; yet the simplicity 
Knickerbocker furnishes the following testimony to } of his life, his kindness, his beneficence, the goodness 
his great worth. After notice of his untimely de- ; and truthfulness of his character, will keep his mem- 
parture, it proceeds; ‘‘ We say ‘ untimely ’ because, | ory green in the hearts of all who personally knew 
although well prepared to ‘go hence,’ and longing ; him; and he leaves behind him writings which the 
himself to ‘ depart and be with Christ,’ and the dear } world will ‘ not willingly let die.’ 
friends who had gone before him to the ‘ better land,’ 


yet the loss ofa Christian, a man of genius, and a Inacinary Troveres.—Half our griefs 


true poet, in the very maturity of his intellectual ; 

>are imaginary. Before you have recourse 
powers, could hardly be otherwise regarded, even by | 

‘to arsenic, therefore, try what virtue there is 


those who have been taught from his own lips to ; 
bow in humble submission to the solemn behests of } ‘in an emetic. Instead of your business being 
Hrs, who ‘ doeth all things well.’’? ‘* The loss of ; deranged, it may turn out to have been noth- 
his wife, some two years since, severely tried his ; ing but your stomach. Two-thirds of the 


susceptible and affectionate heart: and he had only } melancholy in the market is nothing but in- 
partially recovered from the effects of this calamity, } digestion. 
when the death of an only daughter, a liberal sharer of 


her mother’s virtues and graces, added new bitter- | 
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Your business, like your courtship, con- 


ness to the cup of sorrow which had already been 
cerns yourself and not another. Mind that! 


given him to drink. His keen emotions at this sad 
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“ 
A BROTHER’S TRIBUTE 
TO A DECEASED BROTHER. 
Thou art gone, thou art gone, brother mine, 
From a land where misfortune befel, 
To the shores of 4 fair spirit land— 
‘T'o the land where the seraphims dwell ; 
Nor misfortune, nor trouble. nor care shall more 
Be thine, mid the glories of that happy shore. 


It was hard, it was hard, brother mine, 
Thus early with thee for to part; 
But the spoiler had marked thee his own, 
And his arrow was aimed at thy heart; 
Thou hast fallen to death, crim monster, a prev, 
And thy kind loving spirit from earth passed away. 


Oh! why thus, oh! why thus, brother mine ? 
—But no murmarine thoucht should arise, 
For thy spirit has winged its bright way 
To the haven of bliss in the skies; 
And thy joy is complete, unalloved by a tear ;— 
Yet ’twere sweet to enjoy thy society here. 


Thee I miss, thee T miss, brother mine, 
And on earth [ shall see thee no more; 
Never hear the sweet tones of thy voice, 
Never greet thee on earth as before ; 
But perchance, in the purpose of God, "twill be given, 
To greet thee again at the portals of heaven. 


Fare thee well, fare thee well, brother mine, 
Rest thee on in the arms of the tomb: 
God has called thy bright spirit away, 
To dwell with his angels at home: 
Rest thee on, until] Gabriel’s last trumpet breath 
Shall sunder the bands of the dread spoiler, death! 


G. W. GARDNER. 
East Lebanon, N. I, 





MEXICO. 


In contemplating the history of Mexico, 
the mind becomes bewildered, and we are al- 
most lost in amazement and wonder. There 
has ever been so much of mystery envelop- 
ing this country, and the history of its early 
inhabitants is so little understood, that every 
fresh development pertaining to ihe country 
or the people is regarded by us with lively 
interest. Our present war with that unfor- 
tunate nation is doing a vast deal to make 
Mexico, her country and her people, known 
to the world; and we can but feel that both 
will be materially improved in the end, al- 
though the Anglo-Saxon has to wade through 
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; beautiful republican structure shall totter in 


weakness. 

We opine that in future years the pages 
of fiction which now flood the fields of litera- 
‘ture, will gradaaily cease their inundations ; 
that the literary tastes of our people will cloy 

of them; and that history, wnich is so much 
/more enduring and valuable, will alone give 
satiety to the thirsting literary mind—after 
discussing the indispensable condiments of 
‘science and art. We are led into this belief 
from the fact that the accounts we are con- 
,stantly receiving from and about Mexico, (to 
.say nothing of the developments made by 
‘the English and French in other half-civiliz- 
ed and barbarous countries,) have all the 
‘charm and interest of the most refined ro- 
/mance. 
’ The first that was known of Mexico by 
the civilized world, was when Cortés began 
‘his conquest of the country in the year 1451S, 
twenty-five years after the discovery of Am- 
erica by Columbus. At this time the coun- 
‘try was inabited by a singular race far ad- 
, vanced in civilization, and greatly unlike the 


Our 


' knowledge, at best very feeble, of the early 


}aboriginals of the United States. 


‘history of Mexico, extends back only to the 
year 645, wiien the country was settled by a 
race called Toltecan, who migrated from the 
‘northern regions of the Rocky Mountains. 
> They were acquainted with agriculture and 
‘the mechanic arts, and held the country 
‘about four hundred years, when they were 
superseded by another north-western tribe 
called Chichemecs. 


‘about acentury after by the Aztecs, who 


These were superseded 


‘came from the Oregon region, and aftera 
_ while founded the city of Mexico, which was 
in 1325, on an island in Lake Tescuco. The 
, Aztecs were induced to select this spot for 
, their great city by seeing an eagle here perch- 
ed ona prickly pear and holding a serpent 
;in his talons. This was considered a favor- 
;able omen. The Mexicans at the present 
‘day have a representation of this incident on 


rivers of blood and exhaust a vast amount of their coat of arms and upon all their coins. 


treasure to attain the object, and his own 


‘ 
, 
‘ 


Belonging to the army of Cortés, wasa 
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nal of all that passed under his own obser- ' 


vation. This journal more fuily written out 


lhe afterwards published. 
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The astonishment | 


of the Spaniards on their approach to the | 
wondeful city and the “ Halls of the Monte- : 


zumas,” are thi’s described by this author: 
‘When we beheld the number of populous 


towns upon the water and main land, the | 


broad causeways which ran straight and lev- | 


el over the water to the city, and the great 


towers and temples of stone, which seemed | 


to rise out of the water, we could compare 
it to nothing but the enchanted scenes we had 
read of in Amadis de Gaul. To many of us 
it appeared doubtful whether we were asleep 
orawake. Noris the manner in which I 
express myself to be wondered at, for it must 
be considered that never yet did man see, 
hear or dream, of any thing equal to the 
spectacle which appeared to our eyes that 
day. I thought within myself that this was 


the carden of the world. 


When we came near certain towers, close | 


¢ 


soldier named Bernal Diaz, who kept a jour- 
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saw also the temples and oratories of the ad- 
jaceat cities, built in the form of towers and 
castles, and others on the causeway, all paint- 


The 


noise and bustle of the market-place could be 


ed white and wonderfully brilliant. 


heard almost a league off; and those of us 
who had been at Rome and Constantinople, 
said that, for convenience, regularity’ and 
population, they had never seen the like.” 


Prescott, in his history of the conquest by 
Cortés, thus describes the far-famed “ Halls 
of the Montezumas,” as they first appeared 


to the Spaniards: “On the following mor- 


/ning the General requested permission to re- 


; the Spaniards to his presence. 


turn the Emperor’s visit, by waiting on him 
in his palace. This was readily granted, 
and Montezuma sent his officers to conduct 
Cortés dres- 


‘sed himself in his richest habit, and left the 
_ quarters attended by Alvarado, Sandoval, Ve« 
lasques, and Ordaz, together with five or six 
/ of the common file. 


to the city, Montezuma, who was there, quit- 


ted his palanquin, and was borne in the arms 
of princes, under a canopy of the richest ma- 
terials, ornamented with green feathers, g 
and precious stones, that hung down in the 


manner of a fringe, 


fle was most richly : 


dressed, and wore buskins of pure gold, stud- | 


ded with jewels. 


The people spread man- | 


tles on the ground lest his feet should touch } 


it, and all who attended him, except the four 
princes, kept their eyes fixed on the earth, 
not daring to Jook him in the face. 


Who could count the multitudes of men, 


if 
{ 


women and children that thronged the streets, | 
the canals, the terraces, and the house-tops ' 


that day ? 


ber of canoes passing to and from the main | 


We were astonished at the num- | 


Jand, loaded with provisions and merchan- | 
-ing, fed from the copious reservoir on the 


dize ; and we could now perceive that in this 


) 


sreat city, and all the others in the neighbor- ; 
hood that were built in the water, the houses | 


stood separate from each other, communica- | 
‘bles were sauntering up and down in these 


ting by draw bridges and boats, and that 
they were built with terraced roofs. We 


The royal habitation was at no great dis- 
It stood on the ground to the south- 
west of the cathedral. since covered in part 


tance. 


‘by the Casa del Estado, the palace of the 
‘dukes of Monteleone, the descendants of 


cold, : 


Cortés. It wasa vast irregular pile of Jow 
stone buildings, like that garrisoned by the 
Spaniards. So spacious, indeed, that, as one 
of the conquerors assures us, although he 
had visited it more than once for the express 
purpose, he had been too much fatigued each 
time by wandering through the epartments, 
ever to see the whole of it. It was Mbuilt of 
the red porous stone of the country, tetzontli, 
was ornainented with marble, and on the fa- 
cade over the principal entrance were sculp- 
tured the arms or device of Montezuma, an 
eagle bearing an ocelot in his talons. 

In the courts through which the Spaniards 
passed, fountains of crystal water were play- 


distant hill of Chapultepec, and supplying in 
their turn more than a hundred baths in the 
interior of the palace. Crowds of Aztec no- 


squares, and in the outer halls, loitering 
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away their hours in attendance on the court. | of these periods afford us matter for much 

The apartments were of immense size, | joy, both at the time they happen and in af- 
though not lofty. The ceilings were of va- ter years ; others seem to start like spectres 
rious sorts of odoriferous wood ingeniously }in our way, only to afford sorrow and pain ; 
earved ; the floors covered with mats of the }and others have so much of joy and sorrow 
palm leaf. The walls were hung with cot- | mingled, as to produce both extremes accord- 
ton richly stained, with skins of wild ani- ing to the light in which they are viewed. 
mals,'or gorgeous draperies of feather-work | The death of friends sometimes partakes of 
wrought in imitation of birds, insects and ‘each description. Rarely, indeed, can we 
flowers, with the nice art and glowing radi- view their death with unmixed joy, but some- 
ance of colors that might compare with the }times we can. When, for instance, some 
tapestries of Flanders. Clouds of incense } dear friend, after suffering the greatest pain 
rolled up from censers, and diffused intoxica- } for a length of time, with no prospect cf re- 
ting odors through the apartments. The | lief on this side of the grave, having tears 
Spaniards might well have fancied them- | and sorrow for his meat, is at last released by 
selves in the voluptuous precincts of an East- ; death, with the glorious hope of immortality, 
ern harem, instead of treading the halls of a we can sometimes look upon his death with 
wild, barbaric chief in the Western world.” ; joy. 

Bernal Diazsays that, at this time, the} When our journey in life is embittered 
great Montezuma was about forty years of with painful trials, when our hearts are deep- 
age, of good stature, well-proportioned and jly pierced with many sorrows, we are en- 
thin. His complexion was much fairer than | couraged to bear up against them when we 
that of the Indians; he wore his hair short, think of those 
fust covering his ears, thin and black, wity 


very little beard. His face was rather long, ; 4, when a man, journeying ona dreary road 
with a pleasant mien and good eyes ; gravity | ynder great privations, is encouraged to per- 
and good humor were blended together when | severe when he remembers he is going to 
he spoke. He was very delicate and cleanly ' 1,;, father's home, where he will meet those 
in his person, bathing himself every evening. ‘friends who have traveled the same road be- 
He had a number of mistresses of the first fore; so, the death of friends in these cir- 
families, and two princesses, his lawful wives; eumstauces often may communicate joy to 
when he visited them, it was with such se- >our breasts, and chase our sighing and sor- 
ctecy that none could know it except his own } pow away. 


2 


— He was clear of all suspicions of } But the death of friends may sometimes 
a oe ibe the cause of the greatest sorrow. <A 


| friend may die when he is most needed— 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. }such asa dear parent; father and mother 


may both become the prey of the “insatiate 





* Not lost, but gone before.” 





“Impress 
Indelible, Death’s image on his heart, ‘ archer,” and we, mayhap, left in the days of 
Bleeding for others, trembling for himself.” ; youth, surrounded with many temptations, 


Young. » . 
"S- —} yet no one from whom we can receive advice, 


There are certain periods in the life of} or to whom we can with confidence unbosom 
man, which sometimes appear like unbidden our souls. Or it may be that the husband 
guests, and leave an impression on the mem- ' is deprived of the wife of his bosom—the 
ory which after events can never wholly ef: partner of his cares and of his joys—when 
face—periods which stand so prominent in he most required her sweet advice and her 
the path we have trod, that on looking back many tender endearments to sooth him amid 
we discern them standing as we met, Some his cares, or when her love and watchful 
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care were nateed fer the chiedte of her af- 
fections in their helpless days. Or it may } 
be that the wife is deprived of her husband, 
her stay and comfort, and left, perhaps. to } 
toil and suffering and tears; or it may be; 
that, as a widow, she is deprived of her “only | 
son,” on whom she centred her affections, to 
whom she looked forward for support in her | 
declining years, whose hand she fondly hoped } 
should smooth her dying pillow, and lay her | 

honored head with reverence in the tomb. } 

In these and many other like cases is the | 
death of friends sorrowful—the heart throbs , 

with convulsive emotion, and almost chokes : 

the utterance with its sighs and sobs. Oh! | 
how these occasions furrew the brow and | 
make the head hoary before the time! No | 
smile lights up the countenance; we go 
along the streets with our heads hanging 
down; stfength seems departed from us; 

former pleasures can give us no relief; they 
make our grief still more grievous. Every } 
object which belonged to the departed re- | 


minds us of them, and opens anew the foun- ; 
tain of our teats. How we then think of } 
them! how many graces we see in, their 
characters which we formerly overlooked! ' 
We think that if we had them again with us, } 
ma would treat them with more kindness and | 
love: no unkind word would ever pass our | 
lips, nor would we harbor an unkind thought ; 
regarding them. 
“ Why should they weep for him who, having won 
The bound of his appointed years, at last, } 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest hath past, f 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet ! 
Lingers, like twilight hues, when the bright sun | 

< 


hath set ?”’ 
; 


In cases such as this the heart is often 
disturbed with conflicting emotions—with } 
the extremes of sorrow and of joy; we know i 
not whether to weep or smile. When we! 
think of the many hallowed associations and 
endearing remembrances connected with our 
friendship, the tears oft come unbidden, and | 
sighs loaded with sorrow escape from the } 
breast ; yet, on the other hand, when we re- 
flect upon his virtues, the hopes he breathed 
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; Sorrow attendant thereon. 
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in death, the ore euenity of his deathbed— 
beteen he is taken *‘ from the evil to come” to 


; the felicity of heaven—these thoughts 


“« May charm the bosom of a weeping friend, 
Beguile with magic power the tear of grief, 

And pensive pleasure with devotion blend : 
While oft he fancies music sweetly faint, 
The airy lay of some departed saint.” 

It is one of the amiable traits in the char- 
}acter of a man, that the remembrance of de- 
‘parted friends never entirely fades from the 
mind; and to us it appears an additional 
proof of the immortality of the soul. And, 
‘in many cases, had we not the hope—nay, 
: the assurance—that when this scene of 


‘ things is over, there is another and a better 
‘world, where “death-divided friends shall 


meet,” the death of friends would be insup- 
portable ; we would be unable to bear the - 
This assurance 
revelation gives; and would we wish to die 
happy, and have a happy reunion with 


: our friends, we must have our hearts and con- 
‘duct ruled according to its dictates, contained 


in the standard of truth. 





SECRET OF UNHAPPY HOMES. 


Why goes forth that man this Saturday 


; evening from the roof under which his chil- 


dren live ? Why turns he from the engag- 
| ing little attempts to detain him, and roughly 
moves them away, while he loves them dear- 
ly? Why sits another by his fire, sullen, 
discontented, unwilling to speak the kindly 
word, while his heart is yearning for con- 


, verse and enjoyment? Why flies the cruel 


speech to her for whom the bosom’s strong- 
affectioa is nourished? And why, 
searching into deep depths, why does a man 
become so often a tyrant, so often a criminal 
in his home? Truth has not been told, but 
oh! listen to it kindly, for it is hard to tell. 


| It is because woman does not truly appreci- 
ate her mission in domestic life. 


Under the 
presest conditions of existence, she has be- 
come weighed down by cares. Asa wife 
she is different from what she was as a mis- 
tress. She is ever employed in drudgery for 


‘+ 
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her children and her household. She neg- : 
Jects her dress; she forgets her manners. | 
Her husband sees the change, does not per- | 


haps find sufficient excuse for it from the con- 
ditions she labors under. He flies to the tav- 
ern and biliard table; and she increases in 


sourness and asperity as she increases in } 
That much of this is owing to the | 


years, 


present circumstances of social life is true ; 5 
but that much of it is chargeable toa sad } 


submission to those circumstances, is also 
It is more or less in the power 
more 


but too true. 
of women to make their domestic life 
attractive to their husbands, and more holy 
in its disciplines and ends than they now do. 
A greater regularity in time—a greater sim- 
plicity in dress—a more determined adher- 
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ence to that which is right in one’s own eyes | 


rather than that which is well thought of in 


the eyes of others—an orderly apportioning } 


of various periods for different occupations— 
would make evenings at home pass away ve- 
ty differently to what in the majority of ca- 
ses, they are now doing. 





HINTS. 


The wise will seek a portion richer far 

Than Conda’s mines or Peru’s treasures are— 
Not of burnished tinsel—glittering kind— 
The nobler, blander beauties of the mind. 


Since there is atime when the youthful 


must cease to be young, and the beautiful to: 





riod of youth—for the crowd, and not for 
themselves—for show, not for use—for time, 
not for eternity. 


Niultum im Parvo. 


> The gifts that circumstances make in our charac- 


ter, we are apt to regard as its native fruit. 





The shortest day of our year comes in winter—fit 
emblem of our life, at once dark, cold, and short. 





A doctor lately was a captain made, 
It is a change of title, not of trade ! 





Some one says—‘* The editor’s pen is his plow 
and he often does more plowing than reaping.”’ 





What so bashfal as a clock, which always keeps 
its hands before its face ? 





Fall sleeves are becoming ouce more fashionable. 
The more the pity, as they are disproportionate. 


Madness is less common in persons whose hair is 
red than in those whose heads are covered with locks 


‘ of other colors. 





; brought to believe or indolence to heed it. 





Remember that labor is necessary to excellence. 
This is an eternal truth, although vanity cannot be 





Mrs: Partington wantsto know why they don't 


‘ bring the whole of China over at once, instead of 


| fetching it in junks! 





Soon after the battle of Loban, a wit observed that 
Bonaparte must now be in funds, for he had lately 


’ received a check on the bank of the Danube. 


2 


excite admiration, to learn how to grow old: 
gracefully is perhaps the rarest but most. 


useful lesson ever learned by woman. 


And } 


it must be confessed an exceeding severe } 


trial, for those to lay down beauty who have | 
It is for this sober; ¥25 his intimate, what new character he shou!d go 
‘ ; .. .) in, **Go sober,’’ said Foote. 
season of life that education and religion } ; 


However neg- | 


lected they may have been, they will be wan- ; My mamma scoldths, I give so many kitheths, 


nothing else to take up. 
should lay its rich resources. 


ted now. When admirers fall away and 


flatterers are mute, the mind will be driven. 


io retire into itself and if it find no enter- 
tainment-at home it will be driven back upon 
the world with increasing force. 
many, forgetting this serious truth, educate 


themselves, exclusively, for the transient pe: 


> 
) 
> 
> 
) 





A known coward boasted ofa wound he had re- 
ceived in front. One present observed, ‘* You were 
more fortunate than Lot’s wife; she was killed for 


looking behind her, when she fled !”? 





A late Duke of Norfolk was much attached to the 


bottle. On a masquerade night he asked Foote, who 


___ 


LITHSPING KITHETHS. 


But thshe had better hold her noithy clack; 
Thshe don’t conthider that we brithk young mitheths, 
Whene’er we pleathe, can get our kitheths back. 





Ve sea it stated by some wiseacre, that the heart 


’ of a man weighs about nine ounces, and that of a 
Yet how. 3 a 


woman eight. As age increases, a man’s heart 
grows heavier, and a woman’s lighter, after she is 


thirty. Some girls lose theirs at sixteen. 
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j thinks an axiom peculiarly absurd—a decided hallu- 
cination, having a tendency to passive obedience, 
which he abhors. * Man never is, but always to be, 


“ The fifth of May came amid wind and want, is a line which he speaks well of in some 
rain. Napoleon’s passing spirit was deliri- ; "espects, but he is imbued with a belief as firm as 
ously engaged ina strife more terrible than ; the hills, that he can change the negative of the 
the elements atound. The words ‘ téte d’ar- | sentence—making him blest—emphatically so. We 
mée,’ (head of the army,) the last which es- } have said that Theophilus is a projector, but this 


caped from his lips; intimated that 


his must be taken with some limitation. 


Briggs has a 


thoughts were watching the current of a {theory for everything, but its application he does 


heavy fight. 


About eleven minutes before | not often attempt to catry out in practice. He bas 


six in the evening, Napoleon expired.”— ! never made a wooden clock, (warranted to strike 


Scott’s Life of Napolean. 


WItp was the might ; vet 4 wilder night 
Hung round the soldier’s pillow ; 

In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 


A few fond mourners weré kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heart cherished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eyé, 
That life had nearly perished, 


They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 

That he dreamed of days when the nations shook, 
Ahd the nations’ hosts were broken. 


He dreamed that the Frenchman’s sword still dlew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman’s “ eagle ;”’ 
And the straggling Austrian fled anew, 
ike the hare before the beagle. 


The bearded Russian he scourged again, 
The Prussian’s camp Was routed, 

And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 


Over Egypt’s sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
Aud by the Italian fountain: 


On the snowy cliffs, where mountain streams 
Dash by the Switzer’s dwelling, 

He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. . 

Again Marengo's field was won, 

, And Jena’s bloody battle ; 

Again the world was ovetrun, 

Made pile at his cannons’ rattle. 


He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall livé in story : 

In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
“ And left him alone with his glory.” 





THE WAY HE WON HER. 
Uncle Theophilus Briggs is one of a class by no 
means uncommon in our country, for Uncle Theo., 
or Doctor Theo., as he is occasionally styled by 


gthe courtesy of his neighbors, is a Projector, Per- 


haps Theophilus has acquired his title upon the 
same principle that the Fates are called the Parcie 
—Parcie qui non parcebant ; for, to speak the 
truth, the success of his practice is somewhat doubt- 
ful. That enone ns is for the best, Mr. Briggs 


a 


the hour,) neither, as far as our knowledge ex- 

tendsyhas he given the world an improved locofoco 
; match, (warranted to keep in any climate.) Na- 
} ture, by the friction of a couple of dry twigs, fur- 
nishes him the last in abundance, aud the first he 
leaves to the ingenuity of the more crafty, It is 
also said, he has néver improved upon a mouse- 
; trap, nor has he ever been known to attempt the 
: long-desired perpetual motion—justly regarding 
; these hobbies as too hacknied for a man of his am- 
‘bition and acquirements ;—impossible he never 
regards anything. 

Every man has his hobby-horse, but some will 
ride theirs with a more furious speed and determin- 
ed resolution than others. We have before intima- 

ited that the hobby of Theophilus is the Medical 
Science generally, but its practice in particular.— 
Domitian, when impaling a fly, doubtless enjoyed 
the sport as much as he of Shandy notoriety, when 
releasing one ; but neither of these worthies could 
feel the perfect ecstacy which fills the heart of Mr 
Briggs when called on to minister to the diseases 
of some luckless patient. Not that he is, (to use 
his own words,) a ‘rig’lar practitioner,’ but he feels 
such confidence in his peculiar method of treat- 
ment, as to think success a necessary result of the 
means employed, and, consequently, that he must 
njoy the eternal gratitude of the fortunate wight, 
who might seek his aid. ‘First principles,’ he will 
say, ‘oneérly stick to first principles, an’ you may 
radicate any disease.’ It may be thought from this 
specimen of his colloquial powers, that Doctor 
Briggs is not a gentleman of the most refined edu- 
cation, and such is the fact, but he has treasured up 
an infinite number of big words, which he often 
uses to the vast edification of his audience.— 

hether they are used with discretion, the sequel 
must show. 

Mrs. Briggs is a woman with a remarkably be- 
nevolent, but at the same time inquisitive face; 
forming a most happy medium between a note of 
interrogation, and a search-warrant. Toa casual 
observer, her chin would seem to offer defiance to 
her nose, but one view of ber mild, good-naturé# 
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lip, wes assure him that there was a peace-ma- | 
ker between them. Polly Briggs hasa great re- | 
spect for the Doctor’s knowledge, but possesses al- ' 
s0 @ materia medica of her own, formed of the ; 
most Judicrous notions and materials. She can ; 
cure a swelling by a method nearly allied to ani- 
mal magnetism. Mrs. Briggs has only to place her 
‘eft hand (the left, mark you) upon the diseased 
part, when the moon is on its increase, (mark that 
again,) and then pronounce with a solemn voice } 


and an upturned face, : 





‘* As you iucrease, 
Let this decrease,” 


and the swelling subsides immediately. In cutane- ; 
ous diseases, she excels. ‘ Warts,’ she is accustom- 


ed to say, ‘ are not nothin’ at all; onerly rub them 


aginst the fence whar the hogs isin the habit of 
rubbin’ themselves, an’ the wart darsen’t stan’ it. 
lt clars out in no time.’ 


practice—to which she adheres with the pertinacity 
of a devotee in the medical science, She wisely 
thinks a cure sufficient, and if that be performed, 
neither the patient nor physician should be too cu- 
rious in regard to the rationale of the method em- 
ployed. It is vain that the doctor has told hera 
thousand times, that ‘ byno marner of means can 
her cures be derived from first principles.” Induc- 
tion, Mrs. Briggs cares very little about, and could 
she but cure her chickens of the ‘ garps,’ she 
would bea happy woman. Corn-meal mixed with 
spirits of turpentine, has nearly depopulated her 


poultry yard. 


Having thus given a short account of Mr. and } 


Mrs. Briggs’s most marked characteristics, it be- 
hooves us fora time to turn to their sole daughter 
and heiress, Miss Catherine Briggs. Kate is a 
young lady who has seen some eighteen summers; 


but Mrs. Briggs, who has the organ of number ' 


very clearly developed, would say, ‘ she is jist sev- 
enteen year, three months an’ four days old: what 
makes me know it is that old Joe Henderson’s 
barn war burnt clean up by lightnin’ the day afore 
an’ the doctor (Mrs. Brigg always gave Theopilus 
the title accorded him by his neighbors) sed ef he 
had tended to first principles, as he most sartinly 
oughter have done, it could not have happened no 
how. An’ why? He oughter have hada lightnin’ 
rod.’ This parenthetical reminiscence of the old 
lady being related, we will return to Kate. 

Kate, though she would ornament the fire-side 
of a farmer, would not be ‘ appreciated” in a city 
parlor. She is pretty, but what will hardly bear 
telling, she has never discovered it, She has a 


good education, but can quote from neither Byron, } 
To crown the list of } ent you know how I larfed when I found, instid of 


Bulwer, or Tom Moore. 





tra of a lady’s hopes—a_ lover. 
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; Miss Briggs’s possessions, on ree that ne plus ul- 
Not a lover who 
; sighs like a pair of bellows, and declaims upon the 
divine passion as a well taught parrot may be sup- 
| Posed to do, but one who, having ‘ told his love,” 
: thinks sighs, and protestations of eternal constancy, 
alike unnecessary to prove it. James (both of the 
old folks, with his lady-love cal] him Jeems,) Fox 
has almost an hereditary right of mar:ying into the 
Briggs family, for Briggs has wedded a Fox, and 
Fox a Briggs, until it has become a supposition in 


the neighborhood that the brain of our own The- 
ophilus bas not heen bettered by the relationship of 


his worthy progenitors. This brings us to what 
the lawyers term the gist of our tale. 

‘Let old Hugginson say what he pleases, Misses 
; Briggs, but I scorn sich vulgar prejudictions—they 
; ain’t by no marner on means producible from first 


principles--it mought apply to quadrupedical beasts, 
Such are some of the peculiarities of Mrs. Briggs’ but can’t to man. 


Reterioation by marrying kin 
ain’t guine to take, in these enlightened times ; 
but it is all the go in disregard to animel)s, for I ken 
prove it. Ef you cur-tails the tails of several suc- 
cessive ginerations of curs, they will finelly come 
with not no tails at all. And why? ‘’Cordin’ to 
first principles, Nater is prone to desist the offorts 
of man, an’ findin’ it his wish to have dogs without 
} tails, she ginerously interlopes to affect that thar 

object with leetle troubleto hisself, an’ fur less 





pain to the animel expariminted upon. But how on 
arth can you reply this here theory to man? Ef I 
marry my cousin, what right has Nater te suppose 
I wish my childring to have no brains? She dusent 
suppose it—I thinks not , an’ tharfore they have 
as much sinse as or’nary childring.” Thus reason- 
ed Mr. Briggs, while Mrs. Briggs,by way uf clincher 
tovhis argument, pointed to Kate—and exclaimed , 

‘It stands to reason thar aint nothin’ in it-— 
Whar’s the gal that’s got more sinse then our Kate? 
No whar! But wusent land yon cousins? I think 
The Doctor being thus supported, and 
seeing the beauties of his theory expand before him, 
determined to carry it to its utmost extent. 

‘Cousins! Well I knows that; bnt I dusent 
ker one cent if we war in the laryers degrees. It’s 
the intint that Nater minds, and ef I marry my 
aunt with a good intint, Nater aint guine to make 
> me the father of a passil of ediots.’ This was 
theorizing rather finely for Polly Briggs, and she 
hastened to qualify it by saying— 

* I dusent know that Doctor ; but what I knows 
I knows, an’ { know me an’ you war cousins, an’ 
Kate is a gal of sinse. Can’t she sing Bonnie 
Doon? Didn’t she, when Jeems Fox called hera 
Jurno, tell us who this same Jarno war? An’ dus- 
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, we war!’ 
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being a ates she war a wife ae a heathen idle !’ j 
‘ Misses Briggs, didn’t I enjine an’ deplore you | 
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base well her father’ ® superstitions ont yetetieds. 
and with a shrewdness which women always ex- 


not to mention Jeems Fox to me any more? Jeems | hibit when the heart is concerned, she thoes 


may be a very good man as far as I knows, an’ 
comes of a disrespectful family, for I martied a 
Fox myself. But no man what makes fun of my 


medicines an’ my theories shall ever marry Kate. 


Did’nt ke sen’ six miles for J. Bolus, M. D., last 
winter, when he cotched that aeeeny ; tharby 
slightin’ my skill, requirements, an’ knowledge ? ; 
It is jist so ef I know what a slight is.’ 
‘ Dear me! Doctor, how you do rin on! jist as ef | 


these his only assailable points. She had acc 
ingly digested a scheme of her own, which our 
sketch has yet to develop. But let us first see how 
Mrs. Briggs succeeded, and for that purpose we 
must resumejthe colloquy we have so unceremo- 
niously broken off between our matrimonial bellig- 
erents. 

‘To be sure,’ continued Polly Briggs, ‘Jeems 
does rin on an’ larf an uncommon heap, an’ I never 


I sed anything about Jeems marrying Kate ; tho’, ; seed any good come of larfin’ but I dusent think he 


for that marter,I think a Fox is as good as a Briggs | means any parson on arth harm Ly it. 


any day, an’ myself a leetle betterer. 
Fox come very nigh getting into Congress once.’ 

‘Thar it is! I ’spose we shall now have the | 
whole geology of the Fox family as usual. What 
ef old Harry had got to Congress, is that any rea- 
son, ’cordin’ to first principles, fur Jeems marry- 
ing my darter? I apostrophize you—is it ?’ 

‘I dusent know what you mean by the geogra- 
phy of the Fox’s, nither do I keer for fust princi- 
ples ; but, asthe saying is, a dog is known by the 
hang of his tail, and I ses agin,—a Fox has a right 
to carry his head as high as ary Briggs on arth.’ 


‘ Protude as many happy thems at me as you 
pleaee, Missas Briggs, but I’m not to be driv from 


; 





my sintiments and opinions in that thar way, I ken | 
tell you. I ses once and agin, | dusent object to 
Jeems famaly, but a man what larfs at the father, 
aint a fit an’ objectional parsonage to marry the } 
darter. That’s all, Misses Briggs, first princi- 
ples ses not, common sinse ses not, an’ moreover 
an’ also Doctor Theophilus Briggs ses not! ” 


This last speech of the worthy Doctor’s was ut- 
tered with such emphasis as to make Mrs. Poy 
Briggs think she had better change the manneg of 
attack. She had referred to James Fox, in com- 
pany with Kate, and ‘Jurno,’ the ‘wife of the 
heathen idle,’ for the purpose of introducing a con- 
versation upon a seheme which she had Jong cher- 
ished in despite of Theophilus’s known opposition. 
She most ardently desired a marriage between Kate 
and a member of her maiden family, and in Mr. 
James Fox she thought she beheld the proper per- 
son wherewith to accomplish her design. ‘This 
done, and a method found for curing ‘them thar 
chickens of the garps,’ Polly Briggs would be a su- 
premely happy woman. So far as the assistance 
of Mr. Fox was reckoned upon, her daughter had 
long since informed her that it would be forthcom- 
ing , but Kate, at the same time, placed no great 
confidence in the success of her mother’s plans— 
these depending upon the procuring of the consent 
of Theophilus by dint of argument alone. She } 





zle ’em from eating worms.’ 
{favorable one, and Mrs. Briggs determined to 


Nothin’ 

Old Harry ; more naterel then fur young men to larf. Jeems 
} larfs at your oddnesses, an’ not at you.’ 

* My oddnesses, Misses Briggs!’ The Doctor's 


eye flashed, and Mrs. Polly B Baw that her 
nice and beautiful distinction tea ppredited.__ 
She tacked and bore down upon him from another 
quarter. 

‘In course I means what he thinks your odd- 
nesses. A cat may larf at a king, you knows—not 
that I would call Jeems a fool, for be aint, an’ even 
you darsent say it, smart as you is. He larfs when 
I gives my chickens speerits of turpentine, but I 
never blows up as ef he war makin’ fun on me.’ 

*T’ll be hanged ef the chickens ever larf, tho! ’ 
replied the Doctor, losing his anger in his desire 
of being witty at the expense of a rival practitioner. 

‘Them chickens mought be cured ef you would 
; take my plan of holdin’ on " first principles—muz- 
The moment was a 


bring the doctor to an issue. He had condescended 
to unbend himself—to be facetious—and what man 
upou earth can refuse his wife a request in such a 
state of mind ? 


But here we must lament the blindness of mor- 
tals; alas! alas! that man, (and woman too,) 
should behold fruit within their reach, and be una- 
ble to grasp it. 

* Then wont you let Jeems have Kate, since it 
is plain it is your principles and not you he hates ? 
Jist to think on it—you’ll break your darter’s 
heart. She didn’t eat hardly a morse! of breakfast 
this blessed mornin’, an’ it war no later than yes- 
terday I cotched her cryin’.’ 

‘ Wimin’s hearts dusent break as easy as stone 
jugs—they aint chany war, Mrs. Briggs. Hate my 
principles, does he ? Here’s my foot—a very size- 
able, but not a very admyrable foot ; let him hate 
that, an’ he mought have Kate. Here’s my arms, 
passable arms, an’ well matched ; let him hate 
them, an’ he mought have Kate. Here’s my head, 
a gabular head, an’ distressed, an’ kivered w 
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hair ike most folk’s; let him hate that, an’ stil! ) * Fathers is always more unnateral than mothers,’ 
aver an’ repeaterate he mought have Kate. But }she would continue: ‘ they dusent know what 
ae my principles! Ill be drotted ef the King ; wimins’ hearts are made of ; an’ go on bandyin’ 
of Inglund should marry her ef he did that! My / an’ kickin? ’em about jist like they war trabballs, 
principles is things I’ve got by study—by lookin’ to Ef I war in Misses Briggs’s place, I’c tell him at 
what larnt men call cause and defect. My limbs | once, *twag more properer for him to stick to his 
I gov from Nater, and ef he larfs at them, he larfs | docterin’ than to be pokin’ his nose in things that 
at her, an’ not at me—but to hate my principles is  dusent consarn him, Id like to see him oppose 
to hate ure, an’ I ses agin, as Jong as he intertains ; your marryfh’ my Pete, (the okard varmint,) ef he 
them sintiments, he shouldn’t have Kate to save ; war to go a courtin’ you. I’d give him a bit of my 


his life!’ ‘mind; ef Ididn’t I’ll be switched! But men will 
* You'll break her heart,’ sobbed Mrs. Briggs— be pervarse any how you can fix ’em.’ 
‘you'll kill her sure as nothin’.’ These few indignant reflections will sufficiently 


4 . 2 
*Kill'smoke! I should like to see my darter dy- ; indicate the mental calibre of the widow Brown, to 
atts ; 
yd love—I should now—’twould be something ' whose house Kate hied soon after the disagreeable 
new in first principles. Call Kate here this instint.’ } conference with her father. * My Pete’ was soon 


Kate app fed. ; dispatched to secure the attendance of Mr. Fox— 
: ae lov@iJeems Fox ?—Expressive silence. fo which piece of kindness Peter hed a reason of 
‘Does you, I arsk ?—Sensation. } his own, to say nothing of his gallantry. 
* Miss Catherin Briggs, whar’s your tongue ?’— He was anxious that the parties should be speed- 
Agitation. ily married, that he might escape the daily upbraid- 


‘Well, the ongratitude of this wurl is most eston- | ings of his mother for his boorish shame-facedness 
Kate Here’s my child—my own child—my darter } jy permitting auch a jewel as Kate to escape him, 
Kate—who I’ve dangled on my knees in infancy, } and that he, to use his own expression, might mar- 
and cared for from her childhood—who I’ve cher- | ry a woman who didn’t ‘know B from a bull’s 
ished, an’ coaxed, an’ kissed; an’ she’s now gone foot.’ Mr. Fox’s residence was not far off, and he 
to lovin’ the man that hates her father’s principles, | speedily answered the summons of Peter. 
one who larfs at her father’s tenants—(tenets?)—{ + There’s only one way by which it canbe done, 
O Nater, you are most unnaterel!” ‘ Jeems,’ exclaimed Kate, after having given her 

Kate could suppress her feelings no longer. She lover the particulars of the skirmish at the home- 
knew, notwithstanding the ludicrous words used by } stead. Only one way, and I know you won’t use 
Theophilus, that he was greatly distressed, and she ; ,hat,’ she continued, in a tone which seemed to 
hastened to assure him that without his consent ‘ imply that he would jump at it. 
she would never wed James Fox. How this consent; «Won’t doit! Ill do any thing to secure our 
was to be obtained, we will now see. } happiness—whip any enemy your father has, and 

The nearest neighbor of Mr. Briggs was a wid- if his only enemy be himself, I still hold to my 
owed woman named Brown. She was one of those Offer.’ 
good souls, who are always willing to contribute; @eems!’ 
their mite to the world’s treasure of happiness. She foe Kitty, my dear darling Kitty! why do you pro- 
had known Kate from infancy, and had not been’ nounce my name so reproachfully? I wouldn’t 
without hope of securing her for one of her rough, | harm Mr. First Principles for the world. What is 
overgrown, but good-natured gons; but none of the , it you would have me do?” 
young Browns could be brought to second the : * Promise not to laugh, and promise also to obey 
widow’s efforts; they all being terrified at what orders, and I will tell you.’ 
they ternied Kate’s ‘book larnin’.”. Mrs. Brown; ‘I promise both.’ 
had then almost despaired of having gny thing to ‘ You must feign sickness and take some of my 
do in the disposal of Miss Briggs’s hand in mar- } father’s medicines.’ 
riage, when the midway situation of her house, Fox-sprung from his seat as if he had been stung 
combined with the known qualities of the hostess, by an asp. He had promised todo any thing, but 
caused it to be selected as a place of interview be- , he never tho’t woman’s love would exact as much as 
tween our lovers. The widow Brown was now in ) this. He would have fought a brace of duels most 
her glory—the confidant in a love affair—in which willingly—distance twenty paces, advance and fire 
the union was opposed by the father of the lady.— } when you please; but to take the medicines of a 
*Won’t I fix him, the hard-hearted old bar! I'll man he had laughed at,for years— to ‘ invalid him- 
be switched ef I dusent!’ were her exclamations } self,’ and be placed at the mercy of one whose 
when first informed of the difficulties of her visitors. | pretensions to knowledge was the best farce in the 
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world—O Catharine Briggs, Catharine Briggs— 
*twas too bad! But that lady seemed to enjoy his | 
surprise. With a roguish twinkle of the eye she ' 
told him— ‘ ’Cordin’ to first principles ’ he must do . 
it—‘an’ why? The first principles of a man of » 
honor should be to adhere to his word, and he had } 
pledged himself to do whatever she might ask.’ 

‘ But, Kate, are you serious ?” 

* Never more so!” 

‘But what abominable drug do you suppuse he 
will give me?’ 

‘0, now you are coming to your senses! I have | 
arranged every thing very neatly! But first let me | 
see you act the invalid--I command you to be taken | 
with a sick—a very sick headache,’ 

James assumed a die-away air, which made Mr. ' 
Peter Brown laugh long and loudly, notwithstand- : 
ing his awe of the * book larnt ’ lady. 

‘That will do very well, indeed. I verily believe 
were I to give you one of my cast-off gowns, you 
might act a lady whose nerves are ‘sadly disor- 
dered.’ Six feet in height, thickness in proportion, 
and a ruddy cheek, are difficulties which would 
display your immense genius in overcoming. But | 
what do you suppose may be my father’s remedy | 
for the disease you have just recovered from?’ { 

‘The commonwealth of quacks can only tell!— 
What is it?’ 

* A most admirable one—a strong solution of to- 
bacco, (ambier, Mr. Fox,) taken as an emetic.’ 


Fox despised tobacco as heartily as King Jamie, | 
or Mr. Rush—not that, like the royal crusader 
against our weed, he thought it typical of his Sa- ' 
tanic majesty—but having in his youth undertaken } 
the usual Virginia method of crossing the Rubicon 
of manhood by becoming a chewer, it had nausea- 
ted to such a degree as to induce him to wait qui- ° 
etly for his beard to assert that which his tobacco 
refused to do. [t may therefore be supposed, that 
from the catalogue of human ills, he was anxious 
to choose some other than the sick headache. ‘He | 
would have the toothache; he was sure he felt a 
slight pain in one of them at that moment—a jaw- 
tooth; yes, he most certainly felt it? Kate langh- , 
ingly replied— : 

‘ Well, take it! but you will he nearly suffocated | 
with hot bricks, and haye in addition a blister ap- } 
plied to the nerve leading from the tooth: he nev- ' 
er extracts—not ‘ ’cordin’ to first principles.’ ’ g 


é 
‘It has no nerve.’ 


‘He'll find one.” | 
‘Well, can’t I have the rheumatism ? 
caught a dreadful cold hunting with Peter the day | 
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be effected by deceiving the doctor. 
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‘ But you must not have the rheumatism : it is a 
hobby; and he has five hundred remedies, each one 
of which is worse than the preceding. The sick 
headache is the thing.’ 

* But the tobacco!’ 

‘I see you are resolved not to be a martyr to 
love, and as ours is a good cause it may be lawful 


to cheat him. I will manage so that he shall order 


me to prepare the solution; and as tar-water is 


nearly of the same color, you must have a dose of 


that ; it is quite harmless, and the taste you must 
endure.’ 

‘Pll do it! woman’s expedients forever! ’ 

Mr, Fox had the misfortune to find that woman’s 


 expedients may occasionally fail, even when love 


has assisted in forming them. 
The next day was the one fixed on for carrying 


this ruse d’amour into practice; and the parties 


separated in high glee, not only at the prospect of 
happiness before them, but some of them, (we will! 
answer for Peter,) equally rejoiced that it should 
Mr. Brown 
thought the expedient exceeded in ingenuity any 
thing he had ever * hearn tell on,’ and declared he 
would be a witness of its success, or ‘ bust a trace ;’ 
whilst the widow repeatedly asserted that it was 
*sarvin’ him right, the ald bar!’ 


The following morning was as bright and as 
beautiful as any ‘since the adoption of our federal 
constitution.” Theophilus, to his great surprise, 
had been informed by his wife the evening before, 
that his services would be needed, and that the pa- 
tient was James Fox—disease, a sick headache.— 
He first thought, that, as a punishment for his long 


‘ contempt of his practice, he would make him ‘chaw 


the tobarker an’ swallow the juice,’ but he reflect- 
ed that this unpleasant mode of administering his 


physic would disgust the young man, and Briggs 


was really rejoiced that he had at length found an 


; opportunity of conscientiously bestowing his daugh- 


ter’s hand upon the kinsman of his wife. Kate, 
too, with tears, opposed this piece of vindictive 
malice, and was ordered to prepare the healing 
solution. The cavalcade now set forth by way of 


' the widow Brewn’s—to whom Theophilus was de- 


sirous of showing the triumph of science over 
prejudice—and Kate was equally desirous of warn- 
ing Mr. Peter of the danger of being too boisterous 
in the exhibition of his mirth—it might arouse her 
father’s suspicions; but Kate had already done this 
by the little anxiety she manifested for James's ill- 
ness, and the perfect willingness she showed in her 
father being his sole physician. Theophilus had 


yer Pee :. 


Say I. 
before yesterday.’ : long before discovered, that though his daughter 
‘ T’ll quatify to that thar,’ said Peter, actuated might not oppose his practice among his ncighbors, 
by a spirit of accommodation. ‘ she was yet a little hetorodox as to his skill, ‘and 
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Pe would not submit, without a murmur, to the joke an’ the kin, he gits her—ef he takes it not 
his prescribing for one so dear to her as Mr. James | fur the sake of the first principles, he dusent. — 


Fox. 


Atriving at Mrs. Brown’e they were informed by ; smartness bein’ found out. 
one of her sons that she and Peter had set out an } know what her an’ Mrs. Briggs are talkin’ on. 


| Kate, I should think, feels rayther mean, at her 
I should jist like to 
O, 


hour previous for the residence of James—‘ havin’ wouldn’t J!’ 


hearn tell he war sick.’ 


Here again the suspicious 


The conversation, which was the object of the 


Theophilus thought he saw more than met the eye. ; doctor’s wish, the reader must hear. 


He was aware that Kate had often met James at } 


‘Oh, mother! ’ exclaimed our distressed damsel, 


the widow’s; and he reflected deeply, as he rode as soon as the perplexity of her situation was seen 


along, upon the probabilities of their having formed ; hoes 
Bat | 


a conspiracy for the purpose of gulling him. 
could he not prove it ? He had the phial containing 


the solution in his pocket, and nothing was easier 


than tasting it. 


‘ Kate, did you make this here stuff strong?’ he } 
knows ef Jeems dusent take that thar plague- 


queried. 
‘Very strong, father—look at the color—that 


will show you.’ 








—‘O, mother! what shall we do?’ 

* Well, I does think,’ said Mrs. Briggs, not heed- 
ing her daughter’s question—‘*I does think that 
Doctor Briggs is one of the most provokinest men I 
ever seed. He suspects there’s something wrong 
at work, as sure as my name is Polly Briggs; but I 


taked ambeer he’s guine to bring back with him, 
he’ll be as mad asa March har—an’ then the mis- 


* War it some of that low-ground tobarker, you { chief will be to play; an’ Kate Briggs cant not 


used?’ 


‘ It is as strong as it can be, father—’twas soak- } ed, a I knows on, this hundred years. 


ed a long time.’ 
‘ Well, thar isno harm in tastin’, no how!’ he 
continued, ‘war it as hot as aggy fortus.’ 


‘ That is useless, father; and besides there is just ; 


‘a dose.’ 

“A leetle too leetle, or a leetle too much, aint ; 
guine to make any deceivable defference—I be- 
lieves somers myself in homepathy; so here goes!’ 
His tongue touched it, and he was in a moment con- 
vinced he had been deceived. With most admirable 
presence of mind he exclaimed, ‘all right;’ and 
pretending to replace his false drug, he let the 
phial fall upon the flinty road, and shivered it to 
atoms. 

‘Thar now! was ever man so unfortunit,’ he 
ejaculated—‘ busted all to shivers;’ I must go back 
an’ git some more—’twon’t not do to niglect the 
sick ;’ and before Kate could think of a reply, he 
put whip to his horse and dashed homeward. Once 
out of sight, he slackened his speed and soliloquized 
after the following style— 

‘Fool who! the scampaginous raskils! "Twas a 
good joke, tho’; but ef I dusent make it a betterer 
*fore I’m done, call Doctor Theophilus Briggs a 
fool! That Kate are a gal, and the sarpent that 
fooled Eve would have found it hard work to git 
*round her. I knows it war some of her doings, for 
Jeems are too proud—dad drat him—to ascend to 
sich contrivances ef she hadn’t dissuaded him.— 
The Briggs’s war alwise as cute as a needle, an’ 
the Fox’s as proud asa nick-tailed horse; but one’s 
- cuteness an’ t’other’s pride wont save ’em now; 
Jeems_ shall take my medicines, or shan’t take my 
darter, that’s all. Ef he takes it, 








marry a Fox, but somers else, which aint happen- 
It is alwise 
this way when I wants a thing to happen! ’ 

* Mother tell me what I must do, sobbed Kate, 
finding her first question unheeded. 

‘ Don’t cry, child—thar’s alwise more than one 
way of whipping Satan round the stump. Jeems 
; must take the ambeer, that’s flat—and ef he loves 
you he’ll do it, that’s more!’ 

‘O, mother, J couldn’t ask that!’ 

‘Ask him? I dusent see any use in askin’ him, 
fur my part. He thinks he’s guine to take a leetle 


| tar-water, and let him think so till he gits it down, 


and then ef hethinks of any thing except Kate 
Briggs, he hasn’t the true manners of a Fox—be- 
sides I hearn Doctor Briggs say, what one thinks 
has a most extronary effect on what he takes; and 
who knows but he may go and think ambeer, tar- 
water? As fur that marter, I knowed a man to eat 
a monstrous big rat and think it a squi’ril.’ 

Kate’s Jove, but not her reason, assented to this 
arrangement, so ingeniously supported by the argu- 
ments of her mother. She disliked the idea of 
winning a husband by deceiving him; but she liked 
it better than losing him altogether, which she 
foresaw would be the case. Many other schemes 
flashed through her brain, but Polly Briggs’s was 
the only one that appeared feasible. 


We must draw a veil over the closing scenes of 
our tale. How the cachinatory inclinations of Mr. 
Peter Brown suddenly gave place to the greatest 
alarm—how Kate, in her fright, developed the 
whole plot—how old Briggs answered, ‘I knowed 
it,’ must all be omitted. The sickness of the ocean 
has nothing romantic in it, and the reader may be 


fur the sake of / assured that our unfortunate lover felt a thousand- 
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fold the wretchedness of those who ‘go down to 
sea.” 
of retributive justice, gladly gave his consent—was 
at the wedding—and told the futile attempt of try- 
ing to deceive one who acted according to firs, 
principles. Of the widow Brown, we can only say, 
she still calls Theophilus an ‘old bar ’—of Polly 
Briggs, that she is yet unacquainted with the mys- 
tery of curing ‘ them thar chickens of the garps ’"— 


and consequently has one wish yet unaccomplished. 





TO A BRIDE. 


Thou hast broken the ties that have bound thee 
To the friends and affections of youth; 

Thou hast gathered the loved ones around thee, 
And strong is thy maidenly truth. 

Thou hast plighted thy faith at the shrine, 
A vow last recorded on high ; 

That thy love around one heart alone shall entwine 
With a truthfulness never to die. 


Like a bark on the light billow dancing, 
Like a gossamer floating in air, 

Like a bird through the blue ether glancing 
When storm clouds are lingering there, 

Is woman’s pure love, when she casts 
Its life woven flowerets to bloom 

On one chosen alter—or sink ‘neath the blast, 
When the altar is shrouded in gloom. 


Oh! bright be the pathway before thee, 
As away on the current of years, 

The bark glides in safety—while o’er thee 
Love s rainbow in beauty appears. 

May he who hath won thee be true, 
To the troth he has sworn to revere, 

And the flower of affection still blossom anew, 
And those of the past disappear. 





CHANCES OF WAR. 


“ At Waterloo,” said Napoleon, “I ought 
to have been victorious. The chances were 
a hundred to one in my favor. But Ney, 
the bravest of the brave, at the head of 42,- 
000 Frenchmen, suffered himself to be delay- 
ed a whole day by some thousands of Nas- 
sau troops. Had it not been for this inex- 
plicable inactivity, the English army would 
have been taken flagrante delicto, and anni- 
hilated without striking a blow. Grouchy, 
with 40,000 men, suffered Bulow and Bluch- 
er to escape from him ; and, finally, a heavy 
shower of rain made the ground so soft that 
it was impossible to commence the attack at 
daybreak. Had I been able to began early, 
Wellington’s army would have been trodden 
down in the defiles of the forest before the 
Prussians could have had time to arrive. It 
were otherwise lost without resource. The 
defeat of Wellington’s army would have 
been peace, the repose of Europe, the recog- 
nition of the interests of the masses, and of 
the democracy.”—Montholon’s History, 


The doctor having acoomplished this piece ; 
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RETURN, OH! RETURN. 


BY MRS. 8. H. ROWELL. 





Wearisome years have sped their way 
Since thee we kissed on the parting day ; 
But thy dear mem’ry fresh remains, 
Bound to our hearts by holy chains. 
Return, oh! return, dearest brother, 

To th’ embrace of sister and mother. 


Long we’ve watched in sadness and tears; 
Hope has cheered our hearts, for years ; 
Her syren voice hath oft deceived us— 
And disappointment often grieved us. 
Return, oh! return, dearest brother, 

Glad the hearts of sister and mother. 


“Change has come over me,” you say— 
* Since in exile I’ve had my way; 
Youth has departed from my brow, 

And cares have sadly changed my view.” 
Return, oh! return, dearest brother, 

To the hearth of sister and mother. 


We. too, are changed since that time 
We parted ’neath the old woodbine ; 
The loved circlet death has broken, 
Since our last farewel was spoken. 
Return, oh! return, dearest brother, 
To the cot of sister and mother. 


Though long distance may us sever, 
Thee our hearts will forget never; 

And morn and eve we’l! ask thy weal— 
That God with thee may gently deal , 
Oh! haste thy return, dearest brother, 

To cheer the hearts of sister and mother. 


East Randolph, Vt. 





In the Chinese seas the British have been spiking 
eight hundred and seventy guna in the forts of the 
Celestials, after which Keying, the Chinese commis } 
missioner, consented that an English church might 
be built, wherein the outside barbarians might wor- 
ship the Prince of Peace. Yankee Doodle suggests 
that if the British would spike their own guns, the 
doctrines of Him who advocated peace on earth,and 
good will to all men, would be much more likely to 
be effectually advanced. 





jc A Vistnie Kiss.—A young, interesting 
and very pretty lady, riding in the Concord cars,was 
observed to have a piece of court plaster on her lip. 
When the cars had emerged from one of the long 
covered bridges into the light, it was observed to 
have disappeared; but they instantly detected it 
clinging to the lip of the young man who sat on the 
seat with her! They both looked as innocent as if 
they ‘ hadn’t been doing nothing.’ 





A Hint ToGENTLEMEN AND Lapixs.—In 
walking with a gentleman, the step of the lady should 
be lengthened,and his shortened, to prevent the hob- 
bling appearance of not keeping step. Let every 


; body remember this. 
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TRIBUTE TO EDUCATION. arrest them, which does not plunge the en- 


we th a a tire order of society into barbarism. There 
What are the mapa ase ingety 'ScOV- | is no end to truth, no bound to its discovery 
eries, in their origin o What is the process | on4 application ; and a man might as weil 
hi ew © , 
which has led tothem? They are the work ‘think to build a tower, from the top of which 


of rational man, operating upon the materials |). eoyld grasp Sirius in his hand, as pre- 


existing in nature, and observing the laws; scribe a limit to discovery and invention. 
and properties of the physical world. The | 


Creator of the universe has furnished us the 
material: it is all around us, above us; and , -TOANT . . r 
beneath us; in the ground under our feet; THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 
the air we breathe; the waters of the ocean,} ft may not be generally understood that 


and of the fountains of the earth; in tae va-} Santa Anna is the real “father of his coun- 
rious subjects of the kingdoms of nature. Pid ter : 
We cannot open our eyes, nor stretch oat } try,” in the same light that Washington is 
our hands, nor take a step, but we see, and } regarded as the “ father ” of our country. His- 
handle, and tread upon the things, from } tory proves this to be the fact. True, there 
which the most wonderful and useful discov- 5 were several abortive attempts ata revolu- 


ie inventions have been deduced. ; : ; ‘ 
eries and invention duced tion in Mexico and the establishment of an 


What is gun-powder, which has changed } independent, if not a republican form of gov- 


the character of modern warfare? It is the } 


mechanical mixture of some of the most com- ; &™ Ment. The first of these was by Hidalgo, 


mon and least costly substances. What is ;@ Catholic priest; and Allenda, and afterwards 

the art of printing? A contrivance, less cu- } prosecuted by Morelos, also a Catholic priest ; 

tious, as a piece of mechanism, than a music- | byt somehow the movement was uhpopular 
; 


is -engine 2 x 
al box. What joa steam-eagine? An ap with the people and the project failed. Mo- 


paratus for applying the vapor of boiling wa- ; parry ee: ol 
ter. What is vaccination? A trifting ail, | Telos was taken prisonér by Iturbide in 1816, 


communicated by a scratch of the lancet, and } and put to death. The laconic prayer which 
capable of protecting human life against one } he uttered at his execution is worthy of note 
of 09 “ty dreadful maladies to which it ?s from its affécting simplicity: “Lord! if I 
an A ar ata thi properties of matter all discoy- have done well, thou knowest it; if ill, to 
ered? Its laws all found out? The uses to } thine infinite mercy I commend my soul.” 

which they may be applied, all detected? I{ The struggle for independence was still 
cannot believe it. We cannot doubt, that } continued by different leaders till 1821, 
truths, now urknown, are in reserve; to re- when lturbide forsook the cause of Spain 


ward the patience, and the labors, of future 
lovers of truth; which will go far beyond the } 20d went over to the patriots. This genes 


brilliant discovéries of the last generation, as } ral was a royalist at the head of a large art 
these do beyond all that was known to the} my under Spain, with which it was intended 


ancient world. The pages are infinite in to crush the Mexican rebels. His treachery 
that great volume, which was written by the } Quaia  eterid Wie fudenend F the 
Hand Divine, and they are to be gradually } to Spain efiected the Independence of the 


turned, perused, and and announced, to ben- ; country, but, like most other traitors, he 
fitted and grateful generations, by génius | proved dangerous to those whé enjoyed the 
and patience; an especially by patience ; treason. The man who could be false to his 
by untiring, enthusiastic, self-devoting pa- ; king, could also be false to the people whose 


tience. at 2 
‘cause he had espoused, and to liberty itself. 


The progress, which has been made in art Tn Hitt! h liurbid 
and science, is indeed vast. We are ready } ‘9 !Ittle more than a year, iturbide usurped 


to think a pause must follow; that the goal ! the supreme power and was declared Empe. 
must be at hand. But there is no goal and ; ror by the army and a wild ignorant rab- 


there can be no pause; for artand science |p}. "He proved himself the basest of tyrants. 


are in themselves progressive. They are | ah acd 
ore pa : 
moving powers, animated principles; they | and liberty seemed to be extinguished forever 


are instinct with life; they are themselves }in Mexico, except in a few heroic bosoms; 
the intellectual life of man. Nothing can! Among thé latter, we will name General 
27 . 
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Gaudaloupe Victoria. This General was al- 
ways a friend to Mexican liberty. He had 
belonged to the bands of Hidalgo and More- 
los, and when they failed, he fled to the | 


mountains and lived in concealment to save | 
his life. Believing in Iturbide’s professions, | 
he left his hiding place and rallied under his 
standard. But when Iturbide revealed his} 
true character, this good man betook himself ; 
again to the mountains rather than sell his 

honor and his country to purchase a life of 
splendor in Iturbide’s imperial court. The | 
following sketch relating to Victoria, which | 
we find in Ward’s Travels in Mexico may be 

of interest : 


For thirty months he never tasted bread nor saw a 
human being, nor thought attimes ever to see one 
aguin; his clothes were reduced to a single wrapper 
of cotton which he found one day when driven by 
hunger he approached nearer than usual to some In- 
dian huts, and this he regarded as an inestimable } 
treasure. The mode in which Victoria, cut off as he } 
was from the world, received intelligence of the rev- 
olution of 1821, is hardly less extraordinary than the | 
fact of his having been able to support existence , 
amidst so many hardships during the intervening 
period. 


When, in 1818, he was abandoned by all the rest 
of his men, he was asked by two Indians who linger- 
ed with him to the last, and on whose fidelity he knew 
he could rely, if any change took place, where he 
wished them to look for him, he pointed in reply to 
a mountain at some distance, and told them that on 
that mountain perhaps they might find his bones— 
His only reason for his selecting it was its being par- 
ticularly rugged and inaccessible, and surrounded by 
forests of vast extent; the Indians treasured up this 
hint, and as soon as the first news of Iturbide’s dec- 
Jaration reached them they set out in quest of Victoria. 
They separated on arriving at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and spent six whole weeks in examining the 
woods with which it was covered. During this time 
they lived principally by the chase, but finding their 
stock of maize exhausted and all their efforts unavail- 
ing, they were about to give up the attempt, when 
one of them discovered, in crossing aravine which 
Victoria occasionally frequented, the print of a foot 
which he immediately recognized to be that of a 
European: by European, I mean of European descent, 





‘ 
’ 


and, consequently, accustomed to wear shoes, which } 


always gives a different shape to the foot very per- 





ceptible to the eye of a native. The Indian waited 
two days upon the spot, but seeing nothing of Victo- 
tia_and finding his supply of provisions quite at an 
end, he suspended upon atree near the place four 
tortillas, (little maize cakes,) which were all he had 
left, and set out for his village in order to replenish 
his wallets, hoping that if Victoria should pass in the 
meantime the tortillas would attract his attention, 
oe convince him that some friend was in search of 

im. 

His little plan succeeded completely; Victoria, on 
grossing the ravine two days afterwards, perceived 








the maize cakes, which the birds had fortunately not 
devoured; he had then been four whole days without 
eating, and upwards of two years without eating 


bread,—and he says himself that he devoured the 


tortillas before the cravings of his appetite would 
allow him to reflect upon the singularity of finding 


them on this solitary spot, where he had never be- 
fore seen any trace of a human being. He was ata 
loss to determine whether they had been left there 
by friend or foe, but feeling sure that whoever had 


left them intended to return, he concealed himself 


near the place in order to observe his motions and to 
take his own measures accordingly. 


Within a short time, the Indian returned, and Vic- 


toria, who recognized him, started abruptly from his 


concealment to welcome his trusty follower; but the 
man, terrified at seeing a phantom covered with hair, 
emaciated, and clothed only with an old cotton 
wrapper, advancing upon him with a sword in his 
hand from amidst the bushes, took to flight, and it 
was only on hearing himself called repeatedly by his 
name that he recovered his composure sufficiently to 
recognize his old general. He was affected beyond 
measure at the state in which he found him, and 
conducted him instantly to his village, where Victo- 
ria was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 


The report of his re-appearance spread like light- 
ning through the province, where it was not credited 
at first, so firmly was every one convinced of his 
death; but as soon as it was known that Gaudaloupe 
Victoria was indeed alive, ali the old insurgents ral- 
lied round him. In an incredibly shert time, he 


induced the whole province, with the exception of | 


the fortified towns, to declare for independence, and 
then set out to join Iturbide who was at the time 
preparing for the siege of Mexico. He was received 
With great apparent cordiality, buat his independent 
spirit was too little in unison with Iturbide’s pro- 
jects for this good understanding to continue long.— 
Victoria had feught for a liberal form of government, 
and not merely for a change of masters, and Iturbide, 
unable to gain bim over, drove him again into the 
woods during his short-lived reign, from whence he 
only returned to give the signal for a general rising 
against the ambitious emperor. 


From this time Santa Anna begins to shine 
forth with more or less splendor. While 
Iturbide was reveling in splendor surrounded 
by an army of 15,000 men, Santa Anna con- 
ceived the plan of redeeming his country. 


He was then (1823) a Colonel at Vera Cruz, | 


having but a single regiment, and with these 
he marched for the city of Mexico. He was 
met by Iturbide’s army uader Gen. Echavari, 
whom with all his men he managed to bring 
over to the republican cause. Santa Anna 
was then only thirty-two years of age, and 
he wisely judged that an older hero in the 
cause of liberty should take the helm. He 
called Victoria from his hiding place, and 
around him every patriot rallied, while he 
(Santa Anna) took a subordinate  statiov. 
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Iturbide was dethroned, and a Federal Re- } to all the credit of beginning the last and successful 


; ‘ : , : ; movement for the establishment of a Republican 
public established with Victoria for its first government in Mexico, and under circumstances in 


President. — very a meh would wee: pong to 
+ : ave attempted it. * ° ihere shall we. 
Santa Anna has four different times been } find an instance of greater disinterestedness than that 


President of Mexico, and his history is close- } of this young and ambitious officer, surrendering to 
ly connected with that of his country for the | serpent y ter nmr eee soy betdionae 
y ’ y achievement, if it should be successful, at the same 
last twenty-five years. The real war of in- time that his own danger and responsibility were 
d ag hemren ee bi ‘n 1823. and in no degree diminished in the event of a failure ? 

dependence was begun by him in iced, an A passing word as to Gen. Victoria, The'vahnals 


he gave it the finishing stroke in 1829, when } of the Mexican war of independence furnish many 


. . . incidents and characters worthy of a place in the 
he defeated the last invading army of Spain. pages of Piutarch—!uminous traces in the general 


i 
5 
He has done more for Mexico than any other darkness of faction and anarchy—none of these 


Pas . ; characters command more of my respect than that of 
man could do. Even so late as last Winter } Gaudaloupe Victoria. ‘Through ell the changing 


he returned from exile at Havana, was chos- } phases of that struggle he was always constant and 


. . faithful. He never despaired of the ultimate success 
en President, raised an army of 20,000 men, | of the cause of republican liberty—faltered in its 


gave Gen. Taylor a hard battle, returned to | support, or compromised with its enemies. When 


. . - _ }the Spanish power had entirely suppressed the in- 
the capital, put down a bloody Insurrection, } surrection of Hidalgo and Morelos, Victoria fled to 


raised another army of 12,000, gave Gen. the mountains, where he remained in concealment 
Scott a hard fight at Cerro Gordo. and a few | until deceived by the professions of Iturbide, and be- 
« 5 ? 

















, lieving that the liberty of his country was his real as 
days since probably another on his entrance } it was his professed object, he rallied under his stan- 
into the capital. But we fear his race | 703" and he usurped the capreme power, we do not 
Tr . 9 t “tig . * 
is now nearly run. What his end may be} find Victoria mingling with the throng of his minions, 
filling the hizh station which it was in his power to 
no one can tell. have. done, and reveling in the splendors of the Im- 
Gen. Waddy Thompson, in his “ Recol-jperial Court. We find him again the occupant of 
leeti €. Mexico.” 4h asaats h } his cavern in the mountains, enduring privations and 
ections of Mexico,” thus eulogizes the two } sufferings which give to his life more the airofa 
wonderfal and probably two best men, that romance than of real history. Santa Anna again un- 
- . }furls the banner of freedom, and Victoria again 
country has produced, namely, Gen. Victoria , emerges from his hiding-place and rallies under it.— 
and Gen. Santa Anna: Wherever and whenever that banner was raised, 
. without calculating the chances of success or the 
General Santa Anna, is now, (1846,) fifty-four } consequences of failure, this brave and virtuous man, 
years of age. He 1s about five feet ten inches high, } with a romantic devotion to the liberty of his coun- 
with a finely proportioned person. His complexion try, never hesitated in his course. The crowning 
is of an olive cast, but not indicating any mixture o¢ glory of his life is, that he died so poor that he was 
blood, although I believe he is not of pure Castilian ; buried at the public expense, and this after filling 
lineage. I do not know that I have ever seen a more { the highest offices cf his country, where the facilities 
etriking and finely formed head and face; there is § of peculation are infinite, and the practice of it much 
scarcely a feature or a point in either that Spurzheim } t99 common. 
or Lavater would desire to change. I remember to 
have heard a distinguished American statesman re- — 
mark when Santa Anna was in Washington, that he a 
had rarely seen a face indicative in a higher degree MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
of talent, firmness, and benevolence. 
* * * * * 7 
I have seen no countenance except that of General 
Jackson, whose range of expression was s0 great, 
where there was so great a difference between the } The American forests are generally remarka- 


quiet expression of the face when at rest and in a} : 
gentle mood, and its terrible ferocity when highly ; ble for the entire absence of underwood, so that 


excited. The mildness of the !amb and the fierce- they are easily penetrable by a foot-traveler, and 
ness of the enraged tiger would not much too strongly } generally even by a mounted one. But in the 


express this difference. Such is his character, by} neighborhood of the Mississippi there is, almost 


nature kind and affectionate, but subject te bursts of}. ‘ d " 
passion fiery and fierce. He is a Spaniard; a race } uniformly, a thick undergrowth of cane, varying 


which, with its many noble traits of character, is } in height from four or five to about twenty feet, ac_ 
everywhere regarded as more than ordinarily san- } egrding to the richness of the soil, Through this 


guinary ; pefhaps not more 80 by nature than others. } thicket of caneI should think it quite impossible - 


This short retrospect of Mexican history will, {to penetrate; yet, I have been assured, the Indians 
think, satisfy the reader thas Santa Anna is entitled } do so for leagues together, though by what meang 





The scenery along the Mississippi is well described 
in the following extract from the journal of a late 
English traveler :— 
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they contrive to guide their course, where vision is j cended to the highest deck, and Jay for hours gaz- 
manifestly impossible, it is not easy to understand. ; ing listlessly on the sky, the forest, and the waters, 
‘It has been the fashion with travelers to talk ; amid silence only broken by the clanging of the en- 
of the scenery of the Mississippi as wanting in gran- | gine. All this was very pleasant; yet, till] reach- 
deur and beauty. Mest certainly it has neither. ;ed New Orleans, I could scarcely have smiled at 
But there is no scenery on earth more striking. | the best joke in the world; and as for raising a 
The dreary and pestilential solitudes, untrodden | laugh—it would have been quite as easy to square 
save by the foot of the Indian; the absence of all | the circle. 
living objects, save the huge alligators which float { §The bends or flexures of the Mississippi are 
past, apparently asleep, on the drift-wood; and an regular in a degree unknown in any other river. 
occasional vulture, attracted by its impure prey on ' The action of running water, in a vast alluvial 
the surface of the waters; the trees, with long and ; plain like that ofthe basin of the Mississippi, with- 
hideous drapery of pendant moss, fluttering in the } out obstruction from rock or mountain, may be cal- 
wind; and the giant river, rolling onward the vast culated with the utmost precision. Whenever the 
volume of its dark and turbid waters through the course of a river diverges in any degree froma 
wilderness—form the features of one of the most ; right line, it is evident that the current can no 
dismal and impressive landscapes on which the eye : longer act with equal force on both its banks. On 
of man ever rested. .... No otherriver in the ; one side the impulse is diminished, on the other in- 
world drains so large a portion of the earth’s sur-} creased. The tendency in these sinuosities, there- 
face. It is the traveler of five thousand miles,‘ fore, is manifestly to increase, and the stream 
more than two thirds the diameter of the globe. | which hollows out 2 portion of one bank, being re- 
The imagination asks, whence come its waters, and } jected to the other, the process of curvature is still 
whither tend they? They come from the distant continued, till its chaynel presents an almost unva- 
regions of a vast continent, where the foot of civil ; rying succession of saljent and retiring angles. 
ized man has never yet been planted. They flow ‘‘In the Mississippi the flexures are so extremely 
into an ocean yet vaster, the whole body of which } great, that it often happens that the isthmus which 
acknowledges their influence. ‘Through what va- { divides different portions of the river gives way. 
rieties of climate have they passed? On what ; A few months before my visit to the south, a re- 
scenes of lonely and sublime magnificence have ; markable case of this kind had happened, by which 
they gazed? In short, when the traveler has ask- ‘forty miles of navigation had been saved. The 
ed and answered these questions and a thousand ; opening thus formed was called the new cut. Ev- 
others, it will be time enough to consider how fay , en the annual changes which take place in the bed 


nt 








the scenery of the Mississippi would be improved Islands 
by the presence of rocks and mountains. He may 
then be led to doubt whether any grea effect can 
‘be produced by a combination of objects of discord- 
ant character, however grand in themselves. 
imagination is, perhaps, susceptible but of a single 
powerful impression at a time, Sublimity is uni- 
formly connected with unity of object. Beauty 
may be produced by the happy adaptation of a mul- 
titude of harmonious details; but the highest sub- 
limity of effect can proceed but from one glorious 
and paramount object, which impresses its owu 
character on everything around. 


‘‘The prevailing character of the Mississippi is 
that of solemn gloom, I have trodden the passes 


of Alp and Appenine, yet never felt how awful a | 


thing is natare, till I was borne on its waters 
through regions desolate and uninhabitable. Day 
after day, and night after night, we continued dri- 


The } 


of the Mississippi are very remarkable. 
spring up and disappear; shoals suddenly present 
themselves where pilots have been accustomed to 
deep water; in many places whole acres are swept 
away from one bank and added to the other; and 
the pilot assured me that in every voyage he could 
; perceive fresh changes. 

;  **Many circumstances contribute to render these 
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‘ 
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changes more rapid inthe Mississippi than in any 
other river. Among these, perhaps the greatest is 
‘the vast volume of its waters, acting on the alluvi- 
al matter, peculiarly penetrable. The river, when 
} in flood, spreads over the neighborjng country, in 
which it has formed channels called bayous, The 
; banks thus become so saturated with water, that 
they can oppose little resistance to the action of 
/ the current, which frequently sweeps off large por- 
: tions of the forest. 
‘The immense quantity of drift-wood is another 





ving right downward to the south; our vessel, like | Cause of change. Floating logs encounter some 
some huge demon of the wilderness, bearing fire in ‘ obstacle in the river, and become stationary. ‘The 
her bosom, and canopying the eternal forest with mass gradually accumulates; the wates, saturated 
the smoke of her nostrils... . I passed my time } with mud, deposites a sediment; and thus an island 
in a sort of dreamy contemplation, At night I as- : is formed, which soon be@@ines covered with vege- 
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tation. A few years ago, the Mississippi was sur- | 


veyed by onder of the government, and its islands, ; 
from the confluence of the Missouri to the sea | 
were numbered. 1 remember asking the pilot the | 
name of a very beautiful island, and the answer } 
was, ‘ Five-hundred-and-seventy-three,’ the num- } 
ber assigned to it in the hydrographical survey, and : 
the only name by which it was known. 

‘s A traveler on the Mississippi has little to re-, 
cord in the way of incident. For a week we con- 
tinued our course, stopping only to take in wood, ; 
and en occasions to take in cargo, 

“¢One of the most striking circumstances con- ‘ 
nected with this river voyage was the rapid change 
of climate. Barely ten days had elapsed since I ; 
was traveling mountains ulmost impassable from ' 
snow. Even the level country was partially cover- | 
ed with it, and the approach of spring had not ; 
been heralded by any eymptom of vegetation, | 
Yet in litt!e more thana weekI found myself in- 
the region of sugar canes. 

‘The progress of this transition was remarka- | 
ple. During the firsttwo days of the voyage noth- | 
ing like a blossom or a green leaf was to be seen. | 
On the third, slight signs of vegetation were visi- ; 
ble on a few of the hardier trees. These gradual- 
ly became more general as we approached the 
Mississippi; but then, though our course lay almost 
due south, little change was apparent for a day or 
two. But after passing Memphis, in latitude thir- 
ty-five degrees, all nature became alive. The, 
trees which grew on any little eminence, or which | 
did not spriag immediately from the swamp, were 
covered with foliage; and at all our wooding- 
times, whenI rambled through the woods, there 
was a thousand shrubs already bursting with flow- 
ers. On reaching the lower regions of the Missis- 
sippi, all was brightness and verdure, Summer } 
had already, begun and the heat was disagreeably 
intense. 

“ Shortly after entering Louisiana, the whole 
wildness of the Mississippi disappears. The banks 
are cultivated, there is nothing to be seen but } 
plantations of sugar,cotton and rice, with the hous- 
es of their owners, and the little adjoining hamlets | 
inhabited by the slaves. Here and there were or- 
chards of orange-trees, but these occured too sel- 
dom to have much influence on the landscape,”’ 





Two gentlemen passing a tavern, observed a} 
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A LEGAL BALLAD. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 








An attorney was taking a turn, 
In his shabby habiliments dressed ; 
His coat was most shockingly worn, 
And the rust had invested his vest. 


flis breeches had suffered a breach, 
His linen and worsted were worse; 
He had scarce a whole crown iu his hat, 
And not half a crown in his purse. 


And thus as he wandered along. 

A cheerless and comfortless elf, 
He sought for relief in a song, 

Or complainingly talked to himself. 


‘ Most unfortunate man that I am, 
My only client is grie! . 

The case is, I’ve ‘ no case’ at all, 
And in brief, I’ve ne’er had a brief. 


The profession’s already so full 
Of lawyers so full of profession, 
That a modest young man like myself, 
Can’t make the slightest impression. 


* They grant I’m acquainted with grants, 
Can devise a ‘devise’ ora plea, 

Can make a good deed in * fee simple,’ 
But can’t get the simplest fee. 


§)’ve waited and waited in vain. 
Expecting an‘ opening’ to find, 

Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of his mind.’ 


While thus he wandered along,. 
His eye accidentally fell 
On a very deep hole in the ground, 
And he sighed to himself, ‘ it’s all well.’ 


To curb his emotion, he sat 
On the curb-stone the space of a minute, 
Then cried, ‘ Here’s an.opening at last.’ 
And in less than a jiffy was in it. 


Next day twelve citizens came, 
The coroner’s quest to attend ; 

To the end that it might be determined 
How the man had determined his end. 


The man was a lawyer, it seems, 

Said the foreman, who opened of course: 
A lawyer, alas! sighed another, 

He undoubtedly died of remorse. 


A third said he knew the deceased— 

An attorney, well versed in the laws ; 
And as to the cause of his death, 

?T'was no doubt for want of a ‘ cause’ 


The coroners at length gave a verdict, 
Which finally settled the matter, 

That the young man was drowned, because 
He couldn’t keep his head above water ! 





painting of the far-famed Piper of Vimiera over the’ That little joker, Gen. Tom Thumb, learning 
door. “*I am glad,” said one of them, ‘* that ; that the village corporation at Saratoga had passed 
something has been done at last for the poor fellow.’’ | @ special ordinance, imposing atax of $25 per day 
“What has been done for him?’’ asked his com- | on his exhibitions, wrote their worships that as they 
panion. ‘*Why, don’t you see,” said the other, ; had smaller men there than himself, he could not 


“they have made him an inn-sign ?”” be much of a curiosity, and must decline a visit, 
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THE TEMPERANCE SHIP IN A invitations I received to take a seat in her fa- 
GALE ; ther’s carriage to convey me on a stormy day 
when it was. necessary for me to go abroad. 


Often would I hear of her visits of mercy 
among the humble sti T 

He will defend us to the last. t af h o sad ‘denitare, The — 

The sonasl itene Sy. tadere es, ents of her purse flowed freely among the 


Blow on! blow on! We shout defiance 
} 
; 
5 
We’ye raised the temperance banner on high needy and less favored of fortune. 
; 
; 
‘ 
} 


To opposition’s howling blast! 
On God’s right arm is our reliance, 


It there shall float triumphant o’er us, a: 
Then freemen rouse, the vict’ry’s nigh. é A mong those who strove to gain the affec- 
tions of the agreeable Harriet was Albert 
Dunroy. His father was a merchant in one 
of the most popular streets of our city. All 
the time he had passed away from the school 
room he had stood behind the counter provi- 
ded with a fine suit of cloth, free from care 
and the more laborious part of business enact- 
ed by his father. Thus sped his youthful 
hours, relieved occasionally by attending a 
ball or party given in country or city, 


Roll! on! roll on! who fears the motion 
Of waves that bear us on our way ? 
Our temp’rance bark can ride an ocean 
Of puny ripples such as they. 
What though around. the lightning’s flashing 
And thunder’s distant grow] we hear ; 
Right onward, see our bark is dashing, 
And we nor wave, nor lightnings fear. 


} 
; 
: 
$ 
; ; 
Flash on! flash on! your harmless cleaming 
But shows the night you fain would hide ; ; 
The temp’rance flag still prondly streaming, } 
Behold our bark, unblasted, ride. t 
May rage and grumble at their will; Where maids and lads by moonlight meet 
The waves with thunder’s roar combining, To lightly trip with merry feet . ‘ 
T’ Omnipotence, OUR cause resigning, And Joudly langh on village green, 
We waita speedy, “ Peace—be still !’” Where nature in her best is seen, 
; 
; 





Was he handsome ? 

Some of his rosy-cheeked customers, as 
they skipped lightly over the threshold, were 
often seen peeping out from beneath their 
veils into his roguish black eye, as he was 
waiting upon another customer, and exclaim 
to her companion, ‘ Isn’t he beautiful 2—~such 
a beautiful mouth, such sparkling black eyes, 


HAVE SYMPATHY FORTHE POOR; 
Or, you may chance to get the mitten. 


It is so common for a writer to speak only 
of the beautiful, that 1am in a mood to be 
rather odd, and reverse the custom. [| wish 


to speak of my young friend and chum at 
school, Harriet Lee ; and should her roguish ; *uch whiskers, and such moustaches ; do you 


blue eye catch a glimpse of this sketch, and think he is eng— But as no one heard 
there were flattery in it, five dollars would | them but me, it is not fair to let the editors 
not more than pay the postage of the lectures ; know all they said, for they are such poor 
I should receive ; for we are now separated | hands to keep a secret: half the time you tell 
many, many miles by lakes and forests.— | them anything about love matters, and the 
She is in the Western wilds, attending to the | next you will see of it, it will be in the news- 


duties of the matron; and I beneath the | papers. 


shadow of the green hills of New England,; | Yes, he was handsome; could flirt and 
‘dance with any one who would give him an 


ribbling over the incidents of her girlhood | 
rT , opportunity, until like the fly in the spider’s 


days. : 
She was rather above the medium height, | web, he was caught in the meshes of love ; 


her complexion partaking’ rather more of a} nota don’t care kind of passion, but his was 
bronze than marble, with features not very | truly the sentiment of deep laid plans of fu- 
regular. AsI have previously given you to ture happiness with the only girl he ever 
understand, she was no beauty; but when ! cared to wed. 
you heard the rich silvery tones of her voice, ‘ Harriet,’ said I to her, one day, ‘ when 
and looked into her soul-speaking eyes, and ; am I to be bride’s maid to yourself and Al- 
listened to the witty remark and happy burst ; bert ?’ 
of laughter, all imperfection of features was{ ‘ When,’ said she, ‘ when the sky and sea 
forgotten. ; have exchanged homes, then, and not until 
Many sought to make her their bride,} then, shall I stand at the altar with Albert 
some for herself alone, and others for her} Dunroy. In his walks of late, I have noticed 
gold. But she laughed, danced, and sung, the withering glance he gave the poor, as he 
reserving her heart for him who is now the} grudgingly shared the side-walk. I leaned 
sole possessor. upon his arm in silence until last evening, 
She was rich, andthe only and idolized ; when, as we were strolling leisurely along, 
daughter of Captain Lee. Many were the; we were metby a feeble-looking woman with 
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an infant in her arms. As we came oppo- | 
site she held out her thin, attenuated hand, | 
and asked for a few eents to buy milk for her | 
babe ; he made no answer but passed on. I } 
turned to look at the mother ; she stood as if : 
riveted to the spot; her infant pressed more } 
closely to her bosom, and with a faded and! 
tattered handkerchief she wiped the hot tears 
from her careworn face. 

‘Did you hear the voice of that mother, 
when she asked for a few pennies to buy milk 
for her babe ?’ I inquired. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘neither do I wish to.— 
Those vagrants will yet ruin our country ; 
let them work.’ 

‘ There are few in health,’ I replied, who 
will refuse to work, especially if compelled 
by hunger ; but the infant, surely you would 
not letthat suffer because the parents refuse 
to labor.’ 


AAA ee 
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He gave no answer, but continued his , 
‘Go alone,’ said I, ‘If you will not} 


walk. 
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where the folds slightly parted on the chest 
might be seen by the rays of the street lan- 
tern the glittering of a gold chain, attached 
to the end was a valuable watch of the same 
metal. 

The town clock in the elegant church op- 
posite tolled forth the hour of nine. It was 


‘asad night for the poor, the keen blast, the 
cutting frost, the deep snow, made the situa- 


tion of the poor still more miserable. Yet 
the young man, so comfortably wrapt in cloth 


and fur, as he stood upon the stone step, pu ff- 
/ ing a cigar, seemed to heed not the misery of 


others. 

‘Kind sir,’ said a misshapen, decriped old 
woman,as she limped along in front of where 
the young man was standing, and held out 
her hand which was covered with an old tat- 
tered woolen mitten, ‘ Will you give me a 
ninepence to buy some medicine for my little 
sick grand child ?’ 

The young man continued to whistle a fav- 


return with me to assist the sufferers.’ He} orite air, and asthe snow altered the temper- 


turned and retraced his sieps to where 
woman was slowly wending her way, she 
knew not whither, in search of alms. He: 


the} ature of his blood, his feet commenced to 


| keep time with his tune. 
‘ Ah,’ said the solicitor for charity in a faint 


2 
reached her some silver coin, pretended to} voice, ‘I was once as young as you, and 


smile upon the babe, and speak consolingly | 


to the mother, and we again resumed our 
walk. 

‘I did not notice what she said, or I would 
have bestowed charity before; it is hard to 
see humanity suffer,’ said he. He knew not 
that I had watched his countenance, since the 
first moment I became aware she would pass 
us. If he knew not what she said, why 
change the expression of his countenance; he 
passed others when they were speaking with- 
out the movement of a muscle. He showed 
me three traits of character, J wish my hus- 
band never to possess. 

First, he told mea falsehood; second, I 
discovered a lack of sympathy ; and then he 
attempted to deceive me, by speaking kind 
words to the unfortunate, which came only 
from the lips. No, no, such a man can never 
amid all the trials of a world like this, be 
the companion of Harriet Lee. a‘ 

‘Your rebuke,’ I replied, ‘may have re- 
formed him, try him again; be not too hasty, 
perhaps another time he might be all you 
could ask.’ 

‘T will know thee as thou art, if ye are treacherous 

This secret shall be mine, when it will profit me,’ 

On the stone step in front of one of our 
largest and most fashionable hotels, stood a 
tall, genteel looking young man, closely 
wrapped in a cloth cloak of finest texture, and 


there was no more prospect I should ever 
want. But you now see me beg.’ 

' ¢ Begone!’ said he in a stern voice,‘I would 
not give that amount to save the child’s life, 
or yours either.’ And turning to a young 
man by the name of Vennor, for whom he 
had been waiting, he burst into a loud Jaugh. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘is achance for you; your 
purse and heart are always open ; she wants 
money to buy medicine. I'll give for nothing 
but arsenic. But come, Vennor, let’s off to 
| the theatre ; it is time we were there. 


‘No,’ said he, ‘I have but fifty cents by me, 
at he same time handingfit to the beggar ; 
| but will attend the young men’s lecture to- 
{night which will be free from cost. I would 
‘rather my last cent would goffor the needy, 
‘ than for amusement.’ 

‘Ha. ha, ha,’ laughed the other, ‘ how very 
romantic. Give me your glove, madam, that 
I may have something to remember this inci- 
dent.’ 

The old woman took from her band which 
rested beneath her cloak, an old grey mitten. 

‘Keep that,’ said she, ‘I doubt not you 
will remember this evening.” The young 
man listened to her voice with an attentive 
ear. . 

‘Speak again, beauty,’ said he; but she 
heeded him not, for she had now turned the 
corner. He pursued his way to the theatre, 
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but he ouery not drive the thougin of the beg- Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spaniard 
gar from his mind ; more than once he looked | and the other a German, having rendered Maxim- 
at the old grey rhitted. and at an early hour | ilian Il many services, they each for recompense 
he retired to his lodgings. ‘demanded his natural daughter, Helena Scharse- 
Mrs. Greyson gave a Splendid party the , quin, in marriage. The prince, who entertained 
following evening. The elite and beauty of | an equal respect for them both, could not give 
the city were there, among the number was either the preference; and after much delay, he 
Harriet Lee and Albert Dunroy. The soul- ; told them,that from the claim they both had to his 
su bduing notes of music and the light touch | attention and regard, he could not give his conseut 
of tiny feet upon the soft threads of carpet for either of them to marry his daughter, and they 
passed the time away merrily, until rather | might decide it by théir own power and address, 
a late hour, when they were seated sg iN" but as he did not wish to risk the loss of either, or 
ag a wie ; Tear from wow oe Vy at- by suffering them to fight with offensive weapons, 
riet Tl bert anroy aa wed sa €N= » he had ordered a large bag to be brought, and he 
posds BEY. (WEES CRESTEG 1A CONFETERUON OF | vie was sadaisatal enough to put bis rival in it, 

different topics of the times and seasons.— ‘ 
; ' should obtain his daughter. Thie strange combat, 

How different are the scenes in this splen- } 
between two gentlemen, was in the presence of the 
didly lighted suite of rooms, to some of those } 
> whole court, and lasted nearly an hour. Al length 
we passed amid the poor, in our way hither.’ 


The lip of Albert slightly curled, but recol- | ' the Spaniard yielded, and the German, Andri Eber- 
lecting who spoke te said, hard, Baron of Talbot, when he had him in the 
’ 


‘Yes, this is a hard winter. We must do} ' bag, took him on his back and placed him at the 
all we can for the needy.’ She made him no , , Emperor’s feet,and on the following day he married 


answer, but turned her eyes and met the full the beaatiful Heleta. 
gaze of Charles; he sat in Silence watching } 





her countenance, It was not the first time / Aman of rank, liéaring that two of his female re- 
they had met. She took from her little em- } ations had qunidiba; adel — 
broidered bag an old woolen mitten, anda 50). nig they call éach other ugly ?”? 
tent piece ; the former she handed io Albert. «No 
‘ ‘ 
yo «ged piggradig ogg paige We res well, I shall soon be able td reconcile 
> 
coin she handed to Charles. tem." 
¢ 
thi — Cees pee oe s ashe. re M. Lalande, the Fretich astronomer, during the 
md a both Paerins a winks } whole timé of the revolation, confined himself to tho 
y y ) study of that science. When he found that he had 


The faces of both young men were crim- 
son—the one from shame, the other from} escaped the fury of et: he jocosely said,— 
‘*] may thank my stars for it.’ 


surprise. : 
We have buta word more. to say. She | A person may discipline the musclés of the face, 

now lives the happy sie! . Charis Come -and he may control the voice, but there is some- 

Bhd. went not ets andec with the. be- | thing in the eye beyond the will; and we frequently 

pare abet ban © became . possessor of find it giving the tongue the lie ditect 

gold, silver, and lands. 











Hope is a butterfly, and Imagination loves to 
chase it from flower to: flower. 





Pretty Goop.—A rowdy in the city, intending 
to be very ‘witty, thus accosted a lady in the streets ; 





A man has started a paper in the state of Maine, 


Noe 


on the fifth:— ' to be issued ‘*‘ occasionally; ’’ which is a great deal 
‘Madam, can you tell me whete Ican see the ; ‘ oftener, the editor says, than he shall be able to get 
elephant ?”” ; his pay for it. 


‘No; but if I had a looking glass, I could show } —— 
you a very large monkey.”’ } Some one says—‘* We have no particular aver- 


The rowdy sloped.’ | sion to liquor, but we acknowledge that we despise 

| him who quaffs the godlet till he becomes a tumdler. 

‘* Tell your mistress that I have torn the curtain,” *‘Tkat isa beautiful coat you have on; where 

said a gentleman to a punning domestic at his lodging } does your tailor live ? ’’ said one gentleman to an- 

‘* Very well, sir; mistress will put it down | other. ‘On the skiris of the town,’ was the rea- 
} } ay response. 








house. 
as rent.’ 
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OH! HEED HER NOT. 


, point of fact the presiding fairy of this flowery abode 
and Janette was as beautiful as youth’s early imag- 





BY LT. G, W. PATTEN, U.S. A. _, inings. Seventeen summers had matured into gil- 

Cait Uieait ieenied Meiaee6 hes ees _ hood her elegant and graceful form. Her eyes were 

Is passing sweet to hear! , large, and of a liquid blackness; her wavy hair fell 

Thou think’st it breathes for THEE alone : in unrestrained Juxuriance over her fragile waist, and 
"Tis thus for every ear, ey : 

Thou say’st her eye is bright to see, _ seemed to vie in color even with the plumage of the 

Tis lit with seeming flame! : raven. Her face was fair as Parian marble, and yet 


a a = 7. oe for thee— ) so exquisitely tinted with the rose, that the birds, 
' when she showed herself at the window, took her 

! = i " ‘ 
OR}. Reed het et }-the ted lowers for a flower, and came fearlessly to peck the grains 


Than gain cap e’er repay ! 


Thy bosom’s rich and hoarded store, _ of migionette fromm her hand. ‘True at these times, 
: Is idly pour'd away. . Janette remained immoveable, even holding in her 
Yes! let alone thy slumbering lute F 4 od ; 
Her name in silence die: breath, in the fear of affrighting her little melodious 
Better thy breast were ever mute, guests, 


Than heave for her its sigh. P 
ee But the birds and the flowers were not the only 


' “* { % ? i 
Oh! heed her not!---though fair the mould loves of our charming little fairy—she also loved 
O’er which thy spirf& dreams, é : ; : 
The heart it shrines is calmly cold her mother with a daughter’s fondest intensity. Her 
As winter's frozen streams. : father had held an appointment under Government, 


And THINE---all burning as the spot . . : . : 
On the volcano toss’d. * * * :P but unhappily dyiag six months prior to the period 

! 1 y 9) 
I charge thee, minstrel, heed her not! allowed for the pensiouing of the widow, left to his 


Or be forever lost. ; 
‘ wife and daughter no other means of existence, but 





— his own good name and their indusiry, a legacy not 
WEALTH AND WIS DOM ! always eure of procuring a livelihood. 

OR, ; But luckily, Mrs. Delvecourt was courageous and 

persevering, and Janette, the beautiful Janette, was 

; cheerful and industrious, so that whilst the mother 

| planned, the daughter executed: and the choicest 

and most exquisite flowers sprung up as if by magic 

under her little indefatigable fingers, as if called 

, forth by the irresistible sunshine of her countenance. 


A LOVER’S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Tue city of Riverain looks upon an oasis of ver- 
dure, which is lost in the gloomy and miry appear- 
ance of the adjacent street. Leaving behind its 
two heavy iron gates which resemble the doors of a; But all this industry would have been scarce able 
prison, you soon perceive a long range of respecta- | t0 procure them common necessaries, were it not for 
ble yet modest-looking houses the resting place of , the assistance of a young man who inhabited the 
honest indastry, the windows of which look upon , same abode as Janette and her mother. This young 
the blue and sunny sky. At the right were highly- man was called Theodore, and was a nephew of 
cultivated gardens, where the trees of a magniticent ; Mrs. Delvecourt. 
luxuriance projected their countless branches, even; He was an orphan, and had been brought up by 
to the height of the splendid hotel, which shielded ; her, and she looked upon him with all the fond uf- 
them from the cutting wind of remorseless winter. / fection of a mother. Theodore held a situation in a 

The family of Delvecourt inhabited one of these | merchant’s office, and his earnings, added to their 
before-mentioned modest houses, which was furnish- } industry, kept the family in comfort, and allowed a 
ed with extreme smplicity, yet tended with more little to be put by as a reserve for a future necessity. 
than ordinary care, for the furniture slione like glass.; One circumstance seemed however not to have 
The mantle-piece looked elegant and complete, and been foreseen, Living under the same roof, in all 

et its only ornaments were flowers, the freshest and the unrestrained intimacy of close relationship, with 
choicest of the season. a community of interest in order to vanquish the ap- 

The graceful disposition of all things in that little ) proach of poverty, both young, beautiful and good, 
abode, would seem to reveal the presence of some } Was it to be wondered at that they should love each 
good fairy, who, with wand m hand, arranged a!l , other? Theodore and Janette did love each other, 
things to striking advantage; or the graceful care of : and their love foreach other was a love as calm 
some youthful mind. whose sweetest occupation was | and stveét as it was profound. Theodore would 
to embellish and adorn this humble asylum. have died for Janette,and yet he had never distinctly 

And yet there was no fairy, but there was a young | told her that he loved.  Janeite would have sacrifi- 
and gentle girl, whose acts were nearly as magical ’ ced all for Theodore,and yet her smile was not more 
asthe sybil’s wand. Janette Delvecourt was in; bewitching for him than for the rest of the world be- 
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sides. 


When intimacy does not engender the lukewarm- 
Mrs. Delvecourt, resolutely kissed the forehead of 


ness of indifference, it gives birth to feelings the 
strongest and most lasting. These sentiments 
hidden at the bottom of the heart, but like the violet, 
they shed a perfume around them, which reveals 


lie 


their existence. 

Mrs. Delvecourt soon noticed this perfume of love, 
and one day, with her habitual tenderness, she thus 
addressed her children— 

*I fecl very certain Theodore and Janette would 


not be very sorry ifat a future day they were wedded | 


to each other. If either of you feel to the contrary, 
come forward at once and raise your voice.’ 

Janette denoted her reply by warmly embraciug 
her mother. Theodore became pale with joy. 

‘ Well,’ continued Mrs. Delvecourt, smiling, ‘as 
both parties are of one mind, we shall arrange mat- 
ters on the spot, and when Janette shall have attain- 
ed her seventeenth year, that is in four months from 
this, Theodore shall become her husband.’ 

Theodore seized the hand of Mrs. Delvecourt, 
which he crushed within his own, end with hurried 
eyes and radiant brow, replied with an emotion 
which he could not repress, 

‘Qh! aunt, if you knew how I love her.’ 

‘I know it, Theodore. 
with you, for your heart is noble and generous.’ 

Janette, for the first time, fixed a look upon her 
cousin, which thrilled his very heart-strings. 


‘and I shall endeavor, Theodore, to make you as 
happy as your great virtues merit.’ 


The lovers were thus affianced. The tenor of their ' 


lives continued as it bad been before, Jaborious, calm 


nette became perhaps more thoughtful,and Theodore 


more impatient; for he one day said with a languish- , 


ing smile, ‘I cannot tell why, but it appears to me 
that time has become a sluggard of Jate, and passes 


on with a more stately and measured step than he : 


was wont to exercise of yore. What say you, my 
sweet cousin? ” 
‘| think to {the contrary.’ said Janette, with a 


malicious smile; ‘he seems to gallop faster than ever.’ 





CHAPTER IL. 
The day was Sunday; the sun was shining clear, 


bright, and joyous, and the happy family we have } 
just described were prepuring to betake themselves to | 


a lovely spot a little distance in the country, in order 


to dine on the fresh and verdant Jawn, when they ' 
were startled by an unusually violent ringing at the 


bell, and Janette had scarcely opened the door, when 
a man tripped joyously into the room. 


side. Yet both one and the other knew wel! that | 
they could calculate upon a limitless affection on both | 
) Janette; and you, young gentleman, good morning 


, rotund to be mistaken for an Apollo. 


_ poor man, but had returned a wealthy one. 
‘accession had in no wise diminished his amiable 


My child will be happy ' 


himself. 
, I will not detain you, because I intend very often to 
: ; p , ‘ repeat my visits, for I had a warm friendship for Mr. 
She said, with an indescribable sweetness of accent, | Delvecourt, aud wish to befriend his family 

{ J > @ = . 


cannot have the cruelty to refuse me this happiness.’ 
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* Oh! have Tat last found you out?” he exclaimed, 
‘Good morning, madame; good morning, my pretty 


also;’ and he clapsed his arms round the neck of 


the young girl, and grasped, as it were in a vice, the 
hand of Theodore. 

‘ Well,’ continued he, stepping back a few paces 
and crossing his arms, ‘ is it possible that you do not 
know me, Philip Varnier, the old friend of poor 
Delvecourt, of whose death I have just heard ?— 
Fight years spent in Mexico must have changed me 
very much.’ 

This brusque entry somewhat startled Mrs. Delve- 
court, and she remained for a moment motionless, 
but she had perfectly recognized Philip Varnier, for 
his round and cordial countenance was not easily for- 
Janette and TMeodore gazed on each other 
in wonder, and then upon the figure before them, 


gotten. 


_which was that of a large man of about thirty-six, 
or perhaps forty years of age, with a handsome,open 
and frank countenance, and a figure somewhat too 
Such had he 
left for Mexico eight years before, and such had he 
returned, withthis difference—that he had gone a 
But this 


frankness and good humor. 
Janette, handing him a chair, invited him to seat 
‘ No—no,’ he said, * you are going out,and 


You 


‘I shall be most happy to see you,’ replied Mrs. 
Delvecourt; ‘ the oftener you come, the more wel- 


; / come you will be.’ 
and tranquil; the only apparent change was, that Ja- , 


‘ Weil, then, I shall not fail; but I must not forget 
; that you are golng out, so I shall be off.’ 

‘Oh, we are in no hurry,’ said Janette; ‘we are 
going a little way into the country, to dine upon the 
, grass.’ 

‘ Well, that will be very delightful, and a custom 
, | was always fond of, Janette, or, as I suppose I 
‘ should now call you, Miss Janette.’ 

‘J am always Janette to the fiiends of my father,’ 
said the young girl, with an exquisite grace.’ 

They now descended to the door. ‘If I thought 
that it would give you pleasure,’ said Mrs.Delvecourt, 
‘I should say, without ceremony, come with us.’ 

‘If I did not fear being an intruder, I should be 
but too happy to accompany you,’ replied Philip. 

* Well, then,’ said Janette, * fear nothing on either 
side, and let itbe a matter quite understood.’ 


; When they had descended, at sight of Varnier, the 
‘steps of an elegant carriage were let down by a foot- 











man, and Philip gallantly extending his hand to Mrs | 


Delvecourt, led her to the vehicle, and then assisting 
Janette and Theodore, he jumped in after, chuckling 
and smiling at the consternation of his friends. 

They had gone some distance ere Mrs. Delvecourt 
recovered from her stupefaction. 


dore gazed upon each other in silence, feeling rather ; 


uncomfortable in their present position; for when 


people have acquired the habits of humble life, any’ 


thing that tends to draw them suddenly out of their 
old customs, causes more pain than pleasure. 


Varnier understood well what was secretly passing 


in the hearts of his young friends, and he called 


forth all his gaiety to make them cheerful. 
ceeded wonderfully, and ere they reached their des- 


tination, they became perfeet!y fanfiliarized with the ; 
Mrs. Delve- | 
court praised the sinking softness of the cushions,and 

Theodore admired the high-bred bearing of the | 


luxurious comfort of his flying vehicle. 


horses, whilst Janette avowed that a private carriage 


had decided advantages over the ordinary public veh- 


icle, whilst Varnier declared in his own high-wrought 
language,that never before was his carriage so graced 
and honored as at the present moment, and he smil- 
ingly bowed to Janette. 

* How strange unacountable a thing Juck is,’ ex- 
claimed Varnier. 
Job ever was; and after expatriating myself, here I 
am come back again with a pocket-full of money, 
and a heart as sincere,and habits as simple, as when 
I had not a sous that I could call my own; and now 
the only value wealth has in my eyes, is that it will 
enable me to be useful to my old friends.’ 

They now descended from the carriage, and walked 
along the margin of a river in a most beautifully se- 
questered dell, shaded with overhanging poplars and 
weeping willows, with the green and sparkling grass 
interspersed thickly with wild and fragrant flowers. 
Philip courteously offered his arm to Mrs. Delve- 
court, whilst Janette,lively and graceful as a gazelle, 
bounded backwards and forwards, culling the wild 


rose and convolvolus, and addressing her joyous re- ' 


marks to Theodore, whose spirits appeared unusually 
depressed. Varnier looked admiringly on both. 


The day was delicious. The sun shed its brilliant 


rays across the silver clouds, and became reflected in } 


the gentle water of the lake below. 


fresh with perfume,and they dined gaily off the green | 


sward, under the shade of a large walnut tree. They 
dined with their accustomed frugality, for their 
wealthy guest was delicate of offending, by ordering 
as sumptuous a repast as he should have wished. 
When they returned, the sun had began to hide it- 


self in the neighboring woods, and only shed around ‘ 


a feeble but entrancing light. This is the hour when 
gaiety vanishes, and gives place to a dreamy and 
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Janette and Theo- | 


He suc- 


* Eight years ago I was as poor as* 


The air was } 
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pensive reverie. Janette and Theodore, walking be- 
side each other, were reflective and happy. Mrs. 
; Delvecourt was silent, and Varnier, although not 
given to sentimentality, appeared to be overcome by 
the sweet melancholy witch the whole face of na- 
ture had assumed. 

They now determined to take a litle boat down 
the river. The boatman was a novice, and Varnier 
plied him too freely with wine. After some time,by 
a maladroit plunge, he contrived to fasten the boat 
amongst the thick foliage which skisted the river. 
‘ More than half drunk, and furious at his ewkward- 
ness, he gave a sudden plunge with the oar, which 
gave the boat such a jerk,that all those within were 
immediately immersed in the water. 

The danger was imminent. Theodore, rising up- 
on the water pale and affrighted ,took in at a single 
glance the peril by which those so dear to him 
were menaced; he saw that Varnierand the boatman 
had already seized Mrs. Delvecourt. 

Janette,’ he murmured with anguish, ‘ I cannot 
see Janette!’ 

He swam to the boat, and saw that it was empty. 
He then plunged amongst the herbage with all ibe 
: fearlessness of despair, at the risk of becoming 
“himself entangled. Twice he sunk, and twice he 
re-appeared, but alone. 

It is at the moment of the greatest peril, that 
' strong aflection more eminently displays itself.— 

Theodore would have willingly shed the last drop 

of his blood to have saved Janette. He plunged a 
‘third time: a minute, yet it appeared an age,passed 
‘ere he re-appeared upon the water. Varnier and 
Mrs. Delvecourt had reached the bank in safety, 
and awaited in icy terror and deadly despair, the 
result of thislast attempt. Breathless and heart- 
stricken they watched the water until they saw 
Theodore swimming with one hand, and grasping 
convulsively with the other the folds of Janette’s 
white dress. He laid her motionless upon the bank, 
and then fainted from sheer exhaustion. 

One hour afterwards the carriage was conveying 
the party back to their humble home. Janeite, 
with her forehead resting on the shoulder of her 
mother, scarce gave signs of life. Theodore, re- 
covered a little from this rude shock, held between 
his one of the hands of his cousin, and sought to 
‘ communicate to her the ardor of his attachment. 

Varnier, sadly crouched in one corner of the car- 
riage, looked upon them with a singular mixture of 
solicitudé and curiosity. 

} * Young and haudsome,’ thought he, ‘ they doubt- 
‘less love each othey. What a pity!” 





CHAPTER LL 
Janette continued ill for some time. Mrs. 
’Delvecourt and Theodorg passed their nfghts in 
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watchful attendance upon her, but scarcely had the 
daughter become convalescent, ere the mother, 
broken down by anxiety and want of rest, was 
forced to keep her bed. ‘The frugal savings of the 


family were consequently devoured in a few months, ; 


and Varnier made offers of assistance, which could 
not be rejected. 

Varnier was in point of fact a most excellent 
man. He had always loved the family of the 


Delvecourts, for he could.not forget that when he } 
was but a simple foreman to a goldsmith, he had | 
always been received with the greatest cordiality, | 


and the daily association he had with them for the 


last three months, had considerably augmented } 


that affection. 

Upon calling one evening, Varnier found Mrs. 
Delvecourt alone, seated in an arm-chair in her 
bed-room, Janette and Theodore having gone out 
for the purpose of carrying home a piece of em- 
breidery that had been just fiaished. They returned 
shortly, and fearful of arousing the invalid, who 


might have slept during their absence, they open- | 
ed the door with the greatest precaution, and en- | 


tered noiselessly the adjoining sitting-room. Ja- 


nette was about entering her mother’s room, but ; 


Theodore prevented her. He had heard some 


words which had shot through his heart like an | 


electric flash. 


* Ah! if they were not affianced one to the other, 


my dear madam, I would say give me Jnette, 
and I shall make her happy, and you also.’ 
Theodore recognized the voice of Varnier. He 


listened with breathless eagerness, as did also Ja- 
nette. 


; 
‘ These dear young creatures love each other so | 


much,’ replied Mrs. Delvecourt, ‘that nothing 


would induce them to renounce their hopes of hap- : 


piness in their union with each other.’ 


‘It is very natural,’ replied Varnier, ‘and yet ; 


what happiness it would be to share my wealth 
with you—a wealth which I know not how to en- 
joy, but which the good and gentie Janette might 


make use of to keep her pareni’s dec!ining years in } 


independent comfort.’ 

‘I appreciate your excellent intentions,’ said 
Mis. Delvecoart, in a toe of gratiiude, ‘and I 
thank you «ith all my heart; but my greatest hap- 
piness w.ll be in the mnion of my two children, for 
t love Thoodore with as much fondnessas I do Ja- 
neiic, and Lteel convinced they were formed to 
ma'.c each otlier happy.’ 

‘That may be all very (rve,’ replied Varnier, 
‘and as there is no chance of success, I withdraw 


my demand. “Theodore isa fine noble fellow, and 


merits the‘happiness of Janette’s hand a thousand | 


times more than I do, and I should be truly miser- 
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’ able to think that he should ever learn that such a 
‘thought had ever disturbed my brain. But asI 
‘cannot have a closer relationship, fou will at all 
‘events allow me to continue your devoted friend.’ 
‘Our friend—our best friend,’ said Janette, open- 
: ing the door of her mother’s chamber. 

| Varnier, stupefied with confusion at the certainty 
that his conversation was overheard by Janette 
} and Theodore, covered his face with his hands. 

* Seek not,’ said Theodore, ‘to conceal a noble 
action. Oh, Mr. Varnier, these feelings are noble 
and honorable for those who inspire them, as for 
those who give expression to them.’ 

‘If I did not love Theodore the very best in the 
‘ world after my mother,’ said Janette, with grace- 
; ful candor, ‘ I should certainly not feel reluctant to 

confide my destiny to one whose sentiments are so 
noble and devoted. Friendship and regard on our 
part shall never be wanting to attest our gratitude.’ 
* You are too bewitching,’ replied Varnier, kis- 


‘sing the small hand which was extended towards 
} him. 


When Theodore found himself alone, he threw 
himself back upon a couch, and appeared absorbed 
in a profound reverie. His breast heaved with op- 
; pression, and tears filled his dark eyes, which were 
fixed upon the bright blue sky. 

‘Without me,’ he murmured, ‘my cousin would 
be rich, and my aunt be supported in luxurious 
; independence.’ 

He remained more than an hour completely lost 
‘in his own thoughts. Janette approached him 
‘ gently, and laying her hand upon his shoulder, said 
sweetly, 

‘What are you dreaming of, Theodore?” 

‘Of you, my beloved,’ he replied, in a trembling 
voice. 


< 


CHAPTER IV. 
From this time there was no further renewal of 
Varnier’s suit, who appeared not to have lost an 
iota of his accustomed gaiety. Theodore alone ap- 
peared changed. 

He entered one evening with a more than usual- 
ly abstracted air. Janette remarked it, and asked 
with manifest solicitude, 

‘What is the matter with you, Theodore? It 
appears to me that, for some time past, you have 
been struggling with some painful secret. Will 
‘ you not allow your own Janette to console you? : 

At the sound of her plaintive but melodious voice, 
' Theodore felt his heart rebound, and gazing upon 
her with intense agony, replied, 

‘You mistake, Janette.’ 

‘Ah! do not deny it,’ said Janette, with increas- 
ed vivacity. ‘I cannot help seeing that you suf- 


. fer; and 1 now entreat of you to tell me what it is 
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that afllicts you? Nay, Theodore, | supplicate of 
you.’ 

She pronounced these last words with clasped 
hands, and an inexpressible tenderness of voice. 
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‘°Tis a mere childish dream,’ said Theodore, ' 


with embarrassment. ‘ It appears to me that I am 
menaced by some misfortune. Ihave had vague 
presentiments; and as all my thoughts are centred 
in you, I think what should I do if I were to lose 
you.’ 

‘What an idea,’ said Janette, with surprise. 
‘Why, Theodore, I never felt better in my life 
than I do at present.’ 

‘Well, then, you see it is a dream—a sort of 
childish mockery, of which I should net have spok- 
en to you, and which willsoon dissipate itself I 
hope.’ 

Janette did uot feel at all satisfied, yet she dared 
not question him further. 


When the hour for retiring came, at night, Theo- 


‘torn and bleeding. 
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his beloved Janette. He placed his hand upon 
his heart, which appeared as if about to burst its 
confines, and, falling on his knees, murmured, 
‘Oh ! Janette, Janette, how madly I adore you.’ 
He remained thus, his mind prostrated, his heart 
Then rising with a resolute 
air, ‘adieu! adieu!’ he uttered with stifled sobs. 
Some hours after Varnierarrived. Janette, who 


, was preparing the family breakfast, exclaimed, 


‘ What has brought you at this early hour? ’ 

‘I want to speak with Theodore,’ he answered, 
‘as I have a splendid situation to offer for his ac- 
ceptance.’ 

* The slothful sluggerd is doubtless still in bed,’ 
said she maliciously, raising her voice in order that 
her cousin might hear her. ‘ Go, and scold him,my 
dear sir; and tell him that it is near e:ght o’clock.’ 

Varnier entered the chamber of Theodore, and 


‘ returned almost immediately, holding two letters in 
‘ his hand, one was addressed to himself, and the 


dore embraced his aunt over and over again, then | 


turning towards his cousin, he extended his hand, 
and looked at her with a most peculiar and melan- 
choly air. 

‘Cousin,’ he said in a subdued tone, ‘ will you al- 
low me to embrace you also? ’ 

‘No, no, Theodore, not yet. We shall be mar- 
ried shortly, and then,’ said she, with a coquettish 
smile. 

Theodore became so pale, and so visibly affected 
that the artless girl, turning towards him her soft 
atl rosy cheek, exclaimed, 

‘There, Theodore, if you must be paid before- 
hand.’ 

Theodore grasped her in his arms, and trembled 
convulsively, and kissing her cheek, deposited there 
a tear. ; 

Janette, notwithstanding the careless air she 
had assumed, felt the blood rush to her cheeks, and 
she became red as the roses that were blossoming 
at her casement. 


Shut up in his chamber, Theodore wrote two let- 


ters, after which he threw himself,without undress- | 


ing himself, upon his bed. When the first faint 
blush of morning dawned, still were his eyes un- 
closed, and his features bore the traces of intense 
suffering. He arose noiselessly, and cast urountd 
his loved chamber a look of anguish, which had 
only heretofore witnessed his exclumations of love, 
and dreams of happiness; then he softly unclosed 
his door, aud proceeded to the sitting room, and 
stopped before the bed-chamber of his aunt. The 
door was kept open, and through the aperture he 
could vaguely distinguish, by the pale morning 


other to Janette! 
Janette, trembling and terrified, opened her’s, 
and read as follows :— 


‘Beloved Janette,—To love with purity and truth 
we should be ready to make every species of sacri- 
fice for her whom we love, Yes, dearest, such is 
true love. To love otherwise, one’s heart must be 
narrow and selfish, and such a one can never feel 
the celestial passion in all its purity. 

‘Rather would I have been in the depths of the 


‘ river, than return to life without you; and the same 


feeling of intense adoration will enable me to fly 
far from you, rather than prevent you profiting by 


‘ that fortune which now smiles, and opens to you 


jts arms in order to confer upon you its choicest 
gifis. Fortune, ’tis said, presents itself once, and 
once only, in our lives. ’Tis fitting, then, that we 
should know when to seize it. I know, my belov- 
ed girl, that for me you would refuse the most brill- 


‘jant opulence; but should I accept such a sacrifice? 


No! for I wish to show myself worthy of you. 
‘If I were unable to appreciate Mr. Varnier’s 


character, I should doubtless hesitate in my resolu- 


tion, but I know him to be so open, so generous, 
and so amiable, that I have not the least fear of 
vour ever regretting uniting your destiny to his.— 
This is the consideration that has decided me, and 
from which I hope to draw consolation, 

‘And then, my cherished cousin, you are so en- 


’ during, and yet so fragile, that the constant exer- 


tions you make to add to your mother’s comforts 
must inevitably undermine your health. By ac- 


_cepting Mr. Varnier, you will be enabled to enjoy 
'an existence free from care and anxiety, 


Your 
dear, suffering mother will also have restored to her 
the comforts she was accustomed to enjoy in days 
gone by. : 

‘ The sacrifice which I have had the courage to 
make, I beseech of you, my too dear fJanette, to 


accept, if not with joy, at least with cheerful sub- 


mission. Do not afflict yourself on my account, for 
I have become resigned to my hopeless destiny, and 


‘| feel convinced that, at a future day, you will 


light, the pale but tranquil countenance of that dear ' } 10.6 me: for, by my banishment, I shall ‘have se- 


relative, as well as the soft and blooming face of | 


cured the happiness of those 1 love so fondly. 
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‘ Occasionally speak of me to my dear aunt, and 

let me crave an humble corner in your gentle heart. 
’ Adieu. THEODORE.’ 

‘P. S. Do not take any step to discover my re- 
treat, for it would be useless. There is no human 
being aware of my intentions,and God alone has 
been my confidant.’ 

The letter addressed to Varnier contained but a 
few words. ‘lheodore recommended him to use 
all his efforts to induce Janette to become his bride, 
and besought him as he valued his eternal happi- 
ness to devote his whole life to her service. 

There breathed in these two letters an apparent 
calmness and reserve, which indicated the most 
profound grief. He had assumed this, lest he 
might communicate the intensity of misery under 
which he tottered, while he performed this heroic 
act of self-sacrifice. 

Janette wept, and was inconsolable. ler moth- 
er was also immersed in grief. Even Varnier, who 
was not much given to the melting mood, felt a 
rather uncomfortable and choking sensation. 

‘What a fool the boy is!’ he cried. ‘ Whata 
sublime act of devotion. If I could but find him, I 
would bestow on him the half of my fortune, and 
make him marry Janette. I shall seek him, and 
find him; aye bring him back to you, orl shall 
never again present myself before you.’ 


Saying these words, he left, leaving Mrs. Delve- 


court and her daughter in profound affliction, but 


still clinging to the ray of hope which Varnier had , 


held forth. 
Every effort which Varnier made to trace the 
fugitive was vain. He returned to the mourners, 


after a month spent in useless search in all quar- 


ters. 
‘I have performed part of my promise,’ said he; 
but I have returned without Theodore.’ 


He caused a search to be made in other quarters, » 


but all search was alike in vain. Then he began 
to think of what Theodore had recommended in 
his farewell letter. 
ject ? Janette and her mother continued inconsola- 
ble. Varnier continued so persevering, so noble, 
and so good, that both mother and daughter were 
vanquished by his patience, and were induced to 
listen to the last hope expressed by Theodore. 


Six months after, Janette married Varnier. 
More than once during the day her eyes were ob- | 


served to fill with tears, notwithstanding her efforts 
to smile upon the friends collected upon the occa- 
sion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Some years after this, a stranger apparently | 
about thirty years of age, of pale and melancholy | 
: of her for that length of time, because she is trav- 


aspect, slowly traversed the same town. He cast 


But how to propose this sub- | 


his eyes around him with a strange yet expressive | 
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curiosity, and smiled sadly at the sight of the old 


walls, which still threatened to crush the wayfarer, 
and yet they appeared not more tottering than 
they had done formerly. 

‘They will outlive me now,’ he murmured, 


’ shrugging his shoulders. 


Having arrived at the extremity of the town, he 
stopped before the modest habitations we describ- 
ed in the commencement of our ta!e, and looking at 
one of them with peculiar interest, he at length 


entered it without perceiving that he was followed. 


* Have you any apartments to let?’ he demand- 
ed of the apparent proprietor. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied un old man. 
late to see them now. 

‘How are the apartments situated?’ again 
questioned the stranger. 

‘ Three rooms up-stairs, together with a kitchen, 
all furnished.’ 

‘ Are these the apartments formerly occupied by 
Mrs. Delvecourt?’ again asked the unknown, 
with visible emotion. 


‘But 


Will you call to-morrow.’ 


it is too 


The old man, surprised by the tone, raised his 
eyes towards the questioner, and fixing upon him 
the look of a diplomatist, eyed him first with hesi- 
tation, then with doubt, and at length exclaimed, 

‘Is it not to Mr, Theodore I have the honor of 
speaking ?’ 

It was, in fact, the wanderer returned. 

He had arrived from London, where, after seve 


_ral years of hard work, which was the only distrae- 


tion to his profound grief, he had amassed, by 
strict economy, a sufficient sum to live humbly upon 
for the remainder of his life. 


His health, broken down by hard labor, and ex- 
cessive despondency, rendered it necessary for him 
to take change of air, and rest for some time. 

‘Yes, it is indeed Theodore,’ hereplied. ‘ You 
recognize me then?’ 

‘Yes, and yet you are changed,’ replied the 
man. ‘You are much paler, and considerable thin- 
ner. But where on earth have you hidden your- 


self?’ for you were sought everywhere, and no- 


where to be found. The good Mr. Varnier was 
running after you for two months at least.’ 

*The worthy man.’ 

‘Yes, you may well say that-a very worthy man. 
When he saw that you would not return, he married 
Miss Janette; and she is now a grand lady, but not 
a whit prouder for that.’ 

‘Is she happy? Oh!tell me! ’ 

‘I believe so; she has a supert house, a magnifi- 
cent equipage, and the grandest dresses. But it is 
a year since I saw her; nor have I heard anything 


eling with her husband and her mother.’ 
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‘Her husband!’ repeated Theodore; and in spite 
of himself he sighed, for he had never thought of | 
Janette but as the idol of his soul, 

* But,’ said the man, ‘tothe business point. I 
do not see why you cannot take possession of your 
old lodgings if you wish. They are nearly in the 
same state as formerly.’ 

‘Ts the furniture the same?’ inquired Theodore. 

‘ The very same, my dear sir. When Mrs. Delve- 
court left, she desired that I would sell it.’ 

*[ will purchase it,’ said Theodore. ‘It istome 
they ought to belong. They shall be my wealth— 
the remembrance of past joys are centred in them, 
and they represent the short-lived happiness of my 
whole life. Ah!’ he continued, ‘give me the keys 
of these apartments so sacred to me! 
find myself once more in that much loved retreat.’ 


I long to 


The old man felt no difficulty in granting his re- 
Ilis 
heart beat, and his limbs trembled as he opened the 
door, as if he expected to see those he loved so 
much in their accustomed places. 

He passed rapidly from chamber to chamber, as 
if he would take in all at one glance; then he re- 


quest, and Theodore bounded up the stairs. 


commenced his investigation with slow and falter- 
ing steps, looking at each piece of furniture with 
an attentive curiosity, and a lively emotion. 

Everything was apparently in the same order in 
which he had left it. . 


There was the arm-chair in which Mrs. Delve- 


court used to sit—and here was the table at which 
Janette used to embroider, and where he had pass- 
ed the most delicious moments of his life. There, 
too, were the flowers that Janette herself had cul- 
tivated. He gathered a few, and their perfume 
cheered him. Then turning into another room, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Welcome, welcome, my little chamber 
—the discreet confidant of my early hopes, of my 
first, my early love—welcome, thrice welcome.— 
How often, in order to embellish you, has Janette | 
culled her fairest flowers! Oh! how happy was I 
then!’ He folded his arms, and appeared to be 
considering with a humid eye every little detail.— ‘ 
He then seated himself at one of the windows | 
which looked upon the sarrounding richly cultivated ' 
gardens. The night began to fall, and the red lights | 
of the city burst forth at the same moment as the | 
silver stars illuminated the firmament. ‘The night ‘ 
wind gently wafting the foliage of the trees was | 
the only sound that disturbed the stillness. 


Theodore, with his head leaning upon his hand, 
remained in an attitude of deep reverie, his eyes ; 
fixed upon the starry space above him. He} re- | 
mained there for some minutes perfectly immove- } 
able, absorbed in thoughts which were by turns full ; 
of sweetness and replete with bitterness. 


; piness to Janette and her mother. 


; ments. 


‘ see you before me, I touch your garments. 
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{ J did right to leave them,’ he soliloquised, ‘as 


my absence insured opulence, and, of course. hap- 
Together, we 


‘should have led a life, full of privations and tor- 


And alas! how I should have suffered to 
have witnessed their eufferings. Ah! it is better as 


itis. Iam alone the sufferer.” Then he thought 


‘that he saw Janette and her mother smile upon 


him with thanks and gratitude. This recompen- 
sed hira in some degree for his years of agony. 


Then the nature of his impressions changing, he 
exclaimed, shrugging hir shoulders, *‘ Who knows 
but they have perhaps forgotton me? Or, if I am 
remembered, it is but to tremble at the idea of the 
poverty to which I would have wedded her. Wealth 
dries the heart they say, and holds up poverty as 
the greatest evil this world can afflict us with.’ 

And again, in his imagination, he saw his aunt 
and beautiful cousin pass betore him, surrounded 
by an elegant circle, of which they were the idols; 
and, as they passed, they honored him witha dis- 
dainful bow of recognition. This thought set fire 


‘to his brain. ‘Oh! Janette, Janette.’ he murmured 


with tearful eyes, and broken voice, ‘ is disdain or 
forgetfulness all that remains for your once loved 


Theodore?” 


‘ Disdain or forgetfulness for you!’ exclaimed a 
voice behind him. ‘Cruel friend, what injustice 
you do Janette.’ 


A fearful shriek escaped Theodore, as he turned 
round his head, A lady was standing there, pale 
and motionless,'in the half obscurity of the cham- 
ber. This lady was dressed in black, with so dis- 
tinguished an air, and so elegantly attired, that, 
after having recognized her, Theodore began to 


_ doubt that it could be Janette. 


‘Do you not know me?’ said the same voice, 
which thrilled through Theodore’s whole frame. 

‘Janette,’ cried Theodore, with a shriek of joy. 
‘Is it indeed you, Janette? Oram I not rather 
the sport of a dream or hallucination? But no, I 
Hap- 


; piness unlooked for! But tell me how has all this 
} occurred !” 


‘I saw you by mere chance, and at once recog- 
nized you. I followed you, and after seeing that 
you had entered this house, I leisurely pursued the 
same way, and arrived just in time to hear you ac- 


, cuse me of ingratitude.’ 


Theodore threw himself at the feet of Janette. 

Oh! pardon, pardon,’ he cried in a tone full of re- 
pentance. ‘ How could I have doubted your heart? 
Ungrateful that Iam.’ Overcome by the intensity 
of his emotion, he covered his face with his hand- 
kerchief, and wept unrestrainedly. 
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‘ Be calm, Theodore,’ said Deedee: ‘I ¥ tdeaiwe | 
you from my heart.’ 

‘ Thanks, dear Janette, thanks. I find you as; 
good as you are beautiful. Ah! there are moments 
of intense happiness that are worth a whole life, 
and I should now die, if one could die of joy.’ 

* Live, and be happy, cousin,’ said Janette, with | 
a charming smile. My mother will be delighted to » 
see you, and I have always cherished your devotion ; 
which certainly merits reward, and the future | 
seems to offer us her choicest happiness.’ 

? What mean you?’ said he, with astonishment. 

‘I am free,’ said Janette,gravely ; ‘free now more | 
than a year. Are you also free, Theodore ? ’ 

‘ Youare free! Ohi! do you still love me? ” 

* Do I love you ?’ she repeated with an exquisite ; 
grace. ‘ Who, then, dol love, if 1 love not you?’ 

Oh! Janette, Janette, this is the very intoxica- ; 
tion of happiness, for I have ever loved you atone.’ 

‘Well, then, come,’ said she, leading him forth, 
‘ come and embrace your aunt, or, if you prefer it, 
your mother, who has already despaired of ever 
seeing you again.’ 

In a few months, Theodore and Janette were uni- ' 
ted. The day of their marriage they visited the tomb } 
of Varnier,whose last instructions to Janette were, ; 

‘Find Theodore, if you can, and make him hap- ; 
py with you hand and wealth, for he deserves it.” | 


ene 





‘ 
SONG. 
Roses are the’ garden's pride, 
But there are other flowers beside, 
Fair and beautiful to see, ; 
Worth the pow®trs of minstrelsy, 
Pale and star-like flower that grows 
My window round, above the rose 
{ prize, and deem thee half divine, 
Fair Virtue’s flower—the Jessamine. ; 





Pure and modest is thy hue, 
As the rose, thou’rt fragrant too; ; 
Sweetness that will not ‘decay, 
‘Though thy beauty pass away. 

Thou ‘wilt not with thora distress,’ 
The hand that woos thy loveliness : 
Thee I’ll choose a wreath to twine, — 
Fair Virtue’s flower—sweet Jessamine: 


PPA AAR 


An axe was lately turned up by a plough, 
in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, which ‘ 
bore on its side the stamp “U.S.” The 
spot where it was found is said to be the same | 
where Gen. Anthony Wayne encamped his: 
army in 1795, on his way to Greenville! 
where he made the treaty. which ended the | 
Indian wars of the Northwest. 





The flowers are appropriately termedethe 
alphabet of the angels. 
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THE AUTUMN OF LIFE 


The spring of life is past, 

With its budding hopes and fears, 
And the autumn time is coming 

With its weight of weary years— 
Our joyousness is fading, 

Our hearts are dimmed with care, 
And youth’s fresh dreams of gladness 

All perish darkly there. 


While bliss was blooming near us 
In the heart’s first burst of spring, 
While many hopes could cheer us, 
Life seemed a glorious thing ! 
Like the foam upon a river 
When the breeze goes rippling o’er, 
These hopes have fled forever 
To come to us nomore! 


*Tis sad—yet sweet—to listen 
To the soft wind’s gentle swell, 
And think we hear the music 
Our childhood knew so weil; 
To gaze out on the even, 
And the boundiess fields of air, 
And feel again our boyhood’s wish 
To roam, like angels, there. 


There are manv dreams of gladness 
That cling around the past, 
And from that tomb of feeling 
Old thoughts come thronging fast— 
The forms we loved sodearlv 
{n the happy days now gone, 
The beautiful and lovely, 
So fair to look upon. 


Those bright and gentle maidens 
Who seemed so formed for bliss, 

Too glorious and tuo heayenly 
For such a world,as this; 

Whose soft dark eyes seomed swimming 
In a sea of liquid light, 

And whose locks of gold were streaming 
O’er brows so sunny bright: 


Whose smiles were like the sunshine 
In the spring-time of the year— 
Like the changeful gleams of April 
They have passed—like hope—away ; 
Oh! many a heart is mourning 
That they are with the dead. 


Like the brightest buds of summer 
They have fallen from the stem. 

Yet, oh! it is a lovely death 

To fade from earth like them! 


And yet—the thought is saddening 


To muse on such as they, 


And feel that all the beautiful 


Are passing fast away! 


That the fair ones whom we love, 


Like the tendrils of a vine, 
Grow closely to each loving heart, 
Then perish on their shrine! 


And can we but think of these 
In the soft and gentle spring, 
When the trees are waving o’er us 
And the flowers are blossoming? 
For we know that winter’s coming, 
With his cold and stormy sky— 
And the glorious beauty round us 
Is budding but to biz! 






True friendship is like sound health—its 
value is seldom known till it is lost. 








HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 
BY MRS. SOPHRONIA KNAPP: 

O Tuovu whose presence fills infinite space, 
Who lived ere morniug stars together sung, 
Or ere the wheels of time began their race, 
Or this stupendous globe in ether swung— 
What offering can we bring that’s worthy thee ? 
What tribute to the great, eternal One ? 


Whose name in blazing characters we see 
Inscribed on every work thy hand hath done ! 


The snow crowned mountain, towering to the skies, 
In whose mysterious breast the liquid fire, 

Which knows no dimness, and which never dies, 
Though ever burning , wasting not the pyre— 

And thunders, as athwart the angry sky, 

Peal after peal in solemn grandeur roll, 

And lightning’s vivid flashes, as they fly, 

Reveal Thee to the awe-struck wondering soul. 


The barren waste, the desert wide and vast, 
Where, when the lurid streak is seen on high, 
The traveler trembles, for he knows the blast, 
The dreaded Camsin’s* poisonous breath is nigh, 
Where sands are rolling, like the billowy sea, 
Where beasts repose unhunted in their lair, 

Or scour the waste, unbridled, fierce and free 
Thy name, eternal God, is written THERE ! 


When the proud ocean rolls her surges high, 
When storm-lashed billows in their fury rave, 

Or when in calmness, ’neath a tranquil sky, 
Reposes quietly each sleeping wave— 

Or when the sunbeams glitter on the sea, 

Or night’s pale goddess sheds her pensive ray, 
Fach scene of ocean speaks, O God, of Thee— 
Speaks of the Power, whose mandate waves obey. 


The changing seasons, as they roll along, 

And every flower that blossoms in the vale, 

And warbling birds, in sweet harmonious song, 

Only re-echo back the pleasing tale— 

They teil of Thee.whose loved and wondrous name, 

In yonder blue and over-arching skies, 

Is written out in characters of flame— 

The only Glorious, Great, and Good, and Wise. 
*The hot and poisonous winds of Africa are called by 

the Egyptians Camsin. 





THE DOVE OF THE STORM. 


BY DORA MONEILLE. 








Gent y and quietly the night folded its 
wings over a pleasant home among the Green 
Mountains, where a happy circle were gath- 
ered around a blazing fire of maple wood. It 
was one of those old fashioned home-steads 
of which every one has a bright ideal; tall 
trees bent over it as ifto shelter the young 
hearts that beat happily under the roof, and 
peacefully, even as the birds that sung to 
them through the long summer days, dwelt 
the little mountaineers in their secluded 
homes. Their parents had been ebout a 
week on a visit to friends at a distance, 


though it was mid-winter, and the broad ev- 
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} in pleasure the loveliest season God gives us, 
| for little thought could they take of journey- 
} ing for amusement, when the rich fruit and 
} waving grain were ripening fast for them to 
‘ gather. 

; Tt was the farmer’s season for flitting, now ; 
the harvest moon had long since waned, and 
, left rich stores in barn and granary. There 
/ were stalwart boys to leave at home who 
| knew right well what was needful—and the 
' parents had not feared to leave the little band 
{alone without any protection but their own 
innocence and the care of Him whom they 
: trusted. 

; Trained as they had been to brave all 
; storm and danger, caring lightly for either, 
‘the hardy children had enjoyed the indepen- 
: dence of being left to take care of themselves, 
{as James Graham’s expression is, and now 
‘they were recounting all the home duties 
\ they had faithfully performed, for the absent 
{ones were expected home that night, and 
‘ each little heart beat happily in the conscious- 
ness of having done right. 

; « Well, [ guess father don’t expect to find 
‘all the corn husked when he gets home,” 
said James. 

‘No, nor the old shed boarded up so nice- 
ly,” said Richard. 

“ What have you got to tell father, Annie?” 
said James to a little gentle creature, who 
looked like a white morning-glory with blue 
eyes. 

pe Oh, I shall tell him how good we've all 
‘ been, and how I helped you to feed the lambs 
: every day.” 
} = You'll tell him we've all been good, too, 
/ won’t you, cousin Marian?” asked Richard, 
‘for the roguish boy began to remember cer- 
, tain instances of his teasing and fun, which 
he thought might not sound very well in the 
' account. 
} <A gay and brilliant girl was cousin Mari- 
‘an, who had escaped from the dull restraint 
of city life for a little while to enjoy the free- 
‘dom she loved. Oh, it was strange how she 
‘could leave a sphere of gaiety and fashion, 
; where she was the brightest star, to sit on 
} that old stone hearth in the farmer’s kitchen, 
| and crack butter-nuts, or help pare apples, till 
her little white hands looked black enough ; 
she was so gifted, and so kind, so winning to 
‘all; and then as James said, she was a first 
| rate hand at making candy and popping corn. 
} But Marian Norville was not genteel—in- 
| deed she wasn’t; for she had rather play the 

romping games of the country girls, or coast 





ergreen forests were thickly covered with} with James Graham of a moonlight night, 
snow. They were not the people who spend’ than dance the bewitching Polka in her 
29 
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splendid city "ane mr aha should she not ? 
for the shadows of old bending trees trem- 
bled on the frozen lake, and the moon shines 
brighter there than in a crowded room, on 
beauty which God did not make. Perhaps, 
too, Marian had holier thoughts than those of 


mere enjoyment, for every night she had : 


gathered the children around her, and re- 


peated a prayer so earnest in its few sim- 


ple words, that their young eyes closed reve- | 


rently as they knelt, and all her gaiety was 
for a few moments forgotten. 

Now as she sat on a rude, low seat, with 
Annie’s sweet face resting on her lap, the 
glowing fire-light lit up her face with the 
truest gladness, as she answered Richard— 

“Yes, coz, you’ve been good almost all 
the time, and—” 

While she was speaking, 
was startled by a low, distinct rapping on a 
window pane, and there, with its white 
breast pressed close against the glass, was a 
trembling dove, picking the frost covered 
window, as if he plead for shelter from the 
driving storm. All the children ran eagerly 
to the door, and Richard laid the dove gently 
and carefully in Marian’s hand. The flick- 
erifig light of the candle shone far out on 
the lonely road, and dimly showed two fig- 
ures all wreathed with the falling snow.— 


Tt was unusual in that lonely place to see’ 


strangers passing thus at night. and the ev- 
er restless Richard exclaimed— 
“ You carry in the dove and warm it, and 
I mean to run out and see who they are.” 
Beautiful looked the half frozen dove to 
the kind ones who had rescued it. As it 


nestled close in Marian’s bosom, the gleam. 


in its opening eyes seemed almost human— 
so earnestly it told of quiet gratitude and 
content. ‘They smoothed the ruffled white 
plumes, caressingly talking all the while to 
“ Dovie,” as ifit knew their meaning. They 
scarcely heeded the entrance of Richard till 
he said— 

«“ Those folks were beggars, and wanted : 
we should keep ’em over night, but I told ' 
’em,as father always does, that every town 
took care of its poor, and if they had staid 
at home, they needn’t suffer.” 

“Who are they? how did they look? > 
where did they come from ?” inquired all at’ 
once. 

“ Oh, they looked bad enough ; there was ; 
an old man, and agirl not so big as Marian, | 
and they came from some place down below, 
that I never heard of before. The old codg- | 
er said he was going to see his brother up! 
North, but I guess he made up that story. 
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the whole group 


‘said James. 


said 





GEM. 
“ Why, Dick, I didn’ t think wos’ turn off 
an old man and a poor shivering girl, in such 
a nightas this;” and as James spoke he 
went to the window, adding, “I don’t think 
father and mother will come, it storms so; 
and if they are on the way, they will put up 
somewhere.” 
“The old man’s breath smelt of rum, 
answered Richard, “and if he can buy that, 
he can buy lodging, I did pity the poor girl, 
to be sure, for when I told them the tavern 
was two miles off, she said, ‘Oh, dear, that 
seems a great ways,’ but then father says it’s 
only encouraging folles to drink, if you do 


anything for them when they wander about 
) SO. 


> 99 


Richard did, indeed, repeat an oft-heard 
sentiment of his father’s when he said this, 
for though a worthy tan ia most respects, 
Graham was one of those who ‘‘ remember 
the poor,” only so far as the sufferers are 
good and virtuous, and struggle hard to sup- 
port themselves. 

But holier teachings of his wife had given 
the children other and better feelings, and 
Richard’s conscience smote him when little 
Annie quietly said, “mother wouldn't have 
sent them away, if the man did drink rum. 

‘You promised us a story, cousin Mari- 
an,” said Richard, glad gto turn from a pain- 
ful subject; “tell us one about old times; I 
like those best.” “Tell us about a war,” 
* About Indians,” said Fred 
“ About when you was a little girl like me,’ 
Annie. “ Tell us about something you 
never told us before,” said a quiet boy in 
one corner. 

If the gifted Marian had one power in per- 
fection, it was that highly-valued but rare 
gift of telling stories. There was a long, 
low seat in the kitchen, which they called a 
“settle ;” it answered the purpose of wood- 
box and sofa in the winter evenings, and be- 
ing painted bright red and varnished, it look- 
ed like a good-natured, laughing face, in 
front of the fire. @n this the children used 
to sit for hours and listen to cousin Marian’s 


-enchanting stories, which were usually the 
thrilling realities of history dressed in her 


own glowing thoughts. Sometimes she re- 


cited an old fairy tule or some legion of ear- 


ly times; but to-night the white plumed 


; dove lay lovingly by her, and her eyes rest- 


ed sadly on its trembling breast, as it uttered 
those jow, moaning sounds, which nothing on 
earth equals in plaintive sadness. Marian’s 
heart beat time to the mournful notes, for 
‘there were more noble feelings striving 


‘against her woman’s fearfulness; thoughts 
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of the poor aefious in that alld storm, of 
their peril, and it might be the cause of their 
death. 

She rose resolutely, and said, “I’m going 
to find those beggars,” and as she spoke she 
began to wrap a shawl around her, while her 
lovely face glowed with courageous feeling. 

we Don't go, you'll be buried up in the 
snow,” pleaded little Annie. 

* God will take care of me, Annie,” she 
answered, laying the blue-eyed dove in the 
child’s lap. 

“You shall not go alene, cousin Marian,” 
said Richard, whose better feelings were all 
awakened by a little reflection. 

“T{l carry the lantern,” said James, fora 
rough boy as he was, he know the peril of 
such an errand. 

While they are hastily wrapping coats 
round them, we will follow the beggars on 
their lonely path. 

% * * * * * 

‘‘ That house looked something like our old 
home, didn’t it pa?” said the pale, sad-heart- 
ed girl, as she looked back on the lighted 
house where shelter had been refused them. 
“ Qh! how I wish we were back where we 
used to live,’ she added, as the old man 
walked on silently. 

‘“‘ You have forgotten, hav’nt you, that the 
old place don’t belong to us now,” he an- 
swered harshly ; ‘don’t worry about it, for 
we can’t help it now.” 

“| know it,” she said sadly, “ we have no 
house any where.” Oh! how mournfully 
those simple words were spoken, bearin a the 
tale of a young heart crushed and b lichted, of 
young hopes chilled forever. It touched ev- 
en the heart of the hardened father, and he 
drew his motherless child close to his side, 
murmuring “ poor dove, poor Isabel.” Aye, 
the beggar-girl bore that proud name, and 
she had graced it in happier days, when her 
father was an honored and trusted man— 


when the noblest vessel on the broad lakes | 


was his own—before rum had ruined a god- 
like intellect, and wasted a princely fortune. 


[t was dark now in those forsaken hearts 
even as on God’s earth, and their path was 
lost; faster came down the blinding snow, 
and in their utter desolation the wanderers 
at last sat down; unable to proceed and wea- 
ry with exertion. And now the neglected 
Isabel lay folded in the bosom of the father 
whose fallen fortunes she had so devotedly 
shared, and hot tears fell from his eyes on 
her pale face. 
give me that I deprived you of love and ; 


“ Tsabel, darling, can you for- ' 


home, and every Sine on earth ? can you for- 
cive me for being a drunkard ?’ 

“ Oh, father, do not talk of ps things 
now ; lam happy in dying with you, dear, 
dear father!” 

Shadowy phantoms gathered dimly around 
the repenting man, pointing far back to a lost 
home and character, to the grave of a broken- 
hearted wife,and tothe fast closing eyelids 
of his gentle daughter. Broken words of ag- 
ony and contrition mingled with the hollow 
dirge, that the old trees s sung over the dying. 

Isabel's eyes were shut, ‘the father knew 
it by bending his cheek down until it touched 
her’s, and he felt almost glad that he saw not 
the closing of those beautiful ey es; so many 
a weary day their light had chewed him 
since poverty and drunkenness had driven 
him out to beg for daily bread; they were 
clear and blue as the waters atthe own be- 
loved lake, and they ever looked kindly on, 
age they were closed—the eyes of her wea- 

y spirit were opened, and she saw such 
wiae winged angels as had often floated 
dimly through her dreams, and sun-bri ight 
flowers and gushing fountains, and dwellings 
of wondrous beauty were before her. 

There they were perishing—though Isabel 
had earnestly longed to die, as she revives a 
little from the death lethargy, she nestles 
closer to her father’s bosom like an innocent 
dove, and feels it is hard to lay down a young 
life there in the dreary tempest, so far from 
all human sympathy—and once more she ga- 
zes round and sees the wild storm-clouds 
parting slowly, and one star trembling in its 
distant home. No, ’tis not a star—’tis a 
light, and there are sounding footsteps and 
voices are near. 

The father roused himself at her hurried 
words, but they were too nearly exhausted to 

call for help. Marian heard a faint cry as of 
one perishing; it was just lile the moaning 
-ofadove. ‘ Here Richard, this way with 
the lantern,” she exclaimed, as she bounded 
over the snow drift, by which the wanderers 
lay. They saw a bright face bending tender- 
‘ly over them, and felt that life was theirs, 
Marian seemed suddenly gifted with skiil 
and energy to restore them, and the boys 
could hardly believe they saw their wild 
cousin in the snow-wreathed figure before 
them. She poured warm cordials on the 
colorless lips of the old man, while James 
took thie light figure of Isabel in his arms,and 
wrapped her in his own coat. She smiled 
‘ faintly in gratitude, and entreated him to go 
to her father, but he was already standing 
beside his preserver, anxiously inquiring for 
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bie dncigfhter. And now the its saaty | 
heard the sound of approaching sleigh-bells, | 
and Richard joyfully exclaimed, “ “Tis fath- 

er and mother!” Though startled to see so 
strange a group by the roadside, the parents | 
soon understood ‘all, and the old man was. 
comfortably placed in the sleigh, while the 
rest followed in its track homeward. James 
would not give up his rescued charge, and 
Jeaning on his strong arm, with cousia Mari- 
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an’s ever joyous words of hope in her ear, ' 


Isabel felt like one waking to new life. 

It was late on that eventful night when } 
the blazing fire went out on the hearth, and } 
ail were asleep. In vain they sought for the 
rescued dove; it had flown, none knew: 
whither, for little Annie had fallen asleep | 
while the others were away. 

Morning brought new bloom to Isabel, but | 
not so to her father. 


dying, saw the flashing forth ofa gloriousin- 
tellect even in decay. When the next Sab- | 
bath sun was setting, his sun of life went : 
down also. 

And what became of the orphan, Isabel ? 


A few days he linger- : 
ed, and those who watched tenderly by the | 
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‘ting our shinee: of ber se the guanine of 
; these benefits? Were all these good things 
the spontaneous fruits of the earth, we 
;might, with some reason, claim our share 
without returning an equivalent. Being the 
‘children of nature, we should be entitled, ac- 
cording to republican rules, to an equal share 
of the natural wealth of our common parent. 
; But we do not live in a state of nature. The 
‘meanest article that contributes to our com- 
fort is the result of labor, perbaps the slavish 
‘toil, of some one or more of our fellow be- 
‘ings. It is wrong, therefore, to consider our- 
' selves entitled a a living as itis generally 
‘termed, without having purchased it with our 
- wealth or earned it with our labor. 


We are more ready to perceive an obliga- 
‘ tion which is due ourselves, than one which 
}we owe to others. This remark is not less 
jtrue for being trite and frequently uttered. 

‘It is easy to understand and realize that the 


They took the sweet bird to their own nest, } ‘ world owes us a living; but how many are 
and she became a gentle sister to the little ; there who have ever considered that they 
Aunie, a beloved daughter to her protectors, We 


and when five bright summers had ftown 
lightly by, she became the happy wife of } 
James Graham. 

Never was a bridal graced by a fairer 
guest than the light-hearted and lovely Mari- 
an; and though the white dove never retunr- 
ed to nestle in her bosom again, she always 
called Isabel—in the language of her own 
heart—the Dove or THE Storm. 





“THE WORLD OWES ME A LIV- 
ING.” 


How often do we hear these words quoted, 


as an apology for one’s negligence of his} 


debts, and his want of industry in his busi- 
ness or profession. The world owes every 
one a living, undoubtedly ; but it is equally 
true that every man owes the world an equiv- 
alent for that living. We who live in a civ- 
ilized society, partake of something more 
than the mere spontaneous productions of 
nature ; we are constant partakers of the 
productions of the labor of our fellow men. 
Under these circumstances, is it right that 


‘are under great obligations to society. 
would not except the poorest person in this 
‘highly favored community. The meanest 
individual who gropes in a hovel, partakes of 
comforts which are unknown even to the 
princes and chiefs of many of the savage 
tribes who live upon the spontaneous boun- 
ties of nature. No man isso indigent but 
thathe is clothed with the production of an 
ingenious manufacture, and sheltered by a 
roof which is the result of the combined la- 
‘bor of many seperate trades. No man isso 
humble but that he is protected in his person 
and his rights, by the laws and by the courts 
of justice, which are supported by the severe 
intellectual labor of some the greatest and 
wisest of his fellow citizens. When he looks 
around him, in his humble seclusion, he may 
fancy himself deserted. So, indeed, he may 
be forsaken by his fellow citizens; but he 
is still an object of the careful guardianship 
of those laws which constitute the basis of 
civilized society ; and though his neighbors 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





we should partake of the privileges, comforts} may forsake him, and lead him to imagine 
and luxuries of society, without contribu- { himself forgotten and unheeded in the world, 
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the invisible arm of the law pdédotsh him, 
and many unseen blessings are showered 
down upon him, which he could not realize 
until he should be deprived of them. 

Aman who is willing, therefore, to par- 
take of these obligations, without contribu- 
ting, in his turn, something which tends to 


ween oe 
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which he lives, he receives protection in his 
person and property from the world, for 
which he returns no equivalent. He owes 
the world or society a vast debt which he 
has not paid, a debt which the worldly-mind- 
ed seekers for filthy lucre are too apt to over- 
look when dictating to their fellow citizens 





















































strengthen that machinery by which his/their rules of conduct. The obligations 
rights are protected, or to increase those pro-} which are due to us from the world, and to 
ductions by which his wants are supplied, is‘ the world from ourselves, ate mutual; and 
destitute of honor. Every citizen ought to let us not be unmindful, when making our 
resolve to do something more than an equiv- ‘ reckoning, that it is not by unremitting in- 
alent for what he receives from the world.— { dustry alone, but also by the strict obsere- 
We do not mean by this remark, that every ance of the rules of morals and civil laws, 


one is under obligation to accumulate wealth. that we can pay the debts which we owe to 
The greatest accumulators have often done | society. 


the least towards increasing the common } 
stock of moral and physical comforts. He} GOUT, RICHES, AND ENNUI. 

who pays for all he receives, by the labor of} Whata pity that people can’t indulge in 
his own hands, in an honest occupation, re-' the second of these luxuries without having 
turns at least an equivalent, and usually ‘the other two appended—isn’t it? From 
more than this, to society, in regard to what-} some cause or other, the very rich and the 
ever concerns his physical comforts. Bot ; Very poor are always very miserable—one is 
there is another debt which is due to society, | ‘miserable from want of employment, and the 
for the moral benefits which we derive from ‘ other from the want of food. Of the two, 


a well organized, social system. One can-} however, the rich man is the most miserable. 
§ 





not answer this debt! by mere industry in his! Over eight hundred men of fashion commit- 
pursuit or’ profession, unless it be in those‘ ted suicide in Paris alone, last year—the 
professions which relate to the morals of com- |: ; number of beggars who severed their jugu- 
munity, such as law, divinity, and the in- | lars during the same period, was only six- 
struction of youth. ; teen, The only class of people who can lay 

The world owes a living to all the indus- ' ‘claim to any real happiness in this world, are 
trious, because by their industry, they con- | those who occupy the middle walks of life, 
tribute their share of the common stock which | men who have plenty of comforts, but have 
supports the community. But the world | to sweat like the fury to obtain them. The 
owes protection only to those, who by their} proportion of those to the rest of the commu- 
moral conduct and by their labors to preserve nity, is about one to three, or in other words, 
morality and social order, contribute their‘ there is about three quarts of sighs to every 



































share towards the strengthening of that mor- | 
ai machinery by which private order and civ- 
il order are preserved. Let not any man 
boast, therefore, that he has earned all his 
claims upon society by simple industry in the 


gallon of fun in the world. 

For some good reason, every body is 
more susceptible of pain than pleasure. A 
fit of the toothache will continue its attack 
for a fortnight, at the expiration of which 





pursuit by which he gains his livelihood. 


time, it-is just as good as new—the last pang 
By this alone, he pays off only half his 


possessing all the power of the first. <A 
debts. If he contributes nothing towards} pleasure that would continue such a length of 
strengthening the laws, and towards improv- } time, would be as insipid as magazine poetry 
ing the morals of the social system under ' before the first week is out. Again, we are 
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so. framed and fashioned, that our sensations | 


may continue alive; for years, to torment—af- 


ter they have been dead for years, to trans- | 


port ; and it would be well, if old age, which 
has been said to forbid the pleasures of youth, 
on penalty of death, interdicted us also from 
those pains which are unhappily as much or 
more the lot of the old than of the young. 
The cold and shriveled hand of time is doub- 


ers, but he plants thorns in their room; and 


punishes the bad with the recollections of’ 
thing out of my five or ten dollars a week 


the past, the sufferings of the present, and 
the anticipation of the future, until death be- 


become the sole disease. 

From this we may conclude, that even 
sickness and pain are very useful; a man 
that is sick, for instance, never has the blues. 
It’s your well people that cut their throats, 
not those that are prostrated with disease. 
A consumptive man never despairs. The 
hypocondriac wealthy are filled with it. 





It has been long said by our Fourth of July ora- 
tors, that this is a great nation. [t is destined to 
be greater still when we get Mexico and Cuba. 
An old lady says that when we annex those two 


; 
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INDUSTRY AND SAVING. 
The following extract of an article in one 
of our New York exchanges, is like “a 
word of advice in season,” and we coinmend 


} it to the attention of the young men : 


It is a common and most ruinous presump- 
tion that simple industry never leads to com- 
petence, and that wealth is necessarily the 


ly industrious ; he not only plucks up. flow. product of trade and generally of fraud and 


crime. The young mechanic or artizan says 


}* Q, itis no use for metotry to save any: 


way.’ 


places, she don’t see how there will be room for } 


all the people. They will be obliged to sleep 
three in a bed. 





*¢ Wife, wife, do pull down one wick of that 
lamp. You will ruin me by your extravagance.” 

*¢ Yes, husband, I did not see it was up.”’ 

‘Now wife, go and feed the two dogs. I got a 
pound of beef steak for them yesterday,”’ 





Mrs. Ramsbottom herself, could hardly ex- ; 
ceed the blunders of the man who walked into the | 
office of the judge of probate, in a neighboring | 
town, and asked: 

*Are you the Judge of reprobate? ” 

*I am the Judge of probate.’ ; 

* Weill, that’s it, I expect. You see, my father } 
cied detested, and he left several Jittle infidels, and | 
I want to’ be their executioner.’ 





Dr. A. Clark, who had a great hostility to 
swine’s flesh and also to tobacco, is reported to 
have said ‘ if he were to offer a sacrifice to the dey- } 
il, it should be a roasted pig stuffed with tobacco.’ | 





' ty years’ honest labor. 


_be secured a fuller reward. 
‘cling to the fatal mistake that industry is 


in the city, or my ten to twenty dollars a 


2 | Desi ard) i try, as_ th 
comes their only remedy, because life had. month (beside board) in the equ? . 
case may be—nobody ever got rich in that 


’ Now it is quite true that a colossal 
fortune was never realized from the savings 
of simple and straight-forward labor, and 
probably never will be.- But it isa great 
mistake to suppose that a competence may 
not (by most men) be realized from naked, 
downright labor, or that men are not con- 
stantly doing this. All around Boston, 
Lowell, and almost every city are the com- 
fortable dwellings of mechanics who com- 
menced without a dollar, and never madea 
good bargain in their lives, but have bought 
a lot, built a house, and now live indeper- 
dently therein on the savings of ten or twen- 
Say, if you please 
that they eught to have received and laid up 


‘ still more in the time, and we shall not con 
' tradict you ; we are as strenuous as you can 


be in assertingjthat labor can be and should 
But do net 


never prospered. Look back over the career 
of nine tenths of the rich men among us, and 


' you find they commenced life as poor men, 
/and laid the foundations of their fortunes by 


saving a part of the scanty proceeds of their 


daily toil. Afterward, they were enabled te 


; accumulate property more rapidly by the 


help of what they had acquired, but they de 
gan with little savings, and could never have 
succeeded otherwise. We are not holding 
these men up as models for imitation; we 
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regard the ambition to heap uprichesas; How ro sx nappy.—Do all the good you can. 
But few men can ; Whenever you hear of a poor widow, an orphan child 
or aged man who is in affliction, pay that individual 
a visit. Do not hoard up all you earn ; give a cer- 
Saree _ tain portion of your property to the poor. Never 
ly take upon himself the responsibilities of | get angry. Ifyou are standered or imposed upon, 
a husband and father without striving to pro- | better suffer a little, than to retaliate and use harsh 
vide for those who havea right to expect of languages. Be not proud or selfish. Think no more 
him a subsistence. The young man who highly of yourself and your talent than you do of the 


d ‘ Capacities of others. Pay all you owe. Keep out 
saves nothing out of his weekly or monthly |“? Siac I 


, : ly. j hi of debt. Have nothing todo with lawyers. Get 
earnings will rarely, if ever, save anything ; not entangled in the meshes of the law ; avoid it as 


and he who cannot lay up something out of | the sure gate to ruin. Shun vicious pursuits and 
a moderate salary, will never obtain a salary | unprincipled associates. Honor the Sabbath, serve 
from which he cam save anything. Vain is ; God, and be devoted to truth and religion. Finally 
, take some useful paper, pay for it in advance, and 
read it attentively, and our word for it you will be 
»happy. Peace and contentment will smile in your 
path, joy dance on your countenance, and every 
if he does not save now, his chances of ever | jane of life before you will be fraught with blessings 
getting into business are precarious, and he / -rich and abundant, 
will not be likely to stay in long if he gets : _ 

The operations of the sculptor may moulder into 
dust; the wealth of the bard may wither; thrones of 


{ 


THE GRAVE OF BONAPARTE. ; conquerors may be shivered by an opposition pow- 


groveling and despicable. 
be truly independent, or greatly useful with- 
out some property, and no man can innocent- 


the expectation ofthe clerk or journeyman 
that he may spend all he gets now, and be- 
gin to save after he has “ got into business ;” 





in. 





On alone barren isle where the wild roaring billow er into atoms; the fame of the warrior may no longer 
Assail the stern rock and the loud tempests rave, { be hymned by the recording minstrel; the hope may 
The hero lies stil! while the dew drooping willow, ‘be disappointed ; but that which hallows the cottage 
Like fond weeping mourner, leaned over his grave ; ;and sheds a glory around the palace—virtvur, 


The lightnings may flash and the loud thunders rattle, shal] never decay. It is celebrated by the angels of 


He heeds not, he hears not, he’s free from all pain; God—It is writted dae pithiss Gf Henge, and te. 
He sieceps his last sleep, he has fought his last battle, 5 Redtedl tics te eal 
No sound can awake him to glory again— $ : , 


No sound can awake him to glory again. 





‘ —_—————— 


Ir1sH Twins.—An old, ragged, red faced for- 


Oh ! shade of the mighty, wherenow are thy legions? — . é . : 
. : lorn look y “s 
That rushed but to conquer when thou ledst them on; | rn looking Irish woman accosted us with “ Plaize 


Alas, they have perished in far hilly regions, sur, for the luv of heaven, give me a fip to buy 
And all save the fame of their triumphs is gone ; , bread wid. Tam a poor lone woman, and have 
The trumpet may sound, and the loud cannon rattle, — } two young twins to support.” 

They heed not, they hear not, they’re free from all pain;}  ** Why, my good woman,”’ we replied, * you 
They sleep their last sleep, they have fought their last | seem too old to have twins of your own*”” 


battle ; { They are not mine, sir, I’me only raigen ’em.”’ 
No sound can awake them to glory again— ; 66 How old are your twins 2”? 
No sound can awake them to glory again. > 6 One of ’em is seven weeks ould, t’other eight 
Yet, spirit immortal! the tomb cannot bind thee, months ’ould, plaze God !”” 





For like thine own eagle that soared to the sun, $ ete 
Thou springest from bondage, and leavest behind thee, } The old saying that ‘ Indelgence-speite-children,”* 
A neme which before thee no mortal had won ;  ieian homsaither Tysons. be ee Ae es 


Though nations may combat, and war’s thunders rattle, ; ‘ 6 ‘yay 
No more on thy steed, wilt thou sweep o’er the plain ; icessary as Air and Light to the body is Liberty to 


Thou sleep’st thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last ; the mind of the child, No child was ever yet 
battle ; }spoiled by uniform kindness, while many have 


No sound can awake thee to glory agaii— been spoiled by severity and and restraint. 
No sound can awake thee to glory again. a 


Coor.—* John has the doctor arrived? ”’ 
SuspenpeRrs.—There is a young beau who has 


: : ‘* Yes, sir.”’ 
been so long kept in suspense by his sweetheart ; , ; : 
that he has po cape io buy any suspenders. , ‘ Then go immediately for the undertaker.’’ 
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RIDING ON A RAIL. 
Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 
Bless me this is pleasant, 
Riding on a rail! 


Men of different ‘ stations’ 
In the eve of Fame, 
Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same ! 
High and lowly people, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level 
Traveling together. 


Gentlemen in shorts, 
Looming very tall ; 
Gentlemen at large 
Talking very small ; 
Gentlemen in tights 
With a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentlemen in grey 
Looking rather green , 


Gentlemen quite old 
Asking for the News ; 
Gentlemen in black 
In a fit of ‘ blues ;’ 
Gentlemen in Claret 
Sober as a vicar ; 
Gentlemen in snuff 
Dreadfully in liquor ; 


Stranger on the right 
Looking very sunny, 

Obviously reading 
Something rather funny ;. 

Now the smiles are thicker ; | 
Wonder what they mean ? 

Faith he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine ! 


Stranger on the left, 
Closing up his peepers, 
Now he snores again 
Like the seven Sleepers ! 
At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation 
How the man grew stupid 
From “ Association !” 


Market woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing “ eggs are eggs,” 
Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a “ smash‘” 
If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely ! 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks, 
That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks ! 
Roguish looking fellow 
Turning to the stranger, 
Says it’s his upinion 
She is out of danger. 


Woman with her baby 
Sitting vis-a-vis, 


Beby keeps a squalling, 


oman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distance, 
Baye its tiresome talkiag 


Noises or the cars 
Are so very shocking 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 

Bless me !—this is pleasant 
Riding on a rail!~J.G. S. 
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Quantity of breath in man and woman.—The 
French are a most experimentiug race, and their dis- 
coveries in arts and sciences proverbially in advance 
of other\nations. By experiments made at the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and arrived at by an ingenious 
species of mask being placed over the face of the per- 
; son whose breath was to be examined, it was ascer- 
; tained that man gives out a much larger quantity 
than womay, and this difference is most striking be- 
‘ tween the ages of sixteen and forty, at which latter 
period the quantity of carbonic acid given out by the 
male is double that of the female. In the male the 
{ quantity goes on increasing from the age of eight 
; years to thirty, after which it begins to diminish; 
and, as a man becomes older and older, the diminu- 
{ tion goes on in an increased degree. In old age 
the quantity is not greater than it was at the age of 
ten, 
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Pretty Lines.—Wuittier, New England’s 
own,—through the columns of the National Era, at 
Washington—of which he is a corresponding edit- 
or--often pours forth his protest against war and 
slavery, and never more effectively so than when 
in song. Ina recent poem on the battle of Buena 
Vista, occur the following beautiful numbers : 
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{ Not wholly lost, oh Father, is this evil world of ours: 
‘ Upward, through its blond and ashes, spring afresh the Eden 


lowers 3 
{ From its smoking hell of battle, Love and Pity send their 
prayer, 
And still thy white winged angels hover dimly in our air. 
The following, from the description of the close 
of the battle is admirable : 


aoe thick’ning winter twilight, wide apart the battle 

_ folled, 

In its —- the sabre rested, and the cannon’s lips grew 
cold. 





A Jobn Bull being at an ordinary in Boston, and 
being questioned respecting his partiality for this 
; country, replied—* Why, I must say that there is 
so much ’eat in this country, and one is so much 
heat up by the great flies that a hordinary man ’as 
no happitite for any kind of work.’ 


It appeared that Johnny had a plenty of happi- 
tite for beef steak, however, and the keeper of the 


house agreed with him that there was a great deal 
of ’eat in this country. 
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Oh! ’twas a fearful sight—the heart grows cold 
To contemplate the scene, as o’er the mind 

At midnight’s stilly hour, it comes in all 

Its frightful and terrific forms ! 


It was a fatal day to many who at the 
destined hour, rushed on board the Erie 
which lay like a swan upon the placid lake, 
at Buffalo, New York, wooing her fated vic- 
tims to her dire embrace. People of every 
age and description hastened, impatient to 
be gone. The young, the old, the rich and 
poor, the voluntary exile who had left his 
native land to seek an asylum in ours, and 
who was pressing forward to his forest home, 
where he might sit under his own vine and 
fig tree, were there, looking forward with 
pleasing anticipation to the consummation of 
their toilsome journey. 


From the Old World, they turned their ardent eyes , 
And sought a refuge neath these western skies, 
Crossed the Atlantic, gained the promised land, 
And viewed with joy Columbia’s whitened strand ; 
Sang loud their praises as they reached the shore, 
And deemed the dangers or the deep were o’er, 
Now tothe West, delighted glide along, 

And sigh impatient for the land of song. 


Some were bent with age, others with 
anxious faces and knit brows, as if medita- 
ting some deep laid scheme. Some young 
and beautiful, their bosoms glowing with the 
bright dreams of youth. Mother’s whose 
fond eyes rested upon those they loved, sat 
quietly waiting the hour, when under their 
fostering hands the wilderness should blos- 
somas the rose. Little children were there, 
for whom the world opened bright and beau- 


tiful ; who, unconscious of evil, gamboled 
30 
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jin all their wild hilarity. Brothers wer 
there, whose souls seemed one, as arm in 
arm, they walked the deck, planniag schemes 
for their future advancement. Sisters were 
there, who had slept in each other’s arms, 
and knew no undivided wish, whose faith 
arose from one altar,a pure and holy in- 
cense. Wives hung upon their husbands’ 
arms or cradled on their bosoms the sweet 
pledges of their affections. | Unconscious of 
the fate which awaited them, with laughing 
eyes and joyous hearts, they congratulated 
each other on the prospect of a short and 
pleasant passage; little thinking of the 
dreadful scene that was so soon to burst upon 
their astonished view! The elements 
which bore them onward to the place of their 
destination seemed to be entirely under their 
control. They deemed the fire and the wa- 
ter their friends. The thought of death and 
the grave perhaps had not entered the mind 
ofa single voyager. No fears disturbed 
them, no apprehensions of danger agitated 
their hearts; hope lifted her fairy tube, and 
presented before them ten thousand scenes 
of enjoyment. All was bright, and every 
bosom swelled with anticipation! Musie, 
sweet and touching, was there! Music, 
which, while it enchanted, broke many a 
feeling heart, as memories awoke under its 
thrilling numbers. Even those who struck 
the impassioned notes, full of life, and hope, 
nielted away beneath its bewildering influ- 
ence, as a spell inexplicable and mysterious, 
wound itself over their senses. For O! 
there was a thrill—a softening down of the 





heart’s conflicting emotions, as the melting 
strains echoed, re-echoed, over the clear blue 
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lake, spread out in all its grandeur and sub-} No vestige remains of the gallant steamer 
limity before them. Whata scene! What} and its happy company! The billows have 
a moment! Life—hope—anticipation were } closed over them, and their names slumber 
there! A bright and beautiful sky above, } together. Their requiem is the rolling surge, 
ornamented with fleecy clouds, floating {and their watchers, the bright flowers of 





around like ‘spirit worshippers” on their 
silvery ears, gliding amid the emerald tints 
of a golden sun set, from which, as froma 
censer, arose a flood of liquid light, as the 
orb of day sank in his pavilion of glory. 
Ere the brillianey of the scene had retired, 
while their hearts were filled with happy 


thoughts—past scenes—loved voices—fare- ; 
silver } 
streams; long and deep memories, which } 


well sounds; moonlit evenings, 


awake at twilight’s hallowed hour, and rush 


upon the soul, as the mind wanders back up- ' 
on the past, and look forward through the : 


opening vistas of time—subdued by. remem- 
brance, and softened by recollection, even 


then—in the sacredness of the moment—the ' 
cry of FIRE! is heard! ! Fire on the deep! ; 
And the ill-fated Lexington rushes upon the | 
minds of the startled and terrified crew! : 


Vain are all efforts for composure! Wild 
delirium seizes hold of the senses, and puny 
man feels his impotency ! 


Much more, when surrounded by a watery 
world, no retreat but the waves—no help 
but God! Fathers, mothers, brothers, sis- 


ters, husbands, wives and little children clus- } 


All that separates them from 
eternity, is an inch ortwoof plank! Death 
in its most terrific form is before them? Ag- 
ony rends each soul, horror paralyzes every 
bosom! The pulses beat with awful rapidity 
their few remaining numbers, and the life 
blood rushes quickly and strongly to its last 
citadel! The boats are lowered—and fail ! 
The flames rage, and follow each _affrighted 
soul, ashe retires to his last, last refuge! 
Who can paint the scene? Who describe 
the horrorsofthe moment? Shrieks, fare- 
wells, wails loud and dreadful pierce the air 


ter together. 


and sweep over the deep; where but a short : 


time previous, music’s dulcet strains floated 
in all the richness of song, and bosoms sooth- 
ed and inspired, arose and fell under its mag- 
ic power! The waves dash—the flames as- 
cend—hope flies—the heart breaks, and life 
expires—as the coruscated waves open their 
heaving bosoms, and receive again, and 
again, with desperate plung its frantic vic- 
ums! 

The morning breaks in its loveliness—tee 
sun rises in his splendor—the blue waves 
curl in their gentle undulations—A/Z ts sti! 


Who has not felt | 
his own spirtt fail and his arm grow weak, } 
even on the land at the appalling cry of fire! } 


‘heaven. The sun, moon, and the stars 
‘which gleam sweetly over Erie’s flowing 
) tide, shall point the mariner to the memora- 
: ble spot—and the fate of the gallant steamer 
‘ shall live, so long as the press shall endure, 
and kind hearted editors relate the scene. 

M. L. Garpner. 


> 





The following beautiful Song will be recognized by 
‘ many of our readers as one of those exquisite pieces so 
; excellently performed by the “ Baker Family.” It is 


truly beautifal :— 
' WHERE CAN THE SOUL FIND 
REST? 


Tell me, ye winged winds 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ; 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where free from toil aud pain, 
The weary sou! may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered, No! No! 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some fayored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow cannot live, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer No ! No! 


And thou,serenest moon, 
That with such bold face 
Dost look upon the earth, 
Asleep in night’s embrace ; 
; Tell me in all thy round, 
3 Hast thou not found some spot 


eer ern eer 


2 Where we poor wretched men 

; May find a happier lot? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 

| And a voice, sweet but sad, responded No! No! 


Tell me, my secret soul! ! 
Oh! tell me Hope and Faith, 

; Is there no resting place 
, From sorrow, sin and death; 
; Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
} Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals giv’n, 
Wav’d their bright wings and whisper’d “ Yes, in 
Heav'n: 





Serious Cons1ipERATION.—An unmarried Ja- 
dy on the wintry side of fifty, hearing of the mar- 
riage of a young lady, her friend, observed with a 
deep and sentimental sigh, ‘* Well, I suppose it’s 
> what we must all come to.’’ 


tee 
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THE 
VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


—_—_—~- 


A TRUE STORY OF LIFE. 





What an excitement there was among the occu- 
pants of the pleasant little school-house at Glen- 
dale. What a huddling together of books, slates, | 


and dinner baskets. What groupings of bright, | 


young faces, and what whispered conversations | 
were carried on. Such bustle, such confusion, had | 


not before been known, even to the memory of the | 


oldest inhabitant. Yet it was not all to be won- 


dered at now, for a prospect had suddenly present- | 


ed itself of a vacation for a few days, and maybe 
weeks to come. A vacation in the middle of June! 
till then an unheard of occurrence in the annals of 


schooldom at Glendale, and the unavoidable result 
of quite as unexpected an event, which I will pro- | 


ceed to relate. 


About one month previous, the lady who had | 


officiated as teacher in the ‘‘ Female Academy,”’ 


(as we in our conceit styled the school-house,) . 


had taken it into her head that married life was 


preferable to a state of single-blessedness, and so | 
deemed it unsought and uncared for. 


in consequence of the void eccasioned by her de- 


parture for a distant city in company with her hus- 


band elect, the school committee was obliged to he 
onthe alert for somebody fitted to occupy her 


ersonage from what we were led to expect. She 
Pp g P 


was young, apparently not more than twenty- two, | 


and possessed striking beauty of face and form. 
At first this latter circumstance caused some de- 
bating as to the propriety of allowing her to retain ° 
the situation. Several of the head men were de- | 
cidely against her remaining. Deacon Hunks es- 


pecially, for he had an only son of just the most | 


impressible age, andthe idea of exposing a rash, 
romantic boy to the fascinations of a village school- 


mistress, was by no means agreeable to the thoughts | 


of the anxious parent, and caused him to wish the | 
lady anywhere than at Glendale. Happily, a few | 
days sufficed to set his mind at rest upon the sub. | 


ject, for their events showed him plainly that the | 
schoolmistress could be as aristocratic in her notions — 


as himself. 
At first the prepossessing appearance of Miss 


Moreland attracted as much. attention among the | 
young folks of Glendale, as it had caused anxiety | 


to the elder ones. From belle and beau, down to 
the lisping girl of four or five summers, all were 
eager to catch a glimpse of her face, and ready to | 
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pe nga to render om the slightest service. 
But a very little while caused their enthusiams to 
; ebb, for Miss Moreland uniformly repulsed all at- 
‘ tempts at sociability, no matter who tendered them, 
, took neither notice of, nor interest in what, passed 
| around her, and seemed to perform her very duties 
; mechanically. Such being the case, as may be sup- 
{ posed, she became not by any means a favorite 
with her pupils. The girls were all particularly 
_ adverse to her manner ; they called her proud, in- 
different and careless of the love of those under her 
charge. 
} A very great difference was there between Miss 
Moreland and the lady who had been her predeces- 
, sor. The latter had been all kindness and tender- 
ness, and was regarded with the deepest devotion 
by the youthful beings over whom it was her duty 
to watch, for they had ever found her ready to en- 
ter into all their feelings, to sympathise with them 
; and when necessary, to give gentle counsel. She 
had always expressed her delight at every new to- 
ken of her pupils’ attachment ; but with Miss More. 
land, it was far otherwise, for pan seemed inclined 
' to repulse both their confidence and affection—and 
they were too proud to offer either, where they 


; Fora long while Miss Moreland’s frigidity was 
| the talk of the whole village—and they at length, 


‘ came to the worthy conclusion, that she was alto- 
place. As may be imagined, the vacancy was | 
soon fille¢, and a Miss Moreland duly installed in 
all the rights and privileges pertaining to a school | 
mistress. The new comer wasa very different | 


gether too proud for her station, and innumerable 
were the expressions of contempt at the idea of a 
village schoolmistress giving herself such airs and 
thinking that there was no society in Glendale good 
, enough for her ladyship. 
One alone of all her pupils was disposed to think 
; kindly of her, and that was Lizzie Ware, a warm 
| hearted and impressive girl of fifteen, fully capable 
‘of deep sympathies and warm attachments. She 
; had only been an inhabitant of our village for about 
; two months ; her family resided in New York—but 
her health being rather feeble, she had been sent to 
; Glendale for the benefit of country air—and in the 
; meantime had determined to avail herself of the in- 
structions at our Academy. Not that Lizzie Ware 
} was by any means a stranger at Glendale—oh, no. 
; Lawyer Belton's wife, with whom she was staying, 
, was her cousin, and she had often remained for 
weeks at their house before—but even had this been 
her first visit to our village her natural sociability 
| of disposition would have made her perfectly at 
‘ home in a day or two. Where others had censured 
Miss Moreland, Lizzie had pitied and sorrowed for 
her ; and while they attributed the lady’s coldness 
' to pride, and some-times to want of feeling, she had 
ascribed it to some hidden grief which had taken 
' possession of her heart, tightening its chords and 
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completely paralysing every warm impulse. Nor 
was she, perhaps, far wrong in her conjecture, as a 
scene to which she was accidentally a witness seem- 
ed to prove. 


It so happened that Miss Moreland had taken up 
her residence at Mrs, Belton’s, and Lizzie Ware 


had consequently many opportunities of observation. 
One morning about a week after the arrival of the } 
new schoolmistress, the young gir] had left her cous- | 
in, Mrs. Belton, in the parlor, and proceeded up } 
stairs in search of a book which she remembered to ; 
have seen a few days previous in a particular apart- , 


ment. 
appropriated to Miss Moreland’s use—but deeming 
it unoccupied, she softly unclosed the door and en- 


tering, was a witness of a strange and unexpected 


sight. Beside a small table in the centre of the 
apartment sat the schoo! mistress. 
miniature upon which a few seconds before she had 
been intently gazing—but she had laid it hastily 
aside, and now with her head bowed upon ber hands, 


and her whole attitude bespeaking utter desponden- } 
And this was | 
the stately Miss Moreland, whom everybody called | 


ey, she was weeping convulsively ! 


cold-hearted and immovabhle—this deeply sorrow- 
ing lady she who, it was said, despised -the love of 
her fellow beings, and was devoid of feeling! Had 


she obeyed the promptings of her heart, Lizzie | 


Ware would have approached the sad one and 
whispered words of soothing and comfort —but she 


controlled the impulse, and deeming the present not 
the most fitting time for the intrusion of a stranger, | 


she silently withdrew. Lizzie never mentioned this 
little incident to any one—to have spoken of it 


would have seemed to her like a betrayal of confi- | 


dence, but it hada pleasing effect upon her own 
mind, for it served to increase the good opinion she 
had ever entertained of Miss Moreland. Day after 
day she watchd her with the most intense interest, 
and her observations convinced her that but for the 


impenetrable cloud that seemed to darken her spirit, ° 


the lady was natually calculated to excite both love 
and admiration. An earnest wish now took posses- 
sion of Lizzie Ware’s heart, that she had some mag- 
ic power by which to win her teacher’s regard—and 
she resolved to leave no means untried to accom- 
plish her object. 


Many were the littleacts of kindness now performed : 
by her, and once or twice she was rewarded witha , 


faint smile or a word of thanks from the schoolmis- 
tress. At such times the throb of delight that per- 
vaded the young girl’s heart amply repaid her for 
all her efforts. 


The morning when my tale commences Miss ; 
Moreland had looked unusually pale, and it was re- ; 
marked by many that she seemed far from well. Yet ‘ 
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This room had, unknown to her, since been 
é 


Before her lay a ; 
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} to all inquiries she returned the answer that she had 
{ merely a headache, which she hoped soon to be rid 
; of. But suddenly she paused in the midst of her 
' duties, whiter and whiter grew her cheek, and in 
‘ another instant she fell to the floor in a state of in- 
> sensibility. With eries of alarm her pupils gather- 
ed round her, weeping and wringing their hands, 
for so cold, so pale, so still she lay that they deem- 
ed the death slumber had stolen upon her. Assis- 
tance was immediately summoned and she was 
conveyed speedily home. It wasa long while ere 
she again opened her eyes ; and ere an hour had 
: elapsed intelligence was despatched to the achool 
/house that the physieian had pronounced Miss 
Moreland’s disorder to be a fever of a very danger- 
ous though not infectious nature. Hence the pros- 
pect of a vacation forthe girls of our Academy— 
for though the teacher’s place might no doubt soon 
; have been supplied, the good people of Glendale 
were in the main too kind hearted to make the trial. 
Nor was the promised vacation welcomed by the 
school-folks as eagerly as vacations were generdlly 
greeted, for the pallid cheek of the schoolmistress, 
the last hour she had been with them, haunted ev- 
‘ery mind, and the thought that she was now pros- 
trated upon the bed of,sickness, perchance of death, 
cast a shadow over every heart. It was surprising 
how the sympathy of all was now awakened, and 
/ many who had thought hardly of her, blamed them- 
_ selves for having freely spoken their opinions, re- 
membered that they knew nothing of her former 
history, and reflected that there might perhaps be 
: many circumstances to palliate her demeanor to- 
wards those with whom she had lately mingled. 


For three long weeks Miss Moreland continued 
. very ill, and there were times when it was feared 

each moment would be her last. Great was the 

kindness she experienced from the lawyer’s lady, 
, for Mrs. Belton was not one to forsake the bed of 
| suffering. And very often when the latter had left 
, the apartment, aud old Hannah, the nurse, had 
, sought repose, another light form would flit about 
} the shadowed chamber, and a soft little hand 
would press against the burning cheek of the suf- 
’ ferer, while more than once when she appeared to 
‘sleep, a kiss was gently imprinted on her aching 
; brow. 

But despite every prediction, and to the surpriso 
of all, Miss Moreland slowly became convalescent. 
During the hours of her recovery, she frequently 
expressed herself deeply grateful for the care that 
had been bestowed upon her, and the softness and 


' gentleness by which her manner was now charac- 


terised, completely won the heart of the old nurse 
who, it must be confessed , had before this been by 
no means partial to her. 
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‘* Sure, Misa,’’ said Hannah, as one morning ! And Lizzie laid her head upon the shoulder of her 
she drew the easy chair in which the invalid re-} teacher and wept sweet tears of joy. 
clined nearer the window, having just been listen-{ « you must be my friend, dearest Lizzie,’’ said 
ing to the words with which she expressed her! iss Moreland, when both had become composed 
gratitude, «* and sure it wasn’t to Mrs. Belton and ; « and [ will endeavor to prove myself worthy your 
myself only that you are indebted for kindness.”” affection. I have known much sorrow,’’ and her 

A remembrance of the gentle being who in the | tones grew tremulous, ‘‘and since my residence 
presence of the nurse had watched by her bed side here grief has made me selfish, for I have been so 
bad never left Miss Moreland’s heart—but she ; entirely occupied with my own sad thoughts, that 
knew not who it was—the darkness of the cham-  [ have sought neither the confidence nor love of 


ber, and the sensations of inertness and languor : others, but it shall be so no more.”’ 


attendant upon illness, having prevented a recog- } 
nition, 

‘‘ Explain yourself, nurse,’ she now said in an } 
eager tone, ‘‘I have a very distinct recollection of ' 
the fequent presence of some one else in my , 
chamber during my illness. And that one—who » 


was it ?’’ 


‘« T was bidden never to tell you, Miss,’ was the ; 
reply, ‘but mayhap, Miss Moreland, it may be | 
doing her a service to betray it, though her own ° 
delicate heart seeks to conceal the good act. Miss 
Ware is not one to boast of what she does—yes, 
she was for many days a patient attendant upon | 
you, often insisting upon ine taking rest, when, in 
reality, she needed it herself, that she might be | 
near you. And certainly, Miss, she must love you. 
dearly —for, when we all thought you were dying, 
she cried and took on as though her heart was > 
breaking ; and afterwards when you grew better 
she seemed rejoiced. And though she has never 
once been here since you recovered, it’s all because 
she doesn’t want vou to suspect that you have any } 
reason to be grateful to her.”’ 


Mrs. Moreland listened attentively to the words | 
of the nurse, and when the latter had concluded 
she made no reply, but relapsed into a fit of 
musing. 

That afternoon Lizzie Ware received a summons } 
to Miss Moreland’s apartment, and witha wildly | 


In another week Miss Moreland had gained suf- 
ficient strength to resume her duties. She was 
welcomed warmly by her pupils, for Lizzie Ware 
had prepared them fora change—and thenceforth 
the governess was a decided favorite with every 
body, for they could no longer condemn her for ei- 


' ther lack of feeling or interest in the pursuits 


of those around her. 


One afternoon, about three weeks after the date 
of the preceding events. Miss Moreland hav- 
ing missed Lizzie Ware from her usual place at the 
Academy, on returning home at noon she pro- 
ceeded in search of her, and found her seated in 
her own apartment weeping bitterly. In reply to 
her inquiries, Lizzie bauded her a letter received 
an hour previous from her mother, and from which 
we take the following extract ; 


** I write to you, my daughter, in the deepest af- 
fliction. Sorrow has cast its shadow upon our 
household, for one of its members, the dearsest and 
noblest, is slowly but surely hastening to the grave. ° 
Yes, Lizzie, overwhelming as will be the intelli- 


/ gence, ere many more hours have passed away 


our only brother will be numbered with the dead 


, —he will be at rest, and we in tears. 


**In order to give fully to you the cause of this 
melancholy catastrophe, it will be necessary to re- 
late a brief history, which, till now, I have never 
confided to you. About two years ago, your 


beating heart she proceeded to obey the mandate. brother was one day seated in the office of his 

The lady was reclining on a lounge in a distant ; friend, Mr. Elwell, when an incident occurred, 
part of the room, and witha trembling step, the | that has since exercised a strong influence over his 
young girl advanced and took the extended hand. } life. While engaged in earnest conversation with 
The schoolmistress pressed Lizzie’s tenderly in her the young lawyer, his attention was attracted by 
own, while she said in a voice full of emotion, ‘‘It | the appearance ofa lady who entered the office, 
was this little hand that in the time of suffering and requested to speak to Mr. Elwell. The latter 
smoothed my pillow—can I ever sufficiently ex-} advanced to meet her, and continued for some time 
press my heartfelt thanks ?’’ and then drawing her ' to converse with her in alow tone. Meanwhile, 
companion closer to her, and pressing her lips upon ; Henry amused himself with observing the fair 
that fair forehead, she murmured in a low, expres- stranget attentively. She seemed to have passed 
sive tone, while the dewy tear drops giistened : her twentieth year. Her face was a very lovely 
within her eyes— ' ene—such as we sometimes look upon in dreams, 
, but which seldom beam upon us in this earthly 


** When pain and anguish wring the brow x 
' sphere—she was graceful, yet dignified, and ap- 


A ministering angel thou !’’———-—_——_— 
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peared to converse fluently and well, 
possessed a full and singularly sweet voice. 


¢ 


‘When she had left the office, and his friend } 


again turned towards him, your brother made | 
some inquiries concerning the youug lady, and dis- | 
covered that she was an orphan dependent upon | 
her own exertions for subsistence. Mr. Elwell in- 
formed him that her father had once been a} 
wealthy merchant, but unfortunate speculations 
ruined him, and he died, leaving his only child 
alone and almost friendless. She now maintained 
herself by copying manuscrips, with which em- 
ployment he (Mr. Elwell) constantly supplied her. 


‘* This little account interested Henry deeply, | 
and a few days after he asked an introduction to . 
the lady, and it was not denied. He found her | 
mind lovelier, if possible, than her person, and af- | 
ter an acquaintance of some months, feeling con- : 
vinced that he could not be happy unless she con- 
sented to become his, he made her an offer of his | 
hand, and was accepted. It was then, that for the 
first time he came to his mother, and breathed in » 
her ear the tale of his love, littte dreaming but that 
she would participate in his happiness. But that . 
mother frowned upon his confession—yes, dearest | 


AAR 


Lizzie, I heard it with the deepest displeaure, and | 
bade him, if he sought my malediction, to wed ' 
with the portionless and friendless one. I could not ; 
brook the thought that my son, the heir of thou-° 
sands, should degrade himself by a union with one } 
who by daily toil contrived to support herself. 
@ Vainly he tried to dissuade me from my resolution, | 
and by every means in his power to convince me 
that my reasons were based upon false and world- , 
Jy foundations—vain ! he besought me to send for | 
her—to look upon her face but once—ownty once ; 
1 lent a deaf ear to his entreaties, and at last he} 
turned away sick at heart, and with tears of an-' 
guish in his eyes. Yes, tears !—the strong man. 
wept—and I, his mother, gazed on without allow- ° 
ing the sight of his grief to weaken my determin- ; 
ation. 

‘* The next day he sought her, and related all : 
that had passed between us. She heard him with | 
the deepest agitation, Like Henry, till experience 
learned him the bitter lesson, she had never for an | 
instance imagined that his kindred could be adverse 
to their union, and now the knowledge came upon ; 
her with an overwhelming force. Moved and ex- 
cited with her emotion, your brother begged her | 
to be calm, He besought her to marry him se- 
cretly, as he doubted not but that when once uni- 
red, his mother’s anger would soon subside ; and ° 
though she started at the propostion, while a wild } 
light gleamed in her eye, she would give no defi- 
nite answer, while she entreated him to’ leave her } 


ore 
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while she : 


face. 
' Elwell had no knowledge of her abode. 
‘ she went still remains a mystery. 


' continually of the lost one. 


: once more to him. 
‘and a * still, small voice, seemed continually whis- 


| that I could restore my son. 





— ~~ 


awe; promising to reply to him on the morrow. 


' The day after this interview he received some 


verses in the handwriting of the one he loved, tel- 
ling him that they must never meet more—allu- 


; ding in a touching manner to the past, and pray- 


ing that both might submit with resignation to the 
destiny which divided them. 


** Since that day Henry has not looked upon her 
Her lodgings were vacated—and even Mr. 


Whither 


** Henry now became gloomy and melancholy. 
The bright smile fled from his lips—he avoided all 


‘ society, and the presence of his mother particular- 


ly pained him, though he strove to conceal his 
feelings. Yet deeming that time would effect a 
change, I took but little notice of the alteration in 


his manners. But the lapse of nearly a year found 


him still the same—and at length, a fever seized 


upon his brain, and for some days it was feared 


that he would fail into a state of hopeless mania. 
‘ Words cannot describe my agony and remorse, as 


day after day I have sat by his bedside and heark- 
ened to the wild ravings of delirium. He spoke 
Sometimes he would 


; seem to be pleading with me—sometimes beseech- 
; ing her to fly with him to some far distant land 


where all might be peace and happiness between 
them—and then, again his mind. would revert to 
her loss, and he would beg her to return and speak 
And all the while I listened, 


; pering in my ear, ‘ this is hy work—thou hast been 
, the destroyer of thy child !’ 


Oh! what would I 


not gave, then to have possessed the power of re- 


‘ calling the cruel words that have separated Henry 


from the one he so tenderly Joved—how happy 
would IT have been to have placed her hand within 
bis and said, ‘ take her—she is thine’—the sacri- 
fice of ny own weak pride would be as nought so 
But ah ! it is too late! 


‘¢ The delirium has left him now, but he is fear- 


: fully weak, and they tell me he cannot servive 


many hours. Once only since his senses have re- 
turned, he has expressed a wish to behold her 
again—but he knows this to be impossible, for we 


‘ are not even aware whether she is stil! in existence. 


; But to a more reasonable desire he has just given 


vent ; he would again Jook upon his sister’s face 


’ ere he departs for the Jand ‘ where the storm and 


the shadow cometh not.’ 
‘* Hasten then, my child, to your mourning pa- 
: rent, and Heaven grant that you may not arrive too 
late.”? 
As Miss Moreland read; the same deathly pallor 
"that Lizzie had once before witnessed apon her 
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cheek again overspread it, and when she had fin- 
ished she gasped forth— 

‘* His name—your brothes’s name !”’ 

‘* Henry Ellston.’’ 

And as Lizzie spoke she sprang forward just in 
time to catch the lifeless form of the schoolmistress 
in herarms. She called no one to her aid, but 
calmly apministered the usual restoratives, for a 
startling suspicion had crossed the young girl’s 
mind, and she deemed they were better alone. 


When Miss Morelane again returned to conscious- } 
ness she strove to free herself from her compan- 


ion’s grasp, exclaiming wildly as she did so, ‘* Let 
me go—let me go, for he is coming, and I must 
never seé him again /”’ 

** Miss Moreland—dear, dear Edith, it is I—your 
own Lizzie,’’ sobded the terrified girl, The sound 
of that voice calmed her. She remembered all that 
had passed, and sinking again into Lizzie’s arms, 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping, 

‘¢ Speak to me one word, dearest Edith,’’ en- 
treated her companion, ‘‘tell me, are you indeed 
the one that my brother has so truly loved?’? A 
low answer in the affirmative greeted Lizzie’s ear, 
and these words also were added; ‘‘I must go 
with you, Lizzie, I must see him once more, ere he 
dies.”’ 

The following morning the mother of Lizzie 
Ware was seated in the sick chamber of her son. 
Her countenance wore a brighter expression than 
had lingered npon it for many days, for about an 
hour before the physician had declared that Hen- 
ry’s disease had taken a more favorable turn, and 
that there was some hope of recovery. 


Mrs. Ware was a wealthy and influential widow 
lady. She was of prepossessing appearance, and 
though she had reached her fiftieth year, time had 
touched her so gently that she looked at least fif- 
teen years younger. Atanearly age, and while 
her heart was yet in possession of another, obey- 
ing the commands of her parents she had married 
Mr. Elliston, a prosperous merchant. Her husband 
died two years after his marriage, leaving her the 
mother of one child, a son. Scarcely had the pe- 
riod of her mourning expired, when she was again 
addressed by Mr. Ware, the lover of her early 
youth, and ere another year had elapsed she be- 
came his wife. Buta very long period of domes- 
tic happiness did not seem destined to be hers, for 
little more than six years after her second marriage 
an accident deprived her of her second husband, 
and she found herself again a widow. 

So completely was Mrs. Ware occupied with her 
own joyful thoughts on the morning we have be- 
fore spoken of, that she did not hear the sound of 

carriage wheels, nor note that the approaching 
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vehicle halted before her own door, and that from 
it two females alighted and hurried into the house. 
But ere many more seconds had flown, she was 
aroused by the sudden appearance of her daughter 
Lizzie, who entered the room followed by another 
lady. 

The mother moved quickly forward, and drew 
her child silently to her heart, while the fair stran- 
ger sprang hastily towards the couch on which lay 
the emaciated form of the once gay and intelligent 
Henry Elliston, and kneeling by the bedside, she 
} clasped that thin hand within her own and breath- 
ed forth his name ! 

Henry Elliston did net die. The presence of 
Edith Moreland, instead of catising as was at first 
feared, injurious excitement, was of more service 
than all the medical skill with which he had previ- 
ously been favored. 








There is a charming little country seat not ma- 
ny miles from the great metropolis, and upon the 
} banks of the picturesque Hudson, and in that plea- 
sant domain now dwells Henry Elliston and his 
lovely and noble hearted wife. Lizzie Ware lives 
with them just now, though how long she will con- 
tinue to do so, I cannot pretend to say—probably 
till that pretty Gothic cottage about a quarter of a 
mile distant, is*completely modeled and furnished; 
when she has had a pressing invitation to reside in 
it; from whom I am not at liberty to divulge. At 
present she is the life of her brother’s dwelling, 
{ flitting about the cottage like a bird, and always 
declating with especial fervor in the presence of a 
certain manly looking individual who must be 
‘ nameless, that it is just the sweetest and most de- 
lightful spot,jin ,the‘whole wor'd, and that she 
would be perfectly contented to live and die there. 

And whenever she gazes upon the face of her 
brother, now ever radiant with happiness, she in- 
wardly blessed the hour when her own kind heart 
prompted her to seek the affection of the Village 
Schovl mistress. 














THE URSA MAJOR. 


BY HARRIET O. NELSON, 





_ 





Darkness has wrapped the earth in the 
folds of her sable garment, but still from 
above; a flood of light is poured upon my up- 
lifted eye. An hundred, hundred worlds are 
glittering in the far-off blue, hung upon high, 
as if to dazzle mortal eyes and hide from 
them the regions of infinity, somewhere in 

which, may be placed, perhaps, the throne of 
| the Most High, the God of eternity. Amid 


s 
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these unnumbered worlds, I see one cluster } how limited, but yet how extensive is our 
that nightly takes its accustomed place in the; view. And over all these worlds as well as 
far-off North. Long, long has that unweari-, over our own, the same Omniscient, Omni- 
ed constellation been on its endiess march. | present eye is constantly watching and di- 
Ages, perhaps before this fair world of ours } recting the movements of the humblest thing 
had been fashioned by the Maker’s skilful; upon the humblest world that has ever had 
hand, it had stood there, as now it stands, }a place in the vast system of the Universe. 
stern, majestic, and yet beautiful. Genera-; Haverhill, Mass. 

tions after generations have passed away on} 

this changing earth and yet thou remainest | 
there, where now I see thee, stern monarch 
of thestarry North. And perhaps thou wilt: 
still shine on for thousands of years to come, | 
a guide to the lonely mariner over the path-. 
less ocean. Buttell me of the regions over! 
which thou stretchest thy regal sceptre. Are} 
they inhabited by mortals like us? Is there ; 
not some bright eye looking down towards } 
this earth, from one of those fair worlds, or 
some grasping mind, wondering what we} 
are, in this little star, seen dimly through the. 
distance ? And have the inhabitants of those 
unknown worlds, ever known sin as we have } 
known it, in allits blighting, withering influ- ' 
ence, and has its continual attendant, Death, ; 
ever entered those fair realms, with dastroy- } 
ing footstep? Or are they all Edens, fair } 
as the light they send to us? gPerhaps an 
gels flit to and fro, with radiant wings, among 
those happy worlds, and condescend to visit 
the sinless ones that dwell there—frendly 
converse denied to us. Perhaps perpetual 
spring reigns there, with ever-blooming flow- 
ers and sweet:singing birds, and perhaps 
breezes laden with perfumes are constantly 
fanning those sunny climes. It may be, too, 
that those regions are all, all desolate, never 
trod by the foot of thinking, reasoning man. 
But I reject the thought. God did not make | 
those worlds and net people them with supe- | 
rior minds, with acting beings, to enjoy their} 
varied beauties, and to worsbip the great Au- } 
thor of all things. Butah! we can never} 
hold intercouse with those beings, or visit} 
those distant worlds so long as this life shall } 
Jast. Thought is lost while attempting to} 
mount so high, and mind can never penetrate } 
the mysteries of those unknown fires, which 
have burned and will burn long amid the 
sister orbs of which we know no more. But 
will there not be a time, when we shall know } 
more of the wonders of God’s works and ; 
when their thousand glories shall burst more 
fully upon us. For numberless worlds may 
be even now in formation, and numberless 
others doubtless are removed so far away 
from us, that not one glimmering ray of their 





A WINTER SCENE. 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


“A beech | spied, with mouldering heart, 
That still retained its withered leaves, 
Like some poor mother loth to part 
With the dead brood o’er which she grieves. 
Beneath my feet the crusted snow, 
Crackling, aroused from ambush low 
The partridge-hunted bird! 
And, loosened by a gleam of sun, 
Icicles falling, one by one, 
With tinkling sound, I heard, 


** And other music was afloat, 

That gave my pulse a joyous thrill, 
For louder far than bugle note 

Rang bay of hound upon the hill : 

T caught a glimpse of wounded fox 
Steering his course toward friendly rocks 
That walled a neighboring glen; 

His blood soon dyed the fieecy drift, 
O’ertaken by pursuer swift, 
A bow-shot from his den. 


¢ 
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“ Where, girt by groves, a clearing spread, 
The stubble, like a darkening beard 
On the pale visage of the dead, 
Above the level snow appeared. 
While, breaking through the hazel brush, 
Quail rose, in conveys, with a rush 
Of short quick-flapping wings ; 
And resting on its ‘ figure four,’ 
I marked atrap, with straw roofed o’er, 
Set for the silly things. 


Oe 
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‘t The forest, though disrobed and cold, 

And robbed of bird and singing rill> 
Is glorious with its columns old, 

And cheered by Beauty’s presence still : 
Wild vines, to oak and elm that cling, 
Like cordage of a vesse! swing, 

And rattle in the gale ; 
And moss, that gives Decay a grace, 
The roughest epot on Nature’s face 
Hides with adorning vei!.’”’ 
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light can struggle down, through the void 
between, to this puny world. And thus 








} to embellish a literary journal, which we will geil, bet, 
' or exchange for other similar ones. 
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TH kK CITY OF MEXICO. 


The present we think an opportune time 


/ when our victorious army is at the gates, or 


Nightin London, to celebrate the late Slaughter in Jn- , 


dia; and on reading the speeches on the subject, by 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, on the 2nd of 
March, 1346. 


lark! ’tis the booming cannon’s roar, 
Breaking the tranquil calm of Night ; 
While armed hosts their squadrons pour 
To mingle in the gory fight. 


And can it be that life was given 

To be thus wanton!y des 

Can Chri ir front 5 to Hear’ n, 
And glory in being thus employed ? 


stroycc i? 


ristians lift t 


aie the 


Forbid, fe 
Great God cf Mercy! God of Grace ! 

Whose Hely Word hath ever taught 
The brotherhood of al! our race ! 


rbid, the impious thought! 


Can He, whose everlasting throne 

Is based on Justice, Truth and Love, 
Hear with delight the victim’s groan, 

And Carnage, Blood and Death approve ? 


The Widow’s shriek—the Orphan’s tear, 
Will these delight th’ angelic throng ? 

And will these cease their harps to hear 
Such sounds, as sweeter than their song! 


Oh! for a trumpet’s stirring blast 

To wake the world from its false dream 
Of “ glory ”’—and to bid it cast 

Its idols in oblivion’s stream ! 


Yes, we implore Thee, Prince of Peace ! 
Hasten thy kingdom!—bid it come! 

Let War, with all its horrors, cease, 
And man enjoy his peaceful home. 


Make Senates tremble, when they dare 
To take thy awful name in vain, 

And say that thou, great God ! wert there, 
Strength’ning their arms to kill the slain! 


That from thy throne Thou lookest down 
With joy upon the murd’rous blade; 
And cheered them onto seek renown 
By slaughtering men whom thou hast made. 


Oh! Blasphemy! most dark—profound— 
Could but an angel from above 
Descend to cast his glance around, 
And answer “ No!” for “ God is love.” 





within the walls, of the city of Mexico—to 
lay before our readers the following graphic 


, and interesting description of that far-famed 


, city of the Aztecs, 


It is from Brantz Mey- 
er’s fine book on *“* Mexico as it was and as it 
is.” Long as itis, it will be found singular 


: ly well written : 


It was the middle of November, but there 
vas a May mildness in the atmosphere. The 


, sky was of that deep ultra-marine blue pecu- 


liar to elevated regions. 


As I ranged my 


‘eye down the street from my balcony, the 
_ town was alive with a teeming population ; 


the windows of the houses stood open; fair 


‘women strolled homeward from mass; old 
“monks shuffled along in their cowled robes ; 
‘ the butcher urged along his ass with its peri- 
' patetic stall hung around with various meats, 
: freshly-leaved flowers and trees in the court- 


‘ yards, 
. the open portals ; and in the balconies loung- 


‘their cup of chocolate. 


‘master painter of cities, 


of which I caught glimpses through 


ed the early risers, enjoying a segar after 
It was a lively and 
beautiful scene, worthy of the pencil of that 
Cannaletti, who 


‘ would have delighted in the remarkable trans- 
' parency and the purity of the atmosphere, 
‘through which the distant hills, some twenty 
‘ miles off, seemed but a barrier at the end of 
‘ the street. 


The plan of the city of Mexico is precise- 


‘ly that of a checker-board, with a great vari- 
’ ety of squares. Straight streets cross each oth- 
‘erat right angles, and at regular intervals. 


‘ 
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; The houses are painted with gay colors--light 


lue, fawn, and green, interspersed with a 
white, that remans long unstained in the dry 
atmosphere. 

The view of all these from the elevated 


The golden colors of the evening cloud} tower of the Cathedral (to which 1 re- 
that fade with the setting sun, are but a just} | paired soon after my arrival in the capital) 
image of the transitiveness of all intellectu-; presents a mass of domes, steeples and flat- 


al glory that recognizes not God as its author | ‘roofed dwellings, frequently covered, like 


and its friend, 
31 


_ hanging gardens, with flowers and foliage. 
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Beyond the gates (which you would scarce- broken lover, pouring out a passion which 
ly think bounded a population of 200,000) } the scribe puts in becoming phraseology. » It 
the vast plain stretches outon every side to | isan important trade, and more money is 
the mountains, traversed in some places by | made in Mexico by this proxy making love 
long lines of aqueducts sweeping to the city ; than perhaps anywhere else. You can have 
from the hills, and in others with lakes, cul- | a ‘‘ declaration” for one rial, a scolding let- 
tivated and beautiful groves, until the dis- { ter fora medio; and an upbraiding epistle, 
tant view is closed by volcanoes, whose full of daggers, jealousy, love and tenderness 
snows rest against the blue sky, uncovered at | (leaving the unfortunate recipient ina dis- 
this time by a single cloud. | tracted state of mind) done upon azure paper 
Below is the great square of the Plaza-—a | besprinkled with hearts jand doves, for the 
large paved area—fronted on the north by  Tidiculous price of 26 cents ! 
the cathedral, on the east by the National; West of the Parian, and all around the 
Palace (the residence of the President)to the | southern and western sides of the Plaza, or 
south of which, again, is the museum, and those portions which are not directly occu- 
a stone edifice recently built in tasteful style | pied by the cathedral and National Palace, 
for a market. The corner stone of this was | tun the arched portals, similar to the arcades 
laid after I arrived in Mexico, and before] {of Bologna. These are filled with gay 
left the building was nearly completed. Un- | shops, pedlars, cafés, gld clothes, toys, flower 
tilthat time, the fruits, flowers and vegeta- venders, sweetmeats, book-stalls, cutlers, cu- 
bles, and most of the necessaries of the table } riosity hunters, antiquities (veritable and 
had been sold on that spot in shambles and } doubtful), and the usual crowd of loungers 
booths built of bamboos and reeds, sheltered and quidnuncs. Here the last revolution, or 
from the rain and sun by thatched roofs. In the probability of a‘new one, is in continual 
the south-western corner of the square, the discussion by knots of idlers. Above stairs, 
Parian, an unsightly building (erected I be- in some of the dwellings, are gambling-hou- 
lieve, since the revolution) greatly mars the |ses, as formerly inthe Palais Royal, with 
effect of the Plaza. Itis a useful establish- which the scene here presented does not, of 
ment, however, asit affords a large revenue ‘course, vie in taste or splendor. 
to the municipality, and is the great bazaar Opposite to the southern end of the Parian 
where every article requisite for the dress of ' is the Gasa Municipal, or Town Hall, in the 
Mexicans, male or female, may be purchased lower story of which is the Lonja, (the ex- 
at reasonable prices. On the pavements } change of the merchants of Mexico,) a noble 
which run round, sit numbers of coachmen, } room. 
whose stands are in the neighborhood, and The cathedral occupies a space of 500 feet 
crowds of women with ready-made shoes. y 420 front. The main altar is not erected 


ib 
Not the least curious, however, among the against the wall, but near the centre of the 
multitude with which the side-walks are gen- edifice, beneath the dome. From this, ex- 
erally thronged are abeut a dozen “ evangel- ; tending around the choir probably two hun- 


ists,” or letter-writers, whose post is always | dred feet there isarail between four and 
on the curb-stone of the eastern front of the five feet high, and of proportionable thick- 
Parian. A huge jug of ink is placed beside | ness, composed of gold, silver and a small al- 
them, a board rests across his knees, a pile of | loy of brass. This is surmounted with sil- 
different colored paper (most of which is ei- ver statues for candles, In front of the altar 
ther cut Valentine fashion, or flourished over ; 18 the choir, itself a church, built of dark 
and adorned with pen-and-ink ornaments) is ; Woods of the rarest antique carving. The 
placed on it, and ona stool before him sits }altar, placed upou a marble platform, elevat- 


some disconsolate-looking damsel or heart- ; ing it from the floor of the building, and cov- 
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ered with etd id lias ornaments, ‘ atmailnes / on fadigmnaiens, quareeling: Wisking, stealing 
sticks and crosses, is of wrought and polish- and lying drunk about the pavements, with 
ed silver; and the whole is surmounted by a} their children crying with hunger around 
small temple, in which rests the figure of the them. At night they slink off to these sub- 
Virgin of Remedois, who enjoys the exclu- | urbs, and coil themselves up on the damp 
sive right of three petticoats—one embroider- | floors of their lairs, to sleep off the effects of 
ed with pearls, another with emeralds, and a } ; liquor, and to awake to another day of mis- 
third with diamonds—the value of which,1 ery and crime. Is it wonderful, in a city 
am credibly informed, is not less than three } with an immense proportion of its inhabitants 
millions of dollars! This, you will recollect | of such a class, (hopeless in the present and 
is only one part of one church in Mexico,and | future,) that there are murderers and rob- 


that one said not to be the richest! ‘ bers 2 
* *K * KK * x * * * a aK * 


Passing from the cathedral door to ihe | In the Indian population which pours into 
southeastern portion of the city, you reach ; the capital from the lakes, I must say that 


ee ee 


the outskirts, crossing in your way the canals ; there is apparently more worth and charac- 
from the lake. I have rarely seen such mis- ter. You see them lolling about in their 
erable suburbs ; they are filled with hovels | boats on the canals, and passing and re-pas- 
built with sun-dried bricks, often worn by the ising i in their canoes, plying between the ci- 
weather to the shape of holes inthe mud, | ity and Chalco and Tezcuco. It is a beauti- 
while on their earthen floors crawl, cook, live | ;ful sight to see these tiny vessels skim like 
and multiply, the wretched looking popula- | floating gardens to the quays in the morning, 
tion ofleperos. This word, I believe, is not; laden to the water’s edge with the fruits, 
pure Spanish, but is derived originally, it is } flowers and vegetables, that hide the skiff 
said, from the Castilian lepra, or leper ; and | that bears them. The old houses in this 
although they do not suffer from that loath- { neighborhood, rising out of the canals, the 
some malady, they are quite as disgusting. {sluggish waters, and the dark multitude of 

Blacken a man inthe sun; let his hair ; the better classes in fanciful dresses, remind 


grow long and tangled, or become filled with | one strongly of Venice. 
vermin, let him plod about the streets in all} Skirting the canal, and leading to the plain 
kinds of dirt for years, and never know the } which adjoins the Chenampas,or former float- 
use of brush or towel, or water even, except } ‘4 ing gardens, is the Paseo de la Vega, a pub- 
in storms; let him put ona pair of leather lic drive frequented by the bean monde, both 
breeches at twenty, and wear them until for- | ; in coach and on horseback, during the season 
ty, without’change or ablution, and, over all, | of Lent. Scarcely an afternoon passes, at 
place a torn and blackened hat, and a tattered | that period of the year, that the observer will 
blanket begrimed with abominations ; let him not find the canals covered with gay boat- 
have wild eyes and shining teeth, and featur-; loads of Indians, passing homeward from 
es pinched by famine into sharpness, breasts } market, dancing, singing, laughing, thrum- 
bared and browned, and (if females) with two } ming the guitar and crowned with wreaths of 
or three miniatures of the same species tot- | poppies. Ido not know the origin of the 
tering after her, and another certainly strap- custom of wearing the forgetful flower, but 
ped to her back; combine all these in your im- | it is both a healthier and more poetic oblivi- 
agination, and you have a recipe for a Mex- | on than that resorted to by many folks in 
ican lepero. other laads, after a day of toil. Turning 

There on the canals, around the markets} once more westward, we again reach the 
and pulque shops, the Indians and these mis-} great square. The departure of the Presi- 
erable outcasts hang all day long; feeding; dent from the palace has attracted a crowd. 
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The niielaian ied, ever filled with peo- | 


$ 


ple, pours forth its multitudes into the square. | 
‘through the Calle Plateros,a street filled 
with the shops of gold-smiths, watchmakers, 


First, there is the aquador, or water carrier, 
with his two earthen jars—one suspended 
by a leathern belt thrown around his fore- 
head and resting on his back, and the other 
suspended from the back of his head in front 
of him, to preserve the equilibrium. 
there is the Indian with a huge coop of chick- 
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ann, vnieinend tines the square, we 
reached the Alameda, a very short walk 


French hair-dressers, French cooks, French 


milliners. French carvers and gilders, and 


French print-sellers ; and we pass on our 


Next | 


ens and turkeys, or a crate of earthen ware, | 
or a pannier of oranges, borne on his back ; 


like the aquador’s jar. Then a woman, with 
peas, or ducks,or fish from the lakes ; 
er with potatces, another drives along a poor 
stunted ass, laden with radishes and onions ; 


anoth- | 


and all the members of this motley crowd. 


are crying their wares and merchandize at 
the top of their voices. It is a Babel. 


Amid the throng treads onward,with step ma- | : 
2 ery. 


jestic, the queenly Spanish woman ; by her 
side is a friar,and hard by a couple of priests 
with their graceful black cloaks and shovel 
hats. In a shadow of a pillar of the portals, 
sneaks a-miserable looking wretch, wrapped 


in his tattered blanket—a lepero, porter, beg- | 


gar, thief, as the occasion offers; and he 
takes advantage of the latter employment, in 
this moment of excitement.to ease an unsus- 
picious stranger of his hanekerchief. 


way the rich convent of the Professa, or ex- 
Jesuits, and the more splendid one of the 
robed monks of St. Francis. The Alameda 
is a beautiful grove of forest trees, planted 
on about ten acres of soft and luxuriant soil. 
The wood, which is walled and protected by 
gates closed every evening as the bells toll 


-‘ for oracion, is intersected with walks and 


surrounded by a carriage road. fountains 


fling up their waters where the paths cross 


} each other, and the ground beneath the full 


; 


A. tine } 


kle of a bell at the door of the cathedral sac- | draw up ina line on the side of one of the 


risty, and aroll of drums calling out the | 
guard of honor at the palace gate, give war- | 


ning of a change of scene. 
gaily painted coach with glass windows on all 
sides, drawn by spotted mules; a priest 
his vestments sits with 
walk on each side, chaunting a hymn; and 
in a moment, a deathlike stillness pervad 
the whole square. From the tradesman, sel- 
ling his tapes under the portales, to the thief 


in 


who has just time to conceal the handkerchief 


in his dirty blanket, the whole crowd is un- 
covered and kneeling; the host is passing to 
the house of some dying Catholic! 
the s is 


catriage turns a corner, anc quare 


Slowly issues a 


in—a band of boys 
es} and p 


te a4 - ’ ea 
i; Mis DOOK 5; the pri 


pal 
ihe. 
Poe 


alive again—the tradesman to sell, the lepero | 


to steal, and the lesson of death is forgotten 
forever. 


: for the coming day. 
‘in the sclemn stillness of its groves, 





grown tree is filled with flowers and shrub- 
The great centre fountain is sur- 
mounted by a gilded figure of Liberty, and 
gilded lions spout forth the water at its feet, 
This, and the other smaller jets, in pleasant- 
er and more secluded nooks, are circled with 
stone seats. It is the fashion to come here 
in carriages and on horseback every evening 
(except during Lent,) and to drive roundand 
reund the enclosure, on the soft roadsin the 
dense shade, until the vesper bell—or, to 


highways, while the cavaliers pass up and 
down in review, or prattle away half an 
hour at the coach-window of some renowned 
belle. 

But there can be nothing more delightful 
than a walk here during the early morning. 
Th 


ere is 2 freshness then in the air, a quiet 


anpafi 
Calliu 


} c E By 4 
iIness, thatare found at no other 


time of the day. The student 


y . 7 
the nurse with her 


Miss, to sigh for her 
earn an 
the 
op for a moment be- 


to take breath 


ee him ;) the dyspeptic, to 
or his breakfast; the 
ven the laborer, st 
neath the refreshing shades, 
It is almost Druidical 


placed 


5 ~” 


— 


monk, 


is) 


asasu ©& 
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in the midst of a population of two hundred 
thousands. 
been assured—scared from the plains, they 
are here in a sanctuary, and no profane hand 
dares touch them. 
planted, as if by consent of each other, dis- 
tinct colonies in different parts of the wood; 
the owl sitting on her branch, in one place ; 
the doves, making love the business of their 
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‘sionally at the, Paseo ‘on a_ saddle which, 


Even the birds seem to have’ 


dollars. 
They have consequently | 


lives, in another; the mocking birds making 


a third spot a perfect choir; and innumera- 
ble sparrows and wrens, like so many Paul 
Prys, chattering and pattering about with an 
intrusive pertness through the dominions of 
all the rest. 
and on the same street is the Paseo Nuevo, 
another delightful drive of a mile in length, 
bordered with paths and trees, and divided 
by fountains adorned with statuary and 
sculpture. Passing out of the western 
of the Alameda, the fashionables every 
ning take a turn or two along this drive. 
On festivals it is crowded. All the equipages 
of the city must be there, and it is the mode 
for every person of consideration, or who 
desires consideration, to possess an equipage. 


gate 


(without counting the value of the rest of 
his caparison) cost the sum of five thousand 
It was the chef de euvre of an hon- 
est German saddler who made it, and retired 
from trade to his beloved “-fader land.” 

On approaching this charming drive, the 
whole plain of the valley of Mexico is at 
once revealed to you, without passing a dirty 
suburb. On your right, is the cypress cov- 
ered and castle crowned hill of Chappultepo, 


‘formerly the site, it is alleged, of one of 


Directly West of the Alameda, | 


Montezuma’s palaces ; before you and be- 
hind stretch two immense aqueducts—the 
one coming from the hills, the other froma 


_ greater distance, near Tacubaya, and screen- 


evye- 


It is not thought “ exactly proper” for a lady 


ever to walk, except to mass—or, sometimes, } 
‘the atmosphere is more rarified, and the light 


when she goes shopping. The coach, there- 
fore, on all gala days, is sure to appear on 
the Paseo with its fair burden, dressed in 
the French style as fora dinner party ora 
ball. When I first arrived in Mexico, it was 
rare to see a bonnet on such occasions; but 


that awkward appendage of fashionable cos- 


tume was becoming gradually in vogue be- | 


fore I left. 


Foran hour or more it is the 


custom to pass up and down the sides of the | 


Paseo, nodding and smiling at the cavaliers, 
who show off their horsemanship aiong the 


centre of the road. Here the utmost luxury 


ing that village as it leans against the first 
slopes of the western mountains. On your 
left are the volcanoes, on whose summits the 


The 


gay throng disperse, as the moon rises from 


last rosy rays of sunset are resting. 


behind the mountains, pouring a flood of 
clear light, bright as the day in other lands, 
The moon- 
light of Mexico is marvelously beautiful. 


over the tranquil tandscape. 


That city, you remember, is, 7,500 feet above 
the sea, and nearly that number of feet clos- 
er to the stars than we are; consequently, 


comes, as it were, pure and pellucid from 
heaven ; you seem able to touch the stars, so 
brilliantly neardo they stand out relieved 
against the back-ground of an intensely 
blue sky. Strollingon such nights in Mex- 
ico, when I saw the sharp lines of the tower 
and temple come boldly out with shape, and 
even color, almost as bright, yet softer than 
at noonday, I have often been tempted to say 
that the moonlight you get at home (much 
as it is the theme of poets and lovers) is but 


second hand stuff, compared with that of 


and style are exhibited in ‘the equipment of } 
carriage and animals. Gold embroidery, ' 
silver plating, and every ornament that can: 


add splendor to 
brought forth. 


harness and livery are 
To such an extent is the 


taste for these exhibitions carried, that one? 


of the millionaires of Mexico appears occa- 


Mexico. And so with the climates. Be- 
tween the sea-shore at Vera Cruz and the 
volcanoes, whose eternal snows hang over 
Mexico, you have every climate in the 
world. Inthe valley there is a perpetual 
spring. For six months in the year (the 


' winter months as they are called) rain never 
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falls; during the other six months showers | 


“occur almost daily. Itis never hot—never | 


es ee 
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AUTUMN’S FADING GLORY. 


When we cast oureyes around on the 


very cool—and you may wear your cloak or; works of nature’s God—when we behold the 
your summer dress the whole year, accor-! ]uminary of day giving radiance to the world; 
ding to the temper of your nervous system. from whose light, vegetation springs into ex- 
One side of the street is always too warm! jstence—when we see hills and valleys, riv- 
atnoon. Cold and sleeting as it is here in ers and oceans, smiling with the luxuries of 
January, the roses are already blooming } man—we lift our grateful eyes to heaven, in 
freshly in the gardens of Mexico. Nor is; adoration to the great Original of all these 
there any perceptible change of foliage on the earthly glories. But again our eyes traverse 
forest trees ; the new leaves push off the old } the same landscape, and in quick flight sur- 
ones with a “ gentle force,” and the regen-‘ vey the creation of God; and lo! the scene 
eration of the seasons is effected without the | js changed ; the glories of Autumn are blast- 
process of fading, wilting, withering and dy-' ed by the frosts of Winter, and the general 
ing, which makes with us the melancholy | appearance of earth’s amphitheatre is inverted 


days of autumn, “ the saddest of the year.” 





THE FEMALE MISSIONARY. 





BY F. W. PEABODY. 


*T was pure religion’s guiding star, 
Bright beaming from above, 

Which led thy, trusting heart afar 
From kindred, home and love. 

Around her path, within her soul, 
Its radiance beams forever ; 

And pressing on to reach the goal, 
She fails or falters, never! 





God speed thee on thy toilsome way, 
Across the roiling main, 

And aid thy heart in faith to pray 
Within a heathen fane, 

Where eastern hearts by error led, 
Their idol worship keep, 

And, bowing to the “ Gorgon’s ” head, 
Salvation hope to reap. 


A holy task before thee lies, 
And yet a task of care ; 
Do no sweet thoughts of home arise— 
No dreams that often bear 
The memory of the mother’s tears, 
Her tones so sad and mild, 
When pouring forth her heart’s deep prayer 
That God might bless her child ? 


That mother’s voice, so loved and blest, 
Will meet thy ear no more ; 
’Tis changed for trial cand unrest 

Upon a distant shore. 
But when on earth thy “ mission 
Thou’Jt find a home above, 
And with the angels wear a crown 
Of recompense and love. 


” 3 done, 


Kast Lebanon, N. H. 





for the gloom of death; and at the sight we 
;marvel that all these glories are thus con- 
‘quered by the fell tyrant, and behold in 
them the likeness of man’s mortality. Again 
, we lift our eyes to heaven and worship God ; 
for by the sacred testimony we believe, 
s&s Though man dies, yet he shall live again, 
; for death shall no longer have dominion over 
him.” Thus mankind survive Autumn’s 
‘fading glory, and live when the works of na- 
ture die. 
} But the powers of mental attraction draw 
{us to ancient ruins and revolutions. We 
‘look for them among the departed glories of 
; former centuries; and often treasure them 
| up as the choicest portion of our early attain- 
‘ments. It were a feast to muse ourselves 
‘by walking over the desolation of Thebes; 
surrounding its pyramids, and mounting to 
‘their summit. It were worth days of tur- 
moil to enter the city of Rock, the fortress of 
; Edom, that we might obtain a fragment from 
>the crumbling wreck of structures, which 
; cost the toil of ages. We would willingly 
' spend days and months in exploring for 
‘some memento of Tadmor in the forest, or of 
| Babylon, or of Ninevah, that great city “of 
‘three days journey,” in which God’s servant 
; preached. But we may read the death-knell 
of every earthly glory, and those devotees 
'who shared a part in raising the mighty 
structures, which seemed to challenge the 
/ gnawing tooth of time, by looking into the 
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mirror of expiring nature, spread out before 
us at this Autumnal season. 


Let us ascend some lofty summit, survey | 


the broad landscape, and behold the fading 
glories of the dying year. See the beauties 
of that shroud now expanded, before us in all 
the splendor of golden hues—in all the grand- 
eur of sculpture, sketched and filled out by 
Him who transcends the skill of the ablest 
artist 
pending through every pathway of life. 


We see the rays of light, as they fall from ; 


the king of day upon the dying habiliments 
of nature, and thoughts come pressing on at 
the spectacle, such as we would cherish 
when the sun shall have withdrawn his light, 
and this clod of rnortality have relinquished the 
spark that gives it life. 


dying theatra. It is no bubble that we grasp 
when we commune with Autumn’s final 
groans, as she expires in the agonies of death. 
No, it isa solemn reality, that must soon 
thwart the path of every man; for ‘all 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field.” 


The fading glories of Autumn are not | 


only emblematical of our mortality, but of 
the crush of matter, and final wreck of worlds. 


This earth, which has stood for ages, and | 


braved the revolutions of time, must grow 
weary by old age, deviate in her course, and 
dissolve by the fires of the last day! The 
sparkling stars of heaven, that have long 
glittered on the mantle of night, must fall 
from their sockets like the leaves of Autumn! 
The vast luminary of day, that gives light to 
the planetary system, shall be darkened by 
the wrath of God, and shall swell the funeral 
dirge of dying worlds! The silver moon, 
with her dim radiance, which has so long 
dispelled night’s dreary curtain, shall be 
turned to blood! Amid this scenery of dy- 
ing nature, we see worlds on worlds expiring 
in the agonies of death! For thus saith the 
Lord, “ The sun shall be darkened, the moon 
turned to blood, the stars shall fall from 
heaven, and the earth pass away.” 


We see the garments of death im- | 


It is no fiction that | 
excites our attention as we survey nature’s ; 
5 
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4 PICTURE OF THE PRAIRIE. 





BY ALBERT PIKE. 





> The world of Prairie which lies ata dis- 
| tance of more than three hundred miles west 
‘of the inhabited portions of the United 
’ States, and south of the river Arkansas and 
‘its branches, has been rarely trodden by the 
_ foot or beheld by the eye of Anglo-American. 
Rivers rise there in the broad level’ waste, 
>of which, mighty though they become in 
their course, the source is unexplored. Des- 
 erts are there, too barren of grass to support 
;even the hardy buffalo—and in which wa- 
‘ ter,except in here and there a hole, is nev- 
er found. Ranged over by the Comanches, 
the Pawnees, the Calwas, and other equally 
wandering, savage and hostile tribes, its very 
; Bame is a mystery and a terror. The Paw- 
; nees have their village entirely north of this 

part of the country; and the war parties— 
, always on foot—-are seldom to be met with 
‘to the south of the white and civilized Indian 
settlements. Extending on the south to the 
}Rio del Norte, on the north toa distance 
‘ unknown, eastwardly to within three or four 
hundred miles of the edge of Arkansas Ter- 
ritory, and westwardly to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is the range of the Comanches. 
Abundantly supplied with good horses from 
the immense herds of the Prairie, they range 
: at different times of the year, over the whole 
; of this vast country. Their war and hunt- 
Sing parties follow the buffalo continually. 
In the winter they may be found in the 
;south, encamped along the Rio del Norte, 
‘and under the mountains—and inthe sum- 
mer on the Canadian, and to the north of it, 
;andon the Pecos. Sometimes they haunt 
the Canadian in the winter, but not so com- 
monly as in the summer. It is into this 
| great American desert that I wish to conduct 
| my readers. 


; 
} 
} 


Imagine yourself standing ina plain to» 


‘which your eye can see no bounds. Nota 
tree, not a bush, not a shrub, not a tall weed, 
; lifts it head above the barren grandeur of the 
desert; nota stone is to be seen upon its 
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a 
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hard-beaten surface ; no undulations, no ab- ' 
ruptaess, no break to relieve the monotony . 


—nothing, save here and there a narrow 
track worn into the hard plain by the con- 
stant hoof of the buffalo. Imagine, then, 


countless herds of buffalo, showing their un- | 


wieldly, dark shapes in every direction as 
far as the eye can reach, and approaching 
at times to within forty steps of you; ora 
herd of wild horses feeding in the distance, 
or hurrying away from the hateful smell of 
man, with their manes floating and a tramp 
like thunder. Imagine here and there a sol- 
itary antelope, or,a whole herd fleeing off 
in the distance, like the scattering of white 
Imagine bands 


clouds. of white, snow-like 


wolves prowling about, accompanied by the 
little gray collotes or prairie wolves, who are 
rapacious and as noisy as their bigger breth- 
ren. Imagine, also, here and there a lonely 
tiger-cat, lying crouched in some little hol- 
low, or bounding off in triumph, bearing 
some luckless little prairie dog whom it has 
caught straggling about ata distance from 
his hole. If to this you add a band of Com- 
anches, mounted on noble swift horses, with 
their long lances, their quivers at their backs, 
their bows, perhaps their guus, and their 
shields ornamented gaudily with feathers 
and red cloth, and round as Norval’s, or as 
the full moon—and imagine them hovering 
about in different places, chasing the buffalo 
or attacking an eneiny—you have an image 
of the Prairie, such as no book ever describ- 
ed adequately to me. 


I have seen the Prairie under ali its diver- ! 
sities, and in all its appearances—from those ‘ 
which I have described, to the uneven bushy | 
prairies which lie south of the Red River, | 
and to the illimitable Snake Prairie which | 
lies from almost under the shadow of the’ 
mountains to the heads of the Brazos and of ; 


the Red River, and in which neither buffa- 
los nor horses are to be found. I have seen 
it with the sun rising calmly from. its breast, 
like a sudden fire kindled in the dim dis- 
tance, and with the sunset flushing in its sky 
with quiet and sublime beauty. There is 





_ bounded greenness and dimness, 
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less of the gorgeous and grand character, 
however, belonging to it, than that which 
accompanies the rise and set of the sun up- 
on the ocean, or upon the mountains; but 
there is beauty and sublimity enough to at- 
tract the attention, and interest the mind. 


I have seen the mirage, too, painting lakes 
and fires and groves on the grassy ridges 
near the bounds of Missouri, in the still au- 
tumn afternoon, and cheating the traveler by 
its splendid deceptions. I have seen the 
Prairie, and stood long and weary guard in 
it, by moonlight and starlight, and in storm. 
It strikes me as the most magnificently stern, 
and terribly grand scene on earth—a storm in 
the Prairie. It is like a storm at sea, except 
in one respect,—and in that it seems to me 
to be superior ;—the stillness of the desert 
an illimitable plain, while the snow is raging 
over its surface, is always more fearful to me 
than the wild roar of the waves; and it 
seems unnatural—this dead quiet while the 
elements are fiercely disturbed ;—it seems 
as if there ovght to be the roll and roar of 
the waves. ‘The sea, the woods, the moun- 
tains, all suffer in comparison with the Prai- 
rie; that is, on the whole—in particular 
circumstances either of them is superior. 
We may speak of the incessant motion and 
tumult of the waves of the ocean—the un- 
and the 
lonely music of the forests—and the (big 
magnificence, the grandeur, and the summer 
snow of the glittering cones of the moun- 
tains; but still the Prairie hasa stronger 
hold upon the soul, and a more powerful, if 
not so vivid an impression upon the feelings. 
Its sublimity arises from its unbounded ex- 
tent—its barren monotony and desolation— 
its still, unmoved, calm, stern, almost self- 
confident grandeur—its strange power of de- 
ception—its want of echo—and, in fine, its 


‘power of throwing a man back upon himself, 
and giving hima feeling of lone helpless- 


ness, strangely mingled at the same time 
with a feeling of liberty from restraint. It 


/is particularly sublime, as you draw nigh to 


the Rocky mountains, and see them shoot up 
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inthe west, with their lofty tops ‘Jooking | 
like white clouds resting upon their summits. ' 
Nothing ever equalled the intense feeling of 
delight with which I first saw the eternal 
mountains marking the western edge of the | 
desert. 


eg cD 


Rulers of Columbia's peaceful land, 
Invoke not the Demon of War— 
Let the clarion of strife, if it sound, 


Be heard only of nations afar. 


The genius of freedom ’s benign. 

The sword is its instrument of peace*— 
For defence it may justly be drawn— 
From mad contest it ever should cease. 


$ 


For mere power, let tyrants contend ; 

And airy honor, the Hero pursue ; 

And sordid gold raise feuds with the proud ; 
But the wise, crue] war will eschew. ; 


Life should not be staked for base gold, 
Nor peace, for vain honor’s pretence— 
The only apology for war, 

Is that of Liberty’s defence. 


5 


Forbearance is wisdom’s advice, 
In moderation, true honor is found— 3 
When all effort for peace has been tried,t 
The war-note for safety may sound. 


oa ee 


N.D. ; 
* « Ense petit placidam, sub libertate, quietem.”’ } 


t “If it is possible, as much aslieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” 
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A SKETCH. 
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BY EMILY R. 
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Some years ago, in company with my | 
friends, I was favored with a journey to the’ 
valley of Merrimac river. Much of our. 
route lay through deep unbroken forest, while | 
other portions traversed rich and culti- 
vated farms, and as it was the season when. 
fruits are ripening and nature is enrobing 
herself in autumn’s fantastic garbs, I enjoyed | 
the excursion much. After a short tarry, 
with our relatives in the delightful valley of ' 
the Merrimac, we took our journey north- 
ward following the river until arriving at 
Franconia, and from thence we returned | 
home. 


Franconia is somewhat renowned for a’ 
32 
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; this. 
‘ gentleman of the mountains, is just the love- 
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certain pass in the mountains commonly a 
led * Tue Notcu.” To me the scenery in 
this vicinity was romantic, picturesque and 
sublime. We rode five miles, (the distance 
through the “ Notch,”) without meeting with 
fa single human_ habitation! In_ this 


: place was the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” 


or “ Profile,” so termed from the extreme re- 
semblance of the human features exhibited 


‘on the highest of the mountains, being of 
, solid rock. 


I venture to say that,in beauty 
and grandeur, wo work of art can surpass 
Calmly spread out below this aged 


‘ liest little pond imaginable, and all around 
' the scenery is most enchanting. 


With this solitary mountain pass is con- 


' nected a somewhat interesting romance. It 
: is as follows : 


Lizzy and Bell Leonard were twin sisters. 


' Two more amiable and lovely girls never 
‘ blessed parental hearts. 
: ly dearly beloved children of the wealthy 
‘and charitable Arthur L. Leonard, 


They were the on- 


then a 


resident of Portsmouth, N. H. At the early 
}age of eleven years, they were sent toa 


large and fashionable boarding-school, with 
the request of Mr. Leonard that they in par- 
ticular should be taught one essential requi- 
' site which most young ladies lacked, namely, 
| presence of mind. This was considered 
| rather difficult, but the teachers thought they 


would undertake it. 


The sisters were soon established in their 
school, and, eagerly grasping at every scion 
which sprang from the tree of knowledge, 
they made rapid progress, while they at the 


} same time formed many pleasant acquaint- 


ances, and became respected and beloved by 
all. True, they were not termed perfect 
models of beauty, yet they were handsome, 
and their deportment was calculated to 
please. Their raven hair was ever worn in 


‘ masses of thick heavy curls upon their snow- 


‘ white shoulders—even rows of polished ivo- 
‘ry set off to perfection the sweetest little 
mouths imaginable—their eyes were of a 
jetty black, and glistened like gems. Jn 


.. 
+ 


| 
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short, they were very lovely, and so much 
resembled each other that one unaccustomed 
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to their voices could not distinguish between | 


them. 

Bell always wore a serious, thoughtful 
look ; but Lizzy was wild, sportive and rogu- 
ish, and in the exuberance of her glee she 
would shower down her pretty curls till they 
covered her dark eyes and rosy cheeks, to 
‘keep others from laughing,” she would say. 

Days, weeks and months passed, and still 
the daughters pursued the paths cf science. 
They desired no happier days than those 
enjoyed in the school-room, conning their 
lessons with some intimate school-mate, or 
planning a visit to the poor for the purpose 
of relieving their wants and necessities from 
the well-filled purses which were supplied 
again and again, at every visit, by their in- 
dulgent parents. 

Time and circumstances will not admit of 


a minute detail of all the events which trans- | 


pired during the happy school-days of our 
youthful heroines. But let us pass over the 
space of four years, and imagine ourselves 
standing on a green lawn, environed by tall 
and majestic chestnut trees, on a pleasant day 
in early summer, when were there gathered 
allthe scholars of the seminary te spend a 


ACN 
asa 


few houfs in each other’s society and ex-; 


change congratulations before separating, per- 
haps forever. Vacation had arrived, and 
many were about to bid farewell to the 
school-room and go forth to take their turn 
in the busy avocations of life. Among these 
were our youthful friends, Lizzy and Bell. 
Among their numerous friends, they had be- 
come ardently attached to a young lady from 


. ° 2 
Providence, R. I., who, though not beautiful, ' 


possesed that rarer virtue, goodness; and 
was, withal, high-minded and intelligent. 


Were Lizzy and Bell now to part with: 
No, it could not be. : 


their long-tried friend ? 
‘They concluded to petition her father to al- 
low her to accompany them home—which 
request was reluctantly granted. 


Our young heroines were soon joined by | 


Mr. Leonard, who, to their infinite gratifica- ; fringed with gold, are looped between the 
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{ tion, proposed a visit to the White Mountains 
‘before proceeding home. ‘Their route led 
‘them directly through the “ Notch,” at Fran- 
Sconia. The four were seated in a fine car- 
‘riage drawn by a pair of splendid grays, and 
were proceeding leisurely and happily alorg 
in the vicinity of the “ Notch,” when, sud- 
;denly the horses became frightened at some 
object, apparen:ly a man, lying near the road. 
They ran violently down the hill, and all the 
exertions of the coackman were fora while 
The sisters neither shrieked 


ee 


unavailing. 
‘nor fainted, but convinced their father that 
‘they had learned “ self-possession.” Notso, 
| Eva Elliston, the friend who accompanied 
‘them. She from the first fell into a swoon 
-and continued to remain so. Onward the hor- 
ses plunged, till coming to a turn ia the 
road, the carriage was upset and all on board 
precipitated from it—while the horses were 
immediately brought up by coming in con- 
tact with some trees. [Fortunately no seri- 
ous damage was done, and tne travelers 
‘were but litle hurt. The object that caused 
‘the fright, proved to be the inebriate and 
' profligate brother of Eva, whom she had 
instantly recognized and then, in her fright, 
‘fainted. ‘This brother had for some time 
' been supposed to be dead. 

When Lizzy saw that they were ovt of 
| danger, she with her wonted presence of 
;mind immediately procured some water ata 
‘ neighboring waterfall, and shortly succeed- 
ed in restoring Eva to consciousness. ‘The 
' first words she uttered were, ‘‘ Where is he ?” 
and on being asked who, replied, ‘‘ my broth- 
-er; did you not see him?” and then she ex- 
‘ plained who it was that frightened the hor- 
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ses. 
} % 
' Let us fancy ourselves in a crowded sa- 
loon, where all is mirth and gayety. Strains 
of sweetest music are floating forth upon the 
The large marble pillars are 


/ summer air. 
decorated with carved images of solid silver. 
Hanging overhead are numerous chandelier 
of the Crimson curtains, 


same material. 
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columns. 

of mirror. 
er the floor. 
marriage saloon of Lizzy Leonard, whom we 


ney to the White Mountains. 

The brother of Eva, like too many young | 
men of leisure and wealth, had become in- } 
temperate, and it was in this state that he was 


found as before described. He has reformed 


The ‘aie. of = room are ey 
The richest Parisian carpets cov- } conia, there might recently have been seen 
This scene of splendor is the } ‘the ruins of two former dwellings. 
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at Fran- 
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Direcily opposite the “ Profile,” 


These 


e | were once the happy abodes of Lizzy and 
left six years ago at Franconia, on her jour-s; Bell, but their spirits are now flown to the 
‘bright world of bliss beyond the skies, and 
' the places that once knew them shall know 


en ne 


entirely, and now after six years of sobriety | 


is to receive the hand of Lizzy in marriage. 


The deep-toned voice of the gray-haired | 


parson is heard pronouncing the benediction, } 
and young Elliston and Lizzy are “ man } 
and wife.” The happy pair take their de-' 
parture for a visit to Saratoga, but the ex- 
citement still contines at the Leonard house. 
Preparations are now making for the mar- } 
riage of Bell, to a gentleman of superior | 
worth and high standing in society, and her 
nuptials will be celebrated immediately on 
the return of her sister and husband from 
Saratoga. 

But how progress matters with Eva. 


We: 


will take a trip to Providence and ascertain. ‘which the very name of Maine had always 


Here, instead of Eva Elliston, we find Mrs. ; called up to my imagination, I found it the 


$ 


them no more forever !” 
Bradford, October, 1847. 





BEAUTIES OF THE KENNEBEC 

Ten pleasant days, yes, ten days of unal- 
: loyed pleasure on the banks of the Kennebec. 
‘Have you never visited that part of Maine ? 
‘Go, to-morrow; but if you have, you will 
endorse all Ican say of its beauties. The 


‘most beautiful river I have ever seen, has 


welcomed me every morning, as I threw open 
‘the windows of the prettiest and neatest 


‘chamber that ever invited its tired inmate to 


repose, and the same view at evening, so 
glorious that I loth to shut it out, bas bid me 
‘good night.” Instead of the wild, unculti- 
vated (I had almost said uncivilized) region 


William Hewitt, living in a lovely vine-clad } home and birthplace of beauty and refinement 


cot upon the skirts of the town, commanding }—never was anything more beautiful than 
one of the most beautiful prospects that ever | the scenes out of doors, never truer hospital- 


gladdened mortal eyes. ‘The sweetest bles- 


ity than within. 


Three hours sail from Port- 


sings of earth are hers—the humble applicant ‘land brought us to the mouth of the Kenne- 


for charity is never turned away empty from | 
‘Islands, on each of which isa pretty light- 


her door—the children of the neighborhood 
“rise up and call her blessed.” 

We will now return to Portsmouth ; and, 
arriving there on the eve of Bell’s marriage, 
we enter the same elegant saloon where were 
solemnized the nuptials of her sister. 
is leaning upon the arm of her chosen lord, 


bec, passing, on our way, Seguin and Pond 


‘house, bringing to mind the words of Moore : 


“¢ And I thought that the light-house looked lovely as hope, 


She 


Or a star on life’s tremulous ocean.’? 


On, on we went, passing in quick succes- 


sion, forest, island, lawn and village, now 


‘meeting some small steamer cleaving the 


one dewy white rose, just unfolding its pe- 


tals, (fitting emblem of purity and innocence) | i 


is all the ornament she wears. They ap- 
proach the altar in presence of numerous 
guests and friends, and the marriage cere- 


mony is consummated. 


% * ¥ ¥ 


attired in the purest white Parisian satin, and ‘water with its sharp prow, and spurning it 


from its paddle-wheels, and in passing, ring- 
ing usa peal from its silver-toned bell, that I 
accepted as a note of welcome, and again 
‘passing some little skiff, making it dance 
‘again on the frightened waves that rushed 


‘from the stroke of our paddle-wheels, and on, 


‘leaving it far behind, while we just catch a 
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glimpse of the little islands around us, that | 
start, as by enchaatment, from the bosom of | 
the water; now we sail into the beautiful 
bay, at the confluence of the Androscoggin, 
Eastern and Kennebec rivers, while, “ how" 
beautiful,” bursts from the lips of those who, : 
like me, have never seen the like, while a 
smile of pride betray those who call it home. | 
Well may they be proud of their State, and | 
happy ought they to be who, added to these 
beauties, have the early associations of child- | 
hood and home. Now comes in sight the ' 
city of Bath, presenting, as we approach, a | 
busy sight ; at a little distance rises the spire } 
of the new church, lately erected, from plans 
by a Boston architect, and it adds much to} 
the beauty of the city ; numbers of ships are 
on the stocks, building or repairing, and it 
is greatly owing, I believe, to this city, that 
Maine has the reputation of being the second 
ship-building State in the Union. The 
smoke-pipe begins to puff, the iron arms be- : 
gin to move again, the cable is thrown from } 
the wharf witha heavy plash, and we bid | 
good bye to Bath. My attention was attrac- 
ted by hundreds of wicker-worl: “ weirs,” } 
I think they are called, extending some dis- } 
tance from the shore in which large quanti- 
ties of salmon are caught, forming quite an } 
item in the exports of the State. Along the | 
banks of the river are great numbers of white ° 
birch teees, whose slender trunks look like ; 
silver threads woven on a warp of green. | 
With all these scenes arise thoughts of a na- | 
tion that is gone, true owners of a soil where ! 
we are usurpers, and I am continually car- ' 
tied back to the time, when, for the hundred ' 
sails that daily chequer the waters of this, 
river, the canoe of the red maa alone rippled | 
its bosom, and instead of the sounds from 
the villages and towns of the white man, not 
a voice was heard save the cry of a people | 
of whom not a vestige is left but the name | 
of the river. 
* x * % *% % 
Among'such scenes I have spent the last | 
ten days, and I call them days of pleasure. ! 
J uiterly fail in describing the scenes ; go | 


‘ 


> has been written for the benefit of 
- daughters of America. 


‘walks of life. 
,to which I have alluded, there may be found 


‘duties of their more lowly station. 


; various 


spoken,” might save her from censure. 
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there and see for yourself, and I will bear 
the blame if you are disappointed. I am 
well acquainted with the scenery on the 
Hudson, but, to,my mind, it is not so beauti- 
ful as the Kennebec ; it may be more grand, 
but in quiet beauty the Indian river surpasses 
all I have yet seen. H. 


Aveusta, Sept. 1847. 





LITERATURE AND LABOR. 


BY F. W. PEABODY. 

In the Literature of our country, much 
the fair 
Volumes filled with 
appropriate counsel and instruction, yearly 
issue from the press, and these books, dedi- 


‘cated to mothers, wives and daughters, un- 
'doubtedly answer the ends for which they 
‘are indited—strengthening the heart, and im- 
proving the understanding of woman; but 


among all that has been written, I have nev- 
er seen a volume that was designed express- 
ly for the improvement of those females 


}whom destiny has placed in the humbler 


It is true, that in the works 


some maxims and sentiments, which are ac- 
ceptable to every class; but taken as a whole 


}they are ill calculated to benefit the seam- 
} stress, the factory operative, and the wife of 


the humble mechanic; and yet is not instruc- 
tion as necessary to the poor woman, as it is 
to her affluent sisters? is labor disrespecta- 


ible? or is it of no account, whether or not 


the daughters of industry perform well the 
Let us 
take for instance the females employed in the 
manufacturing establishments of 
New England. The necessity of self-sup- 
port compels them to leave the guardianship 


of parents at an early age, and the youthful 


female enters upon the active scenes of life 
without possessing the worldly knowledge 


‘and experience which her situation requires. 
‘She is alone in the world, and her destiny 
‘for good or evil, is marked out without the 
‘ counsel and encouragement which could di- 


rect her in the right path, or the watchful- 
ness and warning which, like “ words fitly 
Who 
is interested in her moral and _ intellectual 
improvement? who guards her inexperienc- 
ed heart from the attacks of vice and tempta- 
tion ? who anxiously watches the development 
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of her character, now that she is compelled” 
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to rely wholly upon her own energies—her | 


own strength of mind and heart, in every 


emergency. Not her employer—he is in- ' 
terested only in the Jabor of her hands, and } 
the individual welfare of his charge isa se- | 


conduary consideration, if it be any considera- 
tion atall. Isolated from kindred, depend- 


ing wholly upon self-exertiou for a livelihood, | 


and relying upon that innate sense of recti- 
tude, which American women possess in an 
eminent degree, she sustains, amid the wea- 
ry routine of toil, an upright course which is 
truly creditable to herself. 

It is true, there is noclass of females so 
entirely separated from the protection and ad- 
vice of parents and friends, as the operatives 
in our factories; but it is not with instruc- 
tion and precepts suited to their confined and 
toilsome life, that the books devoted to wo- 
man, are filled. No, it is to the boarding- 
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POWERS’S STATUES. 





BY REY. ORVILLE DEWEY. 





I cannot easily express the pleasure { have 
I should be 
almost afraid to say how they impress me in 
comparison with other works of art. The 
most powerful, certainly, of all the statues in 
the world is the Apollo di Belvedere. That 
is grandeur. If we descend a step lower and 
seek for beauty, I confess that I have no- 
where felt it as in these works of Powers; 
in his Eve, that is to say, and in the “Greek 
Slave.” Ido not mean the beauty of mere 


had in looking at these statues. 


. form, of the moulding of limbs and muscles. 


school Miss, who is ever under the watchful ; 


teacher’s eye—it is to the young lady at 
home that the press sends forth its choice 
sentiments. The young Ladies’ 
which repose in their rich coverings, up- 
on every bookseller’s shelves, are designed 


Greek Girl. 
books | 


for the daughters of the millionaire—the | 


monied man, to whom our factory girl de- 
votes the best years of her life, and receives in 


return, the pittance which her employer gives | 


from his overflowing coffers—-those coffers 
which the sweat of her own brow has helped 
to fill. 

But the New England factory girl can 
look to the future with hope. Already are 


good men endeavoring to ameliorate her. 
hours of toil, and when success crowns their : 


efforts—when her spirit is no longer depress- 
ed, and her form bowed, by unnecssary and 
heart-wearying labor, then, perhaps some 
one, benevolentand wise, wiil write for her a 
book, that shall combine the affectionate 
counsel of friend, with the encouragement 


and commendation which her peculiar situ- : 


ation and well-sustained life deserve. 


East Lebanon, N. H. 





spirit. 


derived chiefly from home. How inestima- 
ble is the confidence of that mother in pro- 


In this respect it is very likely that the Ve- 
nus de Medici is superior to the Eve and the 
But I mean that complex char- 
acter of beauty which embraces with muscu- 
lar form the moral sentiment of a work. And 
looking at this last trait, I fearlessly ask any 
one to look at the Venus and at the Greek 
Girl, and then to tell me where the highest 
and moral beauty is found. 
There cannot be a moment's doubt. There 
is zo sentiment in Venus but modesty. She 
is not in a situation to express any sentiment, 
She has 
done any thing nor is going to do any thing, 
nor is she in a situation to awaken any mor- 
alemotion. There she stands, and says, if 
she says any thing, “Iam all-beautiful, and | 
shrink a little from the exposure of my 
charms!” Well she may. There ought 


intellectual 


or any other sentiment. neither 


” 


to be some reason for exposure Lestdes beau- 


ty; like fidelity to history as in the Eve, or 


{helpless constraint as in the Greek Girl. 


Nay, according to the true laws of art, can 


‘that be right in a statae which would be 
There is nothing more desirable in a’ 
daughter than intelligence joined to a gentle | 


The mind is fashioned and furnished | 


‘athe main at school—but the character is | representation of something that exists or 


ducing kind feelings in the bosoms of her . 
children, who never permits herself to speak ' 


kind tones. 


I 
Art proposes the 


wrong, improper, disgusting in real life ? 
am so bold as to doubt it. 


may. properly and beautifully exist in life. 


' And I doubt whether statuary or painting 


have any more business to depart from that 


to them with a loud voice, and in harsh un- Tule than poetry. And suppose that an epic 


' poem, for the sake of heightening the charms 
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her as walking about naked! Could it be 
endured? Nor any more do I believe that 
sculpture, without some urgent cause, should 
take a similar liberty. A draped statue can 
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and attractions of its heroine, should describe | but the face is confessedly insipid. The 


Greek Slave is clothed all over with senti- 


‘ment; sheltered, protected by it from every 


answer all the ordinary purposes of a work | 


of art; witness Canova’s Flebe, and the Po- 
lymnia in the Louvre, an ancient work. And 
I doubt not that ancient art would have given 
us more examples of this kind if the moral 
delicacy had been equal to the genius that in- 
spired it. I trust that Christian refinement, 
breaking away from the trammels of blind 
subjection to the antique, will supply the de- 
ficiency. But, at any rate, the statues of 
Mr. Powers are entirely free from this ob- 
jection. 
primeval innocence had never thought of ap- 
parel—had not been ashamed to find herself 
devoid of it; and she is ciothed with associ- 
ations which scarcely permit others to think 
of the possession or want of it. 
resented in this work as standing. Her left 
hand hangs negligently by her side; her 
right holds the apple; and upon this, with 
the head a little inclined, her countenance is 


profane eye. Brocade, cloth of gold, could 
not be a more’ complete protection than the 
vesture of holines in which she stands. For 
what does she stand there? ‘To be sold; to 
be sold to a Turkish harem! A perilous 
position to be chosen by an artist of high and 
A perilous point for the ar- 
What 

To 


virtuous intent ! 
tist, being a good man, to compass. 


is it? The highest point in all art. 


male the spiritual reign over the corporeal ; 
to sink form in ideality; in this particular 


She who walked in the bowers of : 


case, to make the appeal to sense; to make 
the exposure of this beautiful creature foil 
the base intent for which it is made ; to cre- 
ate a loveliness such that it charms every 
eye, and yet that has no value for the slave- 


> market, that has no more place there than if 
it were the loveliness of infancy; nay, that 


She is rep- 
: buy. 


repels, chills, disarms the taste that would 
And how complete the success! I 


» would fain assemble all the licentiousness in 


fixed ; and in this countenance there are} 
beautifully blended a meditation, a sadness, | 


and an eagerness. 
statue, or model rather, the last of these ex- 
pressions was not given. I said to the ar- 
tist, “ I see here two things; she meditates 
upon the point before her; and she is sad at 
the thought of erring.’’ He said, ‘“ Yes; 


another trait.” 


When I first saw this. 


the world around this statue, to be instructed, 
rebuked, disarmed, converted to purity by it! 
There stands the Greek Girl in the slave- 
market, with a charm as winning as the eye 
ever beheld, and every sympathy of the be- 
holder is enlisted for the preservation of her 


sanctity; every feeling of the beholder is 


that could buy such a creature ! 


curse the wretch 
There she 


ready to execrate and 


stands, with a form less voluptuous than the 
that is what I would express, but I must add 


I feared to have him touch’ 


it; but when I next saw the work, that ex- ; 
aside a little; and then her face—I cannot 
doubtless#fills up the true ideal of the charac- } 


nression of eager desire was added, which 


ter. 


I do not wish to speak of this work in any } 


The 


general term of commonplace praise. 


and I have no doubt about their verdict. 


Much as I admire-this statue, I confess 
that the Greek Slave interests me more 
deeply. 
ment in the Venus, 


Venus de Medici, but if possible more beauti- 
ful to my eye ; manacles clasp her wrists and 
a chain unites them; her head is turned 


describe it—I can only say that there is the 
finest imaginable union of intellectual beauty, 
touching sadness, and inthe upper lip the 


slightest possible curl, just enough to express 
world will see it, the skilful will judge cf it, : 


mingled disdain and resignation. The 


thought of a fate seems to be in her face, and 


perhaps nothing could better bring to its cli- 


‘max the touching appeal of innocence and 


I have spoken of the want of senti- ; 
The form is beautiful, | 


helplessness. 
I will onty add, that Mr. Powers's work 
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seems to me to be characterized by a most : 


remarkable simplicity and chasteness. Na- 
ture is his guide, tothe very letter. No ex- 
travagance, no straining after effect, no exag- 
geration to make things more beautiful; all 
is calm, sweet, simple Nature. 
ness in these statues is strongly contrasted 


with the usual voluptuousness of the antique, | 


and it is especially illustrated by the air of to- 
tal unconsciousness in the Eve 
Greek Girl. This isa trait of delicacy, in 
my opinion, altogether higher than the 
shrinking attitude and action of most of the 


antique statues of Venus. 


ORIGIN OF A PEN. 
Love begged and prayed old Time to stay, 
While he and Psyche toyed together; 


Love held his wings, Time tore away, 
But in the scuffle dropta feather. 


Love seized his prize, and with his dart 
Adroitly worked to trim and shape it, 

‘O Psyche, though ’tis pain to part, 
This charm shall make us half escape it. 


Time need not fear to fly too slow, 
When he this useful loss discovers ; 

A pen’s the only plume I know, 
That wings her pace for absent lovers.’ 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE. 





as it meanders through some lovely vale, is 
like whispers from the spirit land, where the 
dear departed breathe a life of eternal youth. 
He reclines on a moss bank, under the shade; 
of a weeping willow, its long pendent bran- | 
ches for a rich canopy above him. The’ 


The chaste- | 
_ ory, tenderness and love. 


and the. 


them, and mingles with the upper air. 
so with the man of feeling. 


5b 


oosom of the weeper go forth notes of almost 
unearthly music, so low and yet so distinct, 
so sad and yet so soothing. It is but one of 
the voices with which nature speaks. To 
the gross and sensual mind it is meaningless, 
but to him it breathes the very soul of mem- 


Thus it is with the flowers that are strown 
so plentifully along our pathway. How ma- 
ny tread upon them and crush out their 
sweet life, without one thought of what they 
are, or whatthey mean! ‘To them, they 
have no beauty, and the fragrance which they 
send up as a welcome tv man, passes by 
Not 


His heart is 


‘ pained at beholding the insensibility of his 


' fellows. 
flowers he loves. 


They t#ad unrelentingly on the 
Coming often, he gatbers 


‘them with great care, for they recall the im- 
‘age of many a flower of female loveliness, 
: crushed in its clinging, confiding tenderness 


_and love, by some ruthless hand. 


He be- 


‘ holds them, and weeps for fallen humanity. 
To him, every blossoming thing on this wide 
‘earth, speaks of some corresponding human 


( 


‘ 


: feeling or passion. 


Their offices are aimost 


‘as numberless as the offices of thought. 


' They tell of hope, joy, peace, meekness, con- 

How the very spirit of a man of fine feel- : 
ing and susceptibilities loves the beautiful in | 
nature! To him the murmur of a streamlet, | 


zephyr comes and touches them ; they mur- ' 


mur, then all is still again. There was some- 
thing in that sound »which calmed, and yet 
amazed him. He was alone in the still 
wood, by the shore of his native stream. 
Whence then that strain, which seemed like 
melting echoes from the lips of the departed ? , 
Oh! there it is again, and as his eyes are ; 
raised to catch a glimpse of his unseen visi- { 


tant, the zephyr comes again—and from the : tibilities loves the beautiful in nature, so will 


fidence and love; and of sorrow, weeping 
and bitterness. They bloom for the early 
dead, and on the grass-covered graves breathe 
their young lives away. ‘They deck the 
conqueror’s bier — they crown the festive 
hall—they circle the brow of beauty—they 
lie over the temple of the heart, guarding its 
secret entrance. They do yet more, they 


“have tales of the joyous world to tell ” 


to the lonely captive. And yet more, in the 
song of England’s poetess— 


Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer, 


' They are nature’s offering, their place is there. ! 
: They speak of hope, to the fainting heart, 


With a voice of comfort they come and part, 
They sleep in dust through the wintry hours— 


‘ They break forth in glory; bring flowers, bright flowers.” 


Now as a man of fine feelings and suscep- 


























































he Jove the beautiful wherever he finds it. | 
There isa life-like power in language which, : 
when it clothes those tender thoughts awa- 
‘Kkened by nature’s scenery, often lends fresh- 
ness to the original picture, and breathes ov- 
er the whole, immortality of feeling. 

Spring time, Summer, nod Autumn pass, 
pue Winter comes on. The flowers are fa- 
ded-—the grass-crowned mountains, valleys 
and plains, are no longer robed in luxurious 
green—the willow’s branches bend naked 
and forsaken, over the border of the ice- 
bound stream, from the bosom of which no 
waters send up their liquid music. All na- 
ture has “changed. 

Where then will man find those memen- 
toes which sleep amid the frozen waters— 
the dry and faded leavesg-the absent zeph- 
yrs, and the departed flowers Where! but 
in the undying feelings to which they all; 
gave life, traced in living language, on the. 
printed page? There, he may read till his 
soul is filled. There, he may trace the’ 
sweet emotions which he had on the eve of 
summer; and, perhaps, may trace there, the 
spring, summer and autumns of nature, pre-. 
served in miniature perfection, by the genius 
of man! 


READING FOR AMUSEMENT. > 

We should probably be accused of uttering 
a mere commonplace, were we to say what 
has so often been repeated, that the young | 
should read for instruction, and leave it for 
the old to read for amusement. It is never- 
theless true that reading for amusement is 
one of the greatest drawbacks upon the in- 
tellectual improvement of the present age. | 
There is great difficulty in making a dis- 
tinction between a strong mind and a full ; 
mind. By indiscriminate reading the mind | 
is stored with a vast number of ideas, and 
the readers are enabled to shine in conversa- : 
tion much beyond many stronger minds that 
read less. The mind of the voluminous rea- 
der resembles a store-house, that of the re- 
a manufactory; the former 


flective man 
therefore can 
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, observation and reflection. 


exhibit its goods with much 
: 





greater readiness, and bring forward a great- 
er variety, but the resources of the latter are 
greater, and he is not, like the other, entirely 
dependent on foreign supplies. That indis- 
criminate reading which is pursued by those 
who read only for amusement is highly fa- 
vorable to dash, or what may be called sham- 
intelligence. Such readers pick upa vast 
number of curious ideas on every topic, which 
are stored in their memories, to be brought 
forward and used as their own in conversa- 
tion and debate. Hence they may seem 
vastly intelligent, though they never origina- 
ted an idea by reflection, during the whole 
course of their lives. In conversation they 
certainly appear to better advantage than 
those truly intelligent individuals who read 
but little, and join their reading with much 
The superiority 
of the latter description of nen is made man- 
ifest whenever there is a call for the inde- 
pendent exercise of good taste and judgment, 
or for the formation of a correct opinion up- 
ona humbug which is exceedingly apt to 
impose upon the credulity of those weak 
minds which are so well stored with brilliant 
ideas which they have picked up in the 


course of their voluminous reading. 


The celebrated D’Alambert makes a re- 


‘flection that does honor to the female sex and 
‘to his own feelings. 
‘a peculiar manner, in want of the society of 


Says he—* We are, in 


a gentle and amiable woman ; when our pas- 
sions have subsided to participate in our 


‘cares, calm and alleviate our sufferings and 


enable us to support our infirmities. Happy 


‘is the man possessed of such a friend! and 


more happy still if he can preserve her, and 
escape the misfortune of a survival ”! 


Some of the New York papers are rais- 
ing a great clamor because Powers’ “ Greek 
Slave” does not wear petticoats. They 
have much greater admiration for the work of 


' their milliners than for that of the Almighty, 


or, what is next to it, the most perfect imita- 


tion of God’s most perfect work—the human 
body. 
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LAMENT FOR SUMMER. 


A softened light falls on the hill’s misty head, 

And voices of mourning cry, “ Summer is dead!” 

In the depths of the wood there are signs of decay, 
And the green of the meadow is fading away ; 

Round pools that the rain-storm hath left in the street, 
A golden-winged bevy the butterflies meet— 

A delicate blue is erased from the sky, 

And the beard of the thistle is sailing on high. 


Glad mother of beauty, Jost Summer, wert thou— 

A rosy tiara encircled thy brow ; 

Dew, fresh from the starred urn of night, was thy wine 
What faee in the lakelet was glassed fair as thine ? 
Festooned by the ivy—with lattice supplied— 

Thy hall in the green wood was airy and wide, 


, 


: : : ; 
Bird, breeze, leaf, and streamlet discourse there in glee, | 


And the genius of flowers spread a carpet for thee. 


The nymph that we worshiped in mould hath been laid, ‘ 
There is gloom in the field, on the sun’s disc a shade— | 


The cricket, in sable habiliments dressed, 

Is piping a dirge near the place of her rest ; 

Low winds murmur prayer for the sleeper’s repose, 
The locust sad note on his clarion blows, 

And hollow-voiced spirits that whisper of dole, 
Throng nightly around ber funeral! knoll. 


Death came to thee, Summer, in loveliest guise, 


All bright was thy smile when he curtained thine eyes ; 


Though deep in thy bosom was planted his dart, 


There was bloom on thy cheek, there was warmth at | 
[thy heart ; 


As gentle Autumnus bent over thy bier 
He whispered, “Awake thee—arise, sister dear!” 
So life-like were tints that each feature retained 


Though the wine of thy fleeting existence was drained. 


Where bruised by the wheel and armed hoof of the steed - sublime, can be witnessed ! 


Blooms on by the wayside the lowly may-weed ; 

Yon doyeflock is gleaning each kernel of grain 

That falls from the creaking and o’erloaded wain : 

In glossy black coat sits the clamorous crow 

On the top of tall oak, and he prophesies wo, 

While the first withered leaves of the forest are shed 
On the newly made grave of the Loved and the Dead 


When coral-lipped summer breathed mournful adieu, 
A landscape enriched by her smile was in view ; 

The cheek of the cloud was with violet tinged, 

And an edging of azure the forest-top fringed ; 

Light airs passing over the dewy buckwheat, 
Perfume bore abroad that was grateful and sweet, 
And bees, in the blossoms that whitened the field, 
Found nectar more pure than Hymettus can yield. 


Mourn for the peerless and jovial hearted 
To the shadowy climate of silence departed ! 
Ere south had the passenger-pigeon retired, 
Or gone was the robin, young Summer expired ; 
Dew-webbed is the stubble and pasture at morn, 
And rubies are set in the crown of the thorn; 
The boughs of the orchard with fruit are depressed , 
But cold lies the clod a slumberer’s breast! 

vw 
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THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Tourists and essayists have made classic 
‘almost every important section of our loved 
‘country, and I have often wondered that the 
valley of the Connecticut river should have 
attracted so little notice. The Hudson and 
its Highlands have been celebrated again and 
again, in prose and verse. The rivers of 
; Maine, with their broken and picturesque 
scenery ; the Niagara, with its thunder-toned 
cataract; the great Mississippi, witb its for- 
est-clad lands and turbid waters; all have 
been celebrated by poets and travelers,—writ- 
/ten about and talked over a thousand times, 
—while the Connecticut is scarcely mention- 
ed: and yet how beautiful it is !—how un- 
‘like almost every other stream in its quiet 
} and home like scenery! Every thing about 
: it breathes peace, plenty, contentment, happi- 
‘ness, beauty. 


ee 


PARAL 


rr 


Some there are, who affect to see nothing 
worthy their admiration which is American. 
; They must needs cross the broad Atlantic’s 
. wave, and repair to the vine-clad fields of sun- 
‘ny ltaly, and an excursion upon the Danube 
‘ora voyage down the Rhine, must be had, 
‘before any thing beautiful, and grand, and 
True, there is 
‘beauty in ail these, but [am so much of an 
' American as to believe that my own land sur- 
passes them all, and that the Connecticut val- 
‘ley will not suffer in the comparison. 


The Rhine is wild and picturesque, and 
the histories of a thousand years have hal- 

- Jowed its banks, but its current is narrow and 
broken by rapids, and it finds an ignominious 
grave in the sands of Holland. The Danube 
-is sublime, where the Styrain mountains 
- bend down, as if in homage to its tide; but 
/it grows stagnant in the marshes of Servia, 


oo 


‘and its divided flood goes sluggishly on to 


-mingle with the stormy Euxine. But the 
rivers of America have a grand, original 
beauty. Our Connecticat is mantled with a 


garb of green unshorn forest, is girded about 
‘with mountains whose far summits “ bright- 
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en in the ether air,” or is environed with | scenery,—for neat and tasty farms with their 
parks, and lawns, and meadows, compared tidy dwellings dotted all along on its banks, 
with which the boast of old England is the with here and there a little village of white 
tamest romance. [From its very cradle | cot'azes nestled together as if for mutual 
among the northern highlands till its proud com‘ort and bappiness, all the happy and 
waves meet and clasp those of the ocean, it peaceful abodes of loving families,—for in- 
wears a fresh, exhaustless beauty,—a deep, dustry, integriiy, morality, and all that makes 
abounding fullness and freedom, which man trvly great and happy,—there is no 
claims reverence as well as admiration—fit | place oacarih that caa surpass it. 


INA CAA io the How orks: Beautiful and lovely as this valley is, 


An unambitious man should build his through the combined agency of nature and 
M4 » c 1 4 r ; la 
home in the valley of the Connecticut—for art, and pleasant as it is to contemplate the 


ifany thing on earth can inspire tranqiil enjoyment here afforded to civilized man— 
and pleasant feelings, then will the objecis’ .ti11, we cannot suppress the reflection that, 
which, so harmoniously combined, make this | 


' not many generations ago, in this enchanting 
valley exceedingly beautiful. The Connec- 'vale. there lived and loved another race of 
ticut river has been apily termed che “ Nile 


' beings. Beneath the same sun, that now 
Mf 2? } ; . . 
of New-England.” It cannot be presumed jooks down on these cultivated and fruitful 
that it will vie in richness and magnificence fields, and these happy abodes of civilized 


° : preety > . 
with the great fountain of Egypt’s wealth; wan, the Indian hunter here once pursued 


still it is of vast imporiace to the country the panting deer; gazing on the same moon 


through wich it eng Rising amid the ; ihat smiles on us, the Indian lover wooed and 
highlands which divide the waters of the St.} won his duskv mate. Here the wigwam 


Lawrence from those of the Atlantic, the | blaze beamed on the tender and the helpless ; 
Connecticut ts aig avoule of more than ‘the council-fire glared on the wise and the 
four hundred miles, till it discharges its Wa- daring. Here, too, they worshiped ; and 
ters into Long Island Sound. In imitation: from a dark bosom went up a pure prayer to 
of the Nile, this beautiful stream annually, | the Great Spirit. God had not written his 
and sometimes semi-annually, overflows its Jaws for them on tables of stone, but he had 


banks, thereby greatly fertilizing the broad : traced them on the tablets of their hearts. 
and verdant meadows through which it} ’ 

passes. } The poor child of nature knew not the 

i 1 c > . . 

As I have before asserted, the scenery of | God of revelation, but the God of the uni- 

the Connecticut is most pleasing and beauti- , verse he acknowledged in every thing around. 


ak: See fall-dlew fom. eev window. ect sit He bebeld him in the star that sank in beau- 


writing, are, Old Moose Hillock, Owl’s Head, } ‘Y behind his lowly dwelling ; in the sacred 
Sugar Loaf, and other bold and lofty eleva- } orb that flamed on high; in the flower that 
tions of the White Mountain range,—the “pread ms lragtance on the winds; in the 
“ Alps of New-England,” as the White ; OWer™Ss Pine the tiny forest songster, the 
: fearless eagle, the worm, even, as well as his 


Mountains have been not inappropriately bless f ware “h k of 
‘ 4 ; i ; ] at ss Ilorm owing wit s 
termed.—while at their base, this side, the 07% M@cniess 8 On & SPARS 


> 


via ie st, Coy} that lig whose mysteri 
limpid waters of the calm and majestic Con- ; that light...1o...xpege. yseriovs, scarce be 


$ : i i ' 
necticut gracefully meander through green} bent in humble thongh blind adoration ! 
and fertile meadows. Still this valley is not | “ The land was theirs—this glorious land, 
attended by that imposing grandeur which } With all its wealth of wood and streams ; 
walls in the Hudson, nor that tremendous : Their warriors strong of heart and hand, 

ye 4 ea. es Their daughters, beautiful as dreams, 

sublimity which overawes the visitor to Ni- (When. wearied,at the thissty noon) 
agara’s cataract. But for bland, verdant’ They knelt them where the spring gushed up, 
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To taste their Father's blessed boon— 


; Anglo Saxon will ponder upon the existence 
Unlike the white man’s poison cup.” 


of such a race, and wonder why they have 
But, in the language of another gifted bard, } become extinct. 
we imagine them saying— But how has art surpassed the bowers of 


ALAA 


“ They waste us; ay, like April snow ; nature? Ah! across the ocean came a pil- 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; ‘ grim bark, big with future destiny ; and it is 
And fant ey Se arr? ‘to the pious of another land, who loved reli- , 

Towards the setting day, ee E s 
Till they shall fill the land, and we ‘gion and liberty, that we owe the blessings 
Are driven into the western sea.” > which surround us. They forsook kindred 


Long before the white man set foot upon , and country, and on the vast deep periled all 
these banks, the wild sons of the forest here | for Heaven and forus! On the Doric col- 


cultivated their meadow patches in the umns of civil and religious liberty a majestic 
growth of maize or Indian corn, and the. temple has been reared, and they who dwell 


celebrated “ Oxbow,” a few miles above this Within ils walls will not cease to be free and 
place, was probably the most extensive In- happy until they cease to bend in reverence 
dian farm in this section of the country. } to God. 

But at length the white man came and took} Not only has the Indian passed away, but 
possession. Like the morning dew before | they, our ancestors, who bore the burden and 
the sun’s piercing rays, did the poor untutor- | Conflict of pioneers to this then wild and 
ed son of the forest, his squaw and papooses, barbarous land, are also fast going to-their 
depart from the withering presence of the; eternal rest. Almost every passing gale 
pale-faces. The council-fire has long since | sighs over another veteran’s grave, and moans 


died out, and every vestige of the aboriginal | * sad yet instructive requiem. But a wild 


race, that once lived, and loved, and worship- ,country was snatched from barbarism and 


< 


ed here, has passed away. The last rem- | Converted into a paradise. Where nature 
‘ ? ec sas ¢ 


nant was an old Indian, familiarly known as | S!€Ppt 19 her solitary loneliness, towns and 


Captain Joe. He was a staunch whig of the! cultivated fields and gardens have smiled in- 
- oD $ 


Revolution, and rejoiced in every success of ; being. 

the colonies. He and his squaw, Molly, paid } Imagination cannot outstrip reality whea 
a visit to General Washington, at his head- } '' quinn pelea ms pene, Sci- 
quarters on the Hudson, and were received ; °°! GAUGE, ANC AOL ANE GE Bre BCOFR- 
with marked attention. It was his boast that | "8 this land which religion has sanctified 
he had shaken hands with Washington and and liberty redeemed. a 

eaten at his table Education and Christianity were among the 


Captain Joe survived his wife many years, { first ipsa that mais the eae and 
and after he became old the Legislature of } ©" ® ot ey vain A re 
Vermont voted him an annual pension. He} '“* CRORMD | IR LRNAPCCHD' C0, WS I> 


died Feb. 19, 1819, aged about'79 years, and hold that, while in other parts the accumula- 

; , tion of wealth was the all-absorbing object, 
was buried near to the beautiful Oxbow, on ” F ; h ical lj 
the banks of his Joved Connecticut. His; "©™ © RED THEREIN OS ROT SE 


gun, which was found loaded, was discharg- | Prat of man-—received the greater at- 
tention. Instead of worshiping the god of 


ed over his grave. His snow-shoes are still ; 
¢ ‘mammon, * seel: first the kingdom of Heav- 


exhibited to the curious. Thus, with this: et . 
: ndtwtduad:<fellsthe! bant-cof-the:dndiane of °? and its righteousness, and all these things 
’ } .— » 
Codssuc,* the fairy land of long slumbering | shall be added,” was the promise upon which 
; - . sw. $ our fathers relied. - , While a De Witt Clin- 
generations, Ages hence, the inquisitive ; ; 
, ton.would construct a canal to increase the 


: wealth of his state, a Wheelock would found 


~ 


* Indian name for this country. 
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a college for the promotion of learning in the! 
Connecticut valley. 

But do not suppose that our people ate in- : 
different toward the advantages of wealth. 
Having provided “for man’s intellectual im- | 

provement, they are now devoting a portion : 
of their energies to the advancement of his ' 
worldly gains. The whole length of this’ 
valley is to be coursed by a railroad, that its | 
rich aud abundant products may be transpor- 
ted to every clime and the luxuries of the | 
world secured in exchange. Even now as 

I write do I behold numerous muscular and | 
brawny arms busily plying peck-axe and ° 
spade in the construction of this great high- ; 
way, which will soon be traversed by the iron ' 
horse in his giant strength and lightning ’ 
speed from one extremity to the other. } 


Thus does civilization, with such éilinaiies' MISS MITFORD. 


itants as are conducive to the happiness of} Miss Mitford is no sighing poetess like 
man, progtess in this Heaven-favored com-| Hannah More, but a kindly and gladsome Ia- 
munity. ; dy, who promotes the happiness of society, 

Travel the world over, and I venture to} by her hearty sketches of domestic manners, 
say, there is not to be fouud a more intelli-) ryral_pursuits, village pastimes, and her all 
gent, virtuous, industrious and happy people ' byt living portraits of cottage dames and rus- 
than are the citizens of whom I write. Free,’ tic husbandmen. in doing this, she is pro- 
frank, generous and kind, no suffering poor | moting morality and devotion, more than if 
are found among them. No pride or aristoc-' she were to come abroad, in a religious alle- 
racy of wealth is allowed to break up their} gory, to prove that we are sunk in folly and 
social intercourse, but each mingles in the’ yice, and that hell was gaping for nine-tenths 
other’s society, and respect is commanded by } of mankind. She commits no such folly. 
industry, intelligence and moral worth. The} She takes a walk down the greenwood glades, 
indolent, the ignorant and the vicious (hap- ' drops into the humble cottage, observes the 
pily such are few) alone call forth the scorn ; healthy innocent in the cradle, and the thrifty 
or pity of these people. Here “ religion, lib- | housewife presiding over all ; she extends her 
erty and law” find a congenial abode. The ’ walk to the fields, sees the shepherd on the 
germ wafted over the ocean in the tempest-; hill, and the rustic at the plow, and aids the 
tost May-Flower, has here struck a deep root! farmer in calculating the promise of the year. 
and is raising its high head to the ciouds. No one has painted with such a true hand 
‘‘Long in its shade shall children’s children come, 5 and in such natural colors, the joys and sor- 
And welcome earth’s poor wanderers to a home; rows which crowd ‘thé landscape of humble 


Long shall it live and every blast defy, . ‘ 
Till time’s last whirlwind sweep the vaulted sky!” life. Those who wish to know how the un- 


Bradford, Vt., 1847. ; sophisticated hearts of the country beat, who 
wish to see the peasantry at fairs and festi- 

Without female society, it has been justly ' vals, must have recourse to the works of this 
said, that the beginning of men’s lives would; accomplished writer. She is no dealer in 
be helpless, the middle without pleasure, and; the poetic and lofty, she Jimns no high-souled 
the end witnout comfort. ' maidens, mourning under the moon, and 
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sighing out fantastic wo; she deals in sober | 
realities, and uses colorsof a modest and 
quaker-like hue. She has admirable good 
sense ; a thoughtfulness and penetration alike , 
original and pleasing. 


é 
< 


j 





LONG AGO. 


Long ago ! when those we loved 
With us were dwelling here: 

The fond, the faithful, and the proved, 
The loving and the dear ; 

Our brother as the lion brave, 
Our sisters very fair. 


as 


~~ 


Long ago! when hearts were light, 
Untouched by aught of woe— 

When on us beamed blue eyes most bright, 
In youth and beauty’s glow ; 

And little deemed of the coming night, 
And the strength so soon laid low. 


Long ago! when as yet our hearts 
Were free from the brand of sin, 

And we did not strive with a grasping hand 
High place in the world to win, 

But afar off, jovously did stand, 
Nor seek an entrance in. 


Long ago! oh mournful words! 
My eyes grow dim with tears, 
And heavily—repiningly, 
My heart its sorrow bears ; 
As I think on the change that has fallen on me, ‘ 
Since those happy and guileless years. ‘ 
But oh! bear up—a time shall come, ‘ 
When I once more shall know t 
Peace, rest, and silence, e’en when I sleep, ; 
In my humble grave below ; 
And no more dream in my slumber deep, ; 


Of the days of Long Ago! 
: H. } 
Bradford, October 1847. 


( 





TEMPTER AND TEMPTED. __ 


A TALE OF A WESTERN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


APRA A 


Not two years ago, a wealthy gentleman 
who resided near the town of , Visited | 
that city for the purpose of seeing the princi- ; 
pal of the female Academy in that place, in- 
tending if the terms were satisfactory, to! 
send his young and only daughter there. ; 
He met the principal, a smooth-faced, oily- { 
haired, methodistical looking gentleman of ; 
thirty-five or thereabouts, and mentioned his} 
name and business. 


The principal, whom in place of another | 





‘old gentleman, “and now to business. 


_ to know more. 
: ]’ll send her into your boardin’-school for a 
. few months. 
‘tion; she bas fifty thousand dollars in her 
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name, we will call Elliot, met our friend 
with much cordiality. 

“Mr. Spencer? it surely seems to me I 
have heard that name before!” said he, as 
he extended his hand to one who was likely 
to be of service to him. 

“ Yes, pretty well known in all the diggins 
about; live buta few miles out—well to do 
in the world—and all that!” said the old 


; man carelessly. 


‘“‘Spericer, Spencer, Oh yes, you live on 


‘the C—— turnpike.” 


“Don't live any where else!” said the 
My 
Mary has got to bea right fat chunk of a gal 
—she knows sometain’ now, but I want her 
If we can strike a bargain, 


She can afford a good educa: 
own right, and I’m worth a plum or two, I 


reckon.” 
Elliot's dark eyes gleamed brightly as he 


‘ heard these words, even as if gold had some- 


thing magical in its name, ‘and he replied in 


his softest tones : 


“Tf you send her here, sir, you may de- 


‘pend upon every care being taken of her, 
‘both morally and intellectually. 
‘ticular care to pay the most strict person- 
‘al attention to my pupils.” 


I take par- 


“ What’ll you charge ?” asked the man of 
business. 

“ Only eight hundred a year for all brarch- 
es, board, washing, and stationary included ;” 
replied the principal. 

“She shall come—cheap enough—not ev- 
en the price of a good nigger—she shall 
come and commence to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, sir,a room shall be prepared 
at once.” 

Thus was settled the few preliminaries 
which placed the beautiful heiress, Mary 
Spencer, in the N Academy. 

* * * * * * 

It was one week later, that the principal 
satin his private study, alone. A _ bottle of 
wine was before him, a cigar threw its curl- 
ing wreath of smoke above his head. Dres- 
sed in his morning gown and slippers, he 
seemed very comfortably fixed, not looking 





exactly like the self-denying, austere Chris- . 


tian, so moral and so temperate, that he was 
supposed to be by the mis-judging world. 

While thus engaged, a tap at the door was 
heard. 

“Is that you, Scipio?” asked the rever: 
end principal. 

‘‘ Yes, massa-—dere be a gemplem down 
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stairs who say he want to see you very much’ “If you don’t help me,” retorted the oth- 
on ’portant business, dere be his card.” ‘er ina stern tone, “I'll see that you are 

The principal took the card which was ’ found out, I'll see if the father of a certain 
handed him by his servant, and glanced at! brood of yellow-skins could not be made to 
the name upon it. “General Lamb from ' acknowledge his sins before the church, and 
Alabama?” murmured he—* Lamb, Lamb? / I'd try to find out how a parson of my ac- 
quite a peaceable name fora general, but I quaintance learned to finger ‘ the papers ’ so 





cannot remember him. What does he look 
like, Scipio ?” 

“ A real gemplem, massa, got a big gold 
headed cane—lots o’ chains, rings, and looks 
through a great big eye glass.” 


“ Pat things to rights here, stow that wine } 
away, scatter a drop or two of that patchouly : 


over the flooc to remove the smoke of the ci- 
gar—open the window, and then ask him up.” 
“ Yes, massa ;”* and the negro hastened to 
obey his orders. 
In afew moments. the traces of his extra 
comforis were removed, and Mr. Elliot ad- 


justing his white neckcloth, sat dowa with a | 


Greek work in his hands, and with his gold 
rimmed spectacles newly wiped, awaited his 
visitor. 

In a moment General Lamb was introduc- 
ed. When Elliot’s eye met his, a look of as- 
tonishment gathered upon the face of the 
principal, and he seemed to tacitly acknowl- 
edge by his confusion that he had met his 
visitor before. Recovering himself in a mo- 
ment, he advanced to meet the visitor, reach- 
ing out his hand slowly and with some effort. 

“Glad to see you, general—be seated, sir! 
Scipio you are permitted to vanish.” 

When the servant had left the room, Elli- 
ot turned to the general. and ina tone of un- 
feigned astonishment, asked : 


“ What does this mean—why this new | 


name and title 2?” 


The general, who was a large, raw-boned, : 
light-haired, grey-eyed individual, with a fox | 


colored moustache, replied : 

“ Been in bad luck, old fellow; devilish 
bad luck lately, I’ve come up here to mend 
my broken fortune, | have hit on a plan and 
you must help me.” 

“ What is it, what do you require?” 

“‘ Only to get me a wife, one of your rich 
young fools, 1 don’t care who, so she’s got 
the tin.” 

‘« [mpossible—impossible !” replied the 
other, “ you would be 
be ruined.” 


“ Pshaw, man, get me one that'll make | 
Pil go | 


enough for both of us to retire on. 
you halves in the speck.” 

“| can’t do it, Kidder—Ican’t indeed. I'd 
like to help you, but some of your friends 
with ‘dark continuations’ would find you 
out. 


9 99 


found out and I would ' 


; well.” 

} Elliot became confused; it was evident 
‘that the other had some power over him, 
‘which he dared not disobey. Therefore, 
‘ changing his tone, he asked : 

“ What shall I do, how shall I aid you?” 
/ “By simply introducing me as a rich 
, planter—as General Lamb from Alabama, an 
} old friend of yours, and putting me on the 
‘track of the greenest, richest young fool you 
have ia your school.” 

Elliot paused and thought for a few mo- 
’ ments, then responded : 

“T willtry and doit for you; half you 
say shall be mine?” 

“ Yes—but who’s the pigeon, and what’s 
her show ?” 

“ A Miss Mary Spencer, worth $50,000 
{ia berown right now—only daughter—fath- 
/er worth at least ten times as much.” 

“ She’s the ticket—when will you intro- 
‘duce me?” 

“ At tea this evening—you will consider 
this an invitation; remember to keep your 
slang expressions down—I shall introduce 
‘you as a wealthy gentleman, ard from Ala- 
: bama,” 

} “Never fear but I’ll tarn up trumps to 
your hand—bnt is she romantic ? ” 

“J believe so.” 

“ Then I’m the very customer for her; ['ll 
; lay on the tender ! ” 
* x x * ¥# *% 
It will not be of interest tothe reader to 
follow the six weeks of management which 
‘ placed the gambler Kidder under the assum- 
‘ed name of General Lamb, securely in the 
affections of the beautiful and unsuspecting 
; Mary Spencer, and gave him the entrée to 
her father’s house, who regarded himas a 
‘capital fellow, especially when he learned 
‘through Elliot that he General nad eight 
‘hundred negroes, a fine coiton plantation, and 
had been a member of the Siate Legislature. 
Therefore we will come at once to a sin- 
‘gular denouement. 

General Lamb was engaged to be married 
—all parties seemed to be satisfied—the day 
/was set and the place appointed. All the 
-relatives of Mr. Spencer had been sent for, 
‘and among these was a lawyer from New 

Orleans ; a keen-cyed, intelligent man who 
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had been long in successful practice in the | heavy six barreled revolver from beneath his 
‘vest, and presented it to the breast of the 


Crescent City. 

The night appointed for the 
came—the guests were there, the bride was 
robed for the altar. 


marriage 


At last the General 


came in dressed in his best colors for the oc- } 


casion. The minister, too, was there—the 
very reverend Mr. Elliot, who wished to per- 
form the ceremony for his friend. 

The parties had already taken their places 
on the floor, when the lawyer to whom we 
made allusion, and who had but that mo- 
ment arrived, and for the first time saw the 


? 
$ 
H 


General, started forward, and after looking at | 


him for a moment in the face, cried : 
“Isthis the individual who calls himself 
General Lainb 2? ” 


The General, when he saw the keen eve } 


of the lawyer fixed upon him, lost for a mo- 
ment his self-command. and muttered : 

“ Blowed—by the holy Moses—blowed !” 

But Elliot instantly came to his rescue, 
and confronting the lawyer, responded : 

‘“« Yes, sir, it certainly is; he isa gentle- 
nfan whom I have known for years—a gen- 
tleman of undoubted reputation.” 

“ Right, right, sir.” responded the Jawyer, 


Q 
? 


é 


¢ 
2 


: 


“his reputation is beyond doubt; his char- | 
acter may be found in black and white on the } 
records of the municipal court in New Or- ; 


leans.” 
“ Sir, I will hold you responsible for this 
insult!” shouted the General. 


‘ 
¢ 


‘ 
Q 


* Just hold for a moment and keep cool !” | 


replied the lawyer, takinga large pocket- 
book from his breast; “ here is a document, 


headed, ‘ $1,000 reward for the apprehen- | 


sion of Henry Kidder, lately escaped from 


gambler, whose desperate threats now sunk 
away into a groan of despair, as he muttered : 

“ Jugged agaia, by thunder! ” 

Let the reader imagine the scene of confu- 
sion that took place on this occasion—let him 
also imagine the reverend principal of the 
academy on his knees before an infuriated 
father: let him imagine how the said father 
kicked him from his door, vowing that if ev- 
er that night’s occurrences were mentioned 
to a living soul, he would skin him alive. 

“T'll not expose you,” he cried, “to be 
laughed at by all my neighbors for being 
fooled by you—but mark you, nothing else 
saves you!” 

“Twas ‘/empted—I ama weak vessel! J 
could not withstand the /emptaiion ! ” whined 
the fellow. 

The next morning Mr. Henry Kidder was 
on his way to New Orleans, with a pair of 
iron bracelets on his wrists. And thus was 
a fairand spotless being saved from a life- 
time of misery, thanks to that kind Provi- 
dence which ever watches over the pure and 
good. 

TO MY LOVE. 

} have looked on the stars in the silence of night, 

When their beautiful bosoms were throbbing with light ; 
And | thought in those far distant orbs I might see 

A iwo-fold resemblance to thee, love, and me! 


 |.ike thee, they are lovely, and gentle, and pure ; 


5 


prison ; by profession a gcembler, eharged with | 


murder and robbery. Description: height. 
six feet one inch and a half, rather corpu- 
lent, light brown hair cut short, grey eyes, 
full face.’ How does this answer for you, 
General Lamb ?” 

The General made no answer ; he was ev- 
idently bent on treating the lawyer with ‘ si- 
lent contempt.’ 
tend to stop at that point. 
fore the parties, he added : 


POR 


But the latter did not in-} 
Advancing be- | 


“ This reward and proclamation adds out- } 


lawry to it, and enables all men to seize you ' 


dead or alive wherever you can be found. | object around us, are sent forth strains as 


' sweet, as harmonious, as those of the many 


You are therefore my prisoner !” 
“ Not with life!” cried the detected villain 


— Stand back from me if you value your: 


safety!” and he drew an immense bowie 
knife. 


But the lawyer seemed fully provided | 


with all necessary documents, for he drew a 


Aad sweetly unconscious, like thee, they allure : 
Bat far in the region of angels they shine, 
And we gaze on their glory, and can but repine. 


Like me, as they sink to their grave in the west, 

They are lonely and silent, and vexed with voreést ; 

For my veart, like those orbs, Jove, is filled with desire, 
With fondness it beats, as they quiver with fire. 


Arhtne 


Ociober, 1847. 





MUSIC OF NATURE. 


BY HARRIET 0. NELSON. 








There is music in nature. From every 


birds playing’ atnong the green summer 
boughs. Yes, how olten do those strains 
steal upon the ear, thrilling the inmost heart, 
and calling forth an answering echo from iis 
deepest recesses! They conie, like the voi- 


ces of angels, borne on the softest summer 
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zephyr, or the fiereest wintry blast. And The blue sky above us—there is music 
why should not nature have a music of her ioo, in that. When the sun ictere’ ils 
mat dy that nates winere very breathings are canopy, or when evening has male? on. 
varmony, whose lightest touch calls sealer le ‘wei w bei % 
beauty from the iw apa ‘ond ai te a te 25 goth ein tice A pel 
rene ng ’ monds, and making the moon to ride as 
bidding the depths of the ocean are clothed queen among them; when the setting sun 
with living green—her own true hue? And | ojlds it with the most gorgeous hues, as day 
who are the musicians of nature? who has’ beoing to bid farewell to earth and welcome 
the power to move her grand organ, a per- | on her dark-eyed sister, night, or when the 
fect instrument, whose maker is God %— | dark clouds betoken the summer thunder- 
Every thing, in the boundless uaiverse,} storm; then she seems to send forth her 
aids in making sweeter and sweeter, this! charms, while earth and ocean join in the 
harmony. Phe winds range free, scorn-; general harmony. ‘This is nature’s music, 
iag control, the wild world over, and bring a gnd in truth, she is a fair minstrel, Never 
music to the ear, when they steal through | js her voice other than harmonious—never do 
the tops of the forest trees, softly and sooth- | ryder tones creep in to mar the perfect sweet- 
ingly, or when they rage as if they would} ness. 
tear the everlasting hills from their founda-, f{gnerhil]. Mass 
tions!’ Then and ever, they have a music, | 
such music alone as nature can call forth | 
irom all her willing subjects; and those SUMMERENIGHT---A SERENAD", 
winds, which have such heartfelt tones of 
their own, they, too, bear on their bright and 





































BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 














rapid wings a thousand other breathings Stars of the sammer night ! 
which are blended with, and moulded by | Far in yon azure deeps, F 
their own. Hide, hide your golden light! 
And the bright earth-—is that ever silent, ev- . She sleeps ! 
et joyless? Was there never borne to your My lady sleeps! 
ear, the voice of her praise ? Did you never ' Sleeps! 





perceive her harmony as you gazed on her 
beauty? The little brook that winds its. 
way through the green meadow, and flows 
meandering through the quiet valley, laughs | 





Moon of the summer night! 
Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light! 



















. ! 
merrily and sends forth a gladsome sound, as | panes oth 
. , ~ . My lady sleeps! 
it rans along, refreshing the bell-flower on its 
. ‘ : , Sleeps! 
banks, which smiles and nods its head in re- | 
turo. And when merry earth changes this Wiad of the summer night! 
sweet tone for one of grandeur and majesty, | Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
for the earthquake’s thunder, the cataract’s | Fold ! fold thy pinions light! 
pealing and the volcano's roar, still there is | She sleeps ! 
music in it, tercible and sublime though it be ! My lady sleeps ! 
And old ocean —he, too, has music. Ever Sleeps ! 
since the creation, hehas sent forth his cease- iid 
less pealings, never wearied, never delaying, | Se: ene eee 
y i Wh : he thet hed ‘J'ell her her lover keeps 
even-tor.en instant. » they Peccrng al Watch! while in slumbers Jight 






his waves to rest, so that scarcely a ripple She dispe! 

agitates the calm surface, then he sends up My lady sleeps! 

from his waters a voice of joy and gladness, : Sleeps ! 

as if nature had conquered the monarch and : ‘aot 
tamed his restlessness. And when ocean PE ame: rae 
rouses his slumbering billows; when they; A young girl in St. Louis was recently 
dash, and roar, and foam, no longer like the ' charged by her mistress with having stolen 
fountain, throwing around its silvery spray, Some jewelry. She could not show her in- 
then his tremendous voice is like the deep- | Nocence, and finding her character gone she 
toned thunder, now faintly heard afar, and | ‘00k poison and died. Her accuser after- 
then rolling and rolling, deeper and nearer, } Wards found the jewelry where she herself 
till it bursts forth with terriffic roaring. And | had placed it and afterwards forgot it. How 
this is old ocean’s music, now sweet and | dangerous to tamper with the priceless repu- 


beautiful, and then terrible in its sublimity. tation of a female! 
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GENTLENESS. 


BY A. B, F. HILDRETH. 





Behold the bright autumnal moon 
That walks her nightly way ; 
Unveiled is seen her face serene 

Unclouded as the day. 


Her tranquil eye is on the earth, 
And on the slumbering deep ; 

And beams the while her quiet smile, 
Soft as an infant’s sleep. 


The tempest rises in its wrath ; 
Red lightning rides the cloud ; 
From troubled sleep the waves upleap; 
The winds are strong and loud. 


They bid the forests bend their heads ; 
They tear the giant tree; 

They rush and roar along the shore, 
And cross the heaving sea. 


‘The beauteous moon looks calmly on, 
Her brow is meekly bent, 

Behind the shroud of each dark cloud, 
Till all the storm is spent. 


She veils her pale and placid beam, 
Till strife is heard no more ; 

Then brightly there, with vestal air, 
Walks lovely as before. 


Thus have I marked how gentleness 
Mid passion’s boisterous sway, 

Doth glide between with angel mien, 
And smile the clouds away. 





THE DEFAULTER. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 








“So full of artless jealousy is guilt 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt.” 
During the sanguinary contest for liberty, 
which terminated so successfully, in the in- 
dependence of the United States, numerous 
were the events that brought within the 
range of the observant eye, the different 
phases of the human character; and many 
were the guises in which it was embodied. 
With some it appeared as if their thoughts 
and. feelings were the reflections of the un- 





Et tl tm a 


arrow of their path, darkening their. way 
with the blackness of midnight, and “ out of 
the evil treasure of their hearts bringing 
forth evil things.” 

Upon the Hudson River the scenery is 
beautiful. None save the Creator’s hand 
could have delineated such beauties, or shaped 
such faultless pines, as seem to toss their 
heads in proud disdain upon the works of 
art, then smilingly bow themselves, as they 
espie their own graceful contour reflected in 
the glassy mirror below. There is many a 
spot upon the banks of this river, that has 
connected with itsome romantic tale or some 
heroic adventure; and many of the towns 
upon its borders were the scenes of conflicts 
{ drinug the Revolutiona ryWar. Near where 
the Hudson is connected to Lake Champlain 
by Champlain canal, the town of Skeensbo- 
rough, now Whitehall, is situated. It was 
once the scene of an incident that will recall 
vividly to the mind, the phrase in our Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation,”’ but 
if the tempter shall wind about us the chains 
of vice, may we have the strength to burst 
them asunder, before they have become too 
firmly knit together, and are lil:e a chain of 
adamant woven around us. This town was 
the dwelling-place of one Walter Henin, 
who was pay-master to the American army. 
He held in his hands the fortunes of nearly 
all the brave men, who were buying, with 
their life’s blood, the freedom that now 
waves its broad pinions over our land. The 
time for paying the soldiers of the army their 
wages had arrived, and Mr. Henin directed 
them to meet him’ at Skeneatales ata spe- 
cified time. He went to the bank and pro- 
cured the money, about $200,000, placed it 
securely in his saddle-bags, which were 
thrown across the noble beast that was to 
i bear him on his journey, and bidding adieu 


§ 








aan 


dimmed light within, that burned with un-‘to his beloved household, started amid the 
quenchable brilliancy ; and which illumed' many prayers breathed to the Most High to 
the casket, and gave back the rays of high {guard the father and husband. Then, there 
and holy sentiment,—and lighted their path ; were not the conveniences for traveling that 
with sunlight and happiness. With others ; there now are. The “Iron Horse,” with 


it seemed as if their thoughts were the dread! wings of fleetness, had not then come snort- 
34 
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ing and puffing into this world of invention,’ been touched while there, till delivered into 
and Mr. Henin was forced to wend his way} the hands of Mr. Henin. Search was insti- 
upon horseback. ‘The journey resembled } tuted, but it was fruitles; and the men began 
the lights and shadows of this life. At one? to think there was some truth in the land- 
time he would suddenly be immersed inj lord’s assertion. The soldiers dispersed 
some dark forest, in which the very light of though not without murmuring against their 
Heaven appeared a stranger, with giant oaks} hard fate; for the means which they relied 
towering above him; then would he as sud-} on had vanished, and now they had not the 
denly emerge from thence, to some bright} wherewithal to supply the cravings of their 
prospect, perhaps to witness the fading away} starving children, for those who were once in 
of the brilliant monarch of day, as he reclin- } affluent circumstances could now scarcely 
ed upon his throne resplendent with beauty, ; command a farthing. 
clad in purple and gold, which threw their; Mr. Henin had two bondsmen, Messrs. 
softly blended light upon some little village,  Gerome and Adams, and the loss of the 
that lay slumbering peacefully in the valley } money created great consternation between 
not yet ravaged by the devastating influence} them, for with their combined effort they 
of war. Thus was the scene ever varying,{ would be able to procure only half the sum, 
ull he arrived at Skeneatales, which he did | and this led them to examine with the strict- 
the afternoon before the appointed time. He} est scrutiny every fact, which time brought 
rode to an inn, and dismounting, delivered} to their knowledge. They had their suspi- 
his saddle-bags to the inn keeper. After{ cions, but as yet could gain no positive proof. 
having partaken of some refreshments he} They examined the hole in the bags, and 
laid his wearied body down, and was soon in} found it soiled with perspiration. The hairs 
the land of dreams. also, of the horse had worked into the inci- 
The next day came ushering many into} sion, which made it evident to them, that it 
this world, who were to steer their frail barks | could not have been made while in the pos- 
upon the sea of life, encountering many dan-} session of the landlord, and as Mr. Henin 
gers, and then to be taken by the rapids, and? said he had made no delay on the road, it 
whitled swiftly out of sight forever. With} was impossible for the money to have been 
the day came the soldiers, impatient to re- stolen then. Mr. Henin was allowed to de- 
ceive their afredrs, to alleviate the sufferings | part, though many thought him the culprit; 
of their families. Mr. Henin sent for the} but nothing could be proved against him. 
bags that conttdined the money, at the sight} He was soon followed by Gerome and Ad- 
of which, many an eye beamed with glad-} ams, who were determined to enucleate the 
ness, and many a heart quickened its pulsa- { mystery. They went to the Bank from 
tions with expectations—but ah! how soon} which Henin had obtained the money, and 
were their hopes to be crushed, as are all the} procured the block, that had been constructed 
hopes of this world! We no sooner raise: for the purpose of making a covering of the 
the cup of bliss to our lips, than some un-} exact dimensions ofthe money. This they 
séen hand dashes it tothe ground, ere we | possessed themselves of and attempted to in- 
have time to taste its sweets. Upon opening’ sert it in the incision ; but the cut was not 
the bags the money was not to be found, and: large enough to admit a bundle of that: size, 
on examining them a hole was discovered‘ therefore, it never could have been purloined 
out of which the money was supposed to have | from thence. jJt was apparent then, that 
been extracted. Suspicion instantly lighted) the money had never been placed in the sad- 
upon the landlord, who protested his in-} dle-bags. Their suspicions were now keen- 
hécence, and declared the money must have ly awakened. ‘They resolved to watch Hen- 
beén stolen on the road, for the bags had not! in’s every movement, and connived together 
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awhile till they 


4ierome therefore concealed himself in a 
large hall and overheard a conversation be- 
tween Henin and his wife, which he repeat- | 
edto Adams. ‘This confirmed their suspi- | 
cions. Their plans were now taken. 
Adams had some meadow land, which he 
cultivated himself, for he was compelled to 
earn his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. 
At the bottom of the field there was a small 
pond. One day as he was plowing in this 
field, Gerome called on Hevin,and taking 
him aside, broached confidently the subject 
relating to the long lost money. Gerome 
told him thatif he and Adams were to dis-$ 
pose of their all, they would not be able to: 
refund the whole amount, and wished to have ‘ 
his opinion of a scheme he had formed of sel- 
ling every thing, and entering Canada, leay- | 


Ne ere rs 





ing the Americans to obtain their wages as} 
they might. 
displayed more joy at the thought than { 
seemed necessary to be evinced. 

“ Let us,” said Gerome, “ cunverse with 
Adams upon the subject.” 

The two went to the spot where Adams | 
was at work, and acquainted him with their 


) 


project. Adams appeared in deep thought, } 
for a moment, then quickly turning to Henin, | 
placed his hand upon his shoulder and con- } 
fronted him, saying. ° 

“ You have the money, give it upor you} 
shall die.” 

Henin declared he knew nothing about it, 
and protested his utter abhorence of commit- 
ted such anact. ‘They dragged him to the; 
pond, and held him downas long as they 
dared, when Adams again questioned him 
about the money, concerning which, Henin 
denied all knowledge. They then plunged 
him again under the cool waters till he was 
completely exhausted. A physician, who 
had been hidden in the bushes, came to their 
aid, and after he was resuscitated, Adams} 
again put the same question to him, but Hen- : 
in still’ persisted in his innocence. They | 
plunged him in a third time till he could 
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agreed that one of them | 


should secrete himself in the bouse of Henin. 
‘ his life, and he would reveal all. 


To all this Henin assented, and } 
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scarcely breathe. When he had revived 
enough to speak, he begged them to spare 
When be 
could stand he conducted them to his house, 


} and proceeded to an upper room, where he 


informed them they would discover the mon- 


‘ey, concealed behind a beam, or his wife 


would be sewing it in her dress, as it was 
their intention to start for the British domin- 
ions the next day. They came to the room, 
which was fastened, and after knocking re- 
peatedly and receiving no answer, burst open 
the door, where they found Mrs. Henin as 
he had said. On seeing her husband in such 
a plight, the cause instantly rushed upon her 
mind, and turning to him she exclaimed, 

“ Why did you confess ?” 

“ They would have taken my life if I had 
not,” answered he, She turned upon him a 
withering glance, the import of which he 


} knew full well, exclaiming with vehemence— 


“ Coward! if you have not the courage to 
die, { have!” 

Then rushing past them, she hastened 
through the village, and cast herself from the 
bridge. A ripple upon the placid bosom of 
the river, which soon passed away, was the 
only indication of the petulence. Henin 
they left to the influence of conscience, that 
“silent monitor,” thinking that when alone 
he would listen to its teachings; and rightly 
did they judge. He was not lost to all feel- 
ing, and when he thought in solitude of his 
degradation, he repented, in the inmost re- 
cesses of his heart, craving the forgiveness of 
his Creator for violating one of His holy 
commandments, His future Jife plainly indi- 
cated,—for often times actions speak louder 
than words,-—that his repentance was sincere, 
and he is now an humble disciple of his Sav- 
ior, teaching his truths and practicing His 


ptecepts. M. G. He 





When a London Cockney, who had always ris- 
enat.midday, bad been induced, on a water par- 
ty, to sce a sunrise, be exclaimed, when the sun 
was above Uie horizon aud people were turning 
away, “ig thatall? Jikovght it went up like @ 
rocket!” 
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INDECENT MODESTY. { that human beings must be already corrupted 


; before they are ashamed of nature ? 
Some years ago, Boston contained a wit nam- y 


ed Sigourney, whose jokes a!ways raised a’ 
shout when new, and now, when he is dead and | 
gone, raise a chuckle whenever repeated. A > 
friend meeting Sigourney one day in Court- 
street, stopped him and related some recent 
dreadful occurrence, ending with the usual ques- 


ee eed 


We could relate many anecdotes, illustrating 
St. Paul’s position and its converse. Dr. John- 
son, himself, never failed to rebuke the immod- 
esty of affected modesty. A lady (!!) once ex- 
; pressed to him her gratification at his having 
excluded from his dictionsry ali the naughty 


tion “Isn’t it awful?” Sigourney, looking quite | words, He replied pamen t 1 s09 ma'am, _ 
as serious as the narrator, and pointing toa Jaw- | have been looking for them.” Another lady, (!!) 
yer’s sign on the opposite side of the street, $8 with him to the opera, was shocked at the 
bearing the name A. W. Fuller, replied, yes it dancing, and expressed her horror very audibly. 


area ; so 
is so ; but there is something that 1s avefuller.” © parton ceen itera s Reon evenly Peg Khe 
‘ decent!” Carr, author of “The stranger in 


| France,” walking threogh the Louvre with a 
pure-minded, high-toned lady, and a prude who 
lad not escaped suspicion, stopped to look at 
some classic picture. The prude puckering her 
face into the most modest disturbance, said aloud, 


We are forcibly reminded of this anecdote, by 
a controversy among the literati and literate of 
the newspapers and magazines of New-York, 
about Powers’s statue of the Gieek Slave. This 
truly beautiful specimen of a beautiful art, is a | 
magnificent effort of a gifted son of genius. It 
is a female figure of exquisite proportions, stand- } | picture.” The lady said to Carr in a low tone, 
ing without drapery, with the hands confined by | bets tadaneeees Wes in the temark.” When 
a.smail chain about a fout long, attached to the } 


} Greenough’s Chanting Cherubs were sent to 
wrists by hand-cuffs. The fault-finders say it is ; 


: Boston, the City Fathers refused to license the 
+ 
andetianie, neg one of them of the feminine g S€M~ | exhibition, unless they were clothed; and ac- 
der, says it is awful. On reading this, 


ong ee cordingly these two little infants of Heaven 
reminded of Sigourney, and thought that the | came before the public in linen diapers. The 
fair complainant’s modest objection on the g 


of immodesty, was something ato/uller. 


‘‘ There isa great deal of indecorum in that 


groune | ; fat-sided, blubber-chopped, beef-eating cignita- 
pee could not even imagine that humanity was 

We have always found that the ostensibly ; created for any other purpose than ministration to 
and anxiously fastidious had much less purity depraved appetite; and therefore they could not 


and delicacy of thought and feeling, than those , | Roa upon Angels without impure 
who saw nothing to be ashamed of in the most } ' Bless their modesty! It would excite a blush 
beautiful of God’s worts, The Frenchman or ‘i in the most hardened. In the same city wss an 
Italian, accustomed to behold classical subjects | Italian dealer in vases, statuary, and other spe~ 
in beautiful works of art, is really more delicate | cimens of [talian art in marble and alabaster, 
in conversation, and more circumspect in con- ; who offered for sale a beautiful statue of a sleep- 


thoughts. 


duct, than the Anglo-Saxon on either side of the | ing cupid. 


water, and especially on the Europeanside. The 
two first can look at the Venus de Medici with~ 
eut seeing any thing or thinking of any thing 
but a beautiful imitation of beautiful nature, by 
a sublime genius. Either of the others is 
shocked at the nudity, and alarmed at the de- 
mora!izing tendency of such exhibitions. Whence 
the difference? ‘The latter are really more 
ready to fall than the former. 
the whole, in saying that, 7 the pure, all things 
are pure; the converse of which is, fo the im-~ 
pure, nothing is pure. We might go for au- 
thority higher than St, Paul, and say that Eve 
never thought of fig leaves till she fell. What 


St. Paul expiains | 





A gentleman who had been much in 
Italy, and therefore had added to a natural good 
taste some European knowledge of such things, 
wished to purchase it, as an ornament to his 
dweliing. But knowing of what “ stern stuff ”’ 
Yankee modesty was made, he feared that his 
acquaintances, especially the vimmin, would 
raise a storm about his ears; and so he timidly 
suggested to the Italian a slight alteration with 
his chisel. The latter started as if stung by a 
rattle-snake, and ina fit of furious indignation, 
pushed the gentleman out of his shop and siam- 
med the door in his face. In relating the occur- 
rence to a friend, the Italian expressed the ut~ 
most horror, said that the mancapable of such a 


ia this but a beautiful inspired allegory, teaching } suggestion must be the most impure and de- 
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praved and shameless of brutes, and that had he 
spitten on the Crucifix, he could scarcely have 
offered a greater insult to every chaste and holy 
feeling. 

And thus it everis and ever will be. To the 
impure, nothing is pure. And hence those most 
shocked in beholding the Greek Slave, an imita- 
tion of pure nature,are your bachelor debauch- 
ees, who have none but depraved ideas about the 
difference of sex, or your prudes of robust, ob- 
streperous modesty, who if not actual stumblers, 
are continually in danger. 





_ 


THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


How she wept when J told her the sorrowing tale, 
The tale of that anguish our parting had given; 

Her cheek from the rose like the lily grew pale, 
And her sigh met my ear as a whisper from Heaven. 


1 told her of battles, of suff ’ring and pain, [brow 
While she she gazed on the wound that disfigured my 
And [ saw with a look of affection again, 
The soft tear of pity had ceased not to flow. 


Then f told her with trembling the love that I felt, 
Her heart heaved with feelings she could not control ; 
But I read in her eye where reflectedly dwelt 
All the tender emotion that glowed in her soul; © 


We mingied our prayers that were wafted above, 
On the pinions of hope to the heaven of love ; 
And that prayer of beseeching hath not been in vain, 
For the fate that once severed unites us again, 





THE RAVAGES OF DEATH. 


‘¢1t is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.”? 


Death is the destiny, not the end of all. 
Reason and revelation teach its solemnities. 


The glory of earth soon passes away. Ter- } 


restrial glory is of short continuance, like the 
beauty and fragrance of the summer’s rose. 

To win a name of renown is the ambition 
of many. 
trious deeds, some have reached the pinna- 
cle of glory. 

The glory of the world is transitory as 
the breath of human approbation. Where 
are the heroes, the statesmen. the philosos- 
phers, the poets, the orators, the historians 
and the scholars of generations gone by ? 
Where are the heroes of France and Russia 
—where are Napoleon and Alexander, who 
a few years ago, agitated the world? Where 
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}are the revolutionists of modern atheism, 
‘scepticism and infidelity? Where are the 
} great and good of the earth that once blest 
the world? Where are the statesmen and 
| heroes of the American revotution ? 
; In our country, death has made ravages in 
high places. The minister has been remov- 
‘ed from the pulpit; the statesman has been 
taken from the councils of the nation; the 
' advocate has gone from the bar; and the phy- 
-sician has departed from the halls of medical 
} science. 

The judge,the counsellor, the skillful arti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator, are removed. 
: The urn of Harrison has, in rapid succes- 
sion, been followed by the urn of Jackson. 

We live in a world of death, We walk 
upon the sepulchral ashes of the dead. The 
cemetery, with its monuments, inscriptions 
and epitaphs, shows the ravages of death. 
, The places that now know us shall know us 
no more forever. 

Preparation for death is both the duty and 
;interest of all. A new heart, faith in the 
‘testimony of the gospel, and a life of piety 
; and virtue, are the means of preparation for 
future glory. The path of religion is the 
; way to happiness. Moral excellence is true 

glory. The gospel is the last hope of the 
wretched. Its salvation is the prop of the 
> world. Let us arise to the contemplation of 
_ immortality. Go on, Christian believer, in 
} thy course for immortal glory. The laure? 
Sof terrestrial glory soon withers, but the 
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, crown of glory which the heroes of the cross 
shall wear, fadeth not away, and shall be 
given by the Chief Shepherd,at the great day 
} of decision, to all them that love his appear- 
} ings ; : 
‘Phe righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
}membrance. The memory of the just is 
blessed. Their death may be upon the 
{mountain wave of the deep, or upon the 
{sands of Africa, or in the wilds of Asia— 
their prospects are immortal. 








A cargo of baby-jumpers was sent from Boston to 
Cuba a few days ago. In our juvenile days birch 


rods were the only baby-jumpers in use. Most ef- 
fective ones they were. 
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The Prince of Righteousness, 


— 
- - + ness, 


mo 


He came the world to biés, 


He came our world to bless, 


The Prince of Righteous - 


The glorious hymn of peace On earth to raise. 


> 























Angels the song began, 

And there to ransomed man 
The strain was given— 

Hark! joining sweet and wild, 

The voice of simplest child, 

Blest by his Saviour mild, 
May sing of Heaven, 


Peace, peace ! what blissful sound! 
Let hope and joy abound 

This happy day. 
We praise thee, God above— 
Our lives thy blessings prove— 
Thanks for thy light and love 

Our souls would pay. 


Sound! sound the loudest strain 

Let earth, and sky, and main, 
The anthem raise ; 

Father! thy love we bless— 

Spirit! we beg thy grace— 

Saviour ! we ask thy ‘ peace,’ 
When God we praise. 


‘THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH.’ 
T saw a man, the slave of Avarice. The 
pursuit of gold was the object of his thoughts, 


the desire of his heart, the effort of his life. : 


The magnificence of the firmarnent—the 
loveliness of the landscane—the beauty of 


the morning and the sereneness of the eve- | 


ning—were all lost upon him. If Benevo- 
lence pleaded for the heathen, he looked up- 


on her earnest countenance, and marked her | 


If Philan- 


flowing tears, without emotion. 


thropy advocated the education of the neg- 


lected and the protection of the outcast, he 
had no feeling. 
idol. I beheld him resigned to its debasing 
sway. 
dom. 

repentance. Death approached, but it distur- 
bed not his worldly anxieties. I studied his 
I expostulated with him. It was 


The law of Providence was 


character. 
utterly in vain. 


already executed ; the spirit was dead. The | 


social virtues had become extinct. The ash- 
es of the grave covered his heart. 
turned away and wept, to think, that even 
on earth, human depravity should inflict on 
itself the dreadful penalty announced in the 
words “ The wages of sin is death.” 

I] saw a man under the curse of Intemper- 


ance. Genius had enriched his intellect with 
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Wealth was his supreme | 


Age came on, but it brought no wis: ; 
Affliction followed, but it taught no: 


And 1: 
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‘its choicest treasures, and Learning had ad- 
‘ded its stores to them. 
‘ly God. 


one of the many deities, he had chosen him 


Bacchus was his on- 
If Heathenism had constituted him 


He was surrendered 


I looked 


as his sole sovereign. 
to the fearful habit of intoxication. 


‘on his downward course and interposed to 


‘save him. The eye of his spirit was glazed 
—the ear of his spirit was deaf—the voice of 
his spirit was silent. [ gave"him a parting 
sigh—for he was inwardly dead—and he 
‘stood among his fellows, with the sentence 
fulfilled,—“ The wages of sin is death.” 
, I saw the scenes of Revolution pass before 
-me. The mysterious cross grew radiant in 
/my vission, and the exhalted throne rose 
‘high above me. The world of light invited 
my fancy and confirmed my faith. Then 
came the world of perdition. I knew it did 
‘not belong to the original creation. Thesun 
had no splendors, and the stats no soft lustre 
for it. {felt that it had been created for a 
special purpose. Man has no name for it. 
‘God calis it Hell. 1 heard sad voices speak- 
ing from its torments, and the burden of its 
awful tones was,—‘‘ The wages of sini is 
death.” 
I gathered a lesson from these scenes : 
‘that lesson is—Sin and deat’ are one! 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


This important discovery is one of the 
'most remarkable of modern times, and in its 
progress will doubtless be productive of ma- 
‘ny highly interesting and beneficial effects 
‘which few are prepared to anticipate ; and 
as a brief description of it cannot fail to be 
acceptable to our readers, we here give a few 


‘general hints respecting it. 

The camera obscura, it is generally known, 
‘is a contrivance for delineating on a white 
ground a living picture of whatever object is 
; presented to it: The daguerreoty7e fixes the 
_ picture inde liblyjupon the surface of a plate 
‘previously prepared for the purpose. The 
: plate consists of a thin leaf of copper, plated 
‘with silver, both metals together not being 
thicker than acard. The. object of the cop- 
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per is simply to bigger the deine which eseiabuen delinennion of the object depends 


must be the purest that can be procured. 


Before the plate is placed in the camera | 
there are certain operations to be performed. ; 

1. The surface of the plate should be: 
made perfectly smooth or highly polished. ; 
For this purpose it must be laid flat, with the 
silver side upward, upon several folds of pa- 
per for a bedding ; and having been well pol- 
powdered equally and carefully with fine 
pumice. 


ly to the whole surface. 


be done isto make the plate equally and ; 
thoroughly hot, when a white coating will be | 
observed on the silver, which indicates that : 


An’ 


that part of the operation is finished. 
even cold surface is next wanted such asa 


metalic plate cooled almost to the freezing ; | a Ph ay Greek 4 
; g m ty reek words 
point by muriate of soda, and to this the heat- | ” sails TE ake esate 


ed plate must be suddenly transferred. 


2. The next operation is to give the 
plate acoating of iodine. 
plished by suspending it over a dish with io - 
dine divided into small pieces. This process | 
should be conducted in a darkened apart- 
ment. The requisite time for the condensa- ; 
tion of the iodnie varies from 5 to 30 minutes ; 
When this process is satisfactorily accom- 
plished, the plate should be immediately fix- 
ed ina. frame with catcher and bands, and 
placed in the camera; and the transference 
from one receptacle to another to be made as 
quickly as possible, and with only as much } 
light as willenable the operator tosee what } 
he is doing. 


3. The next operation is to obtain the 


; / pression. 
Then a little cotton wool, dipped | P = : . 
in olive cil, must be. robbed over the plate. which the design was impressed must be re- 
A small portion of cotton must now be mois- | 

‘ / oy : ‘ by the rays of light. 
tened with diluted nitric acid, applied equal- | ’ - 


The next thing to. 


AAPA 


This is accom- | 


| 
| upon the intensity of the light. 


4. Immediately after removing the plate 
‘ from the camera, itis next held over the va- 
; por of mercury, which is placed in a cup at 
: the bottom of a box, and a spirit lamp appli- 
ed below till the temperature rises to 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. ‘This process is intended 


' to bring out the image, {which is not visible 


; ‘ ' when withdrawn from the camera. 
ished in the usual way, the surface must be | eee 


Lc 


5. The next operation is to fix the im- 


In order to do this the coating on 


moved, to preserve it from being decomposed 
For this purpose tke 
| plate is placedin a trough containing com- 
/mon water, plunging and withdrawing it im- 
} mediately, and then plunging it in a solution 
‘of salt and water, till the yellow coating has 
disappeared. . 
This new science or art has been disting- 
uished by different names. It was first cal- 


signifying writing by light, It was after- 
wards called the art of Photogenic draw- 
ing, or drawing produced by light. M. Da- 
‘guerre, the discoverer, gave it the name of 
} Heliography, or writing by the sun; all of 
‘which appellatives are derived from the 
‘ Greek, and are expressive, in soine degree, 
of the process. The term Daguerreotype, 
however, is generally made use of, derived 
from the name of the discoverer. 





Beauty is a dangerous property, tending to 
| corrupt the mind of a wife, though it soon loses 
its influence over the husband. A figure agree~ 
| able and engaging which inspires affection with- 

} out the ebriety of love, is a much safer choice, 
i The graces lose not their influence like beauty. 
At the end of thirty years, a virtuous woman, 
/ who makes an agreeable comfortable compan- 


oe 


$ 


drawing. Having placed the'camera in front | ion, charms her husband perhaps more than st 


of the object to be represented, and the lens ; , first. 
di in one respect, the fiercer it burns the sooner it 


being adjusted to the proper focus,the groun 


glass of the camera is withdrawn, and the ; 
whole is left till the natural images are | 
drawn by the natural light from the object. 
The tire necessary to leave the plate for a> some winter complaint called “ chilblains.” 


The comparison of love to fire holds good 


‘is extinguished. 





; Alum water repeatedly applied, is one of* the 
most effectual remedies known for that trouble- 
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The Philadelphia Post has a collection of imitato- 
ries of American authors, which are about as good 
in their way as the famous Rejected Addresses. The 
following is so good an imitation of Whittier, that 
we read it at first without discovering it was only a 
burlesque, Certainly Mr. Whittier will not be asha- 
med of it: 


Call for a Convention of Authors at Faneuil Hail, 
to discuss the question of international copyright. 
By J. G. Whittier. 


Ho, wielders of the mighty pen ! 
Men of the rolling eye ! 
Ye who have heaved around the world 
Thought’s surges, vast and high,— 
Come, authors, great and small, 
In common cause join heart and hand, 
And throng to Faneuil Hall ! 


Ho, ancient Harvard’s youthful sage ! 
Long-fellow of the Nine ! 

Shall this day’s sun’s astonished rays 
On thy short-comings shine ? 

Ilo, Lowell, Pierpont, Emerson, 
We’re friends and brothers all,— 
Ho, Taylor, Poe, Duganne and Read, 

Away to Faneuil Hall ! 


Cut short that sonnet, Tuckerman ! 
Prentiss, give o’er that jest ! 

Holmes, spare that pan—Friend Siguorney, 
Let thy deceased friend rest ! 

Ho, brother Burleigh, leave ** the cause’’— 
Slaves, masters, chains and all ! 

Let’s battle for ourselves awhile— 
Be off to Faneuil Hall! 


Ho, true and valiant Brigadier ! 
Resign thy loved employ, 

Stay not to doff chapeau and sword, 
Come up and bring ‘* mi boy ’’! 
Bryant, for once forsake thy ‘* Post,’’ 

Type, scissors, devil and all ! 
Ho, Halleck, cut the counting-house, 
And haste to Faneuil Hall ! 


IIo, ye Corinnes, and Sapphos fair, 
In Lowell factories dwelling ! 

Where mid the ceaseless hum of wheels, 
Your song goes on, up-swelling,— 
‘Turn from your spindles and your looms, 

Responsive to our call, 
\nd cheer us in our glorious strike, 
And throng to Faneuil Hall ! 


Old Russia’s proud and well-fed bards, 
Cast on us scoffs and jibes ! 

And Tarks bless Allah by the hour 
They’re not poor Yankee scribes ! 

Ho, on the spirits of our sires, 
On freedom, truth, we'll call ! 

And for our rights, our copy-right, 
We'll rock old Faneuil Hall ! 


Not pay us for our toils of thought ! 
The struggling of our brains ! 

By old George Fox, the indignant blood 
Is lava in my veins ! 

Shame on our country and its laws ! 
Strike, let the bastile fall ! 

Down with the tyrant Publishers ! 
Hurrah for Faneuil Tall ! 


30 


| THE BRIDESMAID. 


A TALE. 
| « How many hearts have nourished a vain flame, 


’ In silence and in secret, though they knew 
They fed the scorching fire that would meas ee 








“There’s nothing half so sweet in life,” 
sings the poet, “as Love’s first dream.” Sweet 
it may be,but truly isit dream-like, it is a vis- 
ion, from which the sleeper often awakens, 
and finds but a wreck of his pictured happi- 
ness left behind. Maria Melbourn was a 
young and gentle creature of seventeen, 
when with her parents, she returned from a 
: long residence on the continent, and took up 
> her abode in the little peaceful village of , 
‘ where their nearest neighbors were a Gene- 
{ral Torrington and his son; the latter of 
whom was about to embrace a profession 
wherein his father had gained much glory. 
The families became acquainted, and from 
}mere acquaintanceship a friendship sprung 

up between them of a most gratifying cha- 
racter. The amiability and accomplish- 
ments of Maria Melbourn, insensibly attach- 
}ed young Edmund Torrington to his fair 
friend, and although neither of them dream- 
of their feelings progressing beyond the 
| boundaries-of friendship, yet an attentive ob- 
server might have discovered in the tender 
ardor of the youth, and the unconcealed grat- 
; 
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‘ification of the maiden, the existence of a 
‘powerful and charming passion, which, al- 
though in its infancy, possessed a giant’s 
; strength. Ever in the morning’s ride, and 
; in the evening’s walk, was Edmund at Ma- 
‘ ria’s side; their amusements, pleasures, and 
‘ even their aversions, were the same; should 
‘ Maria be ill Edmund was unh 
heard of her recovery; was Ed 
: posed, Maria would enjoy no 
‘until he was able to share the enjOyment; 
} and yet neither of them imagined that their 
hearts were influenced by any stronger feel- 
ings than those of friendship merely. 
The time at length arrived, when Edmund 
obtained a commission and was about to en- 
terthe army as an ensign. It gave him 
> much pain to part from Maria, but Love had 
; never been menmgioned, nor was it thought of 
‘now. ‘They parted as friends part, with the 
desire of speedily meeting again, but without 
any pledge or promise to continue a direct 
Breneentese by letter. The pain of parting 
may not have been so severely felt by Ed- 
/ mund as it was by Maria; man’s love and 
woman’s love, are very dissimilar things ; 
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woman is formed by nature susceptible and 
ardent, man is more cold, calculating, and 
formal. Maria, though her love was but in 
its infancy, still loved with fixed and unalter- 
able fervor; on the heart of Edmund the 
feeling, deep as it was, was a transient one, 
which experience and acquaintance with the 
world would wipe away. 

The necessity which existed for the young 
Ensign’s being constantly in the metropolis, 
eventually caused his father to break up his 
village establishment, and take up his abode 
in town. Edmund was his only child ; it 
was but natural, therefore, that he should be 
anxious to be ever present with him. This 
event served to add fresh grief to the heart of 
Maria, who mourned in secret for the ab- 
sence of him whom alone, of all the many, 
her heart clung to; and, although the last 
prop of her hope seemed to be taken away, 
she still hoped on, and with undying constan- 
cy clung to the remembrance of the happy 
hours she had passed with Edmund, and 
trusted that similar thoughts would lead him 
back to his village home, herself and happi- 
ness. Alas! they were but 


“Those fond vague dreams, that makes love’s happiness 
Its first, and, ob, its last!” 


Two years passed on, and no intelligence 
was received by her of Edmund. Maria 
had become an altered girl; from the high- 
spirited gay fawn-like creature, bounding 
from one pleasure-fraught scene to another, 
like the, “ wild gazelle on Judah’s hill,” she 
had become melancholy and reflective: a 





strange vein of sadness mingled with her 
mirth, giving ita most indefinite character, | 
but still one which was most engaging and 
attractive. The residence of the Torring- 
tons was now inhabited by a rich squire, one 
Mr. Blackman, a dissolute and extravagant 
man, who, having taken a fancy to Maria, 
and thinking that no woman could refuse his 
hand, since it was adorned with so much 
gold, as he had the good fortune to be _pos- 
sessed of, he made overtures and was, of 
course, rejected, Such aman as Blackman 
suffered greatly, in comparison with the hand- 
some, gay and amiable Torrington. Yet Ma- 
ria was persecuted with Blackman’s addres- 
ses ; wherever she went thege was he at her 
side, for it was his maxim that “ a faint heart 
never won a fair lady,” and, as a conse- | 
quence, that a woman was only to be won by | 
perseverence. His importunities were very | 
annoying, and finding that it was impossible | 
to get rid of them while she remained in the } 
neighborhood, Maria wrote to a friend and! 
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school-fellow, in London, intimating her in- 

tention of spending a few months with her. 
Maria’s friend, Miss Willoughby, immedi- 

ately replied to her epistle, expressing her 


pleasure at finding she had at last accepted 


an invitation which had so frequently been 
made, that she should be most happy to re- 
ceive her, and also that she could not come in 
a more fitting season, since, in the course of 
the ensuing week she was going to be mar- 
tied, and had appointed Maria to be one of 
her bridesmaids. The prospect of such gay 
scenes served to animate the drooping heart 
of Maria, and she prepared for her little jour- 
ney with no common alacrity. The pros- 
pect of a wedding always gives pleasure to 
woman’s heart. And why? It is because 
of the predominant traits of Heaven in her 
character, which leads herto admire and 
enjoy such promised happiness: and mar- 
riage always promises the most perfect bliss, 
although but few realize the bright concep- 
tion. 

Maria arrived in London, and was received 
in the arms of her friend. Miss Willoughby 
was not, however, of a congenial spirit; she 
was haughty and affected; she seemed to 
think all the world inferior to herself, and be- 
ing blessed by nature with a noble and com- 
manding figure, and features which, having 
been tried by the universal standard, were 
said to be handsome, she foolishly deemed 
herself the envy of all who beheld her, and 
exercised an authority over others, which 
neither by intellect nor accomplishments she 
was entitled to. By the side of the tall and 
finely-formed Miss Willoughby, adorned in 
all the fineries of art, the slight and fragile 
Maria Melbourn, a simple child of Nature, 
attired inthe fitting garb of Nature, una- 
dorned and unpretending, sunk, in the eye of 
the world, to comparative insignificence ; but 
the keen observer could at once discern the 
gréat superiority of the latter, who won 
hearts insensibly, while her friend conquered 
more pretendingly. The triumphs of the 
one were artificial, those of the other real. 


Miss Willoughby received her friend with 
much kindnes, and the bustle and activity 
which were occasioned by preparing for the 
wedding, served in some measure to dissi- 
pate the gloom upon the spirits of the village 
girl. Miss Willoughby was eternally prais- 
ing the good qualities of her lover, and pic- 
turing to Maria the happiness she promised 
to herself from their union. 

“ But you have not yet told me his name,” 
said Maria. 
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“Oh, he is in the army; he is a captain,” 
replied the affianced bride. 

“ Well, but Captain what ?” 

“Captain What? No such thing my 
dear. It is Captain Torrington.” 

“* Torrington !” echoed Maria, and a bril- 
liant necklace which she had been regarding 
with admiration, fell from her hands to the 
ground. 

“Why, Maria, what is the matter with 
you?” 

“ Nothing, nothing ; a temporary faintness ; 
pray, excuse me,” said Maria, and immedi- 
ately left the room. 

Miss Willoughby too much enjoyed the 
prospect of her marriage, to pay much atten- 
tion to this circumstance: she stopped to 
take up the necklace Maria had dropped, 
when she found that a diamond heart which 
was suspended to it, was broken. 

“ Dear me, ifthat careless girl has not 
broken my heart,” said she. 

Alas! it was but a type of poor Maria’s 
heart. 

The suddenness with which she had been 
made acquainted with the name of Miss Wil- 
loughby’s intended husband, and the proba- 
bility of his being the identical man whom 
her heart still clung to with deathless fervor, 
had well nigh driven her to distraction ; but 
she gathered confidence from hope, and trust- 
ing that it might not be the same Torring- 
ton, she again sought her friend. 

“He was only Ensign Torrington, this 
cannot be him,” said Maria mentally. 

Miss Willoughby was glad to find her 


Ne 


tened in vain, and her heart sunk as she saw 
each person whom she fondly hoped to have 
been Captain Torrington, leave the house’ 
again. At length, however, an officer in reg- 
imentals was observed by her passing rapid- 
ly up the street, she trembled violently, and 
when he stopped at the door, and raised his 
head to kiss his hand to Miss Willoughby, 
' who stood at the drawing-room window be- 
jlow, she cried “Good Heaven ! ’tis he!” 
and fainted. 

Truly, then, did the poor girl's heart seem 
broken, and the happiness of her friend but 
increased her despiar. And this was he to 
whom she was ebout to be introduced, whom 
she had promised to attend to the altar, and 
hear him breathe his vows, and give up him- 
self, forever, toanother. This was he whom 
she had loved, devotedly, through two long 
years, and whom her fancy had pictured as 
| regarding her with similar emotions. The 

flower of hope was now laid prostrate upon 
| the earth, blighted, and utterly destroyed. 








““ Did she love? , Be her witness high heaven! 

That mark’d all her hopes and her fears ; 

She adored—but the magic was riven; 
Behold her in sorrow and tears! 

Where, where shal! her heart find repose ? 
Arefuge from mem’ry and grief ? 

The gangrene wherever it goes, 
Disdains a fictitious relief.” 


) 


Maria recovered herself sufficiently to an- 
swer the summons that had beén agreed up- 
‘on, and not less for the purpose of concealing 
‘from her friend, than of not giving Captain 
} Torrington any reason to believe she had 
thought more of past occurrences than him- 


} 
{ 
| 
f 


friend recovered, and promised her that in, self, she paused but for a few-minutes, and 
the evening she would introduce her to the | then with as firm a step and as bright an 
captain, who had just arrived in London ; eye as it was possible for her to assume, she 
from making some paeparations for their descended to the drawing-room. 

departure, immediately after their mar-; And now Edmund,” said Miss Willough- 
riage, for the continent. ‘ But my dear by to her lover, as she rose from the harp, 
Mariagz said she, “will make this house her; over which he had been reclining, listening 
homelfo long as she pleases; for I shall; delightedly to the sweet music her fingers 
leave directions ior your being considered as; had produced, “let me introduce you to our 
the entire mistress of my _ establishment chief bridesmaid—” 

whenever you choose,and forsolong atime, “Miss Melbourn! ” exclaimed the Cap- 
as you please to visit it.” tain. 

Maria was affected by her friend’s kind-; ‘“ Yes, Miss Melbourn,” replicd the affian- 
ness, and expressed her sense of it. As the; ced bride; “have you seen my friend be- 
evening approached, the heart of the village } fore ? ” ” : 
girl beat high, and trembling ’midsthope and} ‘ Seen her befote, Emily? Why she was 
fear, she took her station at a window, from; one of my earliest and best of friends ; and 
which, unobserved, she could enjoy a clear; one whom I feel truly happy in renewing my 
view of any person who might enter the; acquaintance with. Miss Melbourn cannot 
house. She remained on this spot for some} forget the romantic Edmund Torrington, 
hours, and as various people entered, she lis-; who used to roam about with her over hill 
tened attentively for the promised summons} and dale, and talk of poetry and happiness 
to be introduced to the captain, but she lis-! with all the fervor of romantic youth.” 


® 
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“| have not forgotton those times,” replied} “1 am satisfied, dear Maria,” rejoined the 
Maria timidly, “ but I did not expect to meet ; other, “ believe me, I have passed a restless 
with such an old acquaitance when 1 heard: night; a vague fear of Torrington’s incon- 
the name of Captain Torrington.” ‘stancy gave me great uneasiness. I could 

“ You thought, then, that I had not suffici-; not sleep, but now you have removed my 
ent merit to advance myself beyond the rank ; doubts, and I can be happy again.” 
of Ensign; but so it is, Maria, for so you; ‘ Ah!” replied Maria, “ beware, beware 
must still permit me to call you; and you,;of jealousy. Let me beseech you, dearest 
who were the ministering spirit in the days, Emily, never let such feelings as those that 
of my boyhood, are now about to bestow up-; you confess have given you one night’s un- 
on me the greatest happiness that can be en-' easiness, ever find a resting place in your 
joyed by man. ‘There almost seems predes-{ bosom. They will make you unhappy, aud 
tination in this!” } may tend to the destruction of all your peace 

«“ How strange it is,” said Miss Willough- } of mind, when they do not afford, as in this 
by; “and Edmund, you almost make me instance, such satisfactory means of explana- 
jealous of Miss Melbourn.” ition. I know not how Captain Torrington 
. “Indeed you have no cause, for I can as-: may be altered, but when | was intimate 
sure you, and Miss Melbourn herself will; with him, his disposition was always honora- 
bear witness to the truth of what I say, that} ble; tenderly sensible to any slight or mis- 
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although we walked and talked, and were} 
eternally at each other’s side, we never talk- | 
ed, or thought of love ; it was quite a brother ; 
and sister sort of friendship, was it sot Ma- ; 
ria?” | 

“Tt was.” 
“Tam very happy to hear Miss Melbourn } 


{conduct himself, his chief endeavor was al- 
ways to shape his conduct in the most blame 
less mould. I do not think that he, who in 
boyhood could act thus generously, can, as a 
man, be undeserving of your unbounded con- 
fidence. 

“ You area rare apologist, Maria, and I 


say so,” was the bride’s reply, “ for else, I } will take the man upon your recominendation 


might have deemed you had been trifling 


with the poor girl’s heart, and leading her to } 


encourage hopes which you had perfidiously 
destroyed.” 

“No, on my honor,” cried the Captain. 
“ It was not so Maria ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 


Fortunately for Maria, the captain shortly ' 


afterwards made his adiewz, and the heart- 
stricken villager, feigning some little busi- 
ness, contrived to disengage herself from 
Miss Willoughby, and retire to her chamber, 
there to give vent to her burning {eelings,and 
display, before Heaven alone, the griefs that 
now rent her desolate heart. 

Early in the morning, Miss Willoughby 
entered her room, and questioned her anxi- 


pend upon whose friendship no one ca 


;—and trust him—as far as I can.” 

' The wedding-day, at length, arrived.— 
The sun rose brilliantly, and every ray seem- 
‘ed to mock the wretchedness which reigned 
‘in the heartof poor Maria. “ Alas!” she 
sighed as she surveyed the wedding gar- 
‘ments, and the clustering jewels that were 
spread out ready for the bride to wear, 
“these might have been mine! And Emi- 
‘ly’s happiness might have been enjoyed by 
‘me! I fondly anticipated it, and my poor 
‘heart now is breaking. And Emily, is she 
‘a fitting wife for him, the generous open- 
}hearted Edmund? She is proud, haughty, 
{cruel to those whom she is offended with, 
eck- 
on from one day to another. Cruel#eruel 


« 


ously respecting the past connection that had } fate! Two hearts that might have become 
existed between Captain Torrington and her- joined in perfect felicity, are severed by that 
self; but Maria persisted that it had been } unhappy union!” 
mere friendship, and added, that she had} Strong as were the feelings of Maria, she 
quite forgotton the circumstances until the } was a shallow reasoner, she looked only up- 
Captain had, on the previous evening, brought {on the surface of things, and beholding in 
it to her recollection. i ;Captain Torrington the same face as had 
“Tt was, then, no attaclent to tho com-) been borne by the boy Edmund, she thought 
panion of your village rambles, that caused the heart remained unaltered. But she err- 
you to reject the hand of another?” inquir-;ed. In one respect only were her conclu- 


ed Miss Willoughby, with much earnestaess ' 
and suspicion. 

“OQ, dear no!” replied Maria, feigning an 
air of levity, and ridiculing the probability 
of such a thing. 


‘ion proving an unhappy one. 


sions right, and that was respecting the un- 
Edmund had 
mingled with the world, and though at first 
inclined to be constant to the gentle villager, 


her image was soon displaced. from his heart, 











and he rushed intovall the follies and vices of | 
society, he had become crafty and dissimula- | 
ting, and now was a much fitter husband for | 
the haughty beauty, Miss Willoughby, than ' 
for the child of nature, Maria Melbourn.— 
‘One truth is clear,” says the poet and mor- 
alist, “ whatever is, is right,” and the truth 
of the axiom is the moral of our tale. 

Maria prepared herself for the bridal, her : 
tears falling fast all the time ; but tears relie- | 
ved the heart, and when she appeared among , 
the party assembled in the drawing-room, | 
there were no traces evident of her deep sor- | 
row. She had resolved upon maintaining a 
dignified fortitude until after the ceremony, ; 
and the bride and bridegroom had departed, 
and she did maintain it ; she passed through } 
the fearful trial without a tear or a murmur, } 
or even a look to indicate the painful interest | 
she took in the proceedings. She saw him, 
whom she loved, not wisely,perhaps, but too ' 
well,” place the ring upon the finger of her | 
rival, she heard him devote himself, before ' 
the Creator, to her, forever, and swear to love 
and cherish her; but her heart bore up; 
through the ordeal, and she stood among the } 

2 
} 
< 
? 
> 


throng the first to congratulate the then hap- 
py pair. No tear-drops were in her eyes, 
there was no quivering of the lips, smiles 
and joy seemed there. It seemed as if des- | 
pair had become enamored of happiness, and | 
fora time, refused toexert its power. But 
the parting came, Maria beheld the bride- ' 
groom and the bride pass away from the } 
scene ; the horses hoofs clattered upon the | 
stone, the carriage wheels rolled through the | 
streets—they—he was gone, and the unhap- 
py Maria rushed into her own chamber, a} 
prey to grief and despair. 

We will draw a veil over her agony then, 
when in silence and solitude she gave way to 
the distracting emotions which pervaded her 
heagg, and which had become more terrible } 
from their temporary suppression. Stillness | 
reigned in the chamber, but a thousand: 
things were there to call back him whom she | 
loved to her remembrance ; there stood the | 
harp, reclining upon which she first beheld } 
him,—the album which he had taken a great } 
part in filling ; cards, notes, favors and frag- | 
menis of a hundred other things incidental | 
to the wedding were strewn about the room. } 
The sight of these things almost drove | 
her poor brain to madness—she wept and } 
wept, it was all that she could do; “a wo-) 
man can but weep.” 


Music’s sweet and distant sound 
Came floating on the air, 
From the banquet room it teld 


— 
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That dancers still were there ; 
But she, the loveliest one, 

Had left the festive scene, 
To dream on what might be, 

‘To muse o’er what had been; 
Spell-like the sacred scene 

Arose on heart and brain,’ 
Not a word and not a look, 

But she lived them o’er again. 


But, busy thought, at length, became in- 
active, and the mourner fell, insensibly, into 
a deep slumber, from which she did not 
awaken until morning, when unable to re- 
main upon a scene which brought up so ma- 
ny unhappy recollections, she quitted the 


spot, and sought refuge in the arms of a fond 


parent in her own dear and peaceful village. 

Time, which eradicates most impressions 
appears to have been defined by the image 
upon, and the thoughtgthat were inshrined 
in, the heart of Maria Melbourn ; ske never 
breathed the name of Torrington, nor other- 
wise gave any one reason to thiak what her 
melancholy was occasioned by. The first 
letter which she received from her friend, 


‘the wife of Captain Torrington, in about two 
-months after the marriage, contained un- 


pleasant intelligence of the husband. She 
had discovered that he was ill-tempered and 


; passionate, that he was addicted to gambling 


and wine, and that he corresponded with 
some ladies of questionable character. Then 
did Maria first perceive her own error. “ He 


is changed!” she exclaimed, “ Heaven be 


praised for preserving me from such a map.” 

Upwards of five months afterwards, Ma- 
ria again heard from Emily; the letter ex- 
pressed the unhappiness of the writer, the 


: gallantries of whose husband had become 


notorious, and who was rapidly losing the 
whole of their united fortunes at the gaming 
table. It was filled with complaints of the 
cruelty of Edmund Torrington. At its con- 
clusion, a brief note was wafered upon the 
letter, to the following effect :— 

‘‘T was not aware the unfortunate dispo- 
sition of Mrs. Torrington could have led her 
tomake such a statement as this to her 
friends. All that her husband can do, is to 
request those friends will not form any deci- 
ded opinion respecting those errors in the ab- 


sence of explagation on his side. HE, T.” 
This crane was productive of nota 
little astonishMont to Maria. As Captain 
Torrington had not denied, or attempted to 
justify his conduct, she thought there was 
some ground for her friend’s uneasiness, but 








‘aware of that friend’s unhappy disposition, 


she, rightly, judged that her husband’s home 
was no scene of domestic felicity. The facts 
were these: the proud imperious disposition 
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of Emily ill assorting with the more gener-{ had recovered his property from the hands 
ous disposition of Torrington, instead of| of swindlers, into which it had fallen, and 
weaning him from his errors, only confirmed | his first impuise was to offer it to Maria Mel- 
them ; they were magnified in her eyes, and} bourn. 
where a gentle remonstrance might have lur-{ _ And Maria Melbourn became the wife of 
ed the wanderer back, her fierce upbraidings ; Edmund Torrington. The sufferings each 
—_ a to “? a hese a to a endured were butas preparations for their 
comfort abroad, which he could not find at! ultimate happiness; and then as they sat, 
home. Jealousy made the breast of Mrs. } hand in we together, enjoying the ain 
Torrington a continual fire, which the grow-; perfect of human blessings, they silently ac- 
ing indifference of her husband increased. | knowledged the truth of the divine precept, 
They had not been married more than fif-; ‘“ Whatever is, is best.” The afflicted brides- 
teen months, when the wife was taken ill, in; maid became the happy bride. 
consequence of having eaten a quantity of} 
ices at a ball, which she had accompanied a 
ones to, in oe at having discovered | AN ACROSTIC. 
a note from another lady to her husband, and 
in a short time she died : few loved her live | recente: ani po vs rsque ryt res 
ing, and few lamented her when dead. BY EMILY R. PAGE. 

The house in the ye village of gael A treatise, now, I'll try to write, 
which had been possessed by Squire Black- | T hough doubting whether ’twill be right ; 
man, who had squandered away all his _pro- } R edoubled all my wits must be, 
perty, and was obliged to fly frorn the coun- E Ise you may not the treatise see! 
try to avoid his creditors, was, some time af- 
ter the above event, purchased fora foreign 
gentleman, who arrived to take possession | 
in the dead of the night, and refnsed to have 
any intercourse with the neighboring resi- | 

















A lever first I think we'll take, 

T o show how easy men can make, 

In little time, with little strength, 

S ometimes stone bridges, miles in length, 


dents. No one, save the parish curate, ever E xamples we may sometimes find 
saw him, for he never ventured out of the} Of those who’re to dispute inclined, 
precincts of his garden; he lived in an} (N ot knowing which was right, or wrong, 
unostentatious and frugal manner, and the’ N or thinking one way very long,) 
curate was his only guest, the latter spoke ' About which did the greatest good, 
of the stranger as a kind-hearted man, whom: T he lever or a wedge of wood ; 
circumstances had induced to live in a retir- } U nfair twould be if, upon both, 
ed manner. He was benevolent and gener- Reliance were not placed in worth. 
ous,and so flatteringly was the picture drawn » 

. A pulley, now, we’ll treat upon, 
of him by the honest-hearted curate, that ev- ; L ; 

° ; est there should be no room, anon ; 

— felt they ‘ loved him. For twelve P ulleys; 1 think I soon will show 
months did the fugitive remain in this seclu- ' How very much these wheels will do. 


ded state, and then the curate was heard to: 
say, that some large estates which he had for | 
feited, had been recovered, and that the un-! 
known had become more reconciled to life. } 
These tidings spread great joy in the village. : 


In many cases we may see 

L aborious work, with the pulley, 

O ft finished quickly and with ease— 

S$ uch all may use whene’er they please. 


and when it became known that the stranger | O bject not to this little rhyme, 

was not disinclined to receive the visits of} P erceive it cost some hours of time ; 
his neighbors, they all displayed their anxie- } H owever strange it seems to be, 

ty to offer their respects. The first person ; Y ou see it’s all philosophy. 








whom he received was Mr. Melbourn, the} Bradford, October 1847. 

second one was Maria n; and it is’ 

now scarcely necessary to Say, that the: “ . 

stranger was Edmund Torrington. DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
He had fully suffered the penalty of his er- 

rors ; through many restless days and sleep- 


| “ Domestic happiness! thou only bliss 

less nights he had mourned, and sighed i There is an Elysium for man. It is not 
; 
’ 


Of Paradise, thou hast survived the fall.” 


that blessed time, when, hand in hand with ; 
the gentle village girl, his thoughts were di-} ' be found in the dance of pleasure ; nor at 
rected to holiness, truth and felicity. He' the shrine of fashion ; nor on the crowded 


~ 
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thoroughfares of life; nor in the eager race 
for wealth and fame. Disappointment and 
restless anxiety mark the varied pursuits of 
man—the pleasures-of sense are momentary 
—the triumphs of ambition are short—the 
laurels of honor wither and fade—the crown 
of glory drops quickly from the conqueror’s 
brow, and the music that once cheered him 
falls dull and powerless upon his soul. Oth- 
ers succeed him in the struggle for happi- 
ness, but they retire weary and worn. Hope 
may for a season have created images of 
beauty and gladness; but like 
“< Th’ illusive meteors of a lifeless fire, 
Too soon they kindle, aud too soon expire.” 
Ah! sad picture this of human life! And 
is it true that there are no light shades? Is 
there no oasis in the desert—no verdant spot 
to which the eye may look with hope—no 
Elysium, where all is music to the ear, ver- 
dure to the eye, and velvet to the foot? We 
shall be pointed [ know to the sublime reve- 
lations of the spirit-world, and told to listen 
to those voices which speak of ‘a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
But these are objects of faith, and lie in the 
dim and shadowy future. The heart natu- 
rally turns to earth and anxiously inquires, 
whether the kind Father has provided no re- 
fuge for his earth-born children? Whatever 
may be the reply of the cynic or sceptic, we 
believe he has. The Family Circle, where 
love glows in every heart, beams in every 
eye, is a sweet pure emblem of heaven—and 
he who has found a trustful, true-hearted, 
loving wife, whom he can truly call his own, 
may exclaim with the delighted philosopher, 
“ Eureka! eureka ! ” 
“The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love.” 
To rest in confiding fondness upon her bo- 
som—to feel that her heart beats in unison 


eed 


— 


Erasmus, an ancient writer, asks, “ is there 

any friendship, among mortals, comparable 
‘to that between husband and wife? For the 
| love of you she ceases to value the tenderness 

of parents, brothers, sisters—to you alone she 
looks for happiness ; and on you she depends 
and with you she wishes to live and to die.” 
Are you rich—you have one to share your 
prosperity and double your happiness. Are 
you poor—you are not left to battle against 
the dark waves of trouble alone; she com- 
forts you, sits by vour side ; speaks of bright- 
er days and serener skies; waits upon you 
with all the assiduity and tendernes of wo- 
man’s love, and only wishes that she could 
appropriate to herself the misfortune which 
gives you pain. Rogers, the poet, has done 
justice to the pure devotion of a loving wife : 


PAR ARR nA en 
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Across the threshold led 
And every tear kissed off, as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be. a light, 
Shining within, when all without is night ; 
A guardian ange! o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasure, and his cares dividing. 


There is truth as well as poetry in these 
lines. [t would seem that Byron caught 
something of the inspiration of leve, whea he 
said : 





Bound where thou wilt, my bark, or glide my prow, 
But be the star that guides the wanderer thou! 
Thou,my Ruleika, share and bless my bark, 

The dove of peace and promise to mine ark : 

Or since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

} Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 

‘The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

; And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 


The unbought affeetions of a generous 
and noble wife are a solace and a treasure, 
| which, though scorned by the treacherous 
and thoughtless, will be appreciated and val- 
| ued by the virtuous and the good. But 
there is another feature in domestic life 
} which adds be ‘to the scene. If there be 
‘ children, there will be an increase of mutual 
love, and consequently an increase of happi- 


with his—to share her joys and sorrows—to ; ness. 


listen to her expressions of tenderness, as to 


The duties which are imperiously called 


the music of an angel—to know that he is} forth by the relations of husband and father, 


enthroned in her heart’s best affections; this 
is happiness next to the bliss of heaven. 


» 


are of that tender kind which awaken the pu- 
| rent and sublimest emotions, He who be- 
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holds a velhding woman whem he loves, and 
a helpless infant, looking up to him for sup- 
port, will not easily be induced to indulge in 
idleness, folly or crime—he is held by gold- | 
encords. And thus it is that many who, in 
their individual or unconnected state, would 
probably have spent a life not only useless to 
others, but profligate and abandoned in itself, | 
have risen to eminence and handed their | 
names, with honor, down to posterity, by | 
linking their destiny with an amiable, intel- | 
ligent and virtuous woman. ‘ Whoso find- | 
eth a wife, findeth a good thing, 
eth favor of the Lord.” 


« 


and obtain- } 





COL. TRUMAN B. RANSOM. 


Co!. Ransom was a native of Vermontand 
was 45 years old. He held the commission 
of Major General in the State Militia at the | 
time he entered the service of the United | 
States. He was nominated for Congres in 
1846 by the Democratic party of this (2d) | 
Congressional District, and has often been | 
tendered appointments of honor and trust. 
He leaves a wife and four children—two of 
whom. a son and a daughter, are with their 
mother in Middletown, Ct.—one son is in} 
Rutland, Vt.—and the oldest son isa cadet | 
at West Point. 

Col. R. began his pupilage with Capt. 
Partridge, with whom he remained many 
years, and was Adjutant and Professor of} 
Mathematics in Middletown, Ct., when Capt. | 
Partridge’s School was in its highest state of | 
prosperity. Since then he had been Princi- } 
pal of Norwich University till the time of ; 
his departure for the seat of war. Possess- | 
ing naturally a military spirit, his favorite { 
study and profession was the science of war. } 
He loved his country and its institutions, and | 
he has now sealed his devotion to it with his | 

lood and his life. He fell’@n the 13th of } 
September, while leading the advance at the | 
attack on the fortress of Chapultepec. He 
was struck down by the first discharge from | 
the enemy’s battery, when rising the hill to | 
storm the works. 

To a handsome and commanding figure, so 


eee 


‘ the very soul of honor. 


; State. 
‘entered the army some thirty years ago. 
: has since then seen much hard service, and 
, always conducted himself with great caution, 
‘skill and kindness. 
| celebrated coon story. 
;merce informs us that in his youth he was 
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exnenniak to the elites, Col. R. added a dig 
nity of manners, a mind intelligent and ele- 
vated, and a refined courtesy, which won the 
way to the hearts of all. In aword, he was 
The American peo- 
ple will lament his loss and revere his mem- 


ory. 





COL. MARTIN SCOTT. 

Col. Scott, who fell in the battle of Molino 
del Rey, was a native of Bennington in this 
He was educated at West Point and 
He 


He was the hero of the 


The Journal of Com- 


famous among the sharp shooters of the 
Green Mountains. He never shot game in 


‘the body, but would always strike the head. 


He would drive a nail into a board part way 


/ with a hammer, and then taking the farthest 
: distance at which his eye could sce it, would 


drive the nail home with his unerring bullet. 
He was always respected and beloved for his 
; amiable and benevolent qualities, and his ex- 
actintegrity. With a moderate income he 
| managed to support his own family and es- 
sentially aid two maiden sisters and several 
other relatives, who with his wife and imme- 
: diate family now reside in Milwaukee. How 
‘these hearts must bleed and ache! How 
many such sorrowing circles have our victo- 
The guilt of all this misery 
must rest somewhere. Who wiil confess it ? 
;Oh, depraved man! For these losses and 
this guilt the nation takes its pay in glory. 
; What a pity that man should not reflect that 
all true glory is in doing good ! 


ries made! 





The Sabbath is like a stream which has 
/ no cataracts to astonish us with their magni- 
' cent thunder, but which winds along the 
"tranquil valley, asserting its existence only 
‘in the life and verdure which appears along 
‘its course. 
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ON THE MARRIED STATE. 


ADDRESSED TO A YCUNG LADY WHO WAS 


JUST ON MARRIAGE, 


“<< To Miss ; 


THE EVE OF 





Knowing that youare shortly to enter a garden 


enclosed, and that you are, at present, a stranger to ‘ 


this garden, permit an old friend to give you some 
account of it. I have iraveled every part and every 
path; know every production of every kind it can 


possibly yield; and, as my information can do you no ; 


harm, it may do you some good. 
You know there is but one way of entrance. I 


need hardly tell you that it is extremely gay and glit- | 


tering—strewed with flowers of every hue and fra- 
grance, with all that art and imagination can invent. 
You may fondly hope this scene of rapture will nev- 


you enterit. ‘To some it proves ashort one—and to 
you it may appear very different in the retrospect. 

Here, my dear girl, let me cantion you not to 
dream of perfect or perpetual bliss; if you do, expe- 
rience will show you that it never existed on earth, 
save in vision or visionary heads. 


You will meet with many productions in this gar-. . te VS . . 
yP oer it is commonly paid for with bitter repentance. I 


den, which are charming to the eye and pleasant to 
taste; but they are not all so. 
that you are carrying into this garden one of the most 
delicious and delicate plants in nature—I mean good 
humor. Don’t drop it, or lose it, as many have done 
soon after they entered, who seldom, if ever, found it 
again. It is a treasure which nothing can make up 
to you. 


When you get to the end of the first walk, which | 
lasts about thirty steps, commonly called the honey- | 


moon path, you will see the garden open in a vast va- 
rietyof views, and here 1 must caution you against 
some productions which are nauseous and noxious, 
and even futal in their tendency to the unwary and 
ignorant. There is a low, small plant, which may be 
eeen in almost every path, called Indifference, 
though not perceived at the entrance. You will al- 
ways know when near this plant, though you do not 
see it, by a certain coldness in the air which sur- 
rounds it. Contrary to all others, it thrives in cold, 
and dies in warmth. 
change your situation as soon as you can. 

In the same path is often found that ugly, yellow 
flower, called Jealousy, which I wish you never to 
Tum from it as fast as possible—for it has 


Whenever you perceive this, 


look at. 
the strange quality of tinging the eye that beholds it 
with a stain which it seldom gets rid of. 

As you go in, you wiil meet with many crooked 
paths—but do not go into them. 


friend never to attempt it; for though, at the entrance 
CDT hd 
aw] 


[advise you, asa 


Let me just remark, | 
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| of each, is written in large letters, ‘< In the right,’’ 
‘when you get in, in nine cases out of ten, you will 
. fiad the trae name to be Pervetseness, and that you 
‘are in the wrong, and will not acknowledge it. ‘This 

often occasions disputes—is the source of perpetual 

difference, and sometimes a final separation in the 
garden. 

Near this spot, you will meet with a sturdy, knot- 
ty plant, called Obstinacy, bearing a hard, bitter 
‘fruit, which becomes fatal when taken in quantities. 
‘Turn from it—avoid it as you would the plague. 


Just opposite to this, grows the lowly, lovely 


}shrub, Compliance; which, though not pleasant to 


the palate, is salutary and sweet, and produces 


the most delicious fruit in the garden. Never be 


without a sprig of it in your hand—it will often be 
; wanted as you go along; if you do not, you will 
: ‘surely repent the want of it. 

er alter, as you will not see the end of the path when , 


All over the garden you may find a useful plant 
called Economy. It is of a thriving quality; take a 
good stock of it as you go in. 
at the same time. 
despise it and others think they do not want it. 


[t adorns and enriches 
Many entirely overlook it; some 
It is 
generally, forgotten in the hurry and gayety with 
which people enter this place; but the total want of 


must tell you, unless both partake of it, it will an- 
swer little endto either. You may, if you please, 
carry some with you into the garden, but, itisa 
hundred to one, if you do not lose it in going in. 
This is more useful than what you will find there—for 
it is of another sort. Provide yourself and partner 
with a proper quantity of it, as you can, when in the 
place. 

You observe, as you pass, two or three paths, 
which run into one another—I mean those of Regu- 
larity, Exactness and Neatness. Do not think, as 


‘many do, that when youare in, you may be careless 


of your person and dress. Remember your compan- 
ion will see some that are not so—this indifference 
will strike his eye, if not offend it. Enter those 
paths almost as soon as you enter the garden; and, 
take my word for it, if you do, you will never get 


out out of them; once fairly in, you are in for life 


and the worst of it is, that if you do not find them 
soon, you will never find them afterward. 


Near this walk, is found that invaluable shrub, cal- 
led Humility. ‘Dhis, though of no worth in itself, vet 
joined to other qualities, is worth them all put togeth- 
er. Itis never seen without being admired; and is 
most amiable when not visible. They say, ‘ virtue 
is its own reward ’’—I am certain pride is its own 
punishment, Flee from it as from a contagion, 
which it strongly resembles. It infects and corrupts, 


Cultivate, with all your care, the hamble plant now 
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mentioned, as the best antidote against this poison- 


ous weed. 
Allow me here to drop a hint on the subject of cul-. 


tivation, as that most probably will be your employ- | 


ment. Should you be entrusted with the rearing ofa 
flower, remember two things: first, that itis buta - 


flower, however fair—frail in its nature, and fading . 


at every blast; and secondly, that it is a flower in 
trust, for the cultivation of which you are accounta- 
ble to the owner of the garden. 


Should you be a witness to a blast en its dawning } 


beauties, oh, how your fluttering heart will beat 
with tenderness. Let affection sympathize. Your 
feelings may be conceived, but they cannot be des- 
cribed. The young shoot will naturally and insensi-— 
bly twine around the fibres of your frame. Should 


it live and thrive, spare no pains to teach the young 
Weed it, water it, prune it , 
Without this, many weeds ° 


production hew to rise. 
—it will need them all. 
will grow up and poison the very soil on which it 
grows. 

Remember this is a trust for which you are account- 
able to Him who gave it. That you may be blest: 
with the sweetest productions of this garden—that 
they may be the delight of your eyes, and that you 
and they, when the summer of this life is over, may 
be transplanted to some happier soil, and flourish in ' 
immortal vigor, in perfect and permanent felicity, is | 
the sincere wish of your affectionate friend. 

A Frienp To Femace Menrir. 
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MAN AND WOMAN. 


We have heard much said in our time up- 
the relative position of the two sexes, have 
listened to discussions in debating societies 
upon this interesting theme, and have read a 
few pamphlets, not to say a few volumes, up- 
on the subject, and therefore ought to have a 
pretty good knowledge of all that has been 
said, and all that it is possible to say upon 
the question, and the best kind of a right to 


, settle it beyond all further controversy or ap- 


peal. 


And in the first piace we would say, that 
the question as to superiority between the 
sexes can never be decided in any way, for 


; the simple reason that each is inferior and 
‘ each superior, in some qualities, to the other. 


As it is said of two orders of Heavenly be- 
ings,— “The Cherubim knows most, the 
Seraphim loves most,”so would we say that 
the nan knows most, the woman loves most, 


and it were as rash to say that either man or 
‘woman was the superior being, as to place 
' Cherub above Seraph, or Seraph above Cher- 
ub. 


The truth is, that in the beautiful order of 


‘ nature, the man and woman together make 


I was induced to ascend into the belfry, where | 
found ropes for eight bells—those musical tones» 
which extend the sphere of the church’s influence by 
associations of pleasure, devotion, or melancholy, 
through the surrounding country. What an effective 
means of increasing the sympathies of religion, and 
exciting them by the fire-sides, and on the very pil- 
lows of the people! Who that, as a bride or bride- 
groom, has heard them in conjunction with the first 
joys of wedded love, does not feel the pleasurable . 
associations of their lively peal on other similar 
events? Who, that through a series of years has 
obeyed their calling chime on the Sabbath morning, 
as the signal of placid feelings towards his God, and 
his assembled neighbors, does not hear their weekly 
monotony with devotion? And who is there that 


ther, mother, sister, under the recurring tones of the 
feel at every repetition of the same ceremony a ievi- 


val of his keen but unavailing regrets fur the moul- ; 
dering dead ! 


‘two different forces. 


performed the last rizbts of friendship, or the mel- : union of two congenial minds. 


ancholy duties of son, daughter, husband, wife, fa- 


the perfect man. Thus they were created, as 
the scripture saith,—‘* So God created Man 
in his own image; in the image of God cre- 
ated he him: male and female created he 
them.” Everything in this earth is disjoint- 
ed and imperfect—even the planets can only 
attain their grand circular marches, not from 
one steady impulse, but from the union of 
It is so with everything 
in this world. Nothing is perfect—whole 
and circular, all is imperfect, halved and un- 
finished. And because this is so, is it that 
the most perfect happiness results from the 
And they 


congenial, not so inuch because they resem- 


/ble one another, in one sense, but because 


awful tenor, er more awful dumb peal, and does not ; they join and fit into one another, as it were, 


and tend to make up the perfect soul. 


But there are some women that will not 
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be satisfied with anything less than an entire | 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 


equality, or rather similarity, with men.— . 


These, however, are very few, and they . 


have generally blundered into such demands 


from a consciousness of violated rights, not | 
We 

do not believe that women will ever equal : 
men in some departments of literature—nei- | 


seeing exactly what those rights were. 


ther do we believe that man will ever equal 
women in certain other. 


Each have their appropriate walk, and a | 


masculine woman is as much out of the 
beautiful order of nature, as an effeminate 
man. Whatis natural is ever lovely and 
beautiful to the soul, but what is unnatural 
is repulsive. We cannot go behind nature 
and say why this is so; we can only feel 
and acknowledge that it is. 
its own peculiar station and duties in the 
world, else the creation of more than one is 
superfluous. 


ings, power and physical organization. 
the only strife, therefore, between the two, be 
as to which shall perform its part most faith- 
fully “ in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 





Cuoose Goop Company.— Young men are | 


in general but little aware how much their | 


reputation is affected, in view of the public, : How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended 


by the company they keep. The character 


of their associates is soon regarded as their } 
If they seek the society of the worthy } 
it elevates them in the public estimation, as . 


own. 


it is an. evidence that they respect others. 
On the contrary, intimacy with persons of 
bad character always sinks a young man in 
the eye of the public. 

The reason for all thisis plain; a man 


shows his taste and moral feelings in the se- } 


lection of his associates. 





Woman.—How continually, in retirement and in | 
the world, is the lesson of submission forced upon 


woman. 
seems the great command she hasto obey ; while 
man is allowed to wrestle with calamity, and to con- 
quer or die in the struggle. 


Each hasa plenty of work ad- | 
apted to its mode of thought, its peculiar feel- ' 


Let » 


To suffer and be silent under suffering, | 


Be composed, every toil and turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart of life’s treacherous snares, 

And the hour that inyites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturbed by regrets, unincumbered by cares. 

How cheerless the Jate beaming face of creation ! 
Weary time seems to pause in his rapid career, 

And fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind, with asmile, on the Grave of the Year . 


, 


_ Hark ! the wind whistles rudely—the shadows are clos- 


ing, 
Which enwrap his broad path in a mantle of night, 
While pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, 
Undisturbed by the wrecks that have numbered his 
flight. 
In yon temple, where fashion’s bright tapers are lighted, 
Her votaries, in crowds, decked with garlands, ap- 
pear— 
’ Aye—as yet their warm hopes, by no sceptre affrighted— 
Assemble to dance round the Grave of the Year! 


Each sex has | 


O! I hate the false cup that the idlers have tasted, 
When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless day ; 
’ How the flowers of my childhood their odors have was- 
ted, 
And the friends of my youth have been stolen away ,; 
I think not how fruitless the warmest endeavor 
To recall the kind moments, neglected when near, 


. When the hours that oblivion has cancelled forever 


Are interred by her hand in the Grave of the Year! 


‘ Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 


What throngs have relinquished life’s perishing breath! 
How many have shed their last tear of dejection, 
And closed the dim eye in the darkness of death! 


} Beneath the lone pall that envelopes the bier— 

: Or to death’s lonely valley have gently descended, 

And ‘made their cold beds with the Grave of the 
Year! 


; "Tis the year that so late its new beauty disclosing 


Rose bright on the happy, the careless and gay, 
if 


Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 
; While the sod presses damp on their bosoms of clay! 


; Then think hot of bliss, when its smile is expiring, 


Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s tear; 
: Reflect and be wise, for the day is retiring, 
} And to-morrow will dawn on the Grave of the Year! 


Yetawhile, and noseasons around us shall flourish, 

But silence for each her dark mansions prepare, 

’ Where beouty no longer her roses shall nourish, 

; Or the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of despair ; 

; But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brightened, 
When it wakens to bliss in yon orient sphere, 

But the sunbeams of splendor immortal enlightened, 
Which no more shall go down on the Grave of the 

Year! 
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A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


It has been the anxious and constant en- } 


deavor of the editor of the Green Mountain 
Gem, to insert in the work nothing but what 
he believed useful and entertaining. Nothing 
would induce him to cater for the amusement 
of the depraved or irreligious, or to furnish 
articles to please the perverted appctites 
which relish only profane jokes or latitudi- 
narian opinions. He has studiously aimed 
to avoid all mere sectarian views, and _politi- 
cal controversies. 
compromit his own settled opinions, he is too 
sensible of what is dueto those of other 
creeds and sentiments, to wish to offend, or 
presume to censure. But against all vice 


and immorality he would contend with the | 


weapons of argument, persuasiveness and 
kindness. While he has the care of this, or 
any other publication, he hopes never to in- 


sert a line or sentiment which, on mature re- ' 


flection, he would afterwards wish to blot.? 
The “Gem” is designed to communicate 
usefui information, not only to the young, 
but to mankind in general. The editor has 
often drawn from his own resources; and in 
saying this he hopes not to incur the charge 
of vanity. One of ordinary capacity, whose 
pursuits have been chiefly literary for some 
twelve or fifteen years, ought to be able to 
advance something for the instruction or 
amusement of others. 


for the many good things which have been 
served up to them. Our many correspon- 
dents have contributed their share of the 
sweet viands of its pages. And here let us, 
in behalf of our patrons, record our grateful 
acknowledgments for the happy services they 
have rendered in enlivening its contents. 


Also, the patrons of the Gem will please ac- | 
cept the editor’s hearty thanks for the friend- | 


ly liberality they have shown him. In future 
numbers it shall be his delight still to serve 
them. 





Bills are made out and sent in the present 
number to each delinquent subscriber. 


While he can never. 


But not to the editor | 
alone are the readers of the Gem indebted | 
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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


With the present number closes the fifth 
volume of the Green Mountain Gem. We 
have concluded to publish no duz to delin- 
quent subscribers at this time, as has been 
our custom at the close of the year, for two 

-reasons—first, it does but little or no good 
with the individuals for whom they are in- 
tended, and secondly, it is annoying to good 
prompt-paying subscribers. We have had 
some ten years’ experience in the editing 
and publishing business, and that experience 

proves that only about one fourth of the peo- 
ple pay their subscriptions promptly and vol- 
untarily. Another fourth will pay by being 

-dunned—and another, only by the most ur- 
cent and troublesome solicitations—while the 
last fourth never pay. No doubt this latter 
class would be more numerous could they all 
| readily get trusted. 





| We have some names of subscribers on 
‘ our book who are by far too tardy about pay- 
ing their subscriptions. ‘To these the Gem 
: will be discontinue d—for if we are to lose 
' what they already owe us, we do not desire 

to lose any more by them. ‘To all other sub- 
' scribers the Gem will be continued as usual, 
unless we have orders to the contrary previ- 
ous to the first of January next, and all ar- 
/ rearages are paid. 





We mean to mak a vigorous collection of 
‘all dues for the Gem, by such means as we 
‘have left us—passively or forcibly—in one 
{way or another. We shall have to publish 
‘a list of the names of certain delinquents as 
. the best mode of notifying them that com- 
/ pensation is desired for the services render- 
ed them. 





The “Gem” for the coming year will be 
, equal, and in some respects superior, to what 
‘it has been heretofore. It is universally ac- 
/knowledged to be the most profitable—the 
‘best and cheapest—dollar magazine publish- 
ed in the country. For further particulars, 
: see the last page of the cover 








